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onged for, appa 4 
Universe of ours: = 


The crux cof the whole matter is (d f 

"Are the sea and the waves wholly i enti. 
wholly different: or. partly identical 
different? > 


According 
.Samkara and other "sea 
. wholly identical. For, both ar 
"rand though their forms are "diftere y 
>o dif s does not count here 
^. after all it is the essence alone that coun 
example. Devadatta, with stretched out. h 
legs. and again: with contracted _ 
“is the same—because of. 
himself dues not be z 


i perfect to all 
| ossible On. 


accepted. For thi 
tal philosophica] q 


last view, The first i 





, pointed out, an act 
: ause ‘itself. - 


nen, why ci 
Mother’ a mere false appearance ‘ahr 
. definitely not, and herein lies, as po inted ou’ 
the wonderful uniqueness of. Swamii’s Doctrine of 
Mother. For. according to him, Brakman and Mother 
are one, yet there is no falsity, at all, in concei 
them as two. What a great paradox, but 
sweet one! We. repeat: ae ahman and 
one, yet there is no falsity, 
as two. For, such is the wa 
Self —Mother-—Brahman. Ac 
are Brahman; and the fac 
eur point of view, from t 
from the ere aharika” 


ho st tha 

Lilamoyi, playful in e 
hide and seek with. Her 
Her M. tc 

er aya, ‘so o ear, 
state of so-called m dage; re-un 
. Herself, so to meak t this being 
“Moksa.” t. . 


do sell, Bo do but ene (s 

ook. down. pon it, but look know the Mother, pal 
injunctions, are not false, but e 
for realising that J iva-Jagat are bu 


ves teach: 

anta tea "e dor 

* en there be, what. sweeter pun j 
to search for Her in the far off He: 
then, to nullity the world to Teach 
no need, then. to iranscond The P re 3 
“Brahma-Loka.” ec only & 

find Heri in the | elf, 1 


see 
joyfully, see - "lov Bras see ots 
with all your heart an 

longing, with all your 

you see that lo eve 

every drop ol wate 

dust. phe ee duc 


; Ba Swami s. 
‘he Sea calm 





E 5 a profound 
historical and cul ural unity: 


of solution. .- 
practise the i 
hoping for só 
also strive in 


g s elemen of ‘the body= 





: e 
rovinces, in na oh 
E and dialects 


or conflict of interests 
.But now. people are 
adjust or harmonise 


gs and con- 
tish people are 


their. knowledge 
their benefit w 


ous to spread Engl 


tate were of cout 


people and 
tried to keep 


cily 
posed by others) 
r new intellectual 





hed, the crops in: "their fiel ere t 
yed, and their bullocks, plou e : 
bly seized. There was: hardly. any. remedy, for 
sh. Magistrates, with - rare exceptions, 


gly strange, the Planters ^ 
H trate 


written by 


n this drama 


: pesine meekly 
a, for nearly half 


co-operation of the 


indigo-cu ltivators 


of the heroic re to omi was vindicated by 
mission appointed by the 


Government, The He 
triumphed 


at the end. and their grievances were removed, 
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By DR. SRIKUMAR BANERJEE - 


HE origin of society has al- 
ways been wrapped in obs- 
curity which no subsequent in- 
 vestigation has been able com- 
“pletely to dissipate. The two 
elements of its cemposition— 
: the gregariousness of man and 

* - the ‘regulative power of a col- 
-lective association—have coal- 


esced in course of a long evolutionary process, 


which can be imagined but not marked into well- 
defined phases. Researchers of a later and more 
self-conscious. age have tended to oversimplify the 
cess and to convert the undefined and uncons- 
is course of events into certain concrete positive 
C. which just could not have happened. 
seau's famous theory of Social Contract aseri- 
ontractual definiteness to an arrangement which 
to be evolved by itself, Contract and delega- 
of power imply a maturity of jüdgment and a 
Jous separation of identity between the two 
es which we cannot ascribe to that remote age 
primitive frame of mind, 


- A nebulous idea of entrusting the guidance 
and protection of half-grown humanity to a supe- 
rior individual dimly representing the interests of 
the community could hardly be designated ^ as an 
“act of contract, Neither the retained powers of the 
component elements nor the delegated fungtions of 
och could clearly emerge in this complete 
onthe leader of the. clan or group. The 
jon of groups tied together by the common 


ing control and supervision of the la E 


volt against a group meant not an as cio 
right of the individual but involved. a tram 


. allegiance to another group. The basic el 


what we mean by contract were absent 3 
embryo in the transaction, . 


Burke, on the contrary, has gone to the: 
site extreme from Rousseau, He has sir 
mystical element in the evolution of 
discounienanced the conception of re 
lightened self-interest. as. having Y 

with its beginnings, He speaks of sorie 
great mysterious incorporation of the hur 
Living together is an innate quality 

shares with other animals which have 
reached the rational level. A herd of cattle 
together by an instinctive attraction. wl tho 
loping in its tong history “a rudimenta 
sense, Some animals, however, like ants | 
have succeeded in refining gregariousness _ 
limited social solidarity. «A higher co-op 
feeling regulates the activities of indi l 
a sense of order and discipline and la: 

tion of a compact, well-knit organisa 

bees, however, have. never mov 

strictly restricted area of theip- se 
functionings, and evolved a higher and mor 
prehensive social sense. Something must 
occurred to arrest the natural process of ev 
and leave them stationary at & particule 
progress. Lu 


SUPERADDED POTENCY | 

It will be thus seen that the growth 
fledged social conception cannot be : 
either the instinctive or the rational plar 
mystical purpose must have taken shap 
human species to make it realise the ful 
lities of a social life Society did no 

ivi 


the aggreg: 





ever society: may have originated, it soon 
a dominant and ever-expanding share in 


ecting t the lives and actions of men and women ' 
under its protecting influence. The- liest 


ocieties, as reflected in the literature of antiquity, 


concentrated in themselves the spiritual wisdom of. E 


community and this eave e right to exer- 


y sympathy of all right-thinking men was 
our of-conformity rather than that of dissent. 
estic. ceremonies, like .. marriage, baptism, the 
rites became. compulsory observances on. the 
every member, no deviation from  pres- 
standards being permitted, Social festivals 
jovments, however originating in the joyous 
eis of man and- the- stimulus of seasonal 
a as sowing.. and harvesting or. the 
rmination of fresh life in Nature, 


a religious complexion and made of. 


n the one strongest. force in the life of, the 
unity. In faet im the early ages of human his- 
“became the most powerful factor in 

cof the. influence of society. 


n ae a itabectyped pattern, The 
ed ressure of. cns was gradually 


ts part and in its . growing en- . 


he other functions of life made 

he process of social dis- 

aria mand schism disturbed the 

phere and made men split 

amps. The twin Popes. each claiming 

ious llegiance: of Christendom created a 
soon taken advantage of by the 
eof a new. v gemis. power, that, of the 


B le i 
will, but a 
stay-at-home impulses xd Tum. : ty. 


jety grew up- 
tition; Religion, 


to. religion embod: 
obedience and boni: 


== in the world, ruled entirely 
developing an almost com- 
Mer to the imagined will of 


ells built up the 

and their relation to- society. was an 
of the individual family members to t 

«Society, presuming upon its sup 
standards and as the repository not m ; 
religious heritage but of the collective - pi actical E 
wisdom of countless generations, assumed : 
of absolute infallibility and exercised a more 
cratic sway over its component family units and all 
individuals comprised within it. Conformity to the. 2 
accepted Standards was | developed to. such hi 
perfection that the very thought of dissent, ev 
minor articles of food and dress, provoked Ct 
gious horror. Saivism, Vaishnavism and . Sakt 
the three main channels of the. flow o 
emotion, no doubt broke through the outer e 
formalism and released a stock of dynamic 
energy that infused fresh blood into the 
of conventional faith and saved religion from s ' 
nation. But in course of time these fresh religious 
upsurges hardened into fixed custom and failed to 
have much impact on the rigid social system. 


: Vaishnavas, Saktas'and Sahajiyas, Bauls and other 


kindred forms of popular religion founded some 
minor sects with a spurt of heterodoxy in them, but 
in most cases they wee absorbed. in the time- 
honoured social system and kept their heterodoxy 

a closely guarded secret known only to the initiate, 


In the Western countries; "the industrial revo- 
lution and the dominance of the economic factor in 
life hastened the dissolution. of the old society, al- 
ready undermined by the progressive assertion of 
individual freedom. The break-up of the famil y was 
accomplished much earlier in: 
the East, Democracy accentuated 
individualism innate in the Western mi 
philosophers like. Mill ‘and Bentham assi 
their powerful, if one-sided -advoca 
lishing the social structure b 


tical revolutions- ‘brought in 
down of all make li 
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standards, whether i 

met without affi 5 
existing Universities. 

makes no such scrutiny; it. 
. Governments to goon with th 
those plans would ve he 
Central funds. A 


tution for higher e 
tific: and technical institutions”. 
¡is item in the Union list in the Seventh Schedule 
intended io give legislative power to Parliament 
egulate standards in Universities and in higher 
titutions. The framers of the Constitu- 
Eee to Centre to maintain an 
el of uniformity so far as standards of Ths : Mac fu 
Parliament and welcome new Enver But ps io 
udents continue : 
jes and complain if t 
seats, forgetting that the new U 
established ostensibly to cater to ihe 


y 
à n are falling rather than rising. It is more 
or less apparent that the constitutional objective has 
mot been fulfilled. Expansion has resulted in quali- 
< tative deterioration. It is a matter of vital national 
$mportance and a thorough scrutiny is overdue. 


ity by 


“is really. i 
ded to work in condi- = 





higher salaries 

“get in- the older 

E “not “intellectually 
imself to an institution which 
d workshop, ie. a good 
Moreover, the new 

res Where there are 


s (apart from the: 


ibraries or labora~ 


circle, Th 

type who 

learning and relea: res i 

And becau y cannot att such teachers they 

fail tp i is. Educational 
al attracting 


1: the initial handicaps continue to 
work and they fail to-play their normal 


their y 5 
of enlightening the community. 


From this point of view the establishment ot 
new Universities is a sheer wastage of public funds. 
Universities are not required for the production of 
Pass—or even of Honours graduates, That - 
should be left to the Colleges, which can per: rm 
with much less cost to th blic exchequer. 
University is primarily a cen adv 


political decrees and managed by bureaucr 
orders, -~ : ¿ 
It is not generally recognized, althou, 


well known to academic circles, that the deteriora 
tion of standards in some Universities. affecta 
standards in other Universities as v ni 
sity ‘A’ is liberal enough to grant Class 

degrees in dozens, University ‘B’ is in an embarras 
sing position, The employers—even the supposedly 
expert bodies like Public Service Commissions— 
rarely discriminate between genuine Class I degrees 
and the inflated imitations, The result is that good 
Class H M.A./M.Sc, of University B’ find themselves 
superseded by their intellectual inferiors, the 


I diploma holders of. University ‘A’. N; turally 
University ‘B’ is subjected to increasing pressure for 
placing its degrees on a par with those of University - 
‘A’. Such pressúre frequently becomes irresistible. 
It is a new, and pretty. serious, threat to the main. 
tenance of proper standards in the Universities 
This threat comes generally from the new U 


-sities, but some of the older Universities are 


guilty in this respect. , One result of the 
ment of new Universities is the intensificati 
threat. It is unwise to multiply centres. 


_ UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSIO 


All: Universities, old = 


upon subsidies from the U 


sion. Here their primary difficult 
First, most of the grants made 
development grah 

Devéloprmient.gr. 

—generally five 





nent and. orton and 
limacterio of naturalism. 

oyce took the novel to 
"anco ~ lands | of 


idi 
inent demise of the novel; and - 


iy critics are conducting a post- 
st ving body, But what happened 
fhe American novel went merrily on 
: and Hemingway, For them the ex- 
ental period. was not over (The Sound and 
example) and the Americans to some 
their own idiom. 


ain Joyce: seemed to have a, paralysing 

t was not until the Thirties that social 

ined with dogma (Marxist, Freudian, 

hr an) began to transform the content and 
in ene is the most notable figure in 

ne Thirties put the reader will find 

apton the less. successful novels 

'arner ( Aerodrome, The Professor). 

h Greene and Warner the novel was a 
for ideas; in Greene Catholicism, in Warner 


ngth (and weakness) of liberal humanism. - 


"was also a crop of Marxist or pseudo- 
writers eager as. usual to display their 
oxy in their religion. 
the form of these “philo- 


ena in pta art and entertainment: 
ially the film-thriller of Lang | and 


red Hitchcock with their technique of | 


ordinary-life and economy of narration 
gh deft cutting and editing; and the fantasies 
"The film-thriller brought terror. through 


and sought the fantastic in everyday life. 


hn Buchan’ s thrillers had first used this 

); Kafka on the other hand found 

e mind of man and gave a realistic 

arish. fantasy, Incidentally both 

n and Kafka reflect the atmosphere of poli- 
Plor "and despair in post-1918 Europe, Al- 

t of Greene’s novels and entertainments. are 
through. with Hitehcockian .idioms—the hare- 
killer stalking his paralysed victim in 

the students’ rag (4 Gun for Sale) 
strously fat Nazi spy ‘crumbling Rowe's 

«raid in his frantic search for the 


cond: World War, outside the work 
and Ivy Compton-Burnett, the 

red uncertainly——still domi- 
and naturalism. Wha u 


i as wanted 
one that would still wile 
: hy 


novels are not es grap cally wri 
deeply disturbing. Tak Pincher. Marti 
vivid narration of a 1 j 


thriller and the p them f o 
Greene. This is James Barlow, a Birmin, 
ector turned writer who 


English lie centred peer an unusual 


(The Patriots for example with: i 
deals with two. Britis 


plen a master cf. 
than any other 
Matter); and secon 
almost Science Fi 
which One Half 
of a policeman ina- 
. future under foreign 
resistance when he } 
nity and dies a martyt's d 
keep coming back to 
characters uations. € 


that of Amis 
"o Barlow att: cks 1 
































P ofessorship. ol a permanent basis. Where will the. 
UGG qa r. the money then ? — Acceptance of 

















s Secondly, most of the U. 
: able only on condition of providing ‘matching grants 
which usually amount to 50 p.c. or 33 p.c. of the 
total expenditure. The rules of the UGC. require 

at matching grants are to be. provided by the 


As the University's own funds are 
dequate for the purpose, the State Govern- 
l be ched. In effect, therefore, the 






ceptance of 
arant ofthe ‘State ‘Government, 





to submit themselves to UGC, control 
o details of. planning and expendi- 

"this respect the U.G.C. is a loyal imitator 
Set retariat- technique. The U.G.C, Visiting 
will determine the size of the windows of 
constructed out of U.G.C. grants. The 
1 dictate the number and qualifications of 
whose salaries it pays. Perhaps the day 
far off when nota sparrow will move in any 
building without orders fróm the U.G.C. 
n, it seems, is concentrated in the U.G.C. 
rui "the Universities are to be treated 


u ing the last fey years the U.G.C. has spent 
: on the Universities and it has done 
for their. impr vement. That it has been a 
ee, in the sphere of higher education 
e. 



































use the grants in conformity with local 
nd local. needs. . The fact is that the 
of the Central Secretariat and 
ie old. saying: He who pays the piper 
e tune. It is highly regrettable’ that the 
hould. develop so soon into an enemy of the 
ist autonomy. 


| "FERENT STAGES OF EDUCATION 


U versity. can maintain really high stan- 
sphere of post-graduate. studies, exami- 
researches if a fairly high level is not 
at the secondary and collegiate levels. 
E therefore; that there should be effec- 
1 ‘co-ordination | between the secon- 

and post-graduate stages. The 
| not provide for co-ordination 








which control Lr education 
ersities which contral co legiate and post- 





is s automatically eligible for 
lege. In. other words, the 

n the qualifications of 
courses... A host 
na ye embarras- 









; examination 


; m tgaging. the FS 
ants are avail- — — Ubje 
Sciences’ and. assigns 10 


‘University out of its own funds or by’ the State: 


grants depends upon the 
dition to these two difficulties, the Univer- - 


But much more might have been . 
e Universities had been given reasonable . 


M.A./M. Se.s overnight without . going 


sity Grants Commission nor the 


variations. 












try as two separ 
dary. Examination and 

them, but Board 'B' 
ame ‘Physical 
he s group. as a 
















whole. Board ‘C! reco, 

making as alternatives” $ 
Board ‘D’ allows candidate pas 
in two instalments, taking some 
the others in December while sina 








































can, ‘for dd Teasons, de 2 any discrimin tion; ^ 
in. the matter of eligibility for admission into its 
Colleges, between fully equipped. and partly equip- - 
ped. applicants. Inter-State migration of students ^. 
is quite frequent now, and in big cities like Calcutta 
thousands of students from different parts of the 
country -seek opportunities for higher cati 
Many of them come from Boards 










academic -grounds would raise ma 
personal and political. To admit them w 
lowering of the standard of the Deere co U 
The same bewildering variety prevails in the 
field of Collegiate education. University ‘A’ requires 
every B.A. candidate to pass in five subjects: 
University “B' reduces the number of - “subjects 
three. University “C’ prescribes an eight-paper 
Honours course, University ‘D’ is: ‘liberal. enough to 
make it a six-paper course, and Uni versity * 
no Honotirs course at all. In regard to 
to post-graduate courses the graduates o 
Universities claim equal eligibility. 1f this E 
recognized (as it usually is), the level of post-gradu- 
ate teaching is inevitably lowered to accommodate: 
the backward section of students. ` 
Even post-graduate degrees of different Indian 















Universities do not imply equality of equipment, In <- a 


most cases these degrees require a two-year course 
of teaching, but in some Cases post-graduate. 
are of one year's duration. -And there are Ui üver- - 
sities which confer. post-graduate degrees without- 
teaching and without: examination upon graduates 
holding the three-year Honours degree, l found one : 
MSc. of this category. teaching in a Government 
College. within the jurisdiction. of Caleutta Univ 
sity, although Calcutta University graduates wi 
three-year. Honours degrees cannot Bes 





























eight-paper examination. 
It ds really surprising. that. nei 


Board takes any. notice of th 
neither expected nor desiral 
all particula should. conform 





"ef courses and of examinations i 


tional progress 


and m l 


, n their own ways. 
Their flaming patriotism and 


undying courage form an epic . 
chapter m the annals of Modern 


n nd of the modern World. 
Netaji's fole as. a Congress 


: leader was from the very «ntset. 
ed y a spirit of revolutionary dynamism 


d aggressive ideas reinforced the 
in] dian polities. Having made. great 
ike Ni he was also associated like 

, Nenu with the formulation of the socialist idea in 


| in the Congtess leadership, distin- 
d though it was, was. only a prelude to his 


nt role as a soldier of freedom in distant - 


. It is his spectacular. war-time escape from the 
y the surveillance of the British 
remarkable exploits later * outside 

, established his claim. to im- 


a time “tien the British propa- 


nd many Indians doubted his bona fides 


in the, pay roll of the 

false as it was 

man, whom the pie British Govern- 

i to jail eleven times and yet could not 

corrupt would not dream of selling his 
Germany or Japan. 

jects in going over to the Axis Powers 

ek their help in India's fight for 


These Powers and India had at the time 


enemy, and therefore, 
for the time. 


especially, Indians in a 
their moral and mate | 


Indian caderchip and 
supreme guidance, Its ii 
Onward to Delhi salva 


It is signifi 


era of Indian p 
great dect í 


towards al g the moral 

people in and. outside India. 
‘Netaji’s 

front with 

will be long 

the history | 


Even thoug Net: 
his grand failu 
achievements 


the: pues emm 
sacrifice and į 



















ahatma Gandhi, Nehru, is yet a libe 
ight. If Gandhiji | gave the idea, 
our, shape and the concrete form 
dente id, there p. doubt that 
| ich maldad. 













 epokesitaus | 
1 Al Ht and it was the two together 
rilliant partnership. tha 

C Gandhiji was the Lo 





phy of life 
ting capitalist 
the point that 
of the Mite 













* a v He h independence "nol BR 
- simply ure done : patriot in him could not put up. vith s 
e appeal turity. He had foreign rule but also because it appeared to him to. 
pol ical imma futile e be the inevitable step to a. socialistic rebuilding of 
as ie e Norio. society. But he realised that the majority in the 
hag is ne 4 td tion of Congress might not be prepared to go thus far and 
and, i Des f the: Wie world’ Vislence he Sohe was prepared to slow down the pace of ad- — 
ight, had had a one career, and pat been . Vance. mh any case, he bot not w E 
hed repeatedly and always found to be wanting ; way of Indiss natio 
just gc from excess to excess and ulti- in the ule Of India’s. natio 
uld p ph in the flame it kindled and He was always ready to 








































































E with all the strength in him with . : : 
CHOICE . worked for independence even th h they did not. . 
T feel much attracted to the socialist idea. The o 
ji Nehru was also clear that ject was to convert the Congress slowly, if not all 
quid not mean | cowardice or weakness. at once. The Congréss was in the British period a 
broad popular front representing - a variety of ideo- 
logies. It was to remain thus for a. long time to 
nce and. soul of ne [^ the spirit ‘of a come. "That is why Nehru could with. his passion - 
d took thereby the proud position in for socialism and rapid industrialisation co-ope E 
of the army of freedom which Lelieved with Gandhiji for the village uplift, Khadi and 
1 would be valueless and tainted, if it touchability-removal programmes. But, these ap- 
eans, pealed to nj no more, than, temporary tent sl 
VN . of a ansition age ra r fhan a permanen 
a Gandhi who had so far been tion of the country's problems, n 


















bout. the independence creed, at 
sis blessings in the Lahore session e ihe. INFLUENCE 
pendence on the banks of the diver Ravi ` As a soldier of freedom, Nehru always experi- 


1 ight of December 21, 1929 and in the early - enced the thrill of mass feeling, the power of influ- 





t i a encing the common man. Unlike Gandhiji he kept 
fel pram 108. uS ot] eee 2 religion outside politics... He took to the crowd as 
y ed the outlook-of the Congress - the crowd took to him, and yet, he never lost him- 
nes new orientation altogether. self in it, despite their love and adoration. = 
d ara. ‘in: the Congress: constitution . His. sentiments and language. were noble. but : 
to mean. ‘complete independence. they were never those of. a rabble-rouser. From Ux 
dE : his. higher mental perch he never ceased to feel how e 
“FORESIGHT a different he was from those thousands who idolised : 


: him; different in outlook, in taste-and in aspirations. -<= 
— Eid took his. stand In order to be sure fhat- the people really liked him a 
















forces .of the . for what he was, he was often frank, critical and - 

tide of world- even rough and rude in his criticisms and denuncia- s 
ivided into two . tions. Still the people put up with him an he e. 
"ists on the one side, mained their hero and. daring ^| o 


| the other. P On a Survey of ae oe tht a : 
eedom struggle it would appear e power- 

presented - thes strongest fully influenced it and. : 
Á - gave it da ew. orientation. 
thi CE real argu Firstly, he introduced the ence 














the first ‘Congress i 
list thought of | 
organised. a e 





D) T is autumn. India wears a gay 
look. at the advent of the Divine 

ther. Her image is a source of 

olation to the devotees who 

pray for salvation and to others 

whose aim is to gain material 

prosperity _ through ^ worship. 

Amongst the mass of devotees 

and visitors assembled at the 
. worship, if there be any historian or 
logist, his sight would bé at once attracted 
«Kalabau (several planis. covered in cloth) 
lace the side-of the great image. The priest 
would explain that she, and not the image, repre- 
sents the real mother goddess, This assertion is in 
keeping with the tradition recorded in the Maha- 
 bharata where the goddess is. described as Sakam- 


i, This shows indirectly that her presence . 


ould be searched for in -corns ánd plants. Thus 
She af once becomes the earth-goddess, bhu-devi, 
-the ess of fertility. Bhumi, the soil, is one of 


age culis and to her offerings are made of 

es. sweetmeats and fruits. Such worship may be 

old as the time of the Indus valley culture 

0 B.C.), as we have from Harappa a seal 
Tepresenting nude female figure upside down with 
apart and a plant coming. out of’, her 


never polyandrous. Looked 


ing seasons. It has often 
that mother worship ca: 
cultural society, that s 
too. It ean 


rivers they had to figh 
=the Dravidi 


“Later 

fe, the conceptio: 
: eloped ong 
mainstay was agriculture but t E 


view it may be held that m 
mainly in a predominantly agri 





Indi: 
(virgin) or Durga, it is not unlikely 
oddess may have been brought to-India 
nD s and later on. she 


ne e th 

by the expression ‘Adya-Sakii al the 
goddesses Jike Durga; Kali ete, So Ishtar ultimately 
absorbed... all. th e deities ot the ancient 


y 

incipal seats of korihi were 

e was worshippéd as Nana), Akkad 
worshipped as Anunitu), Wineveh 
(ana, Anunitu etc, ‘were 

ities. and were ultimately 
milar process operated in 
originally the goddess of 
Ka B 


e deity of the Proto- 

an tract and Kumari, as 

, a divinity of the far south, 

merged into one  Adya-Sakti. 

rose in supreme 

ik became a sanc- 

various  ritualistic 

was followed here 

y that it developed under the 
editerranean mother cult! 

is described as a goddess. of love 

‘nature in general. She was 


y. of. the B denis 
was her sacred | animal 
associated with - her. 


“forgiving men their 


ferent maladies- and’ 


vels with them, 


erted a great 
ughts,. Thus we 
ushana King of 
entury- A.D., the 
ith inscriptions 


é 
dagger hangs in a sheath fixed in the we ist. 
other figure is somewhat an uncouth one, 
of a. lion with à human head. Th 
aturally reminds us of. 
«second one of Ganesa.: 


much dissimilarity between 


icons, but the underlying mo 

appears to be somewhat the same 
exactly what was the 

Goddess, "though it see 

Cappadocian form was- 

nare under which she was worshippe 
Comna”. 


Our knowledge of the early history of Central 
Asia is rather poor at present and we de not know 
exactly whether any mother. godd 
shipped there. From the writings of He E 
lived'in the fifth century B.C. we learn th am: ag > 
the Seythians of that place there was a ; 
father god and a mother goddess. Later Indian , 
works look on the region as a source of inspiration — 
for their mother «worship, Thus the Nilate 


states that thi Devi was born in a Jake : 


‘identified’ with. Pamir and to’ the 


Syr Daria and Amu Daria valle 

the present time ` ‘the Jakes: 

local people. This may po 

form of mother worship t hot ihe inan 





ived ‘as such by. all. There 
or sensory values whose 
or- or they begin and end with 


instinctive gratifi- 
But wering 


any | 
ly useless. 
ea] values, This use- 
tilitarianism, for no real 
negative, It means that real 
tely full of essential’ signifi- 
adjunct of added quality 
are self-contained and, 
AN : x that their 
‘ig not relative to the tran- 
midst of ceaseless change 
“dre different 
“and subject 


wer as i; value has the . 


wledge even, but an “entity of a 
category. “The world through 
this is also true of the 


„are subjective. The objective world. 
conceived to exist without: any 
se a subjective appara- 
es must be both 


. of Values and it is through 
e with the objective 


irength of the feel- 
y modifi by the second 
en ore of feel- 


ry there are several. 


ingredient ; re is the form, there is th 


. there is the scaffoldin, 


poetry in. essent 
these there is 


able whole, It 
poetry cannot: be 

. "The light, the 
land,” transmhtes f 


; is 

lines the spiritual element to hiel 
piration ultimately leads. Just as there 
fionale of feeling in poetry, so there is 
rationale of the spirit in poetry, The quest of. 
under the right conditions of inspiration. beco 
the quest for the Holy Grail, Just as. : 
eal purity or holiness. 50, too, the 
and dedication in terms of the 
tion and its attendant cor 
romanee have their count 
poetry as revealed through 
values, which form the house n: 
founded on the certitude of realizat Y 
the shifting sends of transient awareness, E 

If values inhere in the mind and spirit then M 
it is reasonable to suppose that poetry, which has. - 
the minimum of perceptual elements, is best. 
among the arts to reveal to ug these uon 


' best and clearest. 1 


stream of pure: imaginatio 


broader expanse of pic nian bank “belor bo 
reach the depths of the stream, In poetry ihe trans» : 
formation from perceptual to £0 ceptual is quicke ; 
and the perceptual lem it 
tenuous, In all 





By Prof JOHN J. 


whole truth of Shakespeare's 

: dies does not lie in the Re- 
naissance world; the" spirit of 
nose chivalry .and the torch of 


was his and their 
ek the deeper truth 


Í 


sme — 


ion; or looking 
io it wit 


not only 
the mir 
not shado 


'hought took 
with that fi 

















e have ed 1 PROPHET Eus 
swer is possible. ee 











e, then in. gu c ee v A 
1 Into this world of storm, marked 
hie misery, doubt and suspicion, fit nu 
xerts the greatest influence, makes poet, entered. Shakespeare somewhere 
ressions; ıt moves men to hate when and 1588, fugitive from the dangers o 
hey dare to challenge God, and ar- upon-Avon. The time was  auspicious 
emselves the prerogatives which be- viewpoint of creative Art, for stirring events 
deny His existence; it inspires men to > on the mind a lasting impression, sad and fu 
jmmolation when out of love they lent conditions act like leaven on the aspir 
and from the depths of sor- - the poetie soul: Mary, Queen of § 
“Thy Will be death in 1587. In 1588 Philip s 
-aerea 














































England learnt in all the bitterness ol were shattered, with the 
aflict; which like an explosive shatter- Armada began England's- 

order and destroyed national peace persecution then reached 
MN A DR RU : “Shakespeare was n 
































quM A Sp npkin entering 
QU. BL a world of fancy, to be. to lured -by its 
‘many pens through the centuries have fashions, too easily duped 
the praises of the Golden Age of Elizabeth! ters; he was perhaps lost in 
t, amidst its blaze of glory stands a pillar-  . soon disillusioned for the impact 
of smoke that darkens its skies and casts its black where Rachel bewailed her. suffering child 
hadow.on its brilliance: Persecution ! Not. since too great, too insistent, too emotional for 
the days when the Romans shouted with drunken ignore it; he was too much. of a realist to fi i 
- and frenzy: Christians to the lion! and wat- and security in escapist literature; he was too much 
"with tense excitement crowds of men, women of an idealist to. surrender. to-overpowering melan- 
n kneel in the stands of the arena with .  choly. The songs ofthe Sirens charmed his es 
r hearts, but prayers and. psalms on the cries of the Catholics touched: his t: 
be torn to pieces-by wild beasts bud: of genius opens. slowly into 
t not since then was there slowly under the pressure of the 
n error;—the fires of Smithfield The. grapes must ripen. before they 
pale glow on the Night of this horror the chalice of Art! fum 
emed to grow darker and darker as the à 
passed. s if Dawn woulg never break, peace ufum Uu 
never return. Sad it was to live in iear- If Shakespeare was not a Catholic the entire 
England, sad for Catholies, and for. those fabric of his thoughts is a Castle in Spain! His 
hearts were still human, Work isan eloquent testimony to his gah Or- 
Las ee AO i : odox conventions, ritual, practice, tradition meet 
the people, Who once ES hhteling in him; he speaks as one who is familiar with the - 
re hung the shadow of death. Their liturgy and doctrine of the Church, with that na- 
ee’ hashed, their minds confused, but in urainess and intimacy which could come only from 
poor, afflicted souls there still- flickered the one “to the manner born”, for the beliefs he profes- 
"their fathers, Fines, imprisonment, tor- ses in his dramas are the habits of his mind; even. 
th had done what they could to wipe out pagan forms are inspired and sustained by Catholic 
EA Mass wes forbidden; the law compelled. «ideas. Deny his Catholicism and his work is a © 
ttend Protestant services. The rich were tradiction; accept it and his work is coheren 
ished and the poor humbled. Gloom settled / Prehensive, expression of a system, and, 
lives of the faithful Tó be a Catholic was against the background of his Age, illu 
or, a stranger to the land of his birth ; The: ONG] NEG E ee 
A Tn this en i e Mass, Holy Eucharist, Confessio 
A 6 he old Faith. only the Anyone speaking of these with pou 
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- only refer to -< 
ignificance and — - 
i "with th 


comes from knowledge, p 
a thousand other way 
tholie Faith, 
affection. His 





d E Shakespeare was 
m his j ae s Ie doubt that E 
was true to the Old the lost ye: 
ond burning in his friends, acti 


yatronage and friendship 

mortality for the . 
Fr. Southwell, 
ir is poetry; during stolen 

" hours in some crowded room in the quiet .of the . 
ight, he may have listened to- his sermons and, 
? rengthened, broken away from the Dark 
f the Sonnets, though his „reformation was 
e redemption of a soul lost in such circums- 
is often a slow process, for the devil and the 
powerful foes, the battle long and fierce, 
but the cry of agony that came from that tormented 
soul found its echo in the world -of his tragedies: 
ow it blended and strengthened the lamentation oi 
holic who sea solidarity with the Church 
ant by mingling his sorrow, his sighs, and his 
groans with the passion with those who suffered and 

whom he saw suffer! 


Gentle Shakespeare, loved by all who knew 

as sensitive and affectionate; possessing a 

' nature who could resist the charm of his 

dity though some feared the edge of his wit, 

his friend Ben Jonson had cause to know: but 
, proud and learned, was at least an honest man, - 

onest enough to lóve Shakespeare and praise him 

/hat he was, man and poet. If he had but put 

his ears or been mote faithful to his God, 

ld have escaped the arms of his siren: but he 

uctive song! Degraded by sin, cover- 

with shame, he had the good fortune of opening 

his soul to grace: at last when hope was near to des- 

ir, he broke the ehains that bound him, but the 

: e experience left a deep impression on him, 

gave full vent to his wounded feelings and 

ting thoughts in the most tragic yet grand- 

ity ever written; his tragic plays, like the 

St. Augustine, are the autobiography 

i soul, and the hell was not entirely 

E, but partly of the persecution 

sed, - which the 

hich 


' His peop! 
filed his b 





nely 

tormented by sin. 
e bleeding heart of 
the despondent 
ury of hate and 

r the universal 

ny of a. nation, 

e from the spring 


4iH through the overcast skies 

e ofa breaking ^ Dawn! The 

t, the skies fall, but the heavens re- 
on Faith and Hope: the mist melts, 
resolves itself into order, peace returns 
er the raging waters is heard his voice in 
Lord: Peace, be still! The last 

a glimmer of this Vision; they are 

e emotions are still stirred, but 


- gions; social division, of differences that inspire mi: 


unders ched unity. 


ble 


timent as-of his 
il controlling 1 
at hop 


freedom of worship, in 

Penal Laws. One could admire her for 

wisdom in the sphere of politics; n 

her, for respect is attracted and held by c eter; 
one could give her tragie pity, nothing more: and 


Shakespeare did not ‘see. in her a ruler worthy of 


praise. - 


Across the dark and bitter world of NS : 
bandon | 


dies there is no fatal inscription: A 

ye enter here! Whatever the stat s e 
whatever the condition of his min there 
pessimism in his soul, — there ¢ uld not 
faith would be an illusion and his repentane 
conversion, a lie. As the horizon dar h 


, his mood 
changed, and his awareness of the Dawn beyond the 


gathered clouds moulded his thoughts and ‘in spite 
of appearances gave him the Vision of the only pos- 
sible hope for men caught in the maelstrom of terri- 
ble misfortune. In his Comedies and - Histories he 
sga sht to reform his nation with gentle satir 
püinted criticism, with harmless scorn coue 

smile, with appealing sympathy in 

laughter for he felt that a little corr 


dust of its earth! 
must be destroyed before i 
could only resurrect from 
which he unfolds - 
thunder and lightnin 

fi 
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HIS late afternoon of a bitterly 

raw January day, fog lay thick- 

ly over the white patches” of 

snow in the silent Connecticut 

woods. To Diane Andrews, peer- 

s Ing out. through the front win- 

dow, it'seemed as if the mist was 

woven in and out of the trees 

«e " like streamers of gauze. She 

shuddered and drew back when she saw that Alec 

Bern had not yet arrived. There was no movement 

anywhere in the wooded area, and that was as it 

should be. Her nearest neighbour was half a mile 
down the road. 


She thought again that Dr. Marcus might have 
been right: perhaps she should not have come direct- 
home from the hospital to these lonely woods, 
Perkaps she should have spent a day or two in her 
gu ' York apartment, getting used to being with 
people again after her long convalescence, But she 
tad been quite insistent on coming to the Connec- 
cut house immediately, and Sam Ward, her attor- 
d gotten it ready without voicing any objec- 


he went into the back bedroom to unpack 

eps portrait of her, and had just opened the closet 

r when the front doorbell rang. She turned, and, 

thinking it must be Alec, ran through the house and 
opened up. : "n 


Diane stepped aside, unthinking: Bu 
aggressive little woman walked into the 


«a wave of hostility rose in her. 


“Of all the insolence!” Diane. cried 
voice trembling, “What's the meaning of 
are you?” ; 5 


The little woman turned, soli 


in Diane. 
“Immediate occupancy?” 





ftle woman » frowned Buts hae 




















ight in the fog. 


lane sank into a chair. It Was silly, but some- 
er bizarre interview with that intense, aggres- 
ittle person had completely unnerved her. She 

back wearily and closed her eyes. All the 


r seemed to 


have drained. out of her. She had 


led só: good at'the hospital, and cert nly able 
to come home. But now, © 


one small, 


incon- , 


haky and jittery again. 
Forno reason at all 
use of some stupid - 


the. bedroom 
As she ;pas- 


ormous eyes, 


^s. unpainted, pale 


dips Her. cheeks 
were almost gaunt. 
- She started at that 

with a sinking 


“she + told herself, 
shes had. been 
o sick a long time. 
She put her fng- 
ers: fo, her cheeks. 














x feeling. . But then, | 








Her skin was. 


smooth and young. 
A. little colour 
might help. 


4 t po mistake). 





her bra 
À 95 ihe red knife, 
“and the strange, half-mad ex- 


da the painting. " 

t had changed! It had altered: all by itself ! It 

as a porten Or rather, the other two incidents had 
: ; and this was a prophecy. Death was 

or ner Bere in this house. te was that simple, 


She st red at the ceiling t for. a long 

p on the bed. She had ked 
; "undoubted- 
still in that 


pression in | the eyes of the wo" 


the tight- : 


* long ago—the story 


rait. had slowly altered, s 
, and of the evil in him. It was a fable, but the - 


right BoR 


Eagerly, hopefully: she turned the rest of i 
paintings over, one by one. The old mill. The field 
of sunflowers. The red barn. The brunette girl. The 
old lady at the cider mill. And then she came to the 
last one, 


` She turned it over. 
ceath caught in her throat, c 
The las 'as the old familiar. pat 
the brindle grazi 
fields... : 


D demented eyes of the woman in the picture watched 


her unblinkingly as she: went about her work... 
Her own eyes, — 
She remembered vagi ya story she 
il, lecherous m 
his good: looks through 
ce, and his life-size port- 
voeling the ravages of 


; of debauchery a 


story had stuck in her mind, had haunted her 


¿she read it 


And now in her own home, perhaps the same = 
"thing hàd happened. Perhaps Diane 2 had + 
figuratively killed herself—through her ow 
> -Wagances, her own squandered life, her own foo 
.., Dess and mistakes. Perhaps she was as good as 


nd that was what the picture was try- 
ing to tell her, ` 

Nonsense ! It was incredible that she should be. 
thinking along such fantastic and extravagent lin 
Someone was obviously playing a grotesque pr 


eal joke on her, The spurious want adi in th p 





gh the long: “expanse at woods surround- 
ouse, Diane could see no movement. Seve- 


dred yards awav, through a sudden hole in + 


n 
fog, she made out the dim shape of her nearest 
ghbour's house down the hill But no one was in 
sigh . To the north, of course, there was nothing but 
i And across the road, a steep HiH, "studded 
vith iuge. trees, vanished into a thicket of cloudy 


ota so much from the damp, cold 
e loneliness about her. The sense of 
sense of wasteland, the sense of gloom 


ul 
New York er coming ied Connecticut: 


not have let Sam Ward, her attorney, go 

opening her home, Alec had been insistent, 

» though. In his letter to her, he said he blamed 

himself as much as he did her for all that had hap- 

ened. Now he wanted to patch up any misunder- 

standings between them. As if there had been: any, 
Di e thought. It was just her accursed weakness. 

she had ignored Dr. Marcus's mild protests, 


come into the woods the night before, to fix He 


ño fourteen, b he said, ie was leaving 
virginis, in time to get to New. York in t 
of the day, and? e should be coming to 3 
little after four. 


inately, Mrs. Bowen, who had stayed with 
ght, would not be able to help out tonight. She 
E ago promised to do a baby-sitting: job 3n 


e "picked up the eerie portrait, pushing aside 
he forebodings and ominous feelings that crowd- 
| on her as she touched it. She put it in the 


LOWLY Diane Andrews hung up, ` 


keeping the handset clenched in 

"her fist for a long moment. . 
Es Roanoke, Virginia, she thought, 

. desperately. How could a communi- 


cation have come in from Diane.“ 
Roanoke, Virginia? 


And only onè > person 
Al Bern : 


Ar pulse 
phone receiver. Sh 
land Gazette, the 


classified ad desk. ° 


' "You've made a 

ads today", Dian 

you could correct 
The girl was silent 

said: “Which ad is that, please? Wi 

with our classifieds. We seldom make mi 
‘Diane laughed tolerantly. "The: ho 

on 24 Cedar Glen," : a 
There was a long moments si 





Had it been delivere us 
Yes”, Diane said’ 
e rei tell me where the order came > from. Tc 
depression and misery.. There was a short silence, Yes, of course. Here 
- -comenit. suicide? - Why it is. From ‘Diane Andrews 
herself? She was going to see 
E ; Alec loved her. He wanted: io marry pected that, somehow. - Us 
"was all planned. Tt doesn't say here, ma'am. I 
: record book. The order was phoned in; 
“Telephoned in?" Diane's- Voice: quickene 
sudden hope. “From: Midland ? 


The man said, “Let me Jook, “please, 
ue. hat Alec had Der his mind about moment.” After some rustlings and murmuri 
perhaps he was using this method to tell voice finally came back on the wire. “From R 
s el with her, and give het the mad Virginia, ma'am,” he said. “E was a long d 
telephone call” c 


She nodded and slowly hung up. It was true. 
then. Both the want ad and the wréath were no 
accident They had been the deliberate’ plannings 

s of a methodical mind. A mind that 

was trying to build up an ‘unholy 
terror in her, A mind that had clearly 
and coldly calculated the prospects 
survival for a marriage bety Dik 
Andrews and Alec Bern—and se 
against iL ^ : 


She rose and paced the roóm, her 
mind in a turmoil She rememb red . 
Dr. Marcus's caution to her: 1 
yourself get upset, Diane. On 

"begin worrying, once you begin 
ing ‘deeply into all your motives and - 
actions, you'll go completely’ back into. 
the world of unreality, Va 


She stopped abruptly, lesuching Ue 
her hands at her sides until she could 
feel her nails biting into the plans of 
her hands.’ She must stop this ! She 
must think, think, think ' 
"She peered out the front wi 
hoping. that. the sight of t 
bleak” world out there would 
bring her back to her senses. 


Her thoughts turned again so Alec. 
* And ithe first remembrance of Mildred, Mildred 
Canning. ; 


frequent d Diane as: a. social: dinen 
minded. person at. best... 
felt somewhat the same way... Th 
and less of Mildred. Canning in Ale 
more and more of Diane: Andrew . M 

. had hen Diane Lee ( 





je h een e for e ad and 
lid he intend to come ? 


“being in Midland by four-ffteen. E 
five o'clock, She used the phone: ai 


IANE Andrews turned ‘the knife 

` over and over in her hand thought- . 
fully, studying it carefully. It 
was no knife she had” ever seen 2 
around the house before When she —— 
had gone to the rest home, à 
the house in the care of Sam W 
it had eertainly not been there i 
the kitchen drawer. And yet, um 


os Sing with her: 
“she was too terrifi 


It had been placed there so that Diane Andrews 
2 ased i use it the way her twin in the portrait had: 
A it. 


- But had it been placed theré by Alec Bern 
She sat down by the window and stared out 
) the bleakness of the darkening woods, She n 
at to believe that Alec Bern could be doin 


She sat bolt upright. Of course! There was one 5 
person who might logically want Diane to des- . 
herself. Mildred Canning. 
Mildred would: believe, "Al's fair in love and th 
the tall rectangul: down. 
There was nothing visible but the b 
night through the glass, and a shimmerin, 
. of her own dress, But, unmistakably, shi 
some noise out the -$ liste now 
there was nothing. She lived deep in th 
were houses around her, but none clo: 
any sound to carry. There were no a 
be heard. No planes overhead. Nothing 
have made the. sound she as 
heard. 


must have found out that Diane was com- 

to Connecticut, and that Alec was. coming 

join her. Mildred had ordered the wreath, had 

the knile in the kitchen drawer, had put the 
the paper, had altered the painting. . 

he-Had wroked it all out to perfection. All she 

"do was sit back and wait for Diane-to col- 

"from. hysteria and plunge the knife into her 


s innocent. Naturally. And the reason he 


yet was because Mildred had detained 


nin e subtle, cunning way. Now ali Mildred 
| to do was keep Alec away from Cedar Glen until 
knife in her heart. 


Imagination, she shrugged,- : 
But this particular sound star 
irain of thought in her mind, She 
section ‘of the “other habitat woods. Re 





- method. She^ 
nt ad, a paint. > 
by taking the man. 


1d d yr. Diane. 


and Ripped through 
In it she had Mil- 
With the ad. 


ü : 

; twe a 
Then she *roread he self 
“Not yet." 


“He 
1 know he’s p 


1 never Saw a grown man $ 
over a trip in my life!" ^ 
“You saw him today? 
| asked hoarsely.. 
` ‘But certainly! He came over to 
see Vie and me” 


“Vie? Diane repeated weakly. 
“My husband, Diane! I'm marri-- 
ed, Didn't. you know? Ob but, of 
'. course not Alec was going to ‘tell 
you. Oh, yes, It's been four weeks 
now, and Í feel like an. arri 
woman,” 


o Diane- slowly held the 
loosely, listening to the pra 
Mildred. 
Mildred had not sent that wreath. 
And, from Mildred's comments about 
ec, it was. just as obvious that 


Alec had not been trying to avoid o= 


seeing Diane, It was equally obvion: 
that Alec had missed his train, or- 
had been detained in some way. 

Who then, had been responsible. 
for the painting, for the wreath, for. 
the want ad, for the knife? — 


She hung up and. stood: there, 
her body near to trembling again. 

And the sound came for the 
third time, This time louder. A faint 
slithering and scraping. 


Like a sleep-walker, ‘Diane E 
forced herself to cross the living 


boom and approach the window, It was: pitch black 
out now. The stars shone in the monstrously black 


sky, Her breath clouded the window pane in front 


of her, She looked to the left and the right, b 

she was-aware of was the reflection of 1 

jumpy, drawn face in front of her; the f 

woman ‘driven past the brink of terror. 

; "The sound came again, louder, T 

flection of her own face, she saw ti 

shadow-of something out there, A mal 

À ghastly apparition, ; i. 
Only the thin pane of glass Sépürated her fro 

whatever it was. And then in an instant of hortor, 

the thing came into focus, and, looking through her 


Anvn. terrified. expression; she. Saw. 


It was a huge giant of a. 
erouched out there ne 





It seemed obvious that 


ing on. tryin: 
keep herself from. ‘collapsing. 
Shivers coursed. through her 
whole body. Her stomach. was 
knotted up into a tight: M 
The door banged and 
E thumped, and then she "heard. a 
strange, eerie voice. : 


1" It came from far off..Tt called. 
end, a world of distances: and dis 


E TOS “crouched there, staring down 
i ylon stockings, both out: at the 
er fall. Resolutely she stóod, türning . 
lie front door, Fear tugged: at her ‘but 
forward stiffly, ` 
"Di el” the voice came again, loudér this. time, 
firmer. -More human. More. recognizable, . : 


< And then Diane realized who it was. 


` “Sam!” she cried, moving. swiftly for: the door, 
nd pulling it opem. with a, flourish, ' 

The big man moved in from Outside; “yolding” 
out his hands to her. For an instance she eqtild not, 
make out his face, and she had'a panicky. ; feeling 
that it was not Sam Ward at all, but the giant of a 

nan. with babbling lips and pad Wm. she. EN 
ed through - the front glass. : 


uo 


s the matter, Diane?" the big jovial m 
g her face up so he gould see herey 


"I knocked and knocked, but you didn’t answer. 
ot worried. I came’ around to see it T. could. find B 
I knew the light was qn..I got worri 


Dianie frowned “Knocked? But f dias ‘Hee 
you, Sam. I really didn't”. 


big: man’s éyes narrowed" gis 
led look came, into them, H 1 
tion | iof. gn. ‘inch and’ searched her. 
: rew his- héad back and: laughed, 
a genial hearty man, a man with zest and^s 
was huge and rough, and yet at the same time 
had a strange ne Diane's to them. The way.’ 
‘touching Diane $ shoulder. : 


Alec, Bern, [ ply. 
i Sam Ward moved, ‘et ie ame Yivan hia. ind 
"down. He pulled a pipe out-of his tweed jacket and 
; it in his mouth, He felt around in is pocket fox 
“and: ‘brought’ “out a "small ; s applying 
them. to.the bowl of his pi [gd 
got B * è 





ict re, why . he 
v he had inser 


time she lay there, shaking: and un- 


ut finslly she got her tongue back, 
words she told an astounded, sym- 
ien violently angry Sam Ward exact- 
h pened. to her on that strange after- 


Hes trying 
o madness, so 





ting ‘home now, the tery bl 4 
Alee Bern was trying to take her possessi 
her love, take her life, even, Jt wa 


glass of warts milk and a eoupl 
would certainly help. On” an empty” 
felt weak already. 


The glass of milk. was set on the 4 is Sh 


reached out for it, took it in her hand 
just as she started to tip it uj her 11 
a sharp, pitiful ery, and slump 
cou 

The glass fell to the Moor, and the we 
spread out rapidly in all directions, 

In Diane’s white face there was a 
sion of terror and hopelessness—the e: 
person üriven quite past the pot 























y F the head and tail of a fish or 

"Rahu: and Ketu. the baleful: 
planets were placed side by side, - 
what would they look like? 
This was the exact situation 
here, The. aristocratic ancient 
Haldar: family. had split in two 
and lived: back to: back in their 
enormous: family mansion, parti- 
watt through. its centre. They di 


, E l be nd the y degree. Na 
gopal’s son Nalin and Nanigopal's son E stück in the € en 
irom the same eei of the same age, : 





aj : 
" Then: Nalin thought 
were a trace thicker than th 
xion was a bit too pale 
y 


: y Hal a, tell me what can. 
ions were | almost. over fixing the mateh, ‘ Hajra said, “Maharaj, 
mis for the engagement. ceremony , saying he again rang an imaginary rupee.. twee 
one morning rows of servants and maid- i thumb and fore finger. ~~ 
amed out from Nanigopal's. “house, car-. When in truth money began to jingle noisily, 
“presents on ornate “thalis”. due results were not delayed. The daughter's father 


said, "Go and see, what is the matter” on a slight pretext. The bridegroom 
known that engagement presents were “eT gei my son married to your daughter, 
anda's chosen bride. - ete, ete.” E A 
it once stopped smoking his hubble- "he girl's father rédoubled his attack and said, 
itated, he sat up straight and said, "If I give my daughter in marriage to your son 
on must be had" ete, ete” > 
ately a messenger went racing in a So cheated Nanda and without any waste 
ney carriage. Bipin Hajra returned and 
‘trom Calcutta, but an exquisi 


heart sank, He said, “What 
only said, “An exquisite girl”. 
, “I have to See into this 
er-on said, “That is not diffi 
de an imaginary eon tin 


ore finger. . d, "Look Hajra find out o 


who the bride is.” 
Hajra returned wi 
mation that the bride- 
from. Rawalpindi, 
~ “Phe girl from 
ha ha,” Nalin burst 
laughter. “The Bar 
other house coul 
bribe but. is marry 
one" “Hajra also laughed 
But gradually Nalin 
strength of his laughter. 
tered into his laugh. A 
whispered in his ears in a 
voice, "Alas! you pU he 





P ledge, recreation. attainment 
of professional skill: 
of books is being ‘gradually de. 
veloped in the USA. and in 
some European countries during 
the last forty years. It is the use 
” of books for the treatment of the 
to introduce this system in hospitals 


s alter the First World War was regarded | 


ut today more: and more librarians and 
are becoming inereasingly aware of 
e of Books in the treatment of me 
eputed hospitals have opened new dep 


treatment of patients with books Even: 


specialists are no longer sceptical about 
thi 


g disease with the help. of 


morsibus Bibliotherapy is "the 
selected books for therapeutic pur- 


pi riae between our mind and 
ery ose, If £ the mental balance isupset we- 


the body is affected the mind 


= cians therefore advise Patients to keep l 


ee from all cares. 


ses which owe their origin to the min 
ly amenable to bibliotherapy. | 


great influence on. our mind. It is. 


unfounded jealousy and meanness of mi 
tadas of their disease they should beg 


the study of which will enable them to rise 


all pettiness. 


Bibliotherapy may be, | E 
aspirin pills; it may. also be app 
cialised: psychologísts and: 


fit. y da 
felt indisposed. | Petr arch’s 
as a very bad habit T: 
his good. So, one of 


- key of Petrarch's. 





ng anecd a well-kn; 
he time. Hazlitt has testified from his own 
ienc at. Fielding's “Tom Jones” was one of 
edies for indigestion. Robert Louis Ste- 
tubercular t throughout the best period 
- sal hi his pain 


rt ed t 
Sh: espeare relieved rheumatism. “Arnold 
ted. in his diary that he was relieved of 
r going through some dramas which 
ed from a secondhand book-seller at a 
price. The English artist Aubrey Beard- 
: : s mind cheerful in spite of 


help of Nietzsches works. - 


ith 
“The Red and ihe Black”. 


SS ind the mental. attitude of the 
of. wrong books may aggravate 


loving it.. Examples are not . 


ect, L -Gallienne has said that 

d Keats would aggravate rheuma- 

2 is even apprehension of an ‘attack 
tubercular, patients. may, yearn. for 


ence that his cure 

from influenza 

was. retarded be- 

cause he read Car- 

lyle's "French: Re- 

volution” while 
Bul 


has defied diagnosis, 
izabeth Barrett was so ill that she could not 
leave her bed. A book of poems by Robert Browning 
kindled new hopes in her mind. Browning was a 
post of hope and vigour.. There was 1 
pessimism or sorrow 1n his works. He 
| God's in His heaven — 
Al's right. with the world? 
‘Elizabeth, who was unable to move 
bed. for many months, gained.new st i 
, hope. after reading Browning 
ings, ¡She also had the 
of meeting. Browning in he 
This. personal ‘contact with. the 
vigorous poet made her even stronger. 
Her strength.returned to such.a degree. 
that it was possible for her to elope 


with Browning and marry him far. ge 


away from her father's house. 


_ We have given above only opinions 
and criticisms regarding bibliotherapy. 
by laymen, though they are famous” 
as writers or artists, These persons. 
‘used books like self-administered hi 

remedies. But. now qualif 

and psychiatrists ‘are prae g this 
method of treatment in well-equppei E 


, - Bibliotherapy is: ; partie A y “effi ES 
` cious . in the disease of nerve, m mental - 





HERE are two species of ele. 
phant in existence, the African 
and the Indian, The Indian ele- 
phant is the only species of itt 
¿kind found in this country, yet. 
geological remains suggest that 
no less than -seven species of 

eisted in India in re- 


han the Indian, 
is E is: provided with two 
tremity, The indian elephant haz 


are. also. of : 
present ante 


As to. > the on 
six molars. in cach | 


| y an 
the gums. As 
the ee it; 
as it 





ber of these ridges vary, In 
e sixth or et molar may 


st s detail about elephants are 
| lephant has normally five 
; i These nails 


sv it has one peculiarity 
ced. When compelled by circum- 

: P ge from a height into deep water, the 
il pause on the edge of the bank. Here 
ng the water for. a moment or two: it 
erately proceed to inflate itself, During 


its circumference visibly increases and - 


siders it has- reserved enough air to 
ts buoyancy, it will plunge into the stream 
mi across, This is a. process which the 


Ln 
where rumour bad 1 it, a i an-eater was s ferro 
the local folk. 


As we approached the strain; thi 
in the embankment, we noticed ; 
a small party of elephants, In. 


yards from us and standing rig E 
Was a party of elephants about : six E 


y a idently. in great dis 
ing frantic. ts te turn round, it only 
in sinking deeper into the water, Finally, 
itself bodily on to the water and in this 
floating partially, it managed to free its legs from 
whatever was gripping them. A few poserful 
lunges carried it to the bank where it emerged 


. literally trembling with exhaustion, 


All this time, contrary to popular  beli 
companions made no effort to assist, but one 
emerged from the stream, they gather round 
body and moved off down. the stream 
where they entered the water and. : 
across, 


Curious to learn what had happened, I walked | 
down the bank to the spot where the elephant had 





ed or sand. F 
n suddenly 

nt thing, began to sink and in 
ippeared from sight and 1 realized with horror 
a few more steps woul ive taken me on to 
a belt of quick-sand, one of those treacherous spots 
fhat make of these rivers a living nightmare, 


HABITAT 


> Elephants seem to prefer country where the 
terrain is hilly or undulating and covered with tall 
forests. As their main food supply is bamboo, they 

always to be found in areas where bamboos grow 

rofusion. Intolerant. of the sun, they sleep during 
e hot afternoons, coming out in the evenings and 
early mornings. During the night they leave the shel- 
ter of the forests and approach villages where they do 
much harm to standing crops, banana plantations 
and orchards. They have special liking for jack fruit, 
orian and various tubers, An adult elephant may 
sume 60 to 70 Ibs. of green fodder per day. 

Elephant herds have one peculiarity which often 

results in their destruction, When undisturbed they 
follow a regular routine. Drinking and feeding in 
customed places, moving in-single file, they are 
clined to adhere strictly to a regular, well-defined 
rack, which invariably follows the easiest and 
test path across country, These trails are known 
as elephant paths or elephant walks and it is along 
these trails that poachers await the oncoming herd 
with home-made guns, poisoned. arrows and the 
+" ike These are the paths along which deep pits are 
-dug and the animals, terrified into sudden flight with 
‘the aid of flaming torches, drums and gun fire, fall 
into these pits and are later destroyed. 

In Burma elephants wander into bamboo 
forests at a height of 10,000 ft, while in Sikkim their 
tracks have been observed at 12,000 feet. 

‘The elephant is a remarkably social animal. 
ds of ten to fifty are frequently met with in the 
sinity of tall forests. Extremely adaptable they are 
und in the cold, dense forests of Burma and 
ikkim os in the hot, humid jungles of Orissa, 
Mysore and parts of Bihar, 
CUSTOM 
Most herds consist of family members. Led, 
ally, by an old and experienced female, they 


r over a vast extent of land. It is remarkable 
ithin the structure of their own herd, indivi- 


nembers will conduct themselves remarkably 


like the various members of any of our Social Clubs. 
old 


ted on the tóp of the 


“of fisher- - 


Between her forelegs. an 
more than six months’ o 


by the shrill trumpeting, passe 

to emerge on a sandy clearing on 

stream. Here an amazing sight. met 
middle of the 


tiger, Every now and again a deep men 
would rumble up and the calf, terrified 
would attempt to escape from between 
legs, but each attempt was firr 
frustrated by her trunk: - i 
Although we had approached: 
possible, the keen eyes and hearing 6 
immediately detected our presence and 
angry roar it immediately bounded awa’ 
forest, Frequent trumpeting from the 
now informed us that ofhers of the © 


shikaris maintain that elephants: : 
hunted f i eir tus S, ES 





es wit 

retreated into 
v a. number of 
hese ‘poor *harrass- 


» cts of the-poison, 
rd, wrenching out the tusks from- 


lead animals, king te p them to bits 


4g o have any fixed 

‘op ‘their young ‘at 

ad as the period of gestation 

š apparent that the large majority 
6e in March or April. There is a be- 
spy. on mating elephants, the male 


ed and it will immediately charge, I, 


action of wild elephants, but in 
ire J had an opportunity to watch 
nu Gardens, ño such display 


female, rubbing its head 

git with trunk, During 

flown on its knees. and 

from the rear. Their trunks are fre- 
vined, but whether this is done due. to 
ts engure the stability of the 


"uua 4ithe, -although there 
ù s or even triplets. 
few 


es 2 
hd sucides with - 
iot through the: 


ly th ‘be 
E hg. this period developed this con- 
dition; further 
“Musth', while undeni 
sex, was due to esp: 
attack somé.uf the 


The physical: qiunitestatibns of ‘Mus 
noticeable, With the onset of the diseas 
enlargement beneath the skin, 
témporal re p SWell up, 


tion oozes out of the pores ony either side of 
between the eyes and the ears and 

cheeks, This, discharge | is of a caustic: 

type, because itis noticed that when 1 
elephant would bathe the parts freq 
applying fnoist earth to the checks. for relief, 


1 have ótlen- heard sportsmen discussing how a 


wild bull in ‘Musth’ terrorised. an entire area, kill- 


ing people and raviging crops and villages. This. is 
incorrect. 


The wild elephant in ‘musth’ is seldom danger- 
ous, Far from becoming a lone bull, it would fre- 
quently seek the company of the cows and it is 
noticeable with what kindness and consideration 
cow elephants would treat the — bull. During 
period it possibly consumes some tuber or lant 
has a sopórifle effect on him, bee 
meanour changes end the animal ap 
drowsy, eontemplative state, standi 
clam by some pool or stream. 


lf the water is deep, enough it would sink inte 
its cool depths and He submerged often for hours at 
a time, . 


lt is the elephant. in captivity that is the most 


troublesome and treacherous. It will attack and kill > E 
his. ‘mahout! or. atyote coming within reach- of the 


trunk. Tt has to be firmly secured with ropes 

and chains and fed-on a restricted diet. Dur. 

ing the worst paroxysms of the disease, the 

animal is given. darte doses of opium to calm 
Da 


ROGUES 


Rogue elephants. on the. other hand a are in quite 
a different category. They, are seldom dine ‘musth’ 


. when start killing Among the many rogue elephants 


i have seen shot, 1 invariably noticed that. these 
animals had been suffering from: festering wounds, 


, infüeted. by. shot. guns, light bore-rifles endi in some 


instances, ey Arrows and spears, 





By D. S. MAHALANOBIS 


HE crimson sun was setting on never been a bull bear of stag, or that 
-the banks of the Ganges, I stood fact, I have never been in business of any. 
. Oh the deserted- strand, tontem= the contrary, I was jockeyed out of my 
E plating the. Sage ting tonali- „before I knew where I was,” - 
jes'ca ton the river where it Ux CÓ by 
fringed an ancient townlet. e ; the stranger stopped and asked 
O ‘stranger stepped up fer to visit his villa first and then hear 
abreast of me and accosted, “Do i } 
you believe in God, Sir?” 1 y 
UT ook askance, irritated, Ü 
He begged pardon, and with studied courtesy 
explained that he could not help the : ‘iquestion be- 
ua he was a God-intoxicated : 
“Vont see why I ne š 
your exalted infatuatio } 


And that: E 
‘foreseen, far less gat, . | catena of n nk 
M in i ¿had Y 


a eed. ‘not take KS “ry: 
$' right to satisfy . ~ himself 


spite of my. mtd frigidity at. his une 
monious. introduction, the man Was holding me 
his story, He suggested that we. sat on a „nearby 
bench provided. for Be strand visitors" by the town 
t 





my hand, "ot ‘the named medicine 


| he chest and swallowed a dose. Slowly 1 
allying back, and was in better form in 


ull ‘through to safety, But, it. was . 


any case, I was left two-way broke. 
ne, During my long incapacita~ 
: relieved ot every farthing.” i 


ng hecked him abruptly. A puff of 

tment had darkened. his face, He mopped 

a few seconds to study the effect on 
Mes “Don' t you believe my stuff, Sir ?" 


led in a manner © 


"That's true: My mist | 
stranger than 


that, you will copped, 
any fiction.” M 


disbelief 


^ postman Dessin me 


&éemed to me a set of 
had mailed to my add 


telegram Was put 
i -¡distempers. 


«Little did I 
diall. 


«At the end of a wei "he went on, “news |. 


began to pour in of a sudden racket in the - sugar. 
market. That was a topsyturvy time. years ago—the 
War had started. I had forgotten all about. the mail 
packet, I now looked it over and without realizing 
the. full effect of the bullish impact, announced the 


cargo. at my disposal Of that one deal my ship " hd 


came. home.” 


There's nothing extraordinary i 
marked, ; 


“No! Then what is extraordinary, 8 


1 "| quieted down my resistance and awaited his 
explanation. 
“The: telegram,” he continued, ' “was 
an anonymous message which disclosed . 
clues to a diary incriminating the pre” 
tenders. And at long last I recov 2 
EA properties. What do you say toto. 


“T guess, you are a wealthy man. 
now?" T evaded the question. : 

“Do I look it, Sir? I am what I ever 
have. beeric-ry naked self, not ed 
to the. out im d «de 


tuary, that is, my Pesca 

been for me a unique clin 

mortem study, There I 
i " 





0o T was at once | 
smitten with 
her presence. 


Can you see my point now, where 1 
you right at the beginning by my: first 
u Who flashed the “green signal and spelt out 
he name of the drug in my crisis, Sir? You look up 
the catalogue.of events ranged. one after another 
for the geared. action—the green signal, the ship- 
- ping documents, the telegram, the sugar racket, 
and the restitution of the will-properties. Who, do 
-you think, horoscóped this massive array of cir- 
cumstances, each in its place and time? Who brought 
them to a finality to achieve one end?” 


Can't be dogmatic about it," T rejoined, then 


angled for a feeler to change the subject, "Did you 
hat your villa holds a secret?" T suggested, | 


He pondered over my question for a time and 
‘then remarked obscurely, “Do you think you could 
believe such a thing? Yet, if the secret is anything, 

best part.of itis that it is no longer my villa. I 
use it, barter it, sell it, even demolish it, 


h. + 
- 


. ^ 1 failed to see what he meant, but put no ques- 
- tion. He tried to make an opening for mé into his 
"deferred explanation by a proposition: "Suppose 
sit the villa. The game could be. worth the 
E i i 


ext morning I went to his place by appoint- 

, As I came out of my house bound for the villa, 

was surprised to find a ear waiting outside, it had 

come from my host. I hopped in, wrapped up in one 

<. question —how the stranger knew my residence, Did 
: he know me also? A oe 

; The car dashed along alap- of drab road, fank- 

ed to the riverside. and then slowed down over a 


evening. The difference was tasily 
further to be struck by the informati 
she wére not father and daughter, wi 
less, admirably reciprocated the. phil 
and filial give and fake on either's part. 


Y was at once smitt 


story, thoug 
"spear side, eit 

"part of thi 

situation, cy 

brief formal int i 
the story interests you, 





d otio 
s Mw her out ot the corner s eye. 
through into the kitchen before he could 


ried, and. came away from the 


‘oll her, and was just about to enter 
en when he came to an abrupt halt, He 


ier, standing: in the doorway, her 
^ half crazily at him, her face pale and 
À | er body wound up like « a too-tight spring. 


outh dropped Open... His. face drained of 
tared stupidly rael 


ook her head on ony, her eyes 
his. face. They were unblinking eyes. 


-U nerved, Diane,” - Ward we ent on. try- 
; Shaking > vaice -soothin “You're 
t: ife down | uke a "good gin, 


ook her 
a sieep- walking appearance, and she moved 
.body jerkily, like a puppet on a string. 
on Sam Ward, waving the knife mena- 


d up, his face haggard and gray. 
ne mad," he whispered. "Dr, Marcus 
afraid to have you Come home 
; I Lie him I didn't 


Diane pointed to the € 

Ward shook yt head in 
Di 
th 


eyes. ‘gleaming. 
. Ward, his face 


fro 
sprang out into the dark night. 
woods swirled around her in eddies, and 
toward the roadway, The only thing sh 
of was to get away from that terrible. house, 
house that had brought her right up to the brink 
of deat 


She ran through. the mist down the 
way and. then, as she stumbled alon: 
world was made suddenly brilliant wi 
of light. A monstrous nome filled. t 
whole world shook. to pice 

Then there was only the bright. light, ad she 5 
was standing, panting and dizzy, in the middle of 
the road, staring down at her hand with the. curved -— 
deadly blade in it. She could ‘hardly breathe, md 


she saw the knife and she thought of the picture of 


the girl with the slashed breast, and she lifted 

knife suddenly in a gesture-of final despair, an 

she did so she heard a ery from the. darkness 
; F iane! ” 


He had followed her! She moved the 
down, down, firmly and steadily and s 

heard it clatter on the roadway. . 

a heap in the brilliant light and lay there qu erin, 
and spent. 


She come to quite suddenly. It was: Alec Bern, 
bending over her and shaking her. She was back in 
the house again, and outside, against the house, she 
could see the glare of a pair of headlights. In the 
next room she heard the banging of:a fist on the 
door panelling. But she paid no attention to it. And, 
to her relief, neither did Alec. ^ 

“Where did you come from?” she asked him. 


“The car, Diane! I was driv 
to the house, when I saw y 


, waving a knife. What's t 


her closely. “Are you 
“Car?” she echo d E 





older, Don't . VOU see?” 


t up. He read the advertisement 
Hi ust outside Roanoke, Virginia. . 


know the place. What's wrong with 
guta a 


ark q 
up for. sale? Don't you see? He was the ‘one 
t the painting here! He was the. one who 


jed to make me drink that tk--and heaven. 


hat. he'd put into it 


Alec's eyes narrowed, “Why. should he do all. 


lane? 
A can guess, Ho's afraid what will happen once 


"we're married, Alec. pu sure he's not the first law- 


E see”, Alec said, “He realized once we were 


Dia 
back in the rest home, t to lees as: mi 
ed. hg that, he came here- | 
1 | that S toped-up glass of milk, but I 


aipindt girl, * 
in her enc 


° When Baba 
about io ` settle 


police and: let th 
crazy, eol 


poo m music, 
‘gary because. 


effect of books will 
along with other 


it must, ] 
therapy i$ passibh 
ante wha canno 
books, 





¡her to nit the animal, 
, are taken 
| amboo clumps. 
rection of the wing. ascertained, 
aution should be taken to approach the 
noiselessly as possible, ‘The bright- eye that 
ignificantiy. in your direction, is -misere 
hat objects barely 100 yards away, 
cin blurred outline, but it is with i 
hearing. and: smell, that the anim: 

are of your approach. , 


, erst ont amd e trank pred 
your direction, itis. easy iae that your 
has ‘been. detected. , The next 
he trunk: is doub ttn’ the tusks 


a 
"n 


: et the charge, do not hesitate 
jer of $ departure, but if your nerves 
the acia, then select the bosé; cons- 

the forehead: and just above the 
your bullet there, Immediately after firing, 
one'side, as often the impact of the charge 


the animal past the Place where you i- 


i are many other shots, the most favoured 
th p and the Ee 


ecount; t an" f 
type of shot; even if aimed st the heart, 
es fatal.and an elephant shot in the- body, 
a heavy rifle, js-a rogue in the making 
tial killer. 


"GRAVEYARD 


da egend fhat is common ‘to both India 
The Indian’ elephant, if allowed te live 
ife, survives for about 100 years, Con- 
‘vast forest areas and that the elephant 
4s about one-fourth that of the African, 
that hunters in quest of elephant, 

bones. of an animal that has 

_ But the legend. still persists. 


ereation of a “regular : E 
mals retreat is scarcel pos i le. 


q 
; vamoorthy, 
Forest Service, s naturalist especially | interest- 
ed in elephants, has an interesting theory on this. 
ject. He has shot a few rogues and twice he 
ed that the mortally wounde animal made for 
sire m which it entered, - in 


sference is mentioned’ by Sa 
“Brooke, Considering. the 
ms that. intersect our forest ar 


ity t 
within a short time, the possibility of finding a 
regular elephant graveyard: is remote indeed! 


THE GOD INTOXICATED 


(Continited From Page 53) 


honestly: belonged to: him. 1 have, ne j 
apart the whole of it as Monica's share. 

. "I cannot hold Monica very much lotg now 
I know. Her own destiny will have its: fulfilment, 
which is in the making, in a separate home in an 
ease, It’s a painful thought: but I resi 


no longer "belonged to me. “Do you see the i 
tion in that. statement? I came into. the vill :d 


go, If the green:signal part has ` 
ihe red signal be far behind? Did I not invite you 
here to impress upon you What I meant by God- 
intoxicatedness—call it ‘exalted. infatuation’. if you 
ow at first hand a thing to know _ 


I have the Tage; Iam pem dts dins 
Monica; she is my protegee, for her own sake, 
have. seën the world in.allits nakedness. from its 
utmost. Vantage point than from where none surer 
an E tpe It is for you now 
h 


your heels." 


He stop: 
deliberately sul 
Gur 





By JATISH BOSE 


winter evening The sun has hashed. ‘Ramesh Gangul 
‘just set making room for the: that he had knock 
‘full moon to redr up her head years ago with a 
I in resplendent glory. There was - He had now built a h 
. no mist in the dark blue sky 
and no gripping “cold in^ the ing road links up Cl 
+. earth below. - . tion on. the R 
, A. pleasant time to ‘stroll 
about, Ramesh Ganguly was ha 
daily constitutional along a Central 
sturdy fellow, he belied his age which was 
bout sixty. Suddenly he pun < 
ding in making, a near sky- 
Hed at its engineering Jugglery for 4 


. In the twilight he saw.a flitting f. 'u 
pa: ng swiftly across him. In sm inst here» 
bered- Jatin Choudhurw, his one-time . ced 


ate. Ramesh. Ganguly had a full weg of th 


dent sun in all its glory as he was then on. 
to Chandipur on a suburban train. T 
zigzagging.its way down. to destination, 
crowd, mostly small holiday-hunters yas 
passengers; But he was lost in the m 
hardly conscious of his noisy fellow: 


The fall moon, a silent witness ta all the goo Hardly an hour after, a cycle rieksh 
evils of this world, meanwhile had be run tearing down the kuteha ‘road with. 
g her upward course in the ne blug sky, p passenger in the sunny forenoon. ati 
; ile to shower her on to: fi was an affable personality ; 
nd: : shawala knocked at h 





two very le 
amen was a boy 
e- intellect 


discerni 

s ep obeisance 

he conversations of the tw 
onless as án image of 
odelled by an artist as an 
inguly was perplexed. In he E d un vs 
with th 4 Sherine alv a We “© One evehing towal 
NI e Choudhury family, R: de 

nave been a fly in the ointment. Ramen returned h 


. Bu 
highest suce 


him which might: 
He made up his mind. to unravel 


sh." he told his friend after dusk when 


maya Devi it 

imber. She jumped out of the bed 
to see the door of the room of his soi 
.wide open. A shiver ran throu 
her. Where could his son go so carly | 
and where is the monk? Stung too 
deep she ran hither and thither, call- 
ed out his husband and daughter. 
Soon a crowd gathered and search 
parties went about their tas righ 
earnest, But Jogamaya co 
no longer. The worst had 1 

* .her premonition had come tru 
<a wild shriek she fell down on 





LK BOSÉ 


ALA: GOPINATH of Delhi has away the moment E 
been of late: very much. “wore am sure you will 
ried over the future of his only “But father, dear, h 
child,  Karnta-—a daughter of if I have to live S 
mature years. He. has been in 
failing health sinee the: passing 
away of his wife, a year back, 
and. was anxious to see her 
married and settled: in- life, 

: he end come which, he felt, was not far 

His friend, Sohan Lal had given 

4 he would accept Kanta. as a bride for his son, 


who -was.then a mining engineer at 
if «he consented -to marry, ; 


Ka ta had just: completed. her training aga 
nurse at a college in Delhi and wanted to get into all his splendour. 
‘profession. But it was not so much to the stretched hand and Hu 
i Gopinath who wanted to see her fixed up ue 
; first. And that was why he undertook 
d tiresome journey to Gaya with his 
not only to perform the last rites of his, 
also to meet Manohar who had been asked 
is father to meet them at the Gaya Railway 
ation: and take them to Jharia for a short. stay. 





e 
‘They heard an incessant knock 
door and on opening the same A. 
man of rather pale appearance illy 
ed into the compartment with a : 
and slumped into the vacant berth opposite. 


r and replied. "I have been 
a whois building. a wor. 
going back to my mica mine 
lave recently joined.” 


reply beyond passing a low-ton 
t they cannot all have the best- 
So saying he quietly shrank into ; i m th 
ming a book absorbed himself into the Pages... A NE a not hurt 
«would not allow him a quiet rest. e : t the top of his voice 
orks, but kept up his rambling talks emending o i collision had eel aud 
that sometimes addressing himself to his tely nothing more untoward ap wheel in 
mostly to: Kanta herself in loud tones. the bogie continued to stand quiet on its Wheels- 
PEN " N pi S, : 


The gale had, however suddenly stopped: and 
anky school girl Manohar opened the doors to find out what was the 
ed tó show him- matter. But nothing could be seen or heard. 
ree S the general hullaballo from the passenge: 

pe giie EE Y » other compartments. 
s, (so he mused) she would be a fitting mate After what seemed a long ti 
: ' 5 zn limping along the track with a ligh 


“But have you 
who was leaning out of the cab has fallen down 
broken his leg. He is bleeding profu: and m 
be attended to immediately, otherwi ^ 
The driver is also severely injured ai 
attention," MED bye ls 


" Kanta stood 





"What? In this beastly weather? And in 
any case it is the Railway’s job.” 
ated Kanta looking up: at chim : with: hopeful 


"What? In this beastly weather? And, in 
any case, it is the Hailway's job. You should have 


men for this work," Manohar said addressing the 


“I have already told you, sir, that the driver 
and a fireman have been seriously injured, and are 
ing unconscious. I myself have received injuries, 
though not much. I can spare only one fireman to 
accompany you. If you, sir, do not feel like going 
then I must go and find out some other volunteers 
Walk over to Kodarma for the ‘relief’. ~ 
t this Narendra jumped up saying he. would 
inteer. to go and bring the medicines. ~ 
“That's very good of you, sir," the guard replied 
d started getting down from the compartment. ' 
.  Kanta intervened and striding up to Manohar 
“But Manohar Babu, you were saying just now 


you were used to doing such things. Why should . 


* you fall back now ?” 


"Oh, if- Narendra is going I can, surely, go too, * 


e weather is so foul and especially we have 

to look after". 6. D. o 
"Oh, please do not bother about me. Please 
company Narendra Babu if you want to, without 

r delay" so saying Kanta got down from the 
partment herself to attend to the injured persons, 


he train with engine 1 
as ill and Iyin 


"But where ig our 
She inquired after a paüs 
Manohar would 

re-establish hi 





ONE, who have roamed far and acre, more fertilizers. per « dere and more an 
wide .in. the country-side add seeds per acre.” 

have had. an intimate- acquaint- M 
ance with. the. country people, Apparently feeling very 

must. hayes, failed to- be won formance of his Departman 1 Meers, 
Over by the delightful aroma of : 

the: Taw pot robust. humour that 

effortlessly How out, of the coun- M ive 1 

try «folk. Not. tainted. by any mn ds and al 

touch- of sophistication nor given. It would. be res 
camouflaged. by. any twist of would give us less ado : 

mallee, their wit - an innocent 
.  eervesqenae - that. 


nilsgivings in ih i 
relates toa visit o : 


proving the od tbere wi production. e a 
sent gut its technical experts to the countryside to 
"mers how-to- do better; ‘Each ot these 

‘advice. Some of them: asked that more 

d he used per.acre. The fertilizer expert vice of the local p 


should be 
ence before any. 
"The third e expert em that requested those pi 


hat ver they might do, ed results n ould: not how best the Committee coni 


There was sene for 
i E 





e : 
laugh st the artless humour of the village 


WAGES OF SIN | 


weeds: OL e of delightful 
ma Scottish’ villa ote  Ettrick- 
- George's Insuran ad just then 
duced and a speaker was defending it on 
that it was a practical application. of 
on'on- the Mount.” U 


believe in the Bible, Sir?" a long-legged 


“W: all my heart” 


e consider ‘that this Insurance Act js la l 


the Bible?” 


rue that under the Act there's a mater- 
efit and that a woman gets the benefit whe- 
's married or no?” 
"That is right.” 
e approve of that?” 
With all my heart.” 
fell, sir, how d'ye explain this? The Bible 
wages, of sin is death -and the Act says 
Hins".. : 


FFALOS CANNOT BE PERSUADED 
happened in a Bengal village during the 
orld War when there was a desperate de- 

“eombs made from buffalo horns. 


specifications were drawn up by the Army 


uce the 


“FOLLOW JAPANESE METHO 


Not many years back 4 
paddy cultivation was introduce 
Development Commissioner o 
toured extensively in the vill 
explaining to the farmers € 
method. Everywhere he 
response. But in one of the village meetings he Was 
confronted with an embarrassing but delightful 
query. “We shall certainly act up to vour wise ad- 


: vice, But, please assure us that. feeding on rice 


grown by the Japanese method: would not make o 
children short, squat and flat-faced as the Japa 


| MOSQUITO DE- CONTROLLED ? 


lt happened in a West Bengal village not long 
ago. The Malaria Eradication Programme was being 
introduced there. The Mosquito Control operati 
had begun. But, curiously, the menace of mos 
toes tremendously increased soon. after the opera- 
tion had commenced. The Mosquito Contro] Officer 
naturally felt considerably perturbed had 
a lighter moment when an apparently simple 
ger accosted him: “Sir, have you de-controlled the 
mosquitoes?” 


MINISTER REHABILITATED 


Sometimes the rural humour smells o shrew! 
ness too. The Rehabilitation Minister o St 
shed copious tears in addressing his. constituency .- 
which, incidentally, had a majority of refugees an 
displaced personnel, He ‘confessed that he could not 
do as much as he desired for the relief of their dis 
tress. But he advised that in the larger interests if 
the country, everyone should be prepared for sac 
fice of personal considerations. He spoke for well 
over an hour and when his torrential eloquence ha 


. ceased, one of the audience, who did not till then 


know who the speaker was, asked his neighbour 
about his identity. uo 


When he was told who the speaker «Was, 
asked innocently: “Is he not the same person 
was a Minister once but lost his seat in 
election?" .. dod BE 


“Yes, exactly so.’ Au 
“p won't then | 











By 
: aaa MUKHERJEE 


ou have, heard ot. Jatin Mu- 

khei Aurobindo once 

es; and íhen he 

his. unique tone, 

“A wonderful man! He was a 

man who would belong. to the 

“front rank of humanity any- 

where; such beauty and strength 

“combined together I have not 

ture was like that of a warrior !" 

erjee is. better known. as 

a “young man, he had 

t yal Bengal tiger in his native village, and 
t single-handed. 

ecdotes of Bagha Jatin have become legends 

As-a pioneer of our freedom struggle, his 

d ferocity in respect to the British could 

: niy with a tiger's. But he had a softer 

iving way in charity the last piece of 


oin 1 € had'on him; day in and day out, nursing 


and plague patients, cleaning their dis- 
es by handfuls, with a smiling face; bringing 
men frora the streets, bathing them, 

ig them kindly with Ayurvedic oils and: drugs, 
hem good food and clothing; helping orphans 


idents, arranging for their studies and ` 


é protecting everywhere helpless“natives’ 

e wrath of the Ponceited *white. skins'; 
wicked and. defending the weak. and 
| Such were the deeds attributed tó 


development of. 


in his mateimsl. uncles house e 


early age -Jatin showed 
,and mind, He ha 
training from an ex-service man fro 
West Frontier Provinces, Jatin caught 
the freed -loving nature of his. 

i making, 


hi 
at his. teachers. end fellow-stu 
loved and respected hir 
As a student of. ihe Calcutta 
Jatin. came to know -Sister Nivedi 


is ; said to have become quite intimate 
young. dreamer who Was an excellent 


as well. 


During his. conversations with: ré 
Jatin had the conviction that the sp: 
generation of India would not be possi 
was. politica ly free; 


ln 1899, while nursing 
Jatin's mother caught: the infecti 
to it. Seon’ afterwards: Jatin. joine 
secretariat as an expert stenographer, . 
spend half the year at Darjeeling and 
half in Calcutta. Wherever he was, boy 
men flocked round him, attracted by 
magnetism. From a very early age, 
natural love of great writings. The 
greatest inspiration. He could dr 
need. Wherever young men gathered 


would hold classes 





a of inner spiritual 
Initiated disciple of 
Gin of ‘Haridwar. 
and te Mother india 


te por, and make it 
B India's freedom, since. it 
ilL Jatin’s disciple Chittapriya, 
martyr, was a` descend- 

d himself a 


lore meeting Sri Aurobindo, Jatin had 


ed organising secret societies and initiating — 
men of the country into the creed of an 


on bc aim was gto overthrow the 


anda and organisation of 
| was the preparation o: 3 
) , there would be public pro 
tended to convert the whole nation to the 
independence which was regarded, © 
the vast majority of Indians as un- 
impossible; nd then, there would be 
tion of the peop) 
opposition and "undermin the 
h an increasing non-co-operatión and 
istance. “At that time", writes Sri 
“the military” organisation 3f the great 
sires and their means of military action were 
overwhelming and apparently irresistible as 
ey now are: the rifle was still the decisive wea- 
, air power had not yet been’ developed and the 
of artillery was not so devastating as it after- 
eéanie. India was disarmed, but Sri Auro- 
ought that with organisation and 
om outside their " might be over- 
and in so vast a Asc a 
less of the regular British- armies, even a 
Warfare accompanied by general resistance 
might be effective, There was also a 
| general revolt int the 1 dian army”. 


ding Sri veneni y 
ested: Jatin 


fading 


many revolutionaries: had. done, 


Next came the turn of Samsu lam, 
notorious deputy. Superintendent of P 
dreamed of an ambitious future at the cos 


for. raising funds to. defend. the acc 
. maries) he had. to consent to. Swade 


in. which M. N. Roy was one of his ain lie 


several such “dacoities”. were carried - 


the- country, and the police arrested Li 


-varty, one of Jatin's disciples, at. Darjee 


turned approver, and gave away thirty-two names, 
stating Jatin to be the unanimous leader of the - 
entire revolutionary movement, Young Biren (who .. 
had killed Samsul) too, in a moment of bewildered 
weakness, faltered under the deviou jyachinatio: 
€ rie police and: declared Jatin be f 
eader. >" 


inis til ‘then, surprisi 
‘high post in ihe Benga sec et; eetly 


the personal Secretary. to the Governor. of. Bengal. us 
During the search in his room the police discovered __ 
one of his manuseripts, "The Scheme 
tion of the Vigilance | Commit tee 


could be forced out: of an he po 
their usual method with him- 
large- purse, palatial: home, 
wine, prettiest women... 

“Shut up!” thundered. n h's 
with such a bang on the tabl 1 ' 
collapsed and the Royd Street police loco shook 
with its vibrations. . y i 


a convict under rial 
the Howrah Conspir 


. months of rigorous prison — 


acquitted in April 1911 sin 


"prove the case.” 





E programme ef. in 


or a few centres uide powerful 


Swami Prainananda, Hemendra 
rna Das, Motilal Roy, Sashibhushan 


sation | seemed io have. been paralysed by the 
great blows from Government, 


But set-backs, however. shocking, could - not’ 


pset Jatin's plans. Through various. secret sources, 
Jatin's conviction grew firmer than ever that Ger- 


: hen the «British hold on 

India would no doubt slacken on account of their 
/.. pre-oceupation with the “front”, "Therefore Jatin 
«set about reviving the whole "organisation. by 


: galvanising. ‘the centres. 


H. W. Wilson, in his monumental history, The 
Great War- (Vol. UL, p 348) writes, "Bernhardi, the 
prophet of the New Germany, forecast: 
another danger which concerns ^ England. more 
closely, and directly threatens her vitality, This is 

ae to the Nationalist movement in India and Egypt, 
the growing power of Islam, to the agitation for 
dependence in the great colonies. wees The danger 
imminent that Pan-Islamism will unite with the 
revolutionary elements of Bengal”, According to 


Mr. Wilson, for years even before the partition of 
gal, German leaders had made a minute study. 
India. They knew all about the secret societies 
otting against Britain, 


^ Leaving the charge of the Calcutta centre in 
the hice of his able lientenant, Atul Ghose, Jatin 


essore and, apparently, led a peaceful 
existence with his family and children, and became 
=. ery busy contractor to the district board and 
Government, running a prosperous business with 
its hea -office at Jessore and two or three branch- 
here and there. But very few noticed that 


Jatin's employees were his own associates ' 


in the.revolutionist movement, Under 
contractorship, he started moving from 

istrict on cycle or on his favourite horse, 

nut ^such a dizzy speed that often he was 
seen covering more than a hundred miles a day, 
Government could hardly suspect that  Jatin's 
^ féetive could be anything else than a serious desire 
‘earn his livelihood and feed his family and 
ldren. And, as a proof. of his bona fides, big 
ilges and new public roads were seen springing 
into existence under Jatin's creative hands, as had 


done mills and factories during the boycott. days in 


1905. It was all too late, however, when Govern- 
ment discovered what Jatin was really about. 


BUSINESSMEN - 


In Calcutta and elsewhere too,  Jatin's asgo- 

and disciples were all seen  engrossed in 

sin S, but secretly. continuing their real work. 

iarendra. Chatterjee and Ram Majumdar had 

ed a big cloth-shop,* the Shramajivi Samabaya 

in Harrison Road. Hari Chakravarty had opened the 

Harry and. Sons in Woodmund . Street, to receive 

and supply orders. In College Square, Suresh 

Majumdar had started the Gouranga Press . (from 

"here, a few years later, journals like the Ananda- 
Patrika, th ind Sta E 


‘There is 


of the iios e i Qu 
Jatin had thought 


nition from abr a 


er parts. of the sus 
arrange Kr foreign aids. 


early. years. ot the cen! 
. Banerjee) had gone 


comed these ideals, and men like Sardı 
Kishen Singh father of the. Martyr Bhi 
and so. many others embraced this-ne 


kindled a flame in Lala ‘Hardyal too, 
carried these fire-seeds to San Francisco and 
the help of. revolutionaries like ‘Pandit Rai 


khoje, Kashiram, and Sohan Singh Gr athi 
D tie Indians by . 


time, _the powerful Gain Party cam in 


In the meantime, in London, Zurich. 
too Indians like Maratha, -Paranjape, 
Dhiren Sarkar, Siddiki, Dr. Jnan Dasgu 
Biren Chattopadhyay (Sarojini Naidu 
Champakraman . Pillai, Savarkar, Dhin 
Krishnavarma, Madame Cama, and. 
started organising secret societies. 
India's freedom. Among them too, the 
few of Jatin's emissaries. In course of 


with the German Ministry of Foreign 
Germans had definitely promised to: 
insurrection against the British Raj 


money, arms and ammunition, That tj 


self was directly interested in the. I 
fight has been clearly . stated in The- 
H. W. Wi “A (the f K 





his doings. For some time, however, Bose dis- 

sd himself from the revolutionary activities. 

when, released from prison, Jatin once more 

Rashbehari to come and work for the immi- 

sucrrection, he could not but join him.- The 

influenced Rashbehari is clearly shown 

lugopal in his autobiography. He writes 

secluded garden at Dakshineshwar, Jatin, 

ri and Amarendra Chatterjee were busy 

be planned insurrection when, suddenly, 

straight into Bose's eyes and asked, 

m has to he captured. Possible ?" As 

speli-bound, Bose immediately replied, 

shall do it". And he actually went | and 

he whole matter with Genda Singh, the 

charge of the Fort, so that all the Indian 
agreed to participate in the revolution, 


action was to 
plan fell 

4 *, 
& 


DN 


ihe seed was sown by Indian agitators", writes M. 

W. Wilson, who returned from ^ America at. the 
beginning of the War and visited Singapore on 
their way, That the German intrigues in USA. 
were responsible for the return of these dangerous . 
conspirators to the East during the critical period of 
August, 1914, there can be little doubt", (The Great 
War Vol 6, p. 159)... A E 


At this juncture, one of Jatin’s emissaries. 
Satyen Sen, returned from America, via Japan 
where he had met Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen who showed a 
genuine interest in India's freedom struggle and 
promised active support, Along with -Setyen, came 
two bright young revolutionaries, Pinglay- and 
Kartar Singh (the latter was equipped with. 


‘Jedge of aircraft-making), and four thousand m 





atin's emissary Jiten Lahiri 

ca with the news that the 

p Maverick was going to leave San 

“on April 22, and that on its way, two 
more ships, Annie Larcen and Henry S, would 
join it, all loaded with valuable material for the 
Indian insurrection. , 


THE PLAN 


"One of the ships, it was decided, would stop 
er at Noakhali or Hatia, another at Raimangal 
undarban). Bepin Ganguli and M. N, Roy were 
given the charge of taking delivery and, on the 
. fixed date, marching into Caleutta where all the 
Indian soldiers would join the revolutionists, cap- 
ture Fort William and all Calcutta, and hoist the 


Tricolour. Phani Chakravarty and Bhupati. 


ar 


in response to 

ther centres all 

would simul- 

whole British Raj would 
on top of it, troops of 


eo ARO C . would enter the mainland 
from outside. In India there were only | twelve 


- thousand British soldiers then and there was no 
possibility of bringing in fresh troops, since the 


i ss. 


NN 


Hj 


na 
Mie 


l 


rulers that he had the privilege a 
of administration, while he was Holdin 
in the Bengal secretariat. Also, he h 
dence to for any possible entry of 
ás new rule e nook ai 


At such. 
ning of 1915, 


path ?" D 
One day, while Jatin was in a secret 
at a Calcutta centre, a shadow suddenly 1 
outside the room, aiming at which Chittap: 
a shot. It was a spy, who lay prostrate an 
immediately Jatin ed the meeting to 
But the spy did no ore he could na 
as responsible for : 


Mother. Saradam 

Ramakrishna) . happened. € 
Howrah: Station: Jatin -hastened to. rece 
blessings; In a closeted compartment he 
took the dust of her feet, and exchan 
words with her. When. he left, someone: 
Mother, “What was the talk about?" Sh 
melancholy look. in. hér eyes, "I saw 


blazing. fire!” 
Alter leaving . necessary. > 
Saileshwar at. the Universal Emporium 1 
i i his associates 
Kaptipoda, s nland, in. the de 
of Mayurbhanj, . À 


lar as Sadhu-Baba, and his dwelling cam 
known as Ashram. Sadhu Baba became thi 
their weal and woe, joy and sorrow. Jatin ws 
homoeopathie and allopathic treatmen 
often bring serious cases home and n 
days and nights. Also he had opened 


shop for the poor villagers, and. most 

were "on credit", Moreover, every even 

would hold a class for the illiterate villager 
Leaders from various centres came 


to meet Jatin in Kaptipoda, discuss 


TON i 
At 













































sovereigns at "Jatin’s feet, and also 
j "with spots thereon, where the Ger- 
cated ^ important revolutionary centres 
spots where the ships would anchor, Roy 
that the German ships were already 
vay. Jatin. broke this piece of good news 
ples and associates, Everybody eagerly 
ard to the arrival of the ships. 


Maverick had punctually left San Fran- 
by the time it neared Mexico—after an 


stoms—the Annie Larcen was captured 
ericans, Therefore the Maverick had to 


ui THE LEAK-OUT. 


the time when the Czech revolutionaries 
hiding in America and attempting to rid their 
the Austro-Hungarian domination. The 
were apparently interested in the Indian 
jon, and had managed to become intimate 
he Gadhar members. But when they carne to 
at the Indian revolutionary effort had ad- 
) far, they grew jealous and passed the 
tion on to the French Intelligence Depart- 
í where it promptly reached the. British 
an emergent measure, under the “Defence 
ia Act, the police started arresting Indians 
i ninately. The Central Intelligence Depart- 
girded up their loins to arrest Jatin. At the 
e, British spy ships started following the 
. Desperate, it threw away all the im- 
uments, arms, and ammunition into the 
and was captured in Java, - 














ingapore press-cuttings: ot. this news were 
Jatin. Without feeling the least. depressed, 
ice sent Phani Chakravarty and M. N, Roy 
tavia again, in August, 1915, From there, Roy 
hakravarty went to Sanghai, met the German 
ssador, and made arrangements for two more 
| Sanghai, Chakravarty. found ` Rashbehari 
them with plenty of money and. mate- 
of which he had already despatched’ to 
ajivi of Calcutta, through two young 
iends.. Also he had sent another lot of 
important names and. addresses, and 
uments through Abani Mukherjee, a 
f Jatin’s party. But unfortunately, all 
lem. were arrested in Singapore. Seeing 
"too under arrest, Rashbehari again 









e of such stormy days, Jatin had a vision 









The entire Kaptipoda forests seemed 
touched by a meditative calm, M 
of Kaptipoda hap 


: . He kept on 
that “trance. We sat - side by. side, as- though in D 

.Such was the 

trance of this great devotee! Blessed be you, Jatin!” a 

' ‘Blessed be your name!" 


elay due to its attempts to avoid the Ame- , 


try, he would have left an immortal 


consummate military leader and 

na appearing before himi. The sun was : 
ipe ca Rak ^ qq Hke Chaitanya: these. two toget 
- Jatindranath." 


another world, until it was dark . 


THE EXPEDITION 


Unable to trace Jatin's whereabouts, G. C. — 
Denham (D.LG., Intelligence Dept, of the Central 





Government), along with Sir Charles Tegart (De- — 
and da N. Bird 


puty Commissioner of Police), 
(Assistant Superintendent .of Police). went to Bala- 


^ sore on September 4, 1915, pursuing a. faint due. — z 


On the 5th morning, while searching the Universal 
Emporium, a scrap of paper with the word. "Kapti- 
poda’ written on it, fell into their hands. With a 
great deal of suspicion, they proceeded. towards. 
Kaptipoda, accompanied by E. G. Kilby (District. 
Magistrate, Balasore), Sergeant Rutherford (Proof 
Dept, Chandipur) and E, C; Ryland (DIG, Bihar 
and Orissa), both with their contingents; also, at 
Tegart's request, a company of armed police from 
Balasore joined them. 


They reached Kaptipoda on the evening of ihe 
ith. Informed of their arrival, Jatin personally 
went to see and make sure that they were really his 
“friends”, and made up his mind about what steps 
to take. Only Chittapriya and Manoranjan were in 
the ‘Ashram’ then, Returning there, Jatin explained 
the matter to them and asked them to get ready 
without delay. But Chittapriya and Manoranjan re- 
peatedly requested Jatin, "Dada, don’t. bother. any 
more about us. If you decide to go away all alone, 
who on earth can ever. guess your -wherea 
you kindly care to save.yourself now, any n 
of *asurrections can be hatched and organised | at 
your bidding. Don't worry about anything. else, 
Dada!” But, without uttering a single word, Jatin 
went to his host, Manindra, informed him: of the 
coming of the police, and moved fast towards Tal- 
dihi, twelve miles away, where two more of his dis- 
ciples, Jyotish and Niren, were waiting. When they 
too entreated him again to escape, Jatin replied, "I 
had an impression that by this time you at least 
knew your Dada pretty well But is this the proof 
of it? To save his own life from. danger, could that 
be the leader's first concern?” 


Chitta, Niren, Manoranjan, and Jyotish-—four 
young hero warriors, silent and Tesolute—moved jor- 
ward, following in the footsteps of their. revered 
leader, their loving brother and beloved guru who, 
according to Amarendra Chatterjee an be 
pared with Napoleon alone, as a wa 
general Had he been born in a free, ! 





















history of mankind.” Or, in Atul Ghose’ 









the country like Shivaji and s > 















‘EE LEGENDARY HEROISM OF BAGHA JATIN. 


‘thousand rupees, if anybody could capture Jatin or 
his followers. And then Manindra added, “Still there 
is time. If you go away in the direction of the 
Meghasani range across the dense forest, you'll 
very soon be out of danger, Please don’t delay, for 
the. country’s sake at least.” 


“NO!” replied Jatin in a firm tone, “It ig no 
more an occasion to keep in hiding and save our 
little life. The crucial moment calls for a show- 
down!” Then, taking some money from Manindra 
(out of their funds), and a rifle, Jatin went away 
to join his four disciples, 


Early next morning, Jatin and his party reach- 
ed the bank of the river Bura-Balam, near Bala- 
sore town. But no ferry agreed to take them across, 
since it was raining. All of a sudden, one of the 
beatmen shouted, “Well, these must be the dacoits. 
Hurry up! you'll get thousands of rupees: Dacoits! 
Dacoits!” 


At once a terrible row shook the banks of the 
Bura-Balam with excitement, In vain did the revo- 
lutionaries try to convince the villagers that they 
were not dacoits. But, when the crowd desperately 
rushed to catch them, Manoranjan fired blank shots 
to keep them off. The crowd retreated, But, as 
Jatin and his party swiftly ran past village alter 
village, the pursuers increased in number, When 
they were near the village Kamtana, two daring 
villagers pounced upon Jatin, but only to be hurled 
off in a split second. They, however, managed . to 
stand up with difficulty, and urged others to run 
after the fugitives. None dared; and yet none gave 
up the chase. 


After a while, when some fellows mustered 
courage and tried to seize the revolutionaries, Mano- 
ranjan killed one of them and injured another, At 
last the mob, demoralised, shrank back, and went 
to inform the police, Taking advantage of the posi- 
tion, Jatin and his party reached the Mayurbhanj 
Road, and moved fast in search of a vantage-point. 


For a few whole days, the five heroes walked 
without food and any kind of rest, not to speak of 
sleep. Jatin realised that this could not continue for 

: long. Something had to be given to the boys, On 


their way, when they found a village aweets shop, 
they bought a rupee-worth of muri and having ne 


` change on them, they gave the bo x ten- 


rupee note, and ‘left the place. — 
THE ENCOUNTER 


Xt occurred to the shopkeeper that probably | 
these were the much-spoken-of dacoits. Again & a 
crowd gathered. Again the chase began, By the time — 


' they reached Sahupara, they saw a company of | 


police rushing towards them. ‘Encouraged by the 
sight, the crowd grew so excited that the revolu- - 
tionists had. to fire blank shots again in 

scare them away. Then they jumped into the T 
swam across, sped through a big paddy field, 3 
entered a forest at the end of the village Chasa- E 
khand. Niren was ill, So Jatin selected a hillock - 
skirted by a tank on one side and surrounded by A 
ant-hills, climbed it up with his disciples, and ask- | 
ed them to be ready with their Mauser pistols and — 5 
long-range rifles, and wait for his orders to fire. 


Through his’ binocular, Chittapriya saw the — 
British army advancing rapidly towards them in | 
the ntaaner of a pincer movement, on one side of - A 
which was Major Freath (Superintendent, Defence | 
Dept.), while on fhe other, were Sergeant Ruther=- 4 
ford, Sir Charles Tegart, Bird, Ryland, Denham, | 


Khudabox, and Khasnobis (a CID Inspector). 


Suddenly Manoranjan noticed a man waving d 
a piece of white cloth from the top of a tree, The 
revolutionists understood the signal and shot .him 
down, In the meantime, realising where the fugi- — 
tives were, the police opened fire as they charged | 
towards the-hillock. Bat, there was no repons den ag 


the hillock: 


Jatin, the strategist that he was, had - deluded E 
his enemies into thinking that his party had ne | 
long-range fire arms, and so drew them well within — 


-his firing-range. When the soldiers were about to - 


climb the hillock, he riddied them with a volley ot 
bullets. The firing continued from behind the ter- 
mite-hill, decimating the enemy ranks, till the 
struggling survivors were forced to retreat. The 
bewildered: officers sharply ordered the soldiers to 
lie prone. But the relentless rain of bullets~ gave 
them no respite. The regiment tried hard to ad- 
vance, crawling up the muddy slopes. The British 
officials, struck L4 awe and admiration for Jatin's 
military tact could find no way to | 
save their men who were falling — 
by the dozen. 

After three hours’ constant 
firing Jyotish murmured, “Dada, the 
bullets are running short!” Firing 
with both hands equally steady, 
Jatin. gave them the last bag of ` 
bullets. But its key could not be | 
found, and the leather was so thick | 
that while they tried every possible . 
means to open it, a sepoy had al- 
ready climbed a tree and fired from 
there, The shot whizzed past Chitta- | 
priya's head, Next moment, when | 

P the brave young hero lifted his head, 
|a second shot hit him dead! A 


: Jatin, had . received sim bullet E 
i: wound in his left thumb; . yet “he ~ 

continued firing with his right hand, . 
Seeing Chitta’s tragic end, he “drew 


yl the four heroes desperatély.. fired 


(Continuo on Tape. a ji 





VIVEKANANDA CENTENARY 


. (A WORLD-WIDE. COMMITTEE) 
Inauguration. performed by DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
President of India on the 20th January, 1963. 
E rer Functions :) 


sa 15th Dec. 
.. from 16th to 18th Dec. 
for one month from 20th Dec. 
ce from 28rd to 25th Dec. 
ie cr ce from 25th to 28th Dec. 
^A Parliament of Religione for one week from 30th Dec. 
(Delegates. from all parts of the world are expected 
$ to participate.) 
© Venue; Park Circus Museu Quee 
CENTENARY PUBLICATION: 
Chhotoder Vivekananda ve .. > 
Vivekananda — ., $$, AE 
Geeti (101 songs with intonationa) 
'ekananda Lila Geeti mi ed 
Yugacharya Vivekananda (in the "Press) 
Shishuder Vivekananda Pictorial (in Press) 
Swami Vivekananda Memorial Volume (in Press) 
Pietorial Album : (in Press) 


Centenary Badges: vs di one és Pictures .25 nP., 
7 nP., .50 nP. 


Coupons : uL Swamiji's pictures and sayings are 
e in all leading Banks of India Rs. 5/-, Rs. 3/-, & Re. V» 


Patronship Fee: Rs. 500/. z Membership Fee: Rs. 20/- 
For any two members of the same family Rs 30/- 
For students and persons having monthly income of less 
. than Rs. 250 — 10/- 
Contributions: Big or small are exempt from Income Tax and will 
be thankfully accepted & acknowledged, 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS ENQUIRE OF t 


 €y Office : Swami Vivekananda Centenary Phone: 34-4846 
163, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta - 14 
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le S the train steamed out of the 
g -Howrah station, Pranab took 

. ott Tla's letter from his pocket. 

5 -His eyebrows puckered with 
annoyarice as he read it once 
more, “It is nearly four weeks 
..,Sinee you last came here. I 
¿kmow this ds the busy season in 


offiee, but Dipu refuses to... 


time crying for 


‘Do please come fi ve 


el- Teassured. » 


i 1 ie ce which was now disturb- 
ing his pauanimity He had. clearly forgotten to büy 
set! ; Was his fault, though. On 
3 he: ad to ‘drop in at Queenie’ s 

ce, and everything got upset there, 
His eyes Ht up as he thought of Queenie. He 
ldn't recall what her real name was (did she 
ave one ?), but, to him; she was, and would always 

in, the queen of his. heart; 


Poor Queenie! As on ‘other Saturdays, she 


g forward to spending this Saturday also 
s company, Jt was a great disappoint- 


chetiering and. jab i g until 
jeking. Pranab- could . 





t was arranged that , 
time, but even that was 
So Pranab had to dev 
evening he would pie 
d together they would 
ayed with h moth 


ever asked him whether he. was 
e though: “it necessary to. bring 
s wife lla was in Bolpur 
ipu: she had gone 
ularly as, on the eve 
child, h 


duties and obligations ? 5 
Perhaps he was becoming a little too 


Tia. After all, they had been married for ten lon 
wears, she had borne him a son (his heart softened 
-as he thought of young Dipu) an ther ; 


the way. She did have some righ wife a 
as the mother- of his children, didn't sh h, hel 
thought Pranab, why must life be so complicatec 

: The sight of Ila anxiously watching A 
down from the rickshaw, did not particul 
den his heart, He replied ‘briefly to 
and asked: “Where is Dipu? — c; 

Du. ne got poa: ol fever since. ‘this 


e is in 

pua followed Ila into fhe Inner. apart 
He first went to his parents-in-law, asked them hov 
they were and then came to the room where Dipu 
wes anxiously awaiting the arrival of his father. 

As soon as he saw Pranab, he sat up on his bed. 
end asked: “Have you brought the Ludo set, © 
daddy?” : ; 

Pranab sianunered in: reply t ep forgot 
about E Dipa, I have got a nice box ‘ 


box of to NE 

Pranab € ‘continued + ep shall 

the next time I come”, - 
Dipu remarked t. 

another month © 


My ‘boss would r 
not until the annual 





ven two- years back you used to write 
y, Ha said feebly, 
iow, this is nothing short of blaekmail, thought 
ab. Why must he write everyday when there 
“nothing special to sav? ^ After all, they had 
been married ten long years. In such a situation, 
one didn't write to his wife even once a week. By 
.tomparison, he had been almost an angel-—he had 
been. writing. at least twice a week. 

He, however, did not wish to enter into an ar- 
,  Bument with Ia. He simply said: “Get ug go and 

+ «¿have our dinner.” í : i 
Throughout the following «day (Sunday), he 
avoided lla as much as possible. He talked For a 
while with his father-in-law and devoted a good 


bit of his time to: Dipu who was already feeling | 


better. Towards the evening, he went oüt for a 
long stroll : he could not stand the close atmosphere 
of the house any longer. 
; By the time he returned home, it was well past 
t, He was to catch the first train to Howrah 
.in the morning. So he had an early dinner and 
retired to his room. E . 
. As lia came to share his bed, she asked: “Don’t 
you love me any more ?” 
ranab almost sat up, |. 

Why do. you. ask this question ? 
—You know why. You have come after a 
month, but not one kind word, not one word of 
ew affection has slipped out of your lips! Have I 


ceased to be your wife, the mother of your | 
"children ? 
_., Ma was on the verge of tears. 
-—Now, now, please try to understand, Ila.... 
b pleaded....Believe me, I have been up. to 


a pat e 


fast asleep 7 ; V 

Sleep, . however, emed to hav 
Pranab... As he looked at Ila lying b) 
calm content, deep pity arose. inside 
wondered if he should not cut off all 
with Queenie, — B 

But the very . thought of sayin, 
Queenie made him smart with pain, 
be so utterly selfish when the poor g 
much on him? Would it not sim 
heart? . ^ — DUNG EE 
And yet facts must be faced one day. 
or later, Queenie would come to kno 
wife and children. With this knowledge, 
love him still? Certainly not! o 

For hours Pranab tossed about in bed 


come to. no final decision. 


He was woken from sleep by IL 
"Do getup: Ho. is past six alea 
you to start for the station. 
»Pranab got up in haste, quickly b 
teeth and collected his week-end sui as 
—1 have already called a rickshaw 
to the station... ] 
Thank you, thank you so much, Ila, 
Dipu came up rübbing his sleep-laden 
said, "Please don't forget to bring the Lu. 
Saturday.” = qE D Se 
lla asked: "You are coming 
aren't;you. To e ; 
Pranab had no time to mak 
of them. He hurriedly got into 
asked ihe puller to run as fast as h 
That same elderly gentleman w: 
partment again. “As Pranab got in, h 


; from. the magazine and: nodded to i 


“(Continued on 





en, Jyotish, and Manoranjan 400 Were. bad- 
1 ut, unable to bear their beloved Guru's 
ounds, they quickly tore their dhotis into 
nd sought to give him some first aid. Look- 
‘Jatin said, “I am leaving you three 
efore you die tell the people of our coum- 
ere never Mesi Let them know 


ap: 


the meantime, British officers and sóldiers 
around. and captured them! Hats off before 


re the operation, Jatin : said by way of a 
j lecla tion, *I- alone am responsible for all 
e till now. My associates are mere 
innocent, mere tools in BY 
ste that "they are acquit 


was successful. But on the 

10, 1915, w 
n with a brotherly care, 
stitches and bandages. And 
i | gushed out. Jatin smiled and exclaim- 
A “much ood. left still? . Fortunately, 
rery drop of it has been shed in ihe worship of 
e Mother!” set nnn 


n's elder sister Vinodebala had once written 
*Jati, take care that we may never have to 
1e lion being caged.” 


H e, tell me, Phat € 
smile - ‘Jatin y 


pt 
passenger. 
—about Ila, Queenie and hir 
his mind: he would not see 
speak fo- her over the 
io her. : 
But his determi 


phone call from Que 
readily agreed to pick her 


lal. 
The. atmosphere in the flat 
ing to Pranab's jaded nerves. 


Playfully, she said? “ 
you were eae the week 


~I met Mr. Roy of ; your office o Sa , 
ing. He told me that you had gone to Bolpur. The 
I saw án the Sunday papers yesterday that they were 
having the new year mela there, At once knew . 
that you had gone to see. the mela. I am very 
annoyed, though—for your not having even offered 


- to take me with you! 


Pranab breathed a sigh of relief. bo had been 


. à narrow shave, indeed! 


But shouldn't he avail himself of the opportu- . 
nity to make a clean breast of things ? Pranab wa 


‘half inclined to go right ahead. 


He said: “You are right, Queenie. I dia go 
to Bolpur, but not to see the mela......" Ae 

Queenie nestled -against him and said: “I 
know, I-know. A busy man like you would never 


make a trip all that way to Bolpur just to see . 


cof course, you. combined business 
And that is why I have forgiv n you 


- Reflectively, she. added; 
away from work? Iw 


stopped delih i 
] imeeli upto Queenie's embrace, . 


P No, he would not say anything to ‘Queenie, 
certainly not today. Let. events take their own 
course. He “would . mueh rather. ha 
i n ey tear asunder 4 








By DEBESH DAS 


OOLISH girls keep diaries, ele- 
ver ones don’t.” 
"Y immediately turned side- 
f ways to notice who made this 
:. . bright statement, You too would 
have done the same, 
But lá is. not possible fo 
glance sideways for long. This 
is not done, In England the con- 
‘ventions amount to tyranny. This very moment 1 
keenly missed the element of individual freedom 
i joy in India. 


-Why should I not be able to cast a longish 
lance towards the glamour girl sitting at the next 
bie? Anyhow, I was all attention, 


Tr companion, L guessed, was on. the right 

de of forty. I have. been noticing him for the last 
ys occupying the table next to me in the 

| room of the hotel. On his very first appear- 

e had broadeast as bland, genial: smile 


ce 1 
t the pleasant old waiter who looked after my 
nd credited the whole of to my ledger. 


rican in its forward. look; Seems to fy 
the latest model. Cadillac.” 


A very nice metaphor indeed. Hotel A 
for the froze 


their formal w: . Nothing but heavy 


.melt it. But Joe here was oozing with — 


for this mustachioed hn Bull, 


sured phrases and 
Saturday TI leave: 
morning coffee o: 


question of 

is supposed to 

Maharajas? 
The wait ro 


l remarked, “ 





nel had: earned a à military cross dur- 
réal combatant, Not ‘only brave but 


& 


ented, "Sure! Why else would he come 
-After all he isn't staying here, on 


i ce: Has a top 
ent. That's why he is putting up here 
> run: [by his own 


* and not in the. 


ven. then, dir 


l my Private Secretary and are 

' you have to keep a diary. Oh, 

ber of engagements, the . races, the boat 
fashion parade, the hunts. You have to go 


ese. if you don't note them in a diary you. 


iss some.” 


irl replied, “You bet I won't miss any- 
hen Tam no longer a miss. " 


you have to note down things, Just 


in love with your hats. In one week 
ught no less than five hats from the 





are going 4o be my wif 
you have lo het |: d 


box, I don't maké a ake about, them But the 
first mistake I made was about you.” 

“Amazing! I am a very ordinary gin 

“No, you don't know how extraordinary you 
are, The first evening I met you your conversation 
was stunning. I had never come.across a sophisti- 


cated girl like you. The next day on my way to your 


flat I went to a florist for a bouquet, He picked out 
two, one for a blonde and the other for a brunette." 
“And what did you say?” 


ep ‘was not sure what the colour of your hair. 
would be that evening. 1 bought both.” 


“No, no. You're just Kidding me. When did 1 
become so clever? Of course, I have in stock oa few 
catchy expressions and phrases, But. that's merely 
for table talk.". 


“To me and to all connoisseurs you are ex 
ordinary. That's why I want to marry you. wick. 
Before other ‘connoisseurs discover yo Rd 

where's the hurry, darling? 1 
to all that you. want, I have even come to stay: with 
you in this hotel. But you mustn't spend like this. 
after marriage. I don’t like wasting. money. 

"Don't you worry, darling? Only the expendi- 
ture is a waste which isn't useful fo your wife or 
sweetheart" 


I could hardly resist the temptation to steal 
another glance towards the girl who was ' "thus: 
stumped by such protestations of love. - 


Next day Joe again came up to my table. He 
had some hot news to whisper. The Colonel and his 
girl had been out on a driving spree yesterday. A E 
brand new car of champagne colour . awaits their. 
pleasure twenty-four hours, : 
as her beauty. “They are go 
To-night one of the well-1 
don was coming to have s 





THE GOLDEN PHANTOM -> 
hampagne and chicken were served in dy 1 


` the most exclusive fashion. A statuette of a fairy  - 
was sel on the middle of the table for three with a 


to continue the narration of their Story, Eaves- 
droppirg might be more rewarding. I kept my ears 
pricked. : 


- The girl was saying, “Yes, darling. It was great 
fun indeed. The entire day seemed to be on the 
wheels. And how fast you drive. Only one thing 1 
didn't care for much.” 

“Which one. My moustache waving with the 
breeze?" 


“Good Heavens! Your moustache is the right 
expression of your personality. It goes well with 
your big business. The only thing I didn't like were 
ihe curious looks of the sentries when we were 
pena that big jail. Why did they wave towards 
you?” ; 


“Oh, only this much! You know, 1. often go 
there for welfare work. You know I like to reduce 
the burden of the people afflicted.” 

“I hope, darling, you. won't consider me a 
burden.” $ à 


“You? Never, never, dearie 
Other girls are attracted towards 
me for what I possess, not for me. 
But you are not that type. We 
two are meant for each other. I 
have got nobody to call my own; 
nor have you." 


“Only that I shall become 
yours, It's said that the mother- 
. in-law is the referee in the fight 
between a wife and her husband. 
The WM-i-L naturally sides only 
with one party. We won't have 
any such handicap. No relations 
to cast their shadows on us.” 


"That's why I am telling you. 
Probably a very big jeweller is 
coming to dine with us to-night. 
He is a connoisseur of both jewels 
and beauty. Last night I told you 
stories about. a lot of historic 
jewels known all over the world. 
Don't forget to garnish your con- 
versation with them now and then. 
For instance, the Kohinoor, the 
Cuilinan and other diamonds." 


“But why?" 


"You know these big brass are 
rather high-brow. But you must 
impress them that you know all 
about the best of their wares. I 
am gomg to buy jewellery worth 
so much from him and he must 
understand that you appreciate 
their value. Of course, your value. 
cannot be judged in terms of 
diamonds and rubies, my déar.” 


“Oh dear, both your glamour and flattery are 
equally irresistible.” 
1 fully agreed with the lady, I had no doubt the 
Colonel would beat hollow all other men in the 
smart set, s 

1 was in a hurry for two mornings and finished 

my breakfast in my suite. I didn't know how far 
this drama hád progressed. As I was going to un- 
dress as night there was à knock at the door. 


"Joe looked both sad and excited. Something 


` dreadful has come to light, The moustache of the 
- Colonel was not genuine. Joe was speaking in 
. riddles. I asked him to cough it out straight, 


The Colonel's private marty last night was 


pocket, the colonel held > this 
the lady’s arm tenderly 


stunning. C 


fountain of golden light streaming out of her lips. 


They had their supper in mellow light and “the - Y 


dinner for three ran up to nearly fifty pounde. The 
waiters got a cash tip of five pounds while other 
diners looked on. 

Next morning the Colonel and the young lady 
went to the jeweller's shop and made a special 
“selection 
pounds, Ultimately jewellery worth twenty thou- 
sand was purchased. But the Colonel would take 
delivery of the stuff in the hotel only after the 
cheque had been cashed by the jeweller. < 

But there was a select lunch party at the Dor- 
chester and could the lady put on the diamond 
brooch for the party? The cheque could be cashed in 
a matter of hours and the brooch was valued at 


only about one thousand pounds. One thousand only —— E 


out of a lot worth twenty thousand. 


Now everything depended on 
' the jeweller’s chivalry. A business- 


man has hardly an opportunity to - E 


show: such chivalry. Besides, the- 
golden hangover of last nights 
champagne was still there. Putting 
+ the brooch in his pocket the Colonel 


^ held the lady's arm. tenderly and E 3 


put her in the swanky car. Back in 


the hotel she was dressing up cheer- _ EU 


fully. The Colonel would himself — 
put the brooch on her when she w: 
dressed, À 


In an hours time the jewell 
came running to the hotel and - 
stormed at her door. In his hand. 
was no casket of jewellery but only < 


a cheque. A cheque dishonoured ab — | 


the bank. 


A. few minutes later somebody - 


called from the motor car people. -< 3 
Such an expensive car and its hire p- 


‘for the second week had not yet © 
been paid, As things got doubtful, 
the hotel bill also was presented to 
her. A bill for both of them, Every- 
body knew that she was due to gét 
married to him. 


I was completely taken aback — 
at this development. Of course, I 
thanked Joe for having taken the 
trouble to tell me such an intefest- 


Putting the brooch in his ing story ‘so late at night. I even 


thought that it would look nice if 
week's tip were made a little 
bigger. . ~ zx 


> But Joe didn’t move away and. kept. standing. 


Probably he had got something more .up. in his 
sleeves. a ; 


Ultimately he coughed a little and said very - 
plaintively, “Sir, can I say something?" : 


I immediately became cautious, The sentrics at 


' the jail had waved at the Colonel. He might be one 


of the jail birds. The way he had led this gir] ug 
the garden he was a clever man indeed. Why was 
Joe asking for permission to say Perne while 
telling me story of such s scoundrel? Prohably 

: (Continued on Bage 86%, 
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; Jabour. 
‘a native sense of Justice, and it 


was his own. He did not meddle 2 


others affairs nor d he Hike’? that others should 


: But the world is not always what one likes H 
io be. While Harihar loved peace there were others 
whose love lay elsewhere, Anybody elses peace 
may sometimes become their eye-sore, 


‘Banamali was Harihar’s cousin, He was junior 


of money during 
tiv: ge with 


ud house 


the village, who brought 
d been don 


He forcibly. oni poden 
land so long occupied by Harih 
First. crimin 





e was going 
ho told him tauntingly, 
ir seat. by the side of 


ake it seriously. He 

wn by Bipin as if he had heard 

ihe ruere pierced the heart of Bana- 
anl 


Aa E he replied in an. 


how you have earned. money, 


to me, and make : sewher 
house out ot oh end feel o sting of e 


ed epa 
they held each other so firmly that 
be separated. Just at tha j 
twelve: 2odd ^ 
“Where 


es,” said a M comping the bun À E 
floor. The two houses stood «side L de, and. there : 
was only a Jow partition wa ; them. 

would not take much 

that weak barrier, an é 

for my father's. tomo 

gravely, “You should also go wit 
glanced sadly at his: wife; but said 





Harihar. In spite of 
ut | feel for her, After 


helpless Banamali would be without 
umber of children. There would be 
ily to look after them if she died 
his eldest son, was only twelve 


Rabi did not like the idea of t leaving the village. 
“This is the time for cultivation. Who will work in 
the fields if we go away from the “village,” he said. 

Kali knew it, She cast her pensive glance at her 
son and. said, “Who knows what will happen to- 
morrow? Live we must, then well think what we 
sħould do to live.” 

Harihar and his wife could not sleep. They 
only. drowsed. That spell was broken by the loud 

ailing which came from the adjoining house. 

“Do you hear?" said Harihar to his wife. 


Xali left the bed and lighted the lamp. “She is 
dead, 1 think." “What should I do?" asked Harihar. 
Co “Tm arranging everything," replied Kali, "We 

ust leave the village before dawn. Go and ask the 
er to be ready with the bullock cart.” 

© Harihar was annoyed, "I'm not thinking of how 

d when we'll leave the village," he: said, and then 

muttered as if to himself, “Banamali is in distress. 

hould I keep aloof from ‘him? He is my near rela~ 

and junior to me. I -should have endured his 


li was à astonished. “How is it? Did he really 
touch your body? Are not you older than he”? She 
concluded her speech saying that no wrong remain- 
‘ed unredressed in the kingdom of. God, 
The question of right and wrong may be de- 
"afterwards," said Harihar in a firm voice. “I 
nüst go there and see how the matter stands. The 
dead body should be removed without delay." 
Kali stood in front of the door and obstructed 
"passage by stretching her hands, "No need of 
ing any compassion, I can't allow any one to 
cgo hat cursed house." It was nearly midnight. 
The night was dark, and not even a soft breeze was 
blowing. The wailing in the adjoining house was 
heard no more. An ominous silence seemed to reign 
| the village. Harihar and Kali sat upon their bed 
ently and uneasily. The children were sleeping, 
but Rabi could not sleep. He once wanted to go to 
the house of his uncle, but his mother said sternly, 


“Do lie down,” and he lay down at once. “No sound . 


as heard in the house,” said Harihar breaking the 

silence. Will not Banamali make arrangement for 
her cremation during the night?" ' 

“Who will come out of their house in the mid- 

night?” said Kali 

hen another period. of silence. Harihar pricked 

ears for any noise to indicate a funeral march. 

ly he heard his name called out in the ad- 

house. It was the voice of Banamali, "Are 

you. awake, Haridada?" he said ina trembling 

“Yes, Ym," replied Harihar softly, “How 

: your wife?” “Oh, she's no more,” wailed.Bana- 

mali, “and: two: of ¡he children have started vomit- 


if you can save - e boy.” 


outbreak soón took an epidemic turn 
died. There were new cases every d 

Kali had gone to her father's. 
ren. Neither. Harihar nor Rabi  accompan 
“How can I leave my brother at this time 
to Kali. “And Rabi? No, he'll not go. I dot 
that he should leave his father and un 


. away to save his own Tife.” 


nursed the 7 patients, and: "dis Whatever. e 
Rabi helped him calling. in. the doctor, 
medicines and preparing food. 


At last Banamali himself was down 
fatal disease, and before death could ri 
from the sorrows and sufferings, his only son 
was also infected. Two patients, and 
alone, It became difficult for hi | 
He had no sleep, no rest,” 
even for a moment, The bó 


led and have done 
you. And what do 
knows whether S 

lamp of the family 
with emotion. 
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will survive me,” he said. “How can I live if I lose a - 


brother like you?" 


Banamali breathed his last, and  Sudhir reco- 
vered slowly. The disease withdrew its claws, and 
at last disappeared. 


Weal and woe, hope and fear are the concomi- 
tants of life. Love, hatred and all other emotions 
are concentrated to it. We have nothing to do with 
death. Death is the thing of the past, and life is 
concerned only with present and future. Grief does 
not last long, and nature does not like it. So in course 
of time the village became normal again, and people 
got time to think of worldly affairs, both good and 

evil. Kali had returned with her children, After all 
she was a woman and a mother. Her motherly 
feelings overflowed at the sight of Sudhir. She took 
him in her lap and wept. 


Harihar sighed a sigh of relief at this sight. 


Everyone in the village heard of the will of 
Banamali. Some admired Harihar for his tactful- 
- mess, others blamed Banamali for his foolishness. 
There must have been some foul play, said uncle 
Sripati. The compounder was the writer of the 
deed, and the doctor was the witness. He was sure 
that they had got a good amount of money from 
Harihar for what they had done for him. He, how- 
ever, consoled himself by thinking that things might 
turn otherwise when Harihar would apply for pro- 
bate. Sudhir had his maternal uncle, who must 
come forward to take the side of his minor nephew. 
He would see that Harihar did not enjoy the pro- 
perty peacefully. 


Day after day, month after month passed, but 
there had been no change in the financial position 
of Harihar. He did not redeem the mortgaged pro- 
perty, but sold it, This astonished everybody. But 
people were not fools. They soen discovered that 
Harihar was no other than a hypocrite, In order to 
- hoodwink others he had sold a portion of his pro- 
perty. He had been now in possession ‘of all the 
property of Banamali:; what if a portion of his 
own was sold? 


E Sudhir and Rabi read in a High school, which 

was situated at a distance of three miles from the 
village. Sudhir had a bicycle on which both of them 
rode. When they passed the Matriculation examina- 
tion Harihar said to them one day, ‘“’Tis beyond 
my means to bear the expenses of higher education 
for both of you. Sudhir should go to a college, but 
Rabi, you're to seek a situation.” “I don't want to 
continue my study if Rabi does not,” said Sudhir. 
“But where shall I get money?” said Harihar help- 


lessly. “And you? I can’t allow you to discontinue 
your study. People are apt to think otherwise if you 
discontinue,” 


. But Sudhir could not realise the difficulty of 
his uncle. He meant what he said. So both of them 
were sent to college, and Harihar again sold an- 
other portion of land without the knowledge of 
others. Years rolled by and in course of time their 
college education was also over. But  Harihar's 
health broke down in the meantime. He lost his 
appetite, and was growing weaker and weaker 
every day. In spite of this he had to work hard in 
the fields, and drag his body homeward towards the 
evening. One day he returned from the field and 
said that he was feeling unwell. He lay down on 
his bed. Kali felt the temperature of his body and 
said, “You’ve got fever again.” 

It was not their practice to call in a doctor or take 
medicine as soon as one fell ill. The doctor was. 
called in on the fifth day. He examined the patient 
and said gravely, "'"Tis a very serious case. Let me, 
however, see what I can do.” “You may do what- 
ever you like,” said Harihar to the doctor, smiling. 
“I also have something to do, and this must be 
done with delay. You were one of the witnesses of 
the will executed by Banamali. I've executed an- 
other. Please put your signature in it.” 


Contents of the will and a sale deed surprised 
everyone. The property which Banamali had be- 
queathed on him was returned to Sudhir, and the 
land which Harihar had to. sell for the education of 
his son was sold to Sudhir by a registered deed. 
Harihar gave Sudhir the will, the sale deed, the 
Pass Book of the postal savings bank and an account 
book, and said to him, “You'll find everything in the 
account book. The cash left by your father was 
spent for your education, There had been ‘suits with 
your father for a portion of my land, The land 
really belonged to me. I have, however, sold it to 
you.” 


Sudhir was puzzled, He remained silent for a 
few moments and then said with tearful eyes, “Am 
I not like a son to you? Why should you behave with 
me in this way? What right have I to take back what 
had been given to you by my father?” 


Harihar smiled. “What your father did he did 
with due deliberation, and I’m not less considerate 
than your father. Do you think that you've any 
right to judge the action of your father’ and uncle?” 
Sudhir was going to say something in reply to this, 
but had to stop by the direction of the physican. 
“Oh, what a relief,” said Harihar as he closed his 
eyes never to open them again. 





: d hearty in this 

bode enjoying a well- 

| furnis ouse, beautiful gar- 
dens, costly dress and a high 
salary, Discarding all these, why 
do you like to go to the world 
below ? King 

there to adore you. In heaven 
rnal ye 


d 
e met of. all the 

E 3 am i with their > 

ic] Dr letters e . Th Can you win heir 


ment 1 shall land | 0 “If they are m 
in. 1f I ever grow old : 
back. again". à 
re you so puffed up with pride ? Is there any 
-of such admiration here?" 
“Men will surely receive me more warmly”, 
i world sang 





he bosom and. 
You will simply 
e be prepared to 


everythi 
eR t Join cloth. So 
d stark naked Leek d at him Narada 


‘plied Kutuk. My knee-long beard 
re ed the purpose of my dress!” 


by austere contempla on 

senses, he bly said: 
rvasi, my chief court-dancer, is going 
z for your entertainment. 


hich is called “strip-tease” - 


on-Hindus) of the western part 


Agni, Vayu and 
sage Narada and the like, preat 
ya and Others and said: 

ere, Celestial. nymphs Mencia 

present. We are gratified by 

ce. Now would you please permit Urvasi 

begin her dance performance ? $ 





and subju.a- 


l have to cast off my dr ire 
l not object : 


then and there." " 
Urvasi then “eas 
bright, gaudy anc ng d 
emeralds and je ‘She then 
a While she slipped of per ieee 


Sage Parvat raised 
a it. 3 


Urvasi said to Indra asid M 
Parvat is floored”, a aside: ."My Lord, Sage 


The dance went, on, Sage Parvat closed his eyes 
$ Ae d ( Continued on Page 20) 
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o ne ee the blue 


voyage among 
"Satadal ` 


oig = was forty, nt. -partidularty 
romantically inclined. A’ 
of three children he hi 
occupations. The pay 
enough to keep them going, | 
jobs such as writing notes 
cles on the international sit 
į pectable pursuits, but 
seful, T o make Both | end: 





self? Only 1 wouldn't Uke to. ad 
I old- fashioned- fatalist would 


j my ancestors | 
en believe in the theory of rebirth,” 


eliever like me who hav : 
I have a horrible feeling. . 


from under my feet... Tm 
ig, groaning ali the 


T am never the same person, I change. 


mirror ‘those various transformations cf 


lity. 





Pal FT very 


^ often laugh ma away, ‘put these silly jokes got 


on one's nerve. d in her position Satadal babu 
might have found these too trifling to care, Pe : 
Roma aonoyed hi with her ne 





“Yes, you were 
a Title T 


Wherever. you. 
into his voice 


Caleutta but this | 
what's the matter 1 
You, now, that is 


p oticing. An unfa 
comparison with. Rome came to his mind... 
They entered into the curtained privacy 
eabin. He ordered cutlets. “Is there anythi 
you would like to have?” He asked her, 


: Roma said, “Tve 1 
: ee from the have to order, . X do 
"her big dark 

thered partl re to be fed. But you 
seem to be | in a talkative mood.” 

hat rubbish, we d talk as we. eat. B 

let me have your poems,” Satadal said with 
gaiety as he held a his hand, 


asked an ene 
“L am ah 


Suddenly Satadal : was seized with 
felt angry at himself. Wh: 
pointment so obvious = 
Ali right, she was plain, adal 
handsome hero. either. iat! 
before his time, temples turning gray—was 
à pleasure to. the eye? Besides, they had no 
te expect looks -— among friends, beauty shou! 
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whose magic spell the heart the male loses . 
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USIC “is a fine art, because it 


É awakens aesthetic consciousness 


in the depth of man’s mind and 
bestowson him unbounded joy and 


pressions; where: 
forms of ani 
either in the 


moulding and atti 





happiness which enable him to 

.enjey the. intrinsic beauty of 

f Nature and the transcendental 

} calmness of the Soul as well The 

: sweet ahd soothing vibrations of 

ones and tunes of music bring into him the 

lorious memory of man's real entity and nature at 
nee immortal and changeless, 

: c as a fine art unlike literature, sculpture, 
Painting and architecture employs sound as the f W 
medium of artistic expression, . Though literature, hibit the effect. * * In the matter 

sculpture, painting, architecture and music fall also, architecture may be compared. 

the category of Fine Arts, yet the art of he earlier stages of its de 


vocal inflexion; and. i 
ture, thus giving mobi 
sculpture and painting ; music emb 
. feelings of which all those other a 












rn rrying wit - the 

ig, hi E. uL pri- 
rage tribes of all countries of the 
ces and songs and those were their 
consolation and peace. Men on the 
Prof. Jd. A: MacCulloch, used to keep 
“All feasts partake largely 
i character, whether at marriage or 
la or upon other occasions. At all these 
and, indeed, at many religious ceremonies, 
ing occupies a prominent place, and it is accom- 
d by singing, playing of instruments, rhythmie, 

"of hands, and movements of the limbs and 












































































RHYTHM y MELODY 


ythm is undoubtedly the first element 
ough melody or raga is recognised as 
part of music. The concept of rhythm 
rhaps from the clapping of hands and 
feet, which were common in the pri- 
. The Sanskrit word tala seems to 
iv from tala or karatala or- the beating 
p -The large family of drums, cymbals 
ils is the logical development of the concept 








Ing 
ing of feet, or striking of wooden or bamboo 
Different "units of "duration, or time. between 


mo or leya which was divided into three, 

medium and rapid (vilambita, madhya and 

y truth, the principles of rhythm and 

e the controlling as well as balancing factor 
j all nations of the world. 


magie and music went hand in hand 
mitive society... The religions of the pri- 
tribes all over the world were very simple 
crude. in. form and. connected with their 
stic and daily-life. "As many savage dances," 


ial character, it is obvious that music, even 
ground alone, must play a large part in 
an 


vell of the music, as well as the rhythmic 
ons of the dance and the faet that so many 

aking part in the. same action, heighten the 
feeling. Other ritual acts of a communal 
ter e.g. processions round fields and the like 
largely musical”. 


sic AMONG THE PRIMITIVE TRIBES 


was a great variety of songs among the 
tribes, There were songs for dances and 
funerals and wild processions, for war 
. "There were also love-songs, songs of 
songs in praise of the Nature and the super- 
nd the like, and the themes of their songs 
en round the trifle and simple events of 
ily life. Their gods were either the wind 
, the forest or the sky, the fore- 
or. the ghosts. Sometimes their dances and 
ere accompanied by crude forms of drums 
sometimes again, they used to sing 
any, musical instruments. The rhythms of 
ces and songs were kept by mere clapping 
hd nodding of head, beating the groun 
iking the 1e sian 










in manner of a sc 
and melancholy recitation. M 


. ment of music in the preh 


g of rhythm by clapping of hands or. 


the clapping or stamping gave rise to the concept... 


Prof. MacCulloch, "are of a religious or ceres” 


. ter's bow. - 


B and: some 
dances and 









DRUM, BOW e FLUTE 


Prof. MacCülloch has further said that. inc 
primitive society, the undeveloped musical instru- 
ments were divided also in three classes —percu- 
ssion, wind and stringed. Regarding the- evolution : 
of crude forma of musical instruments he says: : 
the instances among peoples without musical ins = 
truments would seem. to. show, instruments. of 
percussion—some form of the drum, which is well- : 
nigh universal—may have been invented first. - 
Stringed instruments probably came next—the hun- 
ter’s bow, as with the Damaras, being easily con- 
vertible into à primitive form of these. Wind ins- . 
truments, at least in their more elaborate. forms, E 
were probably invented last". — ^. ; 

Such is also the opinion of J. F. Rowbotham, 


While. speaking about the three stages of dev 
istoric times, he has 























that music passed through three stages of develo) ; 
ment each characterized by a. separate class of 
instruments, and the analogy -of existing uses in 
barbarous nations tends to confirm the assumption. 


"Instruments of percussion are MM to to be old- . 


est, wind instruments the next in o dime 
and of civilization, and string imer ir the late 
invention of. every separate Pace". : 


ln. India, the. bhumi-dundubhi or the" drum, 

carved on earth in the form of a pit and then ' 
covered with the skin of the wild animal, was very 
primitive, It-can be assumed that this method was Bets 
in practice among the primitive tribes of all the  — 
countries of the world. The drum, dundubhi was ^ * 
somewhat a developed form of the bhumi-dundubhi. > 
There were also some primitive percussion instru- 3 
menis like bhanda-vadya panava ^ ete. The 
puskara form of earthen or wooden. drum. came 
next, and pokhwaj, dholaka, tabal, and bayan, =- 
mardala, etc. came last. Different kinds of veena- ` 
(lute) were made of bamboo and wood, and they. 
were fitted with gut strings, made from the entrails 
of the wild animals. The primitive forms of veeng 
were of the bow-shaped type, shaped after the hi 
‘Gradually their "shapes were somes 
developed and shaped in the form of the Western 
harps, the representations of which are to be found ee 
depicted in different cave-temples of India. The = 
whistles, pipes or flutes Were. made bamboo, * 

wood or animals’ bone, the evidence of which were ^ — 
found in the. prehistoric mounds of Moh chetijo-daro 
and Harappa. 


FOLK MUSIC : EVOLUTION OF SCALE 


1t should be remembered in this context. that — 

the folk music of different nations of the world _ 

are very ancient. We find also some strata NEU 

evolution of folk songs. The most primitive type 
of folk songs were possessed of only ‘one high note, 
or two notes, high and low, and they were mono 

tonous. The evolution of musical notes was 

doubtedly in the descending order, and, ee 
gh te 




































of evolution of notes was from fhe 


low. Gradually the the folk music with thre 





s of the world. 


sic (samagana) 

| the scale of five 

i “sometimes seven 
were in use in the Vedie music. In the music 
China, Japan, Cambodia, Siam (Thai- 

, Java, Sumatra, Bali and other coun- 
"Were mostly pentatonic, although some 

nes of some countries were hexatonic or 
nic in nature having the use of semitones. 
ig the origin or evolution of music, myth 
evailed, and then it was replaced by history. 


. "ORIGIN OF MUSIC - 


An India, we find, the myth about the órigin of 
music first evolved in connection with science, and 
n was gárbed. by- religious myth. As for ex- 
imple, it has been described in the ancient serip- 
es like. the Siksa and the Pratisakhya, that 
the frietion of air (vayu) with heat (agni) is the 


one, 
ough. the 


conception. evolved in connection 

of origin of sound, and the concep- 

tered round the prime principle of Siva- 

r Laksmi-Narayana. Certainly there were in- 
fluences’ of both Saktism and Vaisnavism upon the 


<: gonceptions of the prime principles, Siva-Sakti and 


Laksmi-Narayána. 
NOTES OF ANCIENT TIMES 


It has already been said that in India, the Vedic 
isie--samaganas--were sung in different modes 
ferent- notes, In the Sama-pratisakhya, 

a, it has been mentioned that there were 
Vedic recension :  sarvak sakhah prthak 

-and the followers of those different recen- 


tes are of later origin 
rent. countries, various 
ssegsed of four to six 

Or. six notes were used ir 


were found in the royal cemetery a 
native town. However, there arem 
plaques, seals and mosaics, from a pe: 
over three thousand years, that depiet 
musical scenes, The cuneiform wri 
Sumerian contain a number of names 
instruments... Regarding the most ancie 
the Indians, the same statement holds 


Most of the discovered monuments 
rians, whereon bas-reliefs of musical 
are represented, are at present. exhi 
British Museum, “According to the op 
most competent judges of Assyrian. 
Prof. Engel, “the period in which these m 
were executed commences about 1000 years 
musical instruments represented thereon 
course be older, and may have existed n 
turies before that time. This appears t 
probable when we consider that they wi 
religious and popular ceremonies; and 
tations of historieal events of earlier. 


But vocal music, regarded ^ histor: 
precedence over’ instrumental] music 
Engel Because there "exists even at 
time a few savage tribes who, though 
number of songs, are almost entirely 
with musical instruments. 1f they accomp 
vocal effusions at all it-is only with thi 
mical sounds produced by clapping of hands, 
beating pieces of wood together". Generall; 
ever, the most primitive peoples, at p: e 
ing, employ for their purpose some rhythmi 
truments, “specially the drum and the rat 
it has already been said that the earliest 
instrument almost of all the nations of th 
was the drúm, E + zn 


A BATTLE STIMULANT AND PRAISE-SO. 


Curt Sachs has said that the drum wi 
pensable in the life of the- primitive 
instrument had so many ritual tasks, 
trument. was held more sacred. Final: 


n EQ 
Egyptian 
1 Engel." 


(London, 1857), 


know that the. 
of onem in. 





d the s setting sun, 
oracular “responses in the 
most important were the 
rge ^or lament for. Maneros; 
to Saturn; and -a chant - called 
or Birth of Horus.” 


T "Artus; addressed to the rising and setting 
d to sky, known as 


| Puranas remind us of the daily religious 
‘Hindus in the Vedic time, in India. 
music of Bible too, we witness mainly three 


s; (1) Songs of Praise; (2) Songs of 
(3) Songs of Thanksgiving. These: 


f psalms were used to be sung in the 
mple in Egypt. Prof. Henderson says 
‘Greece, music used to be practised as 
edient of magical medicine, and its festival 
formal conventions were often reli- 

n the Diad, music had the status of an art, 
r and above it was in the character of 
tual, In the Odyssey, we find the apotheosis 
srofessional kitharoedie bard. In the archaic 
nity as a whole, we also find professional 
used. to recite or sing the songs of 

] dia, the professional bards used 

songs of laudation and lamen- 


to the Suta class, 


riests or singers, 
yt porra episodes 


Prof. Macfarren says that the classic Greeks 

used music in rhapsodising or chanting with vocal 

ns the epic poems, They used to employ it 

ious rites and to accompany. military evolu- 

ons, and prizes were awarded for the perform- 

es of music, both vocal and instrumental at the 

pic and other games. “It belonged essentially 

drama, which had its origin in the dithyra- 

e hymns; these were gradually developed into 

gedy, which took its name from the tragos 

that was sacrificed to Dionysus during the 

rmance,” In ancient Rome, the choristers in 

S were numerous and included both male 

female singers, and they used to be accom- 

ied by a large number of musical instruments 
which trumpets were most conspicuous. 


, RELIGIOUS _PRAYER-SONGS 


he ancient Jews were also accustomed to 
' the psalms like al-hizana,  hallel, etc, 
ch were sacred and religious. They were, in 
religious prayers. or -prayer-songs with 
B "uas the. Jews in Palestine. and 
.M, Rothmuller has written that they 
el many tunes to the customary prayers, 
y bound themselves” to come together at 
Lo sing and read those prayer-songs. 

in i 


Varuna in the >s 
and Kshiroda-samudra ie. “the ocean of. 


Na ; à 
Jewish savant who went to (E in Africa at 
950 CE. * *. He relates that in this ceremon 
“a choir, of noble youngsters, endowed with musi- 
cal voices? took their places, ‘the chazzan (cantor) 
af the synagogue struck up the devotional hymn.” 


Tt should be remembered in this. connection. - 
; eriod immediately following 


| the destruction. of the Temple there was a 'conti- 


nuous tradition. of vocal music as a prom 
feature of the synag ogue service among th ancien 
Jews, and that in particular many of the tradi 


' tional tunes for the psalms and prayers and read- 


ing of the Torah were passed down . from genera- 
tion to generation of worshippers in the synagogue 
and religious students in Chedarim and Yeshevot.’ e 


Thus. from a comparative study of the’ religio- - 
mythological accounts of the early civilized 
of the world we learn that the 
character of their songs and. hymns 
identical and there was an uni 
temperaments, melodic forms and Thythms amon 
them. Dance invariably accompanied music, and: 
musical instruments were invented to follow the 
tunes of music. In the Classical as well 


was systematically recorded in the history of their 
culture, and was scientifically analysed. and ex- 
plained. The innovation of new types of- dance 


and song upon the frameworks of the old ones 


marked different epochs of renaissance of music 
culture of the nations, In fact, dance and 

were regarded as the indispensable fact 

lives of thé peoples of all countries, 


_ to derive sublime inspiration, joy, consolation and 


peace of mind through its pursuit. 


ES 


pe AU 
y Quiet 





slept. quiet innocent of fhis all. | rget you, howev 
ed tears that moisten bed, Sh may be from me. I cannot be ungrat 
te à VE "wait to see you again, : 


Please do not forget. tc 





| Panchkari, I am 


“I have rea- 
ety. When you 
ogs, why did 
him by m- 

? I would have 


E: A Anandamayi was dumbfounded. Satkaribabu 
her. the letter from a distance and said, 
jok here, he has written a love-letter.” With this, 
ne ran into Panchkari’s room, pulled him out of his 
‘bed and burst, out, “you ‘wretched, idiot, scoundrel, 
Y am maintaining you and giving you education by 
' day's toil and labour, and you are wasting your 
on love affairs? Clear out of my house 

ce, 


i dropped from the heavens, as it 
"What is all this about? 


-  Anandamayi rushed in with tears in her eyes, 
“What are you doing to my darling? Is he alone to 
lame? Think over quietly once more.” 


/' - Just then, a friend of Panchkari was knock- 
ing hard at the door of the outer roo When it was 
‘opened, the young fellow breathlessly save out, 

: finish: Jyotsna, after entering 
my house, has suddenly bitten his tongue so that 

a fleshy part of it is dangling out.” 


© Satkafibabu interposed in solemn tones, “Who 
“ha Jyotsna?" : 


-. The friend was startled by the grave voice, 
and answered, “Well, he is our great friend Jyotsna 
Mohan Chakravarty, recently introduced to us. I 
mean, he is in service at Lahore, but suddenly on 
. leave has come to my house and this incident oceur- 
red within half-an-hour of his arrival.” 


-Thus Satkaribabu discovered his mistake and 


red out, “Then, th 


let me also with, 
ne’ hour ster ey Dad 


there eamo a letter addressed to Satkaribab 
as still suffering from that pain i 


her heart that had started since that fateful night. . 


The affair of her boy had increased her anxiety but | 


that was over. She opened the letter and went 
through it—My dear respected Satkaribabu, — 

I was discourteous to you. Other people misled 
me. Kindly forgive me, You are superior to me in 
age, service, everything, still I failed to show you 
due respect. On the contrary, through inducements 
I had taxed your patience and exploited your good- 
ness. 

. When. the bess refused to grant my application 
tor leave extension sent from the mofussil, I 
induced me 


I have realised my mistake. When you come 
back I shall throw myself at your feet and seek 
your forgiveness, 


Yours affectionately, 
Sabitri Kumar Basu. 
Anandamayi regained all her joy and melted 
into tears. 


t 


THE GOLDEN PHANTOM 


(Continued from Page 79) ; 
not just an innocent request, I was not sure what 
was cooking in his mind. 

“Sir, the young lady is in tears, crying hard." . 

With a show of indifference I replied, *Only 
natural." 

As Joe still kept standing 1 added, “Those who 
run after a golden phantom have little to worry 
about themselves.” 

Joe, of course, did not know the reference to 
the golden stag of the Ramayana, how the phantom 
of a stag deceived Sita, Rama and Lakshman and 
decoyed the latter two. But Joe found some inspi- 
ration. He broke into a smile and said, *Rigbt, 
you're, sir. A golden phantom is all that's required. 
Do, do some magic, sir. Astrology at least, Kindly - 
do take pity on the girl and tell where that rogue 
of Colonel could be got hold of. She may be saved 
all this trouble.” 

I kept quiet. t / 

Joe probably sensed some glimmer of hope in 
my silence and said, “Kindly at least read her palms 


f that helps." 


I laughed. There was an appeal in his eyes 
but laughter on my lips. Poor Joe. He was trying 
to come to the rescue of a damsel in distress, . He 


` was ready to take the help of anybody from India 


whether a palmist or an astrologer or even a magi- 
cian. It was bard to disappoint him bluntly. 

I only said, “Golden phantoms have vanished 
in this age. That’s why palmists and astrologers 
also have forgotten their art. Just see, even the live 
and loud moustache of your Colonel has dis-. 











(A Play on National 
Integration) 


AG N important. Railway Junction 
' Station. ‘Time—Present.. A. busy 
scene. Just now a train has left 

the station. The sound. of its 
whistle is still audible. In-coming 
passengers "are leaving one by 
one. The cries of the vendors 

are gradually dying down. There 


'are four of them. now—Purba-. 


a: Paschimkumar, Uttarlal and Dakhinranjan. 
hey live on ihe four sides of the Station—Purba- 
rasad in the East, Paschimkumar in the West, 

.Uttarla| in the North and Dakhinranjan*in the 
South. In fact, they belong to these zones of the 
country. They have however come to this Railway 
Junction at the Central Part of India to earn their 
living. Purbaprasad is a vendor of tea. Paschim 

mimar sells Puri and sweets, . Uttarlal carries a 
esket of Chanachur on. his head while Dakhin- 

 ranjan's stuff is Dahibarah.. Often they quarrel 

mong themselves over. the sale of their respective 
stuffs. One's prospective buyer is snatched away by 

-ihe other leading to a violent clash. So they have 
now. decided to mark out their respective areas 
bevond which they would not go. But this agree- 

jent is not always serupulously observed, It has 

t cen observed this afternoon-at least and there 


LEN 


the vendors” cries are 


Dakhin—Dahibarah—Come, have a 
Dahibarah ! : 

The Station is now quiet. Others ha 

Dakhin—Hey! Pubprasad! Again : 
ed on my jurisdiction ! Cou 


It’s “only yesterday that I asked yot 
so—didn't I? P. : 

Purba-That's all right, my dear 1 
why did Uttarlal enter my area? 


/Dakhin—That's his affair—ask him. | 
I bother. about: that? TH only see tha 
kis foot on mine. 1 will not allow anybody 
south. 


Paschim—That’s exactly what I am 
tc do, No violation of my territory! Ho 


‘Its not yet one full day that we all 


ourselves that we shall sell our stuff withir 
jurisdictions and none will enter anot 
even now we break the rule that wi 
made! Now l tell you for the last 

to the West. The western side of th 
mine and I mean to keep it to mysel 
solemnly that I shall not enter any othe 

I will not tolerate any body's enero 

area either. You may make ‘a i 









ow, he . d 
“poor passenger s throat “what 
to clear the blockad e? 


Purba—But who is to bring that water to your 
southern kingdom ? 








ring water as usual... 


Purba—How can he now—after you have divide 
ur zones ? nes him where is his home—in the 










—What p Ya say? | ; 
st started a song with a smile ,,. 


naratram's song is heard at a distance. 
d have my brothers everywhere 
. My home is Hindusthan 
I go and seek and find my friends 

And love them as I can. 

atram enters singing with Bharati, a 

ig girl following) 
Purba—(Interrupting) Yes, go and seek your 

| where you. can. But be süre of one thing. 
no place here . 
t-— (laughing) No place. here? ‘Why? 
) hear that after having spent fifty years 
cheret: Listen Bharati . . listen to their 


Pal him—(Protesting) Wild talks ? 
Bharat-—Certainly, For the last fifty years I 
been bringing water to the thirsty passengers 
this Junction Station. -My father did the 
a still longer period—seventy years, if my 
rves me all right! And now you say . 
Yes, now 1 say that you shall have to 
“place and GO... 
t-—-Where ? : . 
imi—The place you come from . . . where 
born ... you,understand, old fool * De- 
ir home, your birthplace and go that way. 
are from the North you shall have to confine 
o the North. If you belong to the West 
leome to my side, " Here in the West 
and work . . Come with your water 























—Bu Uu your home is in the East cross 
Where 1 am standing. Here you 

work together. You will cool the pas- 

| your water and 1 shall warm them 


where... 





: ddr Bl ] there, but not uss sat 
ying water to the thirsty passengers in BE Gilden, ^ Bing that gir) there ut not ok 


Hon for the last 50 years. or $01.  Bharatram l 


Trying to have the b 


. ^ad e goes i” 
re in need 


> elev. Thess. A clever fellow that Uttarlal, indeed! 


getting old ‘ell m 
"Bharati--You said that your home «is: 


Uttar—(protesting) How: can that be? One man. 
and so many homes? Nothing can be more absurd - 
than that . 

"Dakhin--Mean to bluff us, you. rogue 7 We are 








Old hypocrite! Is ita clever 

‘sign of senility ? 

urba-—Home everywhere ! That's well said 
st of both, Worlds t Exc 







intellige ice 
"Why 


rial)... as . Uttar Kaka.. 
. nothing there except a 
ness 






qm ey. 
“Purba--(taking the cue) and: money - suggests 





money by selling Chanachur . .. 
J What of that? You may as well 
s prevented you! Petty jealousy ! 
money yourself you now find fault... 
with others that have. earned by the sweat of. 
their brow! 

Paschim—Excuse me friend, not by the sweat of 
your brow anyhow . but by a clever blending 
of sand with your chanachur . . Is it not ? 
Uttar—(protesting) Who says that? Who mixes 


sand? 
Who else? And why sand 















Purba~Uttarlal. 
only ? There are $0 many other things to mix , 
you know that 





















Uttar— (challenging) Hold Your tongue, 
prasad or you shall me dt. T 
































n r to fill up the drum so 
ghi help the thirsty. This went on for ^a 


Paschim- -You are perfectly 
. till at last (looking at Bharati) 


Look, as we are quarrelling the ol 
laughing! : , , 








x Bharati—Qaughing) T caught Pubkaka redhand- 
dIsn't that so? As Pubkaka was drawing water 
stealthily- with his back towards the door I entered im 
quietly and while his kettle was. filling up i Lave Hot vet f 
h have not yet fo: 
- outed . , sixty. And look 1 
Purba. —(gibing at, her) Shouted! And who 
asked you to do that excellent piece of work? But 





ou tell me, you pert girl, how can 










your tea, p else? 


What. do you mean? (fumbling) Granted that in 
my preparation of tea the proportion of water is 
ightly more than what it ought to be, - But then, 
im Kumar, 1 do not mix either stone powder 
bone-powder with ‘Atta’ before preparing ‘puri’ 
hungry customers! - You can take good credit 
dor doing double service to your buyers, your pat- 
. rens You are breaking their teeth with stones 
: : them of their pride of caste-purity by 
s supply of bones of mals, who knows 

articular variety ? 












may I ask them who is it that mixes leather-powder 

^ with tea-dust? Is it Bharatram ? 

; 7 .. Bharat—-Exeuse me Paschim Kumar, The only 
UU thing that Bharatram mixes—and knows how ‘to 
mix—is camphor, with water and nothing else. As 
.. for leather-powder, your friend, I mean our Pub- 

prasad, makes a double use of it. After using it to 
increase the weight of his tea what little remains 
of the powder he makes good use of it on his face. 
Don't you see how his face shines.. +, 


(Everybody laughs) 


/Purba--(Angrily) Put a check üpon your ton- 
gue, old man. Don't you tell an outrageous ie. 
. Still the sun and the moon rise in the sky. Don't you 


forget the punishment of God. If you tell a lie | 


you will soon cease. to speak, Remember that. 


Jus Bharati—This is.no lie, Pub kake—and of all 
persons you know that best—is it not? Is it not a 

aet that only last Monday I found. you mixing 
some blackish powder with your tea? And didnt 
you try to bribe me with a few pieces of biscuits 
|o »(aughing) and they Were not good at all, appeal- 
: ing to me not to divulge the: secret to any one? 


; - Purba—(outwitted and angry)—And so ;you ate 
the biscuits all right and then carried the tale to 
your grandpa,! Thou little scorpion, .... 
Dakhin—Then you admit that after all! And 


yet. so long you were posing innocence! That's 
what you are.. 


Purba—Brother, why see the mote in other's 


Purba—(with injured Mldencel What. else? * 


aschim—So | I am.a Villain and you a saint : : But 


üj bai: I: don't know. 
3 laughing—that's all 
























Bharat—Just 
funny question the answer to which- 
to me. You have asked me where 


4 irsty passengers i 
and who is there that does not feel th 
inthe- scorching heat of Chaitra. or Baisal 
gers get: down here and look for water 
their. thirst and call out, Hey, where 
80 0 do I fist ask them as 







Purba—There, of course, you are T ht 

Paschim— Still. ou must have home 
—1 mean your birt place where your f 
grandfather... 


Bharat—(interrupting) My grandfath 
the East but married a girl of the Wes 
was brought.up in the West in his ma 
house and then married in the Nor - 
in the ‘North: tut came to the South 






















e speaks very flne . 
hir —(Ironically) Only she is s ripe beyond 


And: talks at random . ..« s 


t she, but ‘you. And now, will you 

ire why is the train so late? Its 

alf-an-hour passed and no sign of it! 

he matter? In the meantime my tea is 
"almost icecold, |... 

Why don't you. give me a eup before. 
ib Kaka? I admit I can’t drink cold tea 
jabit ‘certainly! But I cant. help it.. Give 
- glass, Dadu. That will do in the absence 

ust now. Tea is the thing, not the cup... 


ba And you want it. free? . That's very 










































w clever? After. sometime: you will 
way your tea. None will pay for 
er that I drink it before that? — . 
That's true indeed! Come, bring your 
eit..''. (pour tea) =- 
ti—No more... no more, That's all right. 
Won't you have. your tea? 


-Certainly it would be very nice. it we 
it after so much of waiting. As for me, it 
thrice welcome since I have a head attack 
Hot tea would be very refreshing. 


(laughing) My Chanachur, you “want it? 
come take, as much as you like. , . 
Have more, Come, Bharat. Maharaj 


Alas... also!, ne shall. I manage 
hana ur > urithout teeth ? Don't forget I. am 
cty now. 1 have left my Chanachur s long 










e have my Puri. and Mithai. and 

drink a cup of tea. You can take your 
ne. There is no hurry. The train is runn- 
ome here is my Puri 


: No, my dear friend- Even that will be 
e to. negotiate, I would rather satisfy 
he soft. stuff af Dakhin--his -Dahiba- 


soea 9^ 





We are xpectin ng 


by this train 
People would die of: starv: Be train is held 


up anywhere for an any reason. 


Bharati—(much concerned) Su ose the trai 
does not arrive—what would ba: 
Bbarabe That. ean never be, ar child. 


Uttar—Don't w worry. The mechanics | are , there 
to set it right. Moreover before the train starts 
everything is thoroughly checked, . . 


Purba—Still you never know. te vagaries coi 
machines and engines. They have a peculiar knack 
ct going wrong without notice, 


Bharat—No, no. The engine of a Tunning enitn 


; does not behave so oddly as you sometimes do. 


Dakhin.-But how do you explain the delay in 
its arrival? ! 


 Paschim- There may be many reasons. 

Bharat—Whatever that may be the people there 
ín the North are anxiously waiting for food. And 
you, know how to a starving man an hour seems 
an age —— 


Purba—Don't. 1 know. that? Have I not myself B 


experienced the pinch of starvation? Having lost 
everything as a result of the. division of the coun- 
try I was going about from door to door for food 
and shelter. Then I met Uttarlal by pure accident 
and he it was that brought me here and helped me 
start this tea-vendor's work at this Junction sta- 
tion. He advanced money from his own pocket. 
Thanks to Uttarlal that 1 am still Somehow main- 
taining myself, 


Bharat—Why then do you lose your head and: ^ ^. 
quarrel over what. you call encroachment on your oo 


respective areas? How fooli 
(The sound of a train: coming 4s heard) 


Bharati—(elated) Listen, “There comes the 
train. Can you hear it, Dadu? (oU ` 
(The whistle of the train is heard) 
Uttar-—Yes, we can all bear that. 
signal too. is-down. . 

Paschim—Ah ! ! There comes s the train! Clear the 
platform... Quick! r : 


Look, the 


D edid be Chanachur ! 
chur! Come one, come all — c. 
Paschim—Puri Mithi 


Bharat—Look here! Why are you , shoutin ke 
that for ira and d Have you forgotten, tha alt 









th Dakhin's 


-hotelal--Stop a this. nonsense. l am in no 
d for your silly jokes ........ 





: then yo! r engine? 2. 


thirsty! Come, have a 
cool yourself. Then tell me what h 


hotelal—What else? Have worked for ten hours 
‘si 


nuously instead of the schedul: 
even then I am now asked to co 

hours: more, Why ? Isn't an engine-driver a human 
being? I don't care whether your S 4 
' Somebody was to take over from this station and 
pow dt. appears that somebody: has it put in his 
E appearance . 


. Purba— Why ? 1 


+ Chotelal--How do 1 know? The excuse is that 
blessed fellow is out to enjoy a holiday, This is, so 
Tut asma Puja day and none.is in a 
e | to work. In fact, none is willing to work lest 

Viswaka arma, “the lord of of machines and. all. that 
Should be angry! A fine excuse for holidaying! And 
if anybody is to suffer, well poor Chotelal is there! 
But 1 too know my job! I have told them strai| ht 
that I am not going to work: a minute more. Let. 
train have a perpetual halt here. I am not concerned. 


. Uttar--Why so angry, my friend? Come, you 
must be hungry — have some ne fresh ‘Chanachur and 
then refresh yourself with a cup’ of. Pubprasad's 
fan and. ‘then drive the train. to dts destination. 
E s 


"Chotelal—Well- "aid! l have 'a severe headache 
and I feel feverish. I cannot work. Besides, the en- 
gine of the train requires a bit of repair here and 
there and. there is not one mechanic ‘Present here. 


 Dakhin—That's rather odd, This is a Junction 
Station and everything and everybody is expected 
to. be in readiness for all eventuality. Where - are 
they gone? 








Bharati-I saw all the workers: going that way 
in the other side of the dam, all in a crowd, singing 
BRA SHOUTING. .....6. 


Uttar--That's right. There they will have their 
Puja this night; and then entertainments -— songs 
end dances and all that, you: know ......... 


~~ Bharat--Yes, I know Uttarlal, But without the 
help of the mechanics how will the train run now? 
How will it take its food-consignment to the hungty 
- — North? How many men, women and children are in 
anxious prpectation of its arrival ! What to 








i still jokingly). Temper ? Hot? ‘Hotter 


nue for two 


' How am I affected if they die I nd: 





have just one- pez i ani. yo nu 
veryihing will be: all- ight. 


ETAT 






























III 


loes not carry the ess 
t M the North imme 


die 
Nat After e de 
The quicker the better 


“Bhs Look ere, Sardar, please’ talk 
otherwise I shall pour this cold water on : 


a drink forgetting his Own work. Bea 
the world! Why don't you speak to. him, 
and try to make him see reason? © 















they: had ? These people oos. 
Chotelal—(interrupting) Belong to , the : 





I am not concerned with what 
North. TN 








hey are your-own 
intry. They are not 


: t—They are your "brothers Sardar, They 
ur. brothers 


dar—-Brothers ? (laughs 
; Vhat kind of brothers? Chi 
| Dahibarah ? Neck-tie calling Dhoti as 
d No. I have no brother, Lam: alone 
ve no brother, I say. I have none. Only: 
know. Lam: here and I have no one else... 


n eve erything. ander the influence «t drink? ? 
ou no brother? 


> No; No, 


iy be, but T: haver not forgotten any- 
ber everything. 


mune. Lamentations were 


everywhere. Whole 
course of a a day or 


E 0 04 
tao weak to move, T could “peros 
evacuating the. epidemic-ridden village 
could. leave the village perh 


ther, my fa i t 
I took my daughter es my aui daughter 
dr er. mother's. lap and clasped 


" Aes da 
^. She woke no more, ...... 
(In. the meantime Bharati h 


f and held his hand)” 


y han i 
is it? I felt: the same soft touch 1 fot many yis 
ago? Who is there? 


Bharati—I. am. Bharati... «your daughter ...... 
Sardar—What ? My daughter? 


Tona NG d lighter ro 2 
"Uttar — (interrupting) "I yo 
Sardar. 
Sardar—You. Uttarlal! You. are my brother? 


= Bharati--And IL am your «daughter. 
Sardar—You Bharati! You are 
+; you are none to L 
. What is this? What a 





= T was a winter evening. A round 
“of tea had already been served. 
| Arjun. Sen lighted his: Burma 
^ eigar and began to tell his shi- 
kar experience, Among the in- 


terested listeners were Valtu, his: | 


assistant, myself, and Acharya 
_Mahashya. 
~ “Sen went, on: That* year, 
wh a B "leave fell due, 1 planned a trip to the 
; ill But Valtu put in his objection, He put 
v d. an uncalled for suggestion: 
“Sahib, why not go.to the Dooars? Kt is rich in 


. fere ss as well a as wild games.” » 


DHIRENORA NARAYAN: 


E fe 
„rousing reception, He had ed a full 
“spacious bungalow for me and 1 felt ve 
able there. 
At the tea table, Mrs. Rao pro 
- frequent bursts of laughter. She was a 
lady, very sprightly and was-unso: i 
manners. When I enquired. of Mr. 
the laughter, he winked at his wife and. 
Rao whispered something in hig ears. 
` With a subdued glee Rao Said: 
“My wife is rather charmed by yo 
moustache and she is enjoying it very 
It was not only at the tea table 


‘enlivened us with her hearty laugh but 3 


she also showed her worth in other fi 
been up from bed very early in pre 
shikar. She also managed to rouse Mr. 
She knocked out slumber even from 
“cook, the Mashalchi and in. fact fro 
and attendants of thé house, ; 

Ul heard m. thumping | ae. of 





s a big gam 
but be a tiger. Tee 
Jasowanta Rao looked. at més 


; nite. gesture to assure me 
, is dlready u up and is now > busy dress- games would not be lackin 
ims We shall.start after breakfast, We have That I had to admit 
three horses and two elephants, Do please come arrangements for. p 
je fable as early as you can. —— 
decided that Mr. and Mrs ao and myself 
o horseback. Valtu and: amadar Damu . sants too o might be 
elephant and the c0 roula would like to jo E 
ed by the bearer and the (oo We three got down: 
a. E aS there was a big pipul tree 


below. We went to rest under 
wise on my back, The tw. E i 


in a leisurely fashion. Mrs. Bao took her 
: een me and Mr, Rao and exuberantly ing t 
chatting—she was so full of life. Her hus- noticed that. a peasant € out. 
scarcely any.chance to utter a word, the forest and. began to throw sto 
ut mile from the Bungalow, there was a 
it dy de tracts of land on the bank over 


from there. We were much agitated 
that the’ peasants who ha 
there were greatly terrified, they be- 
were dumb- 
founded. 

The incident was so. sudden". and 
unforeseen that for a second, loo was 
puzzled. Without losing a minute, we 
hid ourselves behind the tree. In a 
moment, a tiger jumped out of the 
jungle. It was almost a grown-up 
animal thotigh the dark patches. on its 
body were not yet very vivid. In the 
twinking of an eye the tiger | ced 
upon the wretched boy who = at once 
lay prostrate ‘on the ground, 

Mrs. Rao began to shout from be- 
hind me: Fire, Major, hit the: tiger 
at oncé, Please don't delay. 

Jasowanta Rao was rather in a 
fix—he was hesitant to use the gun 
lest the boy. was hurt. Further. if he 
missed. it no hody ; 


we ^ note of an ap 
1e and she is enjoying it very much. Fn We FE pil 
minutes ecide. what to do... But 
E a: the spot, There was game T ' for me to rise to the occasion an 
about my reactions st which Mrs. Rao 
et in a protest: 
, don't you think so, Major Sen. The | 
places are sufficiently cunning and . congratul ations: at my. sup 
never be sure about their sudden y difficul ar. The villag 


of sands were noticed here and there 
h shrubs, There were of course a few 
ed land and atthat time maize and 
crops. Foot marks of. wild bears 

ed besides various kinds of l 





: a she jungle was heard, The peasants 
hither. and thithe m 


g: 
7 stop now. We Shall retire to-day and 
our: «chance: later, 
as another challenge to me—how 
it behind? 1 praved to my friend. to 


and others." For me there 


vay and that was to follow. the 


have lor yet aes your lunch, that would 
«you enormous hardship, "How 1 feel 


“Ob, that’s no- 
thing. It would be 
“quite nice "if^ you 
kindly give the tiffin- 
carrier to Valtu” 

-T called Valtu 


who at once Et 


. upon -the elepha 
"with the tiffin 
rier in hand, 
a followed him, 





al d 

to follow our - advice, But; perhaps, 

reason behind it; As we proceeded af 

jungle, we heard another ‘deep roar. 

the elephant. became exceedingly res 

ing its ears on both sides, raised its 

ed to flee away, The mahout tried to 

with all his powers, goading it with the 
ble words of remonstrar 


eleph. 
the. jungle con nted 
the tiger Tt is extremely diffi ult f 
elephant to move in cool brain in 
nt straight out 
comparatively - 9 
.xelief. I too got. 


was also my. able. lieutenant, I ask 

should now be done?” 2 
He was very prompt with: his a 

agree with whatever my master wis 

> Then, come with: me", - 


ad : 
Holding the rifle in hand, we wc 
hea d laying -a close serutiny on 0 
‘Suddenly, through a thick bush 
river-bed, something striped flashe 
“brilliance of a velvet. T spoke in tl 
“Let us go down." 
We advanced a few steps on tip t 





alance: of mind. and was seized aty 
e to run after the tiger. But I was 
d soon realised qul penalty I had=te 


way and that t 
8 kon but ño trace of 
d be had. So it remained for u 
turned to the spot. and: attempted to 
u to some sort of activity. After a few 
effort; he somehow: managed to stand up 
 pitiously. 


notbing but. inviting death. » 


ale smile was noticed on Valt's lips. He 
i the sky and showed me that the moon was 
sky end suggested that in that pallid moon- 
would proceed on. 
ent on ‘reeling and on reaching the river, 
i out to me, 
ok here, the elephant--the mahout must 
search of us. 


as water’ in front of us. Valtu quenched 


rith it. and seemed as if to drink it to the 
had a-bearty drink, 


eached the other ‘side of the river, the 
remonstrated us severely, saying. “How 
ve you: indeed no fear of life?” 
u bas got | io be given a credit, In that cone 
t easily contrived to get on the back 
t by: crawling. on his hind e and 
east. to sit down., 


“ @ardar ? Would you leave your. 


<n would. you | do ‘the same pum 
thers in the same. 
way and stand still here to see 1 die 
so angry, so upset because yo 
stand by your side in times. 


poor and helpless victi 
starving men, women and» 
eagerly. for: > 
Ip the train reach heir 
will move only. when y. ee j 


B tin: a soft voles) Come father, call E 
“men, Let us all go together, k is already late. 


oo Father see 


Sardar—(overwhelmed) F ~. 


The same affectionate call that. please 
'Sfothed . my heart years ag ago! 


FAT 
opce more, Bl l Call me by that name once 
yore, my daughter, my darling .. 
Bharati-Father! 
. Uttar—Brother! 


Sardar—Ah! How soothing! After how many o 

years I hear these’ UM calls. Yes, T shall go sor 
I shall work I shall make the train start once 

more My daughter calls r calls 
Can I remain indifferent ? Call. t 

let us all put: our 
train will run ..... the v 
the day of our r real 2 
shall work... 





practical” principle of “which he 

own life had been a standing 

example. ae espective of what. 
Teufelsdr 


id that in. the present 


clot] 


ompany ke g T ne ded à 
ion but de erm de in strict. accor- 


"example of what a judicious application 
osophy could achieve she was never tired of 


uncle. Of hu 
achieved the 
uncle's and my 
which meant 


de Po hie e.c 
was to appear before the old man in a simple, white- 
v saree with broud red border—an apparel so strongly © 
«household goddess. Annapurna- - 
rs to the old man's- 


Tircumssances that led to her marriage 


long Pra on the line. 


When 1 took to. her my problem o 





an 
ired effect, 
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, easy answer: 
Ea ma homes mariage to'do 
all the. work ‘themselves because employment is so 
high that servants are. either too difficult to obtain 
or too expensive to má 
Indian friends feel the - uestion is partly un- 
answered, or not to their satisfaction, 
-o This, I suppose,. 


_ ‘But itis a fact that the average “Australian 
family, including those in: high income- groups áo 
out- servant: help. of any kind, whether washer- 
an, cook, sweeper, gardener, message boy or. 
-other domestic. help, 
Ie: Australian housewife, except in rare cases 
Where the eg ; 


plications of auch | 


.& phenomenon with Indian friends (although Aus- 
tralians, Y must point out, do not regard it as a 

- phenomenon). 

pipes country surely’ must reflect the 


- servants (althou 
-to have. developed o 
a dot that can be don 


tage to. the soul. 


people. kid wok as Servants: in rr 

They prefer to seek other work, ju. 

paid. There are: exceptions, Elderly coupl 

times employ a dome de help, but the 

class themselv. impl 
The positi f 

different. Here the s 

to be indispei 

and servan 


one ` servant co 

or four, but. 

or traditi 

took mus : 

sweeper, or t 
Wh. 





ey spent to - better 


er schoo ing for the child- - B 


standard of Australian liv- 
hi gadgets, But the wash- 
orn the household 
to be oad. E : 
arvel of it “all is _that the “Austra ian 
e having done without z me 
household ie E 


hotel or guest 


st "oves. to get back to Ber home and 
duties. 

husbands sometimes . doubt, sometimes 

onderment when I discuss the servantless 


ve even said that ‘india, in her ultimate 
will become less dependent on. servants. 
erhaps be something good for national 


I said before, “God helps those who help 


“Over dressed” she pronounced. 


kept shrugging his. shoulders? He h 
come dressed for the occasion Tr 
it was more than probable th 
about in shabby pyjamas, i 
puffing at the hubble-bubble. "E 

“The LAS, ?” I asked, somewhat du 
time. s i 
returned. 
vineing, 


away. He certainly hasn't an 


ground.” 
“The Army Officer,” 1 said 
came to the end of the list 
a person snatchin. ta 
which had to be rictly 
could, by the very natur 
loopholes. 
Aunt was silent önce again, b 
pret the silence. ee 
“Why should he hay 





HE overcrowded train had hard- 
ly a breat thing Space inside any 
of its compart Passengers 
dling inside 
; dssé Mer-classes 
were packed to suffocation: all 
“the berths -of the Second-class 
compartment ^ were occupied, 
Only a First-class compartment 
cept for a gentleman dressed in the 

n ay occupying one of its seats. 
The train halted at a station : ; it was about eight 


in the evening. Sripati Samanto shuttled from one 

end of the platform to the other ij 

to manage even a foothold. Yet 

.. he would travel by that train in a 
.. and he had a ticket for the third class, , 


- Everyone ls not a a 


sleeping state, 


o i 
sleeping acco: 
Hd sleep. that 


tin supervising 
nd-daughter: of: 
night. was: th 
ing the dislodged eye-glasses pro- 
Samanto suddenly shouted at the 
, stop there P* 
was true that Sripati was not Napoleon, but 
he was the illustrious f late Chhidam Samanto, 
the most venerable nality still remembered by 
ihe old as well as young of the locality, 


io. He abruptly stopped there. Within a second he 
Telt a spur toa “his practical common. sense and 
intelligence, He walked up to the assistant station 
master talking to the guard of the train and 
solicited with some hesitation—‘Really a problem, 
Sir, to travel by this train . .. . of course, if you 
‘Kindly. permit, Sir, 1 may occupy just a corner of 
that compartment"; and he pointed to the Servants’ 

Vir evita attached. he 

At 


ttest in the ` 


no ‘sleep for the last three ays. 

The, gentleman et the First Class. Co p: 
was watching through the window and wa 
the conversation; he: had a burning pipe 
between his teeth. 


Sripati Samanto did not look at all sm 
he was niggardiy- Jooking; a shabby sh 
bare body, a pair of slippers made by some 
shoe-maker, a pair of spectacles with gl. 
and set obliquely on a nickel-frame ita 
hand and the other replaced by a piece 6 
His neck was slightly slanting at one side, ey: 
son and without lashes, a beardless fa 
with politeness, a wide bald and a nor 
complexion. He carried a country-made H 
one hand. 

“Well, ask that gentleman,” the assis 
master pointed at the person in the F 
Compartment, “That compartment is meant 
servant. If he does not object, I've n 
say—" a 
~ The gentleman in the First Class Cam 


e. I can't allow that. ” 
* Sripati implored with clasped palis — 
no better than your servant, Sir! 
permit me, Sir. a 
The highbrow p 


to full speed. 
The first 
lessly looked | 
Passengers 
foot-boards. 





dants to stow all the articles he 
ide the First Class Compartiment. 
w bundles of sal» 
bags, two big 


7, Right!” l 

ght, Babu,” Banchha got down and slip- 
“the servants compartment.. Meanwhile 

began to move. : 
Stripati Samanto then kissed his Hukka with a 
breath, whiffed off a elot of cough through the 
noisily and then observed as if addressing 
YE engalee gentleman-—“Excuse me, Sir, I 
equire a sleep this night to keep my brain 


d active, because I'm to make a very brisk 
transaction to-morrow morning." 
time a T.T.L with beard and moustache, 
nd asked for the fare. Sripati squatted 
ench with his back obtusely at the ticket- 
and took out a long cotton-purse from his 
He then turned it ups! down. on the 
of the bench, paid of his fare: including 
for the articles and again kept it sécured in 
r place together with the receipt. If any- 
ve a chance at that time to count the 
: iscover that it con- 


dozing which was 
rect 


What a damnable trouble! Would they not - E 


allow him an. 
: Sripati S 


again squ 


his purs é ir. Ticke 
uselessly. Waste of 
a fare, Pm payin 
s must sleep €, Amp 
will make little difference" = 0 
Both the ticket-checker and the First Class 
; ounded. What an unexpect- 


you not goin 
therefore return. 


Sir, how many Bengalees have you actually come E 
across? Let me ask you what sort of etiquette is E 





HE morning bus on the Kalna- 


- Burdwan route pu 
behind the railway 
“at Dhatrigram. |^. > 


The road cuts straight through. 


“rich paddy fields, The young 


p Tice plants now bright green in 
the morning sun - waves . with: 


E gusts of north wind. There is a 


The gentleman smiles again and say 


si in order 


The passenger carefully wraps the 


napkin, © > 


The driver is a slim person wi 
brushed hair. He has tucked up his dh 
knees. While driving he frequently. smo 


and blows the horn whenever a stra: 
, 1s seen on the road. At the sudd 


bullocks. get scared and wildly run tow 


side ditches at.a tremendous speed. | 
laughs heartily at the plight of the cea 


Sometimes there is a timid go 
boy on the road, very close by. The dr 
car at once with an abrupt brake a 
sudden jerk the passengers lose 
tumble over one another. But they do no 
amiss. They are used to it, They rather | 
driver for his promptness which saves 


From. Kuchut, the bus speeds up. 
that this is to. make up for lost tim 
guess the reason for the sudden accele 
this particular area; Only the conduct 
cause, Near the next stoppage he smart. 
cord of the stopping bell, and cries alou 
mystery in his voice — “Hatgobindpur, 

o pur. M UU A 


Th passengers feel it and looked sbout with 


d e ney started very carly from -their 
illages either to a 

i our, or to co 

for 


roceeds wearily, bumping 
ofholed. road, at ten miles 
n 








ige, her. frighten: 

at the bus and recognises it-it is the same 
cle that carried her back to her father's place 
2 few days ago, and now the same vehicle will 








tate of merciless trials. 


The ! driver of “Aparupa”, which is the name of 
Ne 14, looks at the weeping bride, and is full 


er  instan- 
taneous death. But that is no reason why a careful 
ver should become nervous and stop the car dead. 

es, the bus has stopped here, although it is not 


there! a girl is seen standing alone at the 
f the road, Her face is. suddenly lit with 
and with one bound she runs up to the foot- 
the bus and straightway mounts the 
at, saying “Oh! my father, you have 







p. tely changed the atmosphere with her 
ce, chirping like a bird. 


me of the daily. passengers are amused, they 
mid-journey secret of the father and 
meeting. But others get- impatient due 

| ; delay. they begin to clarnour. 
1l remonstrances, 
js lap, and is 


asked. you to 


"The giri has come again with a lantern in, 
her hand anxiously waiting for the bus. 


— But where is my pretty dol 3 
— Tha wm icome to-morrow, i 
' to pull him down, saying — ^. 


for a second. 
The bus will be very 













my mother, she 




















does not reply. He 
“calmly resumes his 
seat, 


—. Without fur- 
“ther request the 
irl. down and 


: meets | her father. 


The driver 
starts the engine, 
the bus begins to 
move, He has still 
to go far, and is 
already somewhat 
late. 


In the after- 











howl from a dis- 
tance, and mos- 
quitoes hum in the ait: The girl has come again 
with" a lantern: in.her hand, ànxiously waiting for 
the bus, Though she has no watch to go "by, she 
knows the exact time when the bus will return. 


The bus stops as usual. The: girl. runs to her 
father. She“says. — ] 
^— Now you must get down, Mothe had made 
some Dalpuri for you. 
The driver fondles the 
caresses, and patting her on the. 
go back, it is getting dar t 
The engine starts. With tearful eyes the girl - 
holds on to the handle of t 
piteously—Just wait a moment. 
From under her frock she. b ings out an “ali 
to him Says Has 











girl with fender 
back, says, — Now, 











^Thedriver'- 


" door and asks — 


T is exactly eleven months from 
today that I. came away from you 

$ all This is the last letter that you 
~ will get from me. No, no, I am 
ot leaving this world for. good— 

"am leaving this sordid place and 

oon Í shall join Santu. and you 
once. again. Coming away to this 
-distant Jand, I thought T would 


nito. Money I have made to some ex- 
but the supposed happiness of living incogni- 


to has vanished completely. Now I am thinking, it — 


l «would be more tolerable to live with you, in. spite of 
my poor earnings there and your consequent discon- 
tentment. 


This letter will. be a bit lengthy because you will 
find elements of a short novel or.a story im it. 
Oh, no, in this stage of my life I do not look for any 


< S new romance. Some ‘thrilling incidents 


here which 1 have encountered in th 


Fe of those happenings. 


Away from human habitation, ine the 

2 forest is a leprosy home where 1 am wor 
doctor. T did not tell you of that earlier, 1 
ally. The salary is lucrative and the quarte 


for those poor leper 

 fhem in.such a mani 

living. "Our le home only supplies me 
and similar. nefits to them, With my own 
Saw their: 


stayed in their 
y from our home. The su 
t miles away, h and dis : 


The name of the doctor in 
Mr. Hart. You will hear more of hi 
He was a bachelor and would not mix 
cordially, not even with me, T then thoug 
some mental agonies. I was thinking 
should chalk out a plan to rehabilitate 
when -things took a sudden unexpeeted, 


chair i in my room and going. 
hen i heard. am MT voice o 


Tay 
“shirt but there was = only a | torn "vest; | 
< dishevelled; on his wrist there was no 
¿scratch marks were seen on his arms 
explanations flashed in my. mi d. On. 





0) y 

in some water. 
e was looking at my S irs However, 
ot attach any importance to that. Keeping 
eated in my drawing room 1 went to the kit- 
itthe stove. I. prepared two cups of 
-I brought the same to the drawing 
looking into my drawer, On seeing 


a newspaper on my drawer as if he .: 


the newspaper. I thought due to ner: 


the gentlemen was behaving in that reste =. l 
he coffee he Nro ioo 


e 
se which he pointe ‘9 
was wondering how 


nd the vatch. 1 ba ded over 
, Who at once stole away 


| the matter to. Hart. E 
ele and start- 


conference, It was 
them- were led to 


id he would are. 


wheat to each 


poultry with them” 
ges. 0 that very day 
f 


Search. I went there, All the huts were surround- cue 


ed and on search a huge quantity of illicit liquor 
was recovered. Those who. were 





Puja of the 


with all 

festival. Over 

| the. worship is 

y basis--a fact 

«developed 

an before, - 

other religious. 

ue Ogressively - 
decayed. : 


os There is a good deal of popular misunderstand- 
^ ing net only about the historicity of this worship but 
also im other respects. There is a facile impression 
that the Durga Puja is a Tantrik worship derived- 
from the Chandi in the third episode of which the . 
Goddess Ambica assured the prayerfully assembled 
¡hat someday She would appear on the earthly 
* as Durga. The Durga Puja is no doubt a 
—; Tantre worship, as in fact all ritualistic worship 
of Gods and Goddesses is. But basically, it is more itim. a 
 Pauranic than Tantrik, The Goddess in Chandi, the sauty, give 
~ Tantric source of the Durga cult, is the Supreme - ne 1 
. Mother. She is Mahamaya, the manifested Reality 
|. ofthe Absolute. She is all; but She has no husband, 
no. sons, no daughter. But the demon-killing 
Mother (the same demon whom She killed in the 
econd episode of Chandi) as we in our annual Or in other words, the w 
lis the centre of mil fact .. exclusive privilege of ar 
-Her as th ed daughter of Hi : uch of the po 





After ‘carefully 


looking at her 
I found she 
was Chhabi I 


:butIL could. very -well recognise 

orner 1 found a girl. After carefully 
found she was Chhabi ! Incorrigi- 

they, I thought. Suddenly I found that 
sere. who had come to my house at mid- 
eing robbed of his money and «other 

bi and her party. I could not under- 

"he came there at that late hour of the 
| seeing me he respectfully came to. me 


Lover a packet to me, saying he had come 


punjabi and dhoti.. He thanked me 
way suddenly as he. came. I finished 
eizure lists. - 


were’ 
er that nigh 


giving you 
Intentionally 


. from. you, to sustal 
effect of slig 


"NINE 


f slight suspense, 
is pletely i 


OL ¿any je : 
closing every bit of information. The pleasant 
thing.is this—since my pen cannot weave the yarn 
of unreality and imagination my story ends in a 
short time. ; & = 


two persons; 
the other was 


behalf. The ma 
that one cou 


q 
the city. Large. quan- 
ernment wheat - for 
y : r állicit distillation. | 
AN this. would remain. unknown for . 
-.ever—unless that girl with uncommon 
intelligence  Chhabi-—saw through t 


game. And for that reason Chhabi h 
to lose her Ufes or es Sa; eC 
There was nobody to shed te 
Chhabi—hence none noticed her 

den disappearance. ^ Oni 
with sharp intellect noticed 
that villain; Hart, be unmasked b 


‘Could the world know the “facts of 
isappearance but for him? Hart is now in 
prison, either death of life imprisonment is awaiting 
him. Part of Chhabi’s limbs were recovered from . 
near Harts bed room; other parts were. concealed . 
beneath earth at distant intervals. The entire body 
was reconstructed. That clever man found these out 
like a deft magician: Various deeds and letters 


. were discovered by him. He thoroughly . scanned 


Harts bank accounts and discóvered his -fabulous 
treasure. He sent information to the police station 


. egneerned. A gang of men with the leaders was 


caught there red-handed. .Now the.final curtain is 
being drawn over all this. Now a very lengthy 
chapter is being finished—for that reason I am not 
getting release soon. The management. mo 
me.requesting te to remain in charg 
accounts were audited and: Ja 
till the troubles of the police- 
vers were over. I wrote bà 
my resignation and rele f 
cepted my resignation— 
vice'—of which I mysel 

f 





pa tenda of the 

h arbar was Over 

with “the end. in memorable 
B career of the hat 

Shah and with ub. sabotage by the 

Persian invaders under. Nadir 

' Shah. The court of Delhi lost its 

À ‘fabulous ‘treasures after the mid- 

"U de of the 18th century. "The 

ives of Hindusthani music adorning the 

elhi one by one to seek fortune in 

fates. The descendants of 

led themselves into two groups, the 

the eastern. The musicians of the wes- 


i th being Tansen's sons. The eastern 
group consisted of the descendants of  Tansen's 
youngest son, Bilash Khan surnamed Tan Taranga 
| Khan and the descendants of Misri Singh Vunkar, 

the son-in-law of Tansen, 


The western group made their home under the 
ruler of Jaipur and flourished in different States of 
^ Rajasthan as singers of Dhrupad and exponents of 

the Masidkhani style of sitar. There were also re- 
ad Veena players within this group. The eas- 

oup settled at Varanasi as the Raja gave 

them enough land and house property to stay there. 
-— Nirmul Shah represented the Veena Gharana of the 
line of Misri Singh. The musicians of the line of 
C Vilash Khan excelled in the vocal musie of Dhru- 
ad ard the instrumenta] music in Rabab and Suras- 


Co Three famous brothers Jaffar Khan, Pyar Khan, 
^ and Basat Khan were the founders of the Rababi 
~ School and s: spent most of their time at Varanasi and 
Lucknow. hadur Khan and Haider Khan, their 
cousins, made their mark in the style of Dhrupad 


ie engine. Haider Khan adorned the court of Betia 


had many disciples among the Kathaks or the 

of the Betia Raja, who subsequently formed 

harana. Bahadur Khan on the other hand, 

vited direct from Delhi by the ruler of Vish- 

p of Bengal and stayed there for ten years 

de ore his departure for Mecca to spend his last days 
ere. 


hnupur, mot: only posted. Bahadur Khan as the 
is music darbar, but 


his ¢ disciples, the 1 me t 
= f unde arty and e 


am oc 
Gurus also notably a Sadhu of tre 
to Vishnupur on his pilgrimage to Puri 


said with certainty that corria 


ing, (1) polishing Goswami, famous for 


gating “Danda MATRIK notation system”, a 
colleague of Raja Sourindr: amohan Tagore, 
and writer of a valuable treatise on music i 
gali, (2) Jadu Bhatta,--a great vocalist of 
melodiousness of voice, a. high-class com 
Hindi songs, a rare genius who won laure 
titles from various music darbars and e 
bered as inspirer in music of Gurudey Ra 
nath. (3) Sangeet Keshari Ananta Lall. Ban 
the head of the music court of the Vish 
after the death of Ramshankar, a high-class. 
scholar, music scholar: of great reputatio 
poser of Hindi and Bengali classical. musi 
great devotee. 


Sangeet Nayak Gopeswar Banerjee se 
second son of Sangeet Keshari Anantalall. : 
est son was the late Ramprasanna Banerj 
famuos Surbahar player and a writer of. 
valuable treatise “Sangit Manjari”, . Th 
son Sangeetacharyya Shree Surendra. N, 
jee is still living among us together. 
elder brothers and has contributed immensely 
building up of music traditions (elassical) in 
besides his superb "demonstration in Surbahs 
vcoal music," Anantalall should always 
bered as the chief custodian of the Vishnu p 
rana, as he gave up all ambitions of life for t 
servation of Ramshankar’s musical tr 
Vishnupur and to keep the traditions ¢ 
musie alive there a te 8 ual 





'ishnupur Gha- 


He never en dur to seek knowldege, 
oney or fame from. other sources. Some people 
y that the music of Vishnupur was simple in cha- 
! But this assertion is made without thorough 

It is true that Anantalall based his music 
style of Dhrupad characterised 
uiae and purity but Gurudev Rabindranath 

; dmirer of this aye of clas- 


a e : ; 

y can deny the fa the gri ape had 
a superior aesthetic. 

lo that of average musicians, 

ishnupur style. It. should. also: be. ‘remembered 


e: 
e Suddha Bani which. has all embellishments 
ted io make the representations of Ragas in a 
dioùs manner, ful study of the 
inantalall we wil will find lenty of instances 
of Meed, Gama k, Chhut and other Alan- 


Gopeswar. _Banetie with his elder Y brother 
t his early years in thorough. study.of the theo- 
cal and practical classical music from Anantalall. 
had natural gifts of extraordinary melodious 
and intelligence to grasp and demonstrate the 
gs of their father. They also had natural 
or skilful display on the Sitar. Thus they 
only accumulated and absorbed the teach- 
their father in the vocal music but also ad- 
a lot in the displays of Sitar. After the end 
ir studies they started to frequent Calcutta to 
eshtra Mohan Goswami in’ the court. of 
ja Jyotindra Mohan Tagore. Under the pat- 
f the Maharaja they. were initiated by 
Sajjad) Mahamed Khan, the great Sur- 
Both of them attained mastery in 

in a short period of coaching. 
at period the famous Kathak brothers of 
ibrarayanji and e distinguished 


th oi Goswamiji was retained by 
reja Tagore and Cossimbazar Raj. Rampra- 
arerjee settled himself in the darbar of Raja 
Narazol. He was the author of. a very valuable 
jk of practical music “Sangeet* Manjari” which 
ned collections from. Bahadur Khan and Sib- 
anji. Many noteworthy compositions of Dhru- 
Kheyal are found in this script, However, 
wledge of. Dhrupad and vocal music, 
ne mostly. in Surbahar and acquir- 
ame eyen in the darbars of western 
nelu ng .Gowalior, Following the syle of 
\ ] both Ramprosanna and Gopeswar 
d Ta an of the Veena in Sur- 

Sitar, exremely well 


ecially on the Dhru- 
h Burd- 


es and ^. 


nd. 

; music cripts "including the famous angit 
Chandrika”, ‘Simultaneously he started giving pri- 
vate lessons on music (both vocal and instrumental) 
to the girls and boys of cultured and aristocratic. 


society of Bengal Thus he did yeoman's service to . 


"cause of classical music by spreading it among 


During the first World War, he permanently set- 
in Ci ef “Sangit Sangha’, 
Chowdhury a 


dev Rabindranath. i opeswar Babu continued to 
propagate, classical music through, the. e 
0 alcu 


followed the. My akt of "Sisi S 
guidance of Indira Debi, the niece 


Surendranath, the younger brother of Gop 


became its first principal, Gopeswar Babu. looked — 
after all these institutions. and conducted many 
music competitions to encourage young artists to 
shine in. music. Before the outbreak of the second 
World War, he was regarded as the most venerable 
leader of music in “Bengal and Rabindranath demons- 
trated his sincere appreciation for Gopesw a 

he gave him the title wati” 
Gopeswar Babu distinguished himself 

India music conferences organised b 

khandeji at Lueknow and Benaras and 

with high respect in the Darbar of Alwar 

immortal Dhrupadiya. Alabonde Khan 

ed Gopeswar Babu's music, He also g 
demonstrations of Alap and Dhrupad in many music 
conferences in Caleutta, 

During the second World War, Calcutta's cultu- . 
ral life was upset by a general fear of aerial bomb- 
ing as many aristocratie people left the city and 
music schools. were closed down, From this s 
both Gopeswar Babu and Surendranath left - 
permanent residence in Calcutta and re-settled 
themselves in Vishnupur, Bankura, Gopeswar Babu 
founded there a musie college to perpetuate the 
memory of his elder brother, Ramprasanna Banerjee. 
As the principal of Ramprasanna college of music, 
Gopeswar Babu spent the last part of his life in his 
own home. But his zeal for practising and teaching 
music was retained up to the last breath of his life. 
After independence of India. he received h 
honours from the Union and State Governmen 
was invited by the AIR. to give demonstrati 
the Dhrupads of his Gharana in 
illustrious son, Shree Ramesh Ch 
Sangeet Ratnakar, Head of the Department de. — 
Rabindra Bharati University, Gopeswar B eres 
was honoured by the Visva-Bharati University 
the title "Deshi-Kottari" which means 
and lastly he was nominated by the Central Sange 
Natak-Akadami as a Fellow of the Akada 

He passed away at th 
highest glory: of his -caree 
brother, 





| Would request you to give this 

fort the solemn reception it 

deserves and not to treat it with 

levity. There will be no “joke,” 

no “wit or humour” intended in 

this article, This caution is ne- 

cessary, There are, alas, still 

some innocents at large who 

' have a notion that the “patter” 

'olumas oe supposed to be “humorous” columns, 


to note that there is a much larger num- 


o differ vehemently, Sensible men, 


warning is specially necessary because I am 

> talk on the subject of “wives” - Only a 
an try being funny. about Wives, — not 

ng what they are talking about, Well; I am 
bachelor, and, I am assuming,—neither are 


have. honest 
of having three or 
onest. than the. Western 
of taking one wife, divorcing cher, taking 
1er and so on,” 


Well, all. this.is nothing new to me for I said 

ablicly,—thirty. years ago, and. the Bishop's 
ly is only a variation on the same theme. What 
me has only lent more power to my 


he. Profumo is th 
H 


that 


shall come 
merits of the Let me dispos 
objections fir, 3s Exe fud 


company and gone 
returns? You 


Why not seve: 






















(Continued from page ) 
pool where a curved and crooked date tree is 
drooping ‘down. its thorny head, a room.of the hut. 
under its tiled roof is plainly visible. Its two small 
windows are wide open even at this hour. All the 
terrible jungle mosquitoes must be entering through — 
them,—won't they sting on the bare skin of his“ 
























: Princes and 


id it is for the gii that h 
es which is his due,—as à married man. 







o the Mussolinis of marriage, the «prospect of 
is not alarming but only stimulating. Whereas, 
re of two of them pulling at one hüs- 
frighten minnows like you and me, it 
more “fun” of the fight to the Triton. 
ore, he can, if he is'a good player, set one against 
the-other, and have his mid-day siesta when his 
aker brothers are sitting up. . 
nally, however, 1 would suggest. not two 
ree of them. You. know why? Two against 
other can only provide respite, But the third 
in the meantime,--I say, in the meantime,— 
vide comfort,—what they call in the  novels,— 
olation." On-the terrace or the Lake gide,—as 
ies permit. 
secret is DISCIPLINE, That is the only 
ir it. 1 concede fréely that with the milk- 
ter kind of life which the average man 


























nd there is, therefore, 
“And f would never 












nces," of fhe 
ociety, The Bishop 
he. spoke. Were our 






the 


newborn child !* 





are seen atiny 
drom amongst 


zone back by “thi 
er looked at her 


| the mother-in-law asks — What did your 


| ‘father say T 


The girl replies — No, he won't come. 
Yes, Moncrama knows it very well he won't 


eome and can't come even if he wants to. 


Yet it hurts her with a pang, she feels the 
twitching of the heart as none else can feel. 


husband passes by the door twice daily, yet he . 

cannot cross the threshold even for once, as it maye 

leád to ‘serious consequences, Monorama 

stands it very well. EM 
"What can the poor fellow do! His 

carrying service has much responsibility and 

is very scarce, only for a day in a month. =. 





daily at the expected “moment, although from a dis- 
tance. Their eyes do not meet, but her: silent and eager 
eyes. peeping through: the windows can see him in a 
flash, and she is consoled.: (Transl 
by Py Bhattacharya). : 





MURDER OF CHAABI 


( Continued From Page 118) ,. , e 
back. Has he grown-up. by this one year? How is 







vest On. 
State, Chhab 










HEN one considers the multitude on the flute like us and tended cattle y 
of spirit-deities, the-Santals have avocation. Why are we not Hindus? We 
| dn their pantheon, the inquisitive witnessing the Santal Sohrae festival 
: «student of their religion: finds ber Harvest Home) can hear such. s 
| "himself dn abogó” - z - the "Gohal Puja” nocturnal: vigl: 
“The early Census reports of . -Gaini colla: Siribrinda bone: 
"the: British times cut the Gordian Mahisini-earae ganga. para. jo 
knot by: describing. the: religious Mahisini carae ganga para jo 
vo M RT beliefs of the Santals and other In another song on this occasion. 
Prio-Austaioxris as “Animism,” Risley in his made to “Kanu Gowala” who used d 
People of India said, when a Santal thinks of a. the east. Kanu is asked: "Where have y 
. tiger-spirit (Baghut Bong does.so from the flute?" c 8 AE E 
- “vague dread of a mysterious ti erepower or tiger- He replies: y 
demon, the essence and archetype of all tigers, whose 7 
vengeance no man., .. , could hope to escape." 
5). But when the anthropologist goes deeper, - 
not find that the concept of an abstract power, c Uu 
in itself. independent of a Material vehicle, is very ) S. Jost his. flute in yonde 
. difficult for the aboriginal mind ? i he lost his cattle in yonder DUM udi 
: ec i dins nra ; ‘The use of the words." Bat," <“ 
To the Santal, “Thakur Jiu" (Supreme deity) Gowala” and his "basi? carries its ow. 


real entity and the name connotes a moral order IA T VEU f 
hings, ‘Emotion and thrill play a conspicuous idyllic life of Sri Krishna at a Santali * 
t in Santal religious practices. So perha $, the . ee ee 
orities of our time have. dropped the The Santals have their own . Char: 
: ism” in describing their religion and ~ (Pata), they worship the goodess K 
Chandra Roy, the doyen of Indian anthropolo- folk-songs are replete with. references 
hought, characteri t as “Spiritism” in des- ligious culture. 
hg the ye rias,” unda tribe 








; ghi 
cal me one might expect 
Mohua (Bassia latifolia) trees. But 
e at a distance bearin company. with a 
palms to break, 1 should say, “the silence 
as”"-—the far-off that lured Tagore. _A few 











| posts were the only signs ofc 











































"after the prevalent Hindu model, I sew 
jani, standing on a pedestal in a straw- 
low land below. The evidence confirmed 

a was organised by 








¡DS 
al Santal priest worshipped the 
immersion, postponed till the full-moon 


festivities. Um 
Durga at. Pipra was also wor- 
ched cottage specially made for 
e was Lakshmi, Saraswati, Kar- 
: to complete the picture. We wanted 
a 
-owds of Santal men and» women in mute 
on had queued up near the image; and to 
through the bevy of belle proved a task in- 
And we dropped the idea like a hot potato, 

, with the help of a Santal chowkidar, my 


iter Esha, had a glimpse of the holy mother 


But herein (both at Mahulbani and Pipra) 
& tale. Durga Puja is a purely Hindu institu- 
jd although for centuries, the Santals have 
ining these festivals, the idea is common that 
ely a tribal urge on a festive occasion. 


jes revealed at Mahulbani and confirmed 
"jpra that this was a puja of the Santals, by 
tals and for the Santals. The money for the 
age and the rituals was subscribed by the tribe; 
worship was performed, not by a Brahmin 
t, but by a Santal, and it was .an exclusive 
ius observance confined to the tribe alone, 


ATMOSPHERE 


such a fair as this, you might feel like Alice 
rland. Can you imagine yourself ‘marooned 
y land for a moment? The flecked sky of 
utumnal afternoon arched over-head and cag- 
ou before a wonderous panorama. The fleecy 
rhead with tints of vermilion here and 
h with the yellow and pink saris of 
-Santal) women. un 

grey hills encircle you on all sides at a 
he rocky table-land at Mahulbani seems 

in a ocean thi 














ivilization. ` 


vidly recall the image of Durga, crudely 


cription raised from . 


peep at the deity. But it was impossible. . 


aracteris- 







arms inter-linked with the. shoulders of ' 
friends tripped on playfully like the fawn at 
in the wide expanse of the Santal Parganas 


< SPLENDOUR - 


They crooned..tunes and then broke into a 
teasing laughter. You look to the left and whole 
village would seem to move on—men, women and 
children, The youths tied turbans on their heads and 
stuck peacock feathers in them. The girls had. tuck- 
ed flowers of all hues in the mass of their raven-  _ 
dark curly hair. ‘Their bronzed bodies sparkled in 
the sun; (755 l 


Dancing parties encircled by huge crowds of 
spectators are usual features in such Durga Puja 
rallies. There was the Dasue dance going on. This 
festival with its etymological resemblance to the 
Hindu Dasahara; starts on the Durga Pula eve and 
concludes with the immersion ceremony of the 
goddess. All these days the Dasae dancers, all males, 
wearing peacock feathers and dressed in white with 
triangular red scarves hanging from their necks, 
can be seen going round the Santal Parganas sing- 
ing special songs: AC UC 

To whom are we offering Putas? 
To Kamru Guru— 
comes the reply. 

The traditions and institutes of the  Santals 
(Mare hapramko reak katha) say that the Santals 
learnt magic and witch-craft from Kamru Guru, a 
word with an etymological affinity with Kamrup, 
the special land of the lore. If the reader cares to 
open an almariac, he will see that the Kamrupiya 
Sankarabda (the Sankar era of Kamrup), starts 
with our Bijoya Dasami, aan E 

The fair at Mahulbani and. Pipra 


several such parties, I saw a man pla: 


(one-stringed harp) and carrying a rape of bachkom 
grass; the majority had tinkling. leather bands 
fastened to their hands. Another carried.a garland 
made of palm-leaf with a brass-bow! containing sal 
(Shorea Robusta) leaves and vermilion. He struck 
it musically with an iron stick from | which was 
suspended a flower-like thing made of hemp. 
DANCES... 

The dancers:all stood in formations of five in 
a line. The first man in the first row had a cymbal, 
while the second had a brass bowl. At times, they 
seemed to make movements like prowling cubs, 
again they lay on their backs with their heads on 
their neighbours’ laps and sat up again as they - 
made spectacular movements with the five in each 
row linked together. CO sud e 




























h so that S 


rt anga of Atha . f 
. Ayus” is the Sanskrit word for span of life and 
root “Vid” means “to know”, “Ayurveda” is the 
science that gives one the knowledge to live a long 
d éalthily and happily, It is believed that Ayur- 
had its first dawn in the conception of Brahma 
o put it in verse (Sloka). From Brahma, Praja- 
ti Daksha learnt Ayurveda and imparted it to the 
inixumaras. Tradition goes that Aswinikumaras 
ined such high skill in the healing praetice that 
could substitute an iron leg in place of an 
i tated leg. They could even give vision to the 
blind. Zt was, however, Indra the king of Gods who 
learnt the science from the Aswinikumaras and pro- 

- pagated it for the benefit of mankind 
^. . A believer divides the evolution of Ayurveda 

into three periods: 


Prajapati Samhita, 
ahita are the trea- 


period when. Ayurveda was 

rishis. Bharadwaja and Dwibodasa 

s who learnt Ayurveda from Indra 

e knowledge to their pupils and dis- 
arts. Bharadwaja particularly deve- 


n 


rurveda) as well «as diseases 


that the Ayurveda tha 
end.. product 


and Alchemy. 
` ELIXIR OF LIFE 
Mahadeva, it is said, was the first t 
of Alchemy and it came into being 
endeavour to find an “elixir of life" tha 
enable him to defy age and ills, to be immi 
a word. Byadi, Nagarjuna, Dattatreya, Anan 
Sadananda, Yasodhara, Shalinath, "Chandr 
Lankesh, Matta, Mandabya are the mos 
ones who specialised in Ayurvedic Alchemy 
Sastra). They carried it to such an acme 
and perfection that it is said that they disc 
processes of preparing gold and silver from 
with the help of mercury etc. : 


The division. of Ayurveda into. the 
eight sections shows it to be the 
exhaustive science that it i 


i (Ayurvedic Surge 
two sections: Dl 
fa) General Surgery (Sadharan Shastri 
kitsa) includes etiology, symptoms. 
treatment of diseases which can be € 
"by use of Surgical methods lik 
letting, caüterization, leeching and 
surgical instruments: a 
(b) Prasutitantra (Obstetrics. & Gynaec 
deals with conception; care of: the pre 
treatment of diseases of the 
... delivery, prenatal and antenatal ca 
SHALAKYATANTRA (Ophthalmology 
Diseases). restricts itself to the sympti 
logy, treatment etc. of diseases - 


nose, throat. ete 











ent, pulsation 

voice, acce say with 

decayed and sinking 

ebbing away is that 

Ayurvedic surgery is pr 
her medicine is strügg 
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le and it i 










moral Theory. 


The advance that the ancients made in Anatomy 
ustrated by the precise description of 
nd Foetal circulation in Sushruta Samhita. 






In surgery too the healers in the days of yore sought. ELM Segre fo = 
eved. the same perfection. They successfully q A A 
ried out amputation. of. limbs, operations on T “wiih nr O 1 
stines and other abdominal organs, as well as DURGA 2 PUJA OF SANTALS . 

erus, and bladder. Instructions and indications K "t T 

till to be found in the treatises of Sushruta (Continued from page 124) 
hers. on of rabies, and snake biie the “Lagren” is the most stimulating and the youths 
lhita show how marvellously advanced Ayurvedic and maids of the tribe find here plenty of opportu 
iüKicology Was. . nities for love-miaking as it is a mixed dance 0 

` the two sexes. — : 





























The very steps of the dance provide facilities 


THE RECESSION for courtship, as the couples face. side-ways and 
: . i can talk as they irip, And if they feel like it the. 
Ayurvedic medicine also records none-the-less girls can slip off pleading an aching limb to meet 
liant successes in the cure of piles with the help ' their lovers, perhaps playing flutes like a serenade 
a liniment or cure of complaints of paranasal sinus in the fields near by. 7 

the help of a snuff. However, the short space A sample of sucha folk-song sung on such 

d not permit me to cite more such instances occasions may be thus translated for the readers: — 


old us spell bound even today. Thus On the banks of the river, 
ent branches of Ayurvedic medicine and Whose lute plays? E 
- were improved and evolved and Ayurveda Alas ihe heart weeps. d 

‘ished supreme. ] haven't seen with eyes, 

om: Fa , " ; ith ears ^ 
is was followed by the period when things Nor heard wt , ^ 
urned absolutely the: other , Alas my heart weeps. 
eed the Peccesion of Ayurveda sound and be Col. Dalton in his Descriptive Ethnology of 
to be the mother of all healing sciences. The ance. He Saye: neta ss 

es that account for this decline are not few. amusement o ivia We 
st Sanskrit gradually ceased to be the popular : ‘at most vivid 1v-= > 
guage it was and the medium of teaching, and the PP ds of dB uc 
ancient texts became rare. In e sports o 
on of instruments to 
able offence 
be 


























Pu 
nate upon “in vacant 


and there were liar to all). He 
n of their! f x s Santalia quaking in 
b ee 
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. CALCUTTA AND 
A SOLUTION - 


ET us see first how the problem 


has arisen. Forty yéars ago the 


population of the city was about 
nine lakh, To-day it is close 
"uper thPed” milioi. Ye 


within these forty years has 
been disproportionately low. The 


area of the city has grown from 


i ic miles-only, and the numberof pres 

1 60,000 to less than a .100,000.. If the 

E of the city has been disproportionately low, 
the essential and chief Municipal services 

© has even been lower. By essential services ‘is of 
course meant water supply, drainage, length and 
maintenance of roadways, lighting, etc. The result is 
the present day squalor, congestion, cohfusion and 


contrast which is a fedture 6f this greatest: city in. 


idia; The influx into, the-city. chiefly during the last 
years is composed of men with outlooks rural 

. rather than urban. They add considerably to the 
problems of the City. 

.,, The solution is obvious, It is to increase the size 

E of the liveable space with corresponding increase in 

local services.” 

..Tke obvious way to do this is to spread the con- 
fines of the city far out into the districts surround- 
ing it. In fact, if we examine comparable world 
cities we notice that a city with the same population 
as Caleutta is spread out into an area of at least 400 
to 500 square miles. Tokyo and London are both 

pread out over a distance of 600 ‘square miles, New 
over 400 square miles, ~ 


t is thus in dispersal and resettlement that the 
of Calcutta lies. ` l 


- Caleutta and the outlying areas as we all know 
are spread North and South. The dispersal, therefore, 
hould be towards the East and the West. Virgin 
as are available particularly across the river to 
West of Calcutta, as well to the north-east of 


m thi n. Yet the 
 &rOWth of the size ofthe city 


self-sufficient 


leading authority on town-planning. 


- I think the best way. to explain what I 
to quote a modern authority on town-plannin 


“One of my purposes is to show that 
new towns (satellite towns) is not an evasion | 


problem of making the best of existing to 

is indispensable to the solution of that p 
Great Britain and in other countries _ n 
aggregation of population has gone too far : 
central parts of large cities are, therefore, g 
congested, you simply cannot reconstruct the 
cities on decent human standards without at 
same time building new towns or extending 
smaller towns; and in nearly every region you. 
do both the latter things, ime 


“We shall need both country town ext 
and new towns. London, on the lowest 
must disperse over one million people, ~ Li 
250,000 people, Manchester 150,000 . peopl 
other cities large numbers,"—F. J. Osborn, ` 

Thus, to improve: Calcutta, the first thin 
would be to draw off and resettle the surplus 
lation to centres of population outside Caleu 
you cannot so draw. off until you can provi 
only homes, but also. work for the displaced 





TWIN EVILS 


d over-crowding in 
the unregulated and 
a period when the 


less than their spiritual and 
S, 


give rise is by s 

sprawl of exist 
, wisely and 
balance betwe 


th pr 
"are light and: 
part to eliminate the 
work, so much a part of the 


any families have already moved into their 
es. They are the vanguard of the many who 
g Crawley’s ultimate population to between 


,000. 


w tenants find living in Crawley very 
om the crowded streets of London, In the 
out of the residential neighbourhoods, 

eavour has been made to preserve as much 

ce as possible, and careful planning has 


aken to preserve trees, hedges, and. 


ve natural features, 


wley i» one of at least 12 new towns built 

e Abercrombie plan to relieve the popula- 
pressure on London within the 600 square miles 
ming the greater London area. Round Calcutta 
e and cheap space is equally available for the 
-similar satellite cities, If Barrackpore and 

e linked by an 8 mile long railway we get 

_at least 60 square miles bounded by a 

lar railway. Dum-Dum, Barrackpore, Barasat 
um, comparatively undeveloped are ideal 

: the location of such overflow cities, Simi- 
"across the river there is a large tract of deve- 


pable land between the two arms of the Eastern | 


iy forking out from Bally. Aerial Survey may 
ose other suitable areas. 


ut the point of utmost importance is that the 


from these areas to the heart of the City must 
easy, quick and cheap. 


es OVERNIGHT CONSTRUCTION 


ow. to build cities in these vast extension 
in mass- 


T 


on a mass scale; it makes beasts of men. To sol 


quickly, and the res 
2,200,000 flats were bui 
Russia, and 500,000 tous 
this way. Nearly 10,000 modern flat | 1 
2,500 rural homes are being built in a single day, —— 
all on Kozlov's principle, In the current 7-yei 
plan period a total of 15 million flats are to be bu 
To-day a quarter of Russia's immense population is 
housed in modern flats, for which the rents inclusive 
of services do exceed 4 to 5 p.c. of the family 
budget, and by 1980 every single family will have 
its own flat to live in, and free of charge. Such is 
the miracle of the technigue of mass building, 

We could do no better than send out a study- 
team to investigate these methods of mass-building. 
In our: poverty-ridden land there is no poverty more 
abject than poverty of space to live in. It demoralises 
ve 
the problem of living space should be the first task 
of a Welfare State. el : Uu 


(Continued from page 117) 
action entails destruction of something, of a kind of 
“atomic disintegration”. The gost-sacrifice in a 
Tantric Puja is a symbol of human action, of every 
item of sense-experience with which man continu 
ously lives his life, To re-spiritualise every mun= 
dane experience is the teaching of Tantras and the ` 
object behind Shakti Puja. The goat erifice 
dramatises such an experience challenging the 
worshippers to re-establish spirituality in an act of — 
overt destruction. eus 

The Shakti Puja, as taught by the Tantric 


philosophy, is in essence a spiritual striving after 
self-divinisation. Such an objective is no doubt a 


common ground of Shaktism and Vedanta. But su 


such a force-development is more' obtainable in 
Tantric Sadhana, e.g. the esoteric Shata-chakra-ved 
than in the Tantric worship. The la more 
frankly connotes a dualistic position where the basic 
man-God relationship is not one of identity but one. 
of giver and the gift-taker, the crucial Tantric ele- 
ment in Shakti Puja being thus not the. emphasis 
on self as the fulcrum of all spiritual power but the 
faith in the efficacy of mantra, mudra and karma - 

The average Shakta worshipper 


is no 


wholly uncritical to think 
is a sociological relic 
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' ig 
n be 'able to make it.’ 
pe She. controlled a sob. 


ee tee ad Made en fuso Te am dp 


erable that I can't make it" 
Anyway, what do you propose I should. do 
ese tickets?" She -Suppressed her rising 


hy don't vou go and see the picture with your 
ui or somebody else?” 
1 think I should find. somebody to take 
‘she said in bitterness. 
Gita hung g up the receiver or rather banged the 
er in a huff. Yes, he always did this sort of 
. How often did he let her down? Everything 


‘else seemed to have higher priority than she. She 


id ot contral her tears. They trickled down her 


She pees herself up. in her bedroom and 


She had not E any bstract Eo 


before, R 


carefully 
unwanted as 
back to such : 
any attention to 
was j neglecting: 





ked the door again dge 
d. She looked at her watch and saw it was 
“six. It is already could not 
“purse, 
but delibera- 

ther 


he. was in the 
‘Gita was in the first year “tha 
their innermost thoughts, and. it. was 
ss accepted that they would get. married 
Shanker was settled in his profession. 
je next six years many changes had taken 
the small world of these two’ families. 
ent to United Kingdom along with Shanker 
forthe Bar. He married there and did not 
Gita's father had died leaving a reasonable 
: e fortune for Gita and her mother, Gita 


sophisticated soc fe. One really 
of whirlwind parties. She gradually 
noe fe and 


jd hy he had to 


o nd y 
become Pd Mi well off before he could marry 


her. Their married life would never be in want of 
y but he refused to touch her money. He 
earn enough on his own to be able to 
tas his professional success that he was 
hy was he slaving away in a Governs: 
>. He could easily open a nursing home 1 
ey and could become s point of i 


Xe t "ke. her brot 


Q 
of going to England to make sure 
lured away by some enticing wo 
Shanker was not experienced in d 
against the spreading nets of those 
It was her father who did not agi 
and after his death the. thought | 
mother alone ^ ultimately ` stopped 
going. Gita. was constantly - apprehensive 
possibly the next letter would bring the news of his 
new attachment. Thank God nothing really hap- 
pened and when he eventually returned to her she 


was so overjoyed. that she- agreed to ‘whatever, ee 


suggestions he made. ; 

But as the days and months, pass 
was coming to an end. Initial a 
over and even after his re urn 


l nds life d he al 


or take up some 
him understand tha 





i is 
2 he would take any amount of 
t for her he h 
E inanimate object, Did he ever bother 
“heart ? Did he ever try to understand 
ably she was spending her days € ? He did 
it to ask how. she w 


| Next. morning she rang him up and asked if he 
wld go to the pictures as it Was he last- day: His 
ply was as expected. 


* Yes, if was true, she 
was really there. 


“But, didn't you see it yesterday ?" 
“No. 


“What happened to those tickets ?" 
«PL tore them up.” 
* "Tore them? But why?" 

"That's besides the point," she replied sup- 
ressing her annoyance at his lack of grasping 
motional feelings, “Please tell me now if you can 

“come to-day.” 
= v"I am sorry. I just can't make it to-day. i can 
iry tomorrow. 

"To-day: is the last day.” 

"I am sorry, It looks as if I shar t be able to see 


“tunity to: 
“Meaning to 


side? Yes, it was G a 
"should 


“unworthy of hi len 
 Biren and arranged for the lc 


From then onwards she forcibly. tried 
i out of her mind and started 
hi 


nothe " called him to her room. Afte 

one or two queries about: his work and f 
; e expressed that ( 

a ried 3 soon. Shanke: 


herself, "what's wrong with it? I know her 
her. You needn't be afraid." 
^Gita's mother was not. convi 
she knew women more than 
but she thought it expedien 
continue the discussion, > 
. mentioned that Gita was plann 
.On.a long weekend.to- Mossoorie 
.a& crowd. which. included 
“¿had not- given her permissiot 
cause she did not want to go 
this; Shanker was astonish 
he did not know 
is trip but. he did 
ing. He thought that Git 
probably talk about it when they next me 


observant and. appreciated 
choice ol dress, her demeanour, intelligence 


"For the: first time she- realised what rom 


As a matter of fact, she. thought how. foolish 
that she wasted so much time on Shanker. 
times. her conscience troubled her for her di 
she often thought she would make a clea: b 
everything to-Shanker, but then possi : 
of moral- courage stopped her from doi it 
new found romance did not give her enough 
ect her thoughts; Life brought 
and she started craving : 
more of Biren’s company. Sh : 
single day witho eeing him. Wheneve 
Shanker she felt very uncomfortable and 
avoid him as far as possible, > 


Just before her departure to Mussoor 
when Shanker was coming back home from a 
night emergency operation, he saw Biren's ca: 
front of taxi. But wi was that 





- ALUMINIUM ARTICLES 
' Aluminium articles -are made from Pure virgin 

te and protect your health,” Sufficiently thick 

the pesos strong and lasting. Backed by 





taking the car, All of a sudden hal | felt 
e temporarily became blind. 


giddy.. 
nothing but darkness all around him. It was only for 


a split second then he ordered the taxi driver” to 
"drive fast. He still could not remember how he got 
: m the taxi, pai id the fare 


of to his room he threw himself “on his bed. 


ally he came out of his shock and tears started |: 


chi eks. . The whole night hi 


ame down to meet him. He looked at her... There 
as a slight look of astonishment in her eyes seeing ` 
the day. Otherwise she was not. 


ed . He did not know how to 
ently waited for him to begin. In 
d he rather abruptly suggested. 


think we should get married now.” - 


Uo drÀAs expected Gita was taken by surprise. She | 
- could not reply immediately, After a few moments. 
* ? Why this sudden 


"What has happe 
-He nearly flared up at. er about yesterday but 
ih a great effort he controlled himself, It was not 
visable to quarrel” when one was losing one's 


ound. 
«Nothing very particular. I- was just thinking 


bout you for some time. You must be feeling very 
when I have 30 jsh and time to spend to maks yo you. 


There was 


d staggered to < 
room. He was in a state of daze and as soon ás i 


"I am not blind. I have been coming here e 
ly you used to wait so eager} for me 


_ but now I have come to the end 
n sorry I can’t immediately ans 
think. I don't ‘snow what I; 


ht approaches 
: resulta, She start 


i en was seen goin 
Whi sh asked Biren. 

laughed. and said. 

rumours. He. we 


ferent an ; 
ly never ose eh "ber She Beca 
him. Moreover, she did 


to be a long period of bliss 
On the other hand Sh : 
was completely neglected, He hardly aan 
ising surgeon paid little . heed : 





Within the next one year after their niente y wh 1 Gita wi aut for shopping alone 
: i in college. 


found that Shanker never. wanted: te leave her f eral i ery glad to 
ey : talk about the 


very y reluctantly and. rang her up mor 
he very rarely got any time to herself. "When u 


ou have B 
ould you not wait for me to te you E 

out? You didn't even tell me that you. 
«were goin is 
you had no 
just went ‘suddenly for some reason or 
the other" 

“But 1 told you in the morning that 
T needed some cosmetics,’ 

"Yes bat that doesn't mean you 
must go out the same day or it may be 
that. the. appointment was made 


very good in battle a 
sob rise in her throa 
l room and locked hers 


The relationship: remained strained 
for some time. Gita eagerly. expected 
that Shanker would. certainly... under- 
stand his mistake and ‘would apologise. 
but he did nothing.of. the. sort, instead * 
he went about with. de 


rang up. "Shanker was oui 1 
so Gita picked up the phone. SI 
happy to hear Biren's * She had not 
heard from him for over a ye i 
said that his mother had some heart ailment and in^ 
his opinion: Shanker was certainly the most promising. 
heart specialist in the town. He wanted t 
him. Gita said that Shanker would: 
one o'clock, so why not come round 
with them and also discuss his m 
ment then. CS 


P 


one thirty. When he ente 
saw Biren and Gita ha 
T 





od "direct. his eyes towards 
erpi e movements ‘of those flames, 
ud a at once begin to reel, he would feel. 


i this sun-burnt heath lay. the a 
thé : The mud-wal of th 
ourt-yard now became 
de, thus ee te pene the 


vi t 
Standing under the shat 
by the. road-side Tarkaratna ‘shouted. ut 
! are you ar 





P 
they have dried up in ‘the’ field 
creatures, father and qe 
square meals 


legs and sor chow recline ou Selves. ‘And plea 
p ed 


i kin and hone 
Would you be so. kind. às - 
4s. bundles of straw so that T ean 
MES heart's content only fc t 


“You are asking for a a ae but how will you 
j aking t his. 


voice and) 
pay your | t a] 
Sir ! Oh my “darlin YO 





s eyes became filled with tears B . 


ih, I see, Mahesh has got the scent of food, 
xtremely hungry that. he is, he wants to 


As you are an idiot, 

, no doubt — when 

nds no grass. to eat, let there be & meal of rice 

banana! Look here, fool remoVe it from my 

at h, how terrible are its horns! 1 am sure it will 





a. kept on look- ue 
hile she, -Said 


n-rupee note out of. 
n approaching Goffur said, 
ir Mean, I give you a whole note”. 


< Goffur stretehed out his. 
dota, but he kept silent all 


"Now. when the two me 
: eld man went to. 
suddenly flew into 
ous don't touch. the cor 


yesterday on ‘this account 


. “Well; take it back. " He at once 
silver coins from the fold of his: dra and thr 
them x forcibly on the ground in utter disgust, ; 





Appre he ding a disturbance; the men went 
' disappointed in their bargain. But in no time 
ur was summoned to appear before the Zemin- 
now understood. that. the whe e matter had 
orted to the Zemindar and that ina distorted 


When he reached ihe court he found. that the 
smindar was surrounded by a host of gentlemen 
s well as some vulgar people. At the very sight of 

Shibu Babu shouted out with his eyes red- 
ith anger, “Goffur, I don't know how to 
ou] Are you fully aware under whom you 


Goffur said with folded tands; Ta 
e, my lord! Only that we have ofte 

- without food, else 1 would not the st mina paving 

any fine you would deign to impose on me". 


Everybody present was surprised ‘at Goffur's. 


.So long they knew him to be an obsti- 
ll-tempered man. He said almost weepihg, 

d! Hereafter I shall never commit: stich an 
^ With these words he pulled his own ears 
ands and then rubbed his nose’ against 

eund from one end of the courtyard fo the 


: said. somewhat relenting, “Well 
y go now; but remember that such 
t not recur: in future.” Ay 


Whoever heard of this incident shuddered, and 


vinced that it was only due to the benign in- 

; and rigorous adr 
Babu that such a nuisance could be stopped ‘for 
"Tarkaratna, who was present when all. this 


Y lost no time to make a scriptural exposi- ` 


" and concluded his illuminat- 
k that to give asylum to 
in the village was. 1 

opened the eyes of the 


ir utkered: nota word in protest, ánd. cone 

ing all these abuses and harassment to be his 
returned home with a rather light heart. He 
ome gruel from his neighbours and fed 

; ith it and then began to pat his head : 
uttering in a low voice many words of endear- 


3 


is now the end of Jaistha, And grew 


jos ible for one without looking at the sky of that 
n to imagine how terribly grim could become 


ntenarice of the sun that first revealed itself 


flaming appearance in late Baisakh, It 

S though there. was not a drop of merey 

where. And it was hardly possible to conceive 
at this blazing appearance of the universe could 
ever. undergo ihe least change, that this sky could 
: me à little moistened with clouds. It 


as though these. flames of fire that _were 
isht thr : 


howered 


stration of Shib Chandra 


He had no levar for the last four or fe: , 

his body was as weak as it V E 

to find put some: work, but no work was ava 
anywhere. He n suffered the terrible heat. 


"The girl Hd ca ame out of the room 
before Her father holding a post with her ha 
without'a word on bér Tips. , 


Finding no: response Goftur. cried out, * 


ready ? Wh at? Is: it not ? May I know, , Wh 
hot? P : 


“Rice is wanting, Father! t 


“Rice is wanting? Then, vida didn’t 
fein the  mering.? T 


Casting a 
mimicking her. ; : 
you last night! sel--car 
ber anything told overnigl 

only added fuel to the 





< dust at this mom 

court made his ap 
j "Goffüur, 
out 


¿you to appear: 
with me." o 


of he village were 
quantity of water . rem said, ne is 
ank of Shibcharan n's regi here on paymeri ! 
E G : emindar that I am not . 


. But; in this world it is a pos 

small man to plead in the name of a great one! 
The only relieving feature is that his feeble voice 
does not reach those big ears! Otherwise there 
would have been no end of his miseries; he would 
have been deprived of his food as well as of $ 
for ever. MERE " cUm 


“What happened after this 
but when after an hour 
 dar's court his face anc 


wher 
Titt 


. . This incident w 

previous occasions Go 

on the ground of 

time, too, he might. 

had he once approached th 

his forgiveness. But inste inning 
‘he. only. gave offence to him by. say. 





thoroughly norm: 
e in one respect. He had an. 
mal fear. PE the dentists . 
s was all the more un- 


to: the game late in life. 
proficient, Yet the fascination 
{they never let a 

ingle on the links. 


sled. to my father’s temperament, He 

k What better place to do 

n setting of the ` golf-course T 

of the game, helped him to 

age swell which. comes: from 
and sedentary employment. ` : - 


odern standarde my mother was old 


ther believed that the good. things | of life 
red, Foo’ was one such thing, and 
" His. Was no edonis 





“mother m^ de several animan He 


every one of them, Sometimes at the last 
+ would back out, Once while she was. re- 
e motor of the. ear. to drive! him there, he 


business. The ' 


ey came over to o Í 
mother had begun to "hound. him aho 
Dn ha 


d not gone to Dr. Duncan's: 
things. wer owed to remain in this 


my mother feared we might lose the friend- 
the Duncans. This my father did not want. 


he next occasion he consented to accompany 


le suggested a Sunday because the «doctor 
à sed clinic on that day. 


he visit was like old times: Mrs. Duncan and 


hanged homely chit-ehist Dad ‘and the , 


discussed the chances of the different favou- 
"the next golf championship the club was 
old. Neither entered for anything save the 
"Bot áhey were as keen as the participants. 
eaving, the doctor remarked on my father 
dow of his former self. Then my mother 


recommendation that 
pany Dad when he ca 
Saw them off, 


Dad. got into the 
' her pleaded, the | 
vailed. D 
So 


difficulty. in mal 


«her, There was no public xh 


the manner they had witnessed, today : 


“ that the actor was no other than her husband who 


had been decor E valour in war, After such 


a show, his name 


What my father felt most of all was the 1 hurt : 
his conduct gave my mother. How could he explain 


- to her. that he was. n id hi of some! whi 


sed. is will. 


of sensibility, this. domesti 
the main actors, a traged: 
of Providence, something 


its tension. 


Cl won the junior 
State. My photograph 
No one in the family 
tion. My. parents were 


ontinued on 1 Page | 16 ) E 





‘and. the subjective 
a Bhava. The sub- 


; > aspect e is em i ; 

ancer of the picture of a moo gesture languag ‘our na mely, 1) 
ppeal as an artistic reation ot e itive i ily gesture: ) Vachick that is w 
f the spect is ES ugh words, songs or sounds, 





eas are conveyed or action - is depicted. 

s are known as Mudras. There are two 

of Mudras, namely, —Samgutahasta. and 

ia. Samyutahasta is gesture with both 

i -Asamyutahasta is gesture ith a single 

jese originally formed. part. of (e poses. 

akali dance: they have been isolated and 

great effect in. depicting both ideas and 

a combination of certain basic Mudras: 

, the flight of a bird or the. hovering ol 

r a flower may be depicted beautifully 
h gesture language. 

em of time measurement ig another out- 

pum ance. The measurement 

of ifferent kinds ot drums in 


the face and 


yani 
yate code of gesture 1 


the hand. 


dances but was ade 
stories of Lord K 


“+ under influence: 


teristic form is th 


olv 
North. ‘India proper: oc is es a its © 
, objective being pure’ entertainment. -It has assimil- 
ated elements ich indi 
imported. In fact it : 
of Muslim rulers as a form of court á inet 


entertainment. The dancer is 


Nr pyjama and long coat with a cap ot 
is not accompanied by any vocal i 


and a string instrument wh 
It involves elaborate foot ^ 
body punctuated by sudde stop 


- SANTINIKETAN | 


by. Rabindranath Tagore in ‘Santinik 
both a playwright and an "OH 
plays in verse form. He had also 
musical dramas named by! 
comparable to operas. It app 

to go one step further and add d 





do. pluck the sti 
and to mak e ike something 


i PT fai 

It is but to. keep the nery 
< To dry one's eyes and lav 
i And, baffled, get 


ondaa and cut 

ing numbers. Á col as af 
Sparta with the names of. Leonidas 8 
it is engraved: < 


“Go tell. to Sparta that gassest by, 
obedient to her words we lie. 





$ 
d. That is why pes W 
i verse and Sung. regis ds 


ideas mainly based on miming. For 

‘the dance drama Shyama the hero 
appears in the very: first scene as a foreigner in a 
strange- land engaged in opening his b 
examining its contents the : 


nt disp atisfy in pressing. : 
of his duty and m an Pl ina girl is found engaged i 
on the field of “Kurukhestr The dance conforms. 
Sree F here also. = — 


Moghul ar " the 
that Prin € Saleem 





VIVEKANANDA 


nd 


SWADESHIMOVEMEN 


By K. P. BISWAS 


ILL the statement that Swami: 


Vivekananda and the Swadeshi 
Movement in Bangal were com- 
plementary.. to each other be 
supported by. history ? 

It is.admitted both by those 
who. directly -guided the two 
phases .of the: Movement and 
those. who are now out to trace 

its course that Swami. Vivekananda's message and 
writings were the fountain-source of inspiration to 
sustain it. There is no dispute ón this point and it 
can be established by sufficient ' documentary evi- 
dence from authoritative sources.. 

"The controversy is likely to: flare up when the 
same statement is put in a reverse order, namely, 
` that it is the Swadeshi Movement and its aftermath, 
originally inspired by Swami: ‘Vivekananda, ‘that es- 
tablished his rightful place in history. To put it 
precisely it means that if the Swadeshi Movement 
would not have intervened ‘during the particular 
period following the passing away of the great 
Swami (in 1902) it is problematical if Swami 
Viväkananda’s stand could have been so well secur- 


ed, his popularity attain the pinnacle that it did 
and whick still continue to retain its hold. For 
ready acceptance of the last point it can be stated 
here by way of digression that Swamiji’s works are 
still the best-seller in the State. 

The first point, I am afraid, will not be readily 
acceptable; not for any other reason but because it 
has not. yet been looked into though it 
is highly interesting. As a matter of fact no serious 
study of Swami Vivekananda and research work of 
the age in which he lived have been undertaken by - 
politically conscious literary workers even during 
the Centenary year of his birth when lots of books 
or and about him are available. 

What was actually Swami Vivekananda’s posi- 
tion in Calcutta Society in 1902? There was no dis- 
pute in any quarters, hostile or friendly, that the 
Swami was an outstanding personality, an irrepres- — 
sible source of inspiration and a sharp and dominat- 
ing intellect out to throw away many things of the 

revailing Society and to replace them with healthier 
In dian stuff. However justifiable might be all those 
and many other demands regarding him the Society 
as a whole refused to move according to his direc- 


e 





t us also not 
en when the Swadesh 
int of demon: 


"n Hall - em 2 could i C ganised. 


1 
| press bitterly complained about this ' 


neglect. In contrast to Calcutta, Madras went 
r the sad event where people held memorial 
as ofthe Presidency but 


ess he death of Swami 
anda evoked in Calcutta was due to the 
[efforts of his disciple, Sister ‘Nivedita and 
Narendra Nath Sen. Gita Society was 
uted body of lezding literary men aud 
Nath Sen was its president. At a meeting 
ciety held after the passing away ‘of the 

, & resolution was moved by him from the 
xpressing profound sorrow over the demise of 
vami, None other than Sen spoke at the meet- 
hi a e at attended among others by Bepin 


or. ues to auge. A 
th any other flocu- 


: Swami Vivekananda's activi 


show the extent of his lab 
raised Mother India, in the. estimation of ihe great 
nations of the West. The.sower has sown the seed 
and gone to his rest, but shall we be able to hold 
our.own and carry on the great work. which he has 
so nobly begun? Let us: e meantime 
let us: all rally round th 
great life that has been taken away from 
for united efforts for the regeneratior : 
land ani people”. 

That sowing. the great Swami * 


began to be eed between: 19058 -— 

going on till now. It is historically provable subject. : 
It is greatly interesting to study of 

the leading public men a of the time tow 


note that those among them, y 
showing signs to go left, ardet 


tow 
a alone would materially help a 
Student to. sort. out the controversy which later burst 


Nath -Banerjea, ‘Ananda 

Chandra Dutt, Rash Beh ri 

dar, Pandit Madan M 
figures of the period They all stood for i 
ing British-Indian politi i 


mental. question. with them, They all, pone Baner- D - 
jally, studiously aria ha 


Town Hall meeting held to. congratulate Viveka- 


Ananda inc1804 but failed even io attend the memo- 


rial meeting held in 1902. although. it was: scheduled 


In contrast to them: 
coming up and ha 


first organised 
country, Aurobindo Gh 





B all significant and fu 
Ud ` one of the first o 


win passage from. : 


ch in T (he Keshari dated 8th July is re- 
or the comparison it institutes between 
and the Shankaracharya: 


"S nkaracharya, who lived more than a 
and years ago, understood the glory that was 
iduism. He valued it ss an inestimable national 
and a source of national strength, He made it 
the mission of his life to propagate it all. over the 
world. His faith in the glory of Hinduism did not 
“merely: blossom into words; it ripened into a con- 
“crete achievement. What that towering personality 
hieved in those old times, Vivekananda has the 
que distinction. of having achieved towards the 
Md o of the 19th century." 


BOSE'S LETTER 


In altogether. a different category are to be 
pit in the names of Jagadish Chandra Bose, Rabin- 
rá Nath Tagore and Bepin Chandra Pal. There is 
o controversy whatsoever over the fect that Jaga- 


meeting to take 
cidentally;1 may mention here that I 


e across a letter written by the illustrious. 


Swami Vivekananda in the archives of 
«not yet seen the ligh 


a few references 
between them but later that 


hesitancy was well discarded by the poet, However 


few those references by Tagore might be they were 
complimentary too. As edi- 
ibindra Nath was possibly 
countrymen to comment. (in 
y--without mentioning the 
name of the Swami—on the Hindu move made at 
"Chicago to explain its message añd the success 
eved there for the cause. That he presided over 

-a local memorial meeting held shortly after the 
| death of Swamiji where he also spoke, and that 
- later in the company of Saroda Charan Mitra, Jaga- 
ish Chandra Bose, Dr. Chuni Lal Bose, Prof. Satish 
ndra Vidyabhusan, Dr. -Kedar Dutt, Nagen 
iilash. Kanjilal, and--Narendra Nath Bose, 

went to Pelur Math to attend the Viveka- 


for of the Sadhana” 


Bepin ANE er; 
to > personality 


wand .the way 

That he was extraordinarily cautious 
his: ‘estimate of Swami: Vivekananda is evident 
the-first comment he made on “Swamiji’s demise 


in his weekly, New India. One will note that extra- 
eautiousness on the part of: Bepin Chandra in al- 


ost- í line 


e of conflict of personality | 


epe 2 perpetuate his 


* 


chal Chandra. Sen and was one of 


Keshab's stage where the Minister. | 


But though his. eariy contact with. 
ders. contributed. 

ethical development. and supplied, w 
rational note the 
his teachings-—+ 

Ramkrishna Par his in 
ciation with the life and teachings of. 
Hindu Saint, : the real secret. of ' 


however, woul 
and wide as dt 


however, he di 
E interes 


d o popu by ae phra: 
Vivekananda possessec 
nthusiasm to. the 


irs in him, and 
of which he as. until his death, the hea 
prop bears ` y 


movement with: which 
was associated, but whether . it 
his name will not. ;be.soon forgotten b 
men; as of one who: sought to raise 
mation of civilised humanity. and th 
some extent, that national self 
them, without which no people can 
given destiny”. : 


NO MISTAKE — 


I will not proceed further bui revert 
ginal. theme, Vi 


«now PRIV 
better than dayood eould- interpre : 
she saw him. At the Town Hall memo 


.. the dear Sister in reply to commen 


Vivekananda was born before his ti 
her surprise and significantly referred - 
message of the Gita that it is when 
ditions warranted that a social change 
required, the lea dis 








rid. For. India ds the only 
i erself. She lives for 


Swami 
an of character 
| earn his  liveli- 
makes money, but 


-as if on the summit c 
| of peace which flutter on 
erat ils 


ness and meanness 
did not he ita 


nd 
that the regeneratio: 
the regeneration of 


India, th 
world depends upon the salvation 


„The Vedas. declare —— “ax 
i but is conceh 
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OCIETY IN THE SERE 
OF INDIAN AGRICUL 


By T. 


HE ‘Royal - Agri- Horticultural 

Society, Calcutta, was founded 

by the great missionary scholar 

. Dr, Wilbam Carey in the year 

1820, The primitive methods of 

cultivation: and low quality and 

yield. of the products during -his 

time in India inspired him to 

> start an “Agricultural Society” 
ipsove the economy of tillers who "were the 
ontributors fo India’s wealth: Very shortly 
ards “Horticultural” was added to it. In -a 
to Dr. Ryland, Carey wrote, "I hope it will 


ately be of great benefit to the country and 


bute to prepare its inhabitants for the time 
they shall beat their swords into plough- 
and spears into pruning hooks,” - 
that time Eas a Company only took an 
| indi A n. With the co-operation 
East India Company, civilians, 
rs, the Society first took up 
aspects of agriculture includ- 
“implements. The . Society 


_- lopment and pr 
_ ture in India by introducing high yielding strains of 
cereals, pulses, cotton, sugarcane, tobacco, potato 
and vegetables, fruits and other miscellaneous crops 
from all parts of the world and also. by improving 
methods of cultivation to obtain maximum - yield 
i ese crops. The Society did not limit its activi- 
ties only in Calcutta or Bengal, but. extension of 
also. done very. success- 
eds and. implements 


' the activities of the 
e' Agricultural Society, 
self a; member, consists of a 


your. Highness 
the. land is. the 


ortant contribution to the. deye- . 
s of agriculture and  horticul-. 


K. BOSE 


annually from America, South Ameri 


of Africa, China and Manila and d 


great importance in the improvement of 
India; 4 


Tobacco seeds, imported from Eg 
Virginia and Havana proved very 
different parts of India. . Quali 
greatly improved by bet 
curing the leaves. - 7 7 0o 

Maize seeds were brought from 
distributed. among the cultivators in 
U.P. In the opinion of some American cotti 
ters who visited Allahabad in 1831 the perf 
of this.erop in ULP. and some parts of Be 
as good as those commonly grown 
Attempts were also made to follow 
thod of cultivation.and a marked 
yield was recorded. .. uv 

Exotic varieties of sugarcane fro 
end Singapore were collected and gro 
experimental station of the Society and th 
was found to be 9 times more than th 
(Report of the  Agri-Horticultural So et 
In the following few years we find that 
were distributed every year from the nu 
the Society. The Agricultural. Commi 
Society recommended in..1837 that. thi 
cultivation practised in Mauritius ai 
should be adopted. An important par 
ihe result on mode of planting, manur 
ing and extraction of sugar was pub 
proceedings of the Society in 1940. 

Wheat seeds from Egypt and Euro; 
brought.to India through the agency of S 
were distributed in different provinces for 
tion. Some varieties gave much increase 
better quality wheat than the existing v; 
1843, Haworth, a Wheat Specialist, examin 
tian wheat grown at Bolendshahur and 
"The ears I should consider very fine 
grown, the quality of grain is very superi 

“COFFEE 

Coffee cultivation in India was e 
the Agri-Horticultural Society. and in tt 
it was found to thrive well about Cale 
Chittagong. The: produce was reporte 
judges as exceedingly well, Lately 
climate of Bengal. was. 





32 Capt. Richmond grew potatoes from an 


lish potato was much superior to that 

1 varieties in size and weight. Nainital 

g potatoes owe their origin to imported 
brought by the Society. uU 

of North Carolina rice. distributed by 

North Bengal and Arakan was. re- 

ce as much as that of the local varieties 


was a continuous demand. for import of 


em 


e Society for cultivation of the best 
md hemp. The possibility of- growing 
stitute fibres was also considered and 
fibre yielding plants were suggested 


ious fodder crops such as Guinea grass, 


and Lucérne reached these shores through 
icy of the Society. >. = 
Societies were formed at Dinapore, 


. Bhagalpore, Lucknow, Agra, Allaha-' 


id Madras as representatives of the main So- 
ndered useful services in the develop- 
iculture in these areas. Bo 

ociety also. brought useful. implements 
rica and China to suit the improved me- 
tivation. Moulboard plough . and culti- 
America was found. to be of great help 
d sugarcane cultivation in India, 
given for making more efficient wind 

‘leaning and better devices for irriga- 


provement of livestock was also taken 
and woolly ram being imported from 
untries. : : 
n silk had a very good market in foreign 
Attempts were made to improve quality 


ariety of England distributed by the. : 
id a local cultivated strain. He observed: 


be found in the 
India, and other 
ment prove that 


. a valuable contribution 


agriculture, 
The So 


"the Society occurred ` 
-Sir Edward 


Society was gra 

‘Royal’ to its name in recognition ‘of th 
long and useful service to agriculture 
ture. In recent years due to th a : 


ety in ine - 





By HEM BARUA m 


ISPENSABLE in different 


rituals, marriage songs contain 
,. à wide avenue of subject matter; 
' they are essentially | women’s 
lyrics, Besides the songs related 
to the rit 


marriage, virg 
ic. that also 
Her... uu l 
wedding over, begins a new 
vations, this new life takes 


«body. L 
; but then, this is not the end. Problems beset 
o , at times problems of the heart, but, more often 
than not, the problems of economic life, They ruffle 
th . 9n M a ES ý 


rent of lif d imbalances. 


These lyrics give a glimpse into the woman's 
é “nothing else. Some of these séngs describe 
use, and in- 


ems of imbalance 


ongs. sing them. _ 


le problem of un- 
mothers-in-law 


ture; this is | 


his adds edge 
taunting sisters- 

law living in the 

. All these facts con- 
Problem of married 


the outer beaut 


dard in the choice of r-in-is 


these songs are full of t 
There are instances of f 


take away the banks, what remains of the 
If you take away love, what remains of tin 
life? These are ‘songs: of -personal emo 
are inevitably mournful in tone and r yt 
occasions, they express a certain level of ri 
anger also. When the revolt becomes open: 
cit, it creates social problems; and songs - 
wings and expression, Thus a whole gamut: 
mentes finds expression in the songs of 
e, Ss Byes ` E 
Youth -means an exhilarating urge fo 
panionship: of the sexes, A ‘strange. feefi 
liness captures the heart of youth at a 
stage of life. The following: Uraon song ig 
f loneliness, A giri: bag 





oh he: 
ess and live Wi 


son. 


graze, 
drive the plough across your 
But I was born your enemy, - 
A daughter who must go away; 
At home I used to laugh and dange, 
Today I leave you weaping.. Bot 
The crane despairs beside the late, 
our enemy weeps on the threshold, 
our daughter weeps on ihe threshold. 


This song is ina sense a trepidation of the 
"This problem is inherent in the very nature 
anged marriages. For the girl it is a leap in 

In fact, the climax of. all marriages is 
-from old ties for a girl. This is the bur- 
these songs. The women sing them; their 
e tones render sorrow into sharpness. Girls 
"spafrows; they fly away. The following 
"is an instances u., 
"Don't cut the neem tree, father, 
“The neem, gives rest to sparrows. 
“Let me clasp you, brother... 
Daughter will leave fo father-in-Jaw's 
places, 7. Cog e 
ther will feel lonely, 


Let me clasp you, brother. 


e Kangra song given below the girl is 
ive of her marriage. In arranged marria- 
ers are almost invariably uncertain, At 
hey are elderly persons; often they are bru- 
heir behaviour. Often their mouths smell 
breath; they may have dirty teeth too. Thus 
s maidenly dreams of life and romance get 
red. The following song speaks for Indian 
in general: `- NEM 
^ Marry me not to an old man, uncle, 
"Marry me not, uncle; 
With fresh tresses, I shall become a widow 
ete, ete. 


The following Russian folksong of the pre- 
tober R 


Revolution period. embraces the. problem of 
‘marriages most succinctly. It in a sense 
Indian conditions vis-a-vis our social sanc- 


- Not will she be joined in equal wedlock, 
Nor wil a suitable husband turn up, 
He may be a thief, — 
And he may be a drunkard, 
le may be old and wheezy; g 
He may be young and unfriendly, 
H “your own age and haughty, 
percilious and stirring up trouble, 
| crosswise on the bed, 
e. crosswise 


thatch the roof. 
graze, — 070 - 


Ong: n 

As you climb the hill, |. : 
Even your lover's voice you cannot hear, 
You are panting so loudly; . 
“Some are breaking small branches, 

. Some are plucking leaves, 
As you elimb the hill, 


'This is not possi 
bound morals. It’ 


his girk ^ 


You have brought pearly beads, 
You tied them in your hair, 

But now stop dancing in my eyes, 
Or I shall tie you round my neck. | 


n 


There are occasions in folk 
is unhappy in her new home 
of problems, social and econc 
forced separation from the | man of. 
Silently she weeps for him. In Telugu 
the mama that is the maternal uncle mostly figures. 
as the lover. Marriages between the two are socially 
permissible. The Chandangiri Sari is a famous song 
from Andhra Pradesh. It is a silent lamentation. 
Putting a ladder to the lemon tree, us : 
My hand as I stretched to pick some fruit, 
A thorn pierced my breast, © 
O my golden mama; o : 
O, do send me some Chandangiri saris, 
Between you and me, ~ 
O what a strange remoteness befell, 
Yon blue hills impede our Way. 
To the hill I went, the sheep was grazing, 
O handsome youth, my golden mama, : 
Send me some Chandangiri saris. 
Odd dreams loom before the eyes. The loi 
for the lost lover persists even in th 
altered' conditions of life. There ar 
old lovers do come. But then, 





C y fa din dá house, 
1 live there or net 


‘Should 1 stay with him 
< Stay, e Stay... : 
te : 


| um ón. the 
e moriedo of 
T irls to older peop ple 
o wedlock, 


European, Africa 
Christian or a` 


one Maker, o 


The whole h 


c 
FC Aid From all 


of creation any number 
the centre-—the Creato 


faiths or isms 
«to God. “Each 


Swami Vivekananda. 
Divine within, by contr 


internal. “De. this either 








by condition.” 
| told her of 


to to me: 
practise what he 


ed, e Mee us “into 
the table. 

us each a peg, 

cen. He ended 


gical conditioning . 


r the S 
re MM “with the time the injection. 
could get him to open his mouth. Once 
“attempt had to be abandoned, Before 
can took me apart and suggested 
: father’s teeth, That I- 
“not r what he had seen 
need of gas in d War L Then the 
nk: of nothing else save twilight 
i nit him’ into a coma. 





e, a terrible sense 


ich. as pu had. t implemented. He 
once to have his teeth extracted under 
ce of twilight sleep. Dr. Duncan suggest- 
enue Nursing Home" and Dr. Sola Pinto 

who could administer the anaesthetic. 
ould. come and at one go pull out Dad's 


d Dr. Sola Pinto a genial, efficient 
Whe Dad asked: him to give ‘wilight 
d id: You are the first 
| going to. give this icular injection.” 
came to learn that twilight “sleep was 
istered to women in- labour to 






à un three € doses. Between 


: eried, “There is a limit to everything. You have 
business to be so- rude, mean and unmannerly.” a 


word of it. 


‘dauntless’ wife, his T 


his. ‘selfless’ son. Whe anyone in o presence 


er 
speaks of going to the dentist, he never tires of re- 


commending. twilight sleep. for a painless, no-reace Bi 
tion extraction, i K 


CROSS CURRENTS 


(Continued from Page 134) 


luñch and said that he pond. talk it over r with you á 
after lunch," * 


“Oh, 1 see,” Shanker aia Gees tically, 8 
“But I don't want to talk shop in my house. LP 
you better make. an bppoimtmen? with me in my 
consulting . room." 7. 


| ' Biren got up and while: moving towards the door: 
said, “I shail, think it. over,” : 
Gita hurriedly. said, “Please don’t go Biren. You 
must have some lunch before you go.” 
* “Some other day; Gita, 1 think I should go now.” 
Saying this Biren went cout, Gita could not hold her- 
self anymore. She. turned towards Shanker 












































“Op the contrary 1 have “been extremely polite 
under the ‘circumstances. If you think I am blind - 
and don't see your activities with your paramour Or ee 
old flames you are mistaken. Lam: going to have t no eo 
more of this nonsense." SEE 
“What, what did you say?" 
“You have heard what I said and I meant every 








Gita could not. utt anything. A sob had choked 
on. ihe sota and starte : 


step. You should know fhat after. 

to behave like a respectable. lady. 

have your Bohemian life as in. your  pre-marriage 

days.” He left her. there and went out. : ui 
Gita did not reply. ‘She was too shocked to be 

even able to discuss it. After Shanker left she some- 

how dragged herself to her bedroom and threw h 

self on the bed. E 


How could he even doubt her fide 
always beén so honést : 
and never even thou 


pra. 
INITIILAYVG 2 AdVOSTIIH 
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THE HOLY LAKE 
AND 
A HEAVENLY 
- GARDEN 


By BIRESWAR PRASAD BANERJEE 


F you have ever been on the 

way to Badrinath you must have 

come across, a few miles beyond 

Joshimath and some two miles 

below  Pandukeshwar, an un- 

ostentatious place called Govin- 

daghat where you could find no 

chatties save one imposing 

Gurdwara conspicuous in its dis- 

play of the flag of Sikhism on its top and a wooden 

placard reading, “Way to Valley of Flowers”, The 

new iron bridge spanning the river Alakananda 

would have heen the only indication to you as the 

way to the valley of flowers on the opposite bank 

but its name might not have been appealing to you. 

You have, perhaps, wondered why of all places the 

Sikhs constructed a Dharmashala there. But had you 

been interested enough you would have learnt that 

this tiny halting place on the pilgrim route to Badri- 

nath leads to at least two of the most fascinating 

laces in the whole Himalayas, one of them is the 

alley of Flowers (also known as Nandan Kanan or 

the Garden of Paradise) and the other is Hemkund 

or Lokepal Lake which claims to be one of the most 
venerable places of pilgrimage for the Sikhs. 


It was September, 1956 and we four friends 
were going to Badrinath in autumn in order to 
avoid the rush of pilgrims and also to visit the 
Valley of Flowers, where flowers can be seen only 
during the three months of July, August and 
September. To have a first-hand knowledge of the 
. Valley of Flowers or the Bhyunder valley we had 
"read the book of Mr. Frank Smythe, the famous 


The holy lake 

British mountaineer. He was the first European to 
visit the valley in 1931 and was responsible for mak- 
ing the place interesting to tourists and mountai- 
neers as a garden of nature unique in its position 
and beauty in the whole world. In fact, our curiosity 
to visit this place was roused by Mr. Smythe's 
colourful description and also to some extent by the 
film of Mr. Buddha Bose at Calcutta, It is, of course, 
certain that Sadhus visited this place even in the 
earliest times. Lakshmana is stated to have chosen 
this place for worship on the shores of Hemkund 
Lake where Guru Govind Singh is also reported to 
have penanced for emancipation of Sikhism. 


We had already arranged for our provisions but 
the extra luggage had to be discarded at Govinda- 
:ghat, as we wanted to travel light and in this res- 
pect we received prompt assistance from the then 
keeper of the Gurdwara, Sardar Madan Singh, He 
arranged for the safe-keeping of our luggage, our ° 
guide and lastly for our night halt in their pilgrim 
shed at Ghangrya on the way to Hemkund as we had 
no tents. He was all in for help and the Sikh resi- 
dents were also jubilant finding us interested in their 
place of pilgrimage. So, with their good wishes, we 
started from Govindaghat, 

This narrative wil be incomplete without a 
reference to the bridge which then existed there, It 
was, as my Diary records, a frail structure suspend- . 
ed from thin iron strings, the narrow footway being 
made of rotten planks some of which were physical- 
ly missing! We had to cross this name of a bridge 
without any sort of a handrail whatsoever, balanc- 
ing ourselves with a great effort. Under our weight 
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the structure swung to both sides, high on the foam- 
ing torrent of the river and our position was noth- 
ing but precarious. I still have a vivid remembrance 
of that horrible experience. This bridge has since 
been replaced by an iron one with the donations of 
the religious Sikhs. 

From the very end of the bridge the track be- 
gan to mount steeply. It zig-zagged along the rush- 
ing stream of Bhyunder Ganga or Lachman Ganga 
which has its confluence with Alakananda some 
quarter of a mile below Govindaghat. The path lay 
through a dense forest interspersed with occasional 
cedars and willows. We also saw some Rudraksha 
trees whose dried fruits are used as chanting beads 
by Shaivaites. Peculiar scent, familiar only to 
irekkers in the inner Himalayas, was emanating 
from nameless shrubs on the way. The air was in- 
vigorated with cool and refreshing mountain breeze. 
Pines and chirs appeared in higher altitudes, In- 
haling the fragrant aroma of the eucalyptus we 
went on climbing as a cheerful party of scouts while 
guide Nanda Singh and the coolie-cum-cook Amar 
Raj brought up the rear. The river was rushing 
through a gorge here and we had to trek along a 
fantastic path which, at some places, dropped to the 
river at least half a mile below. Indeed, the gorge 
was so deep that the sound of the rushing waters 
was all but muffled. 

After a strenuous climb of about six miles we 
reached the tiny hamlet of Pulna. In the absence of 
any young men, who were working in the fields up- 
hill, the old village-mukhva or headman received us 
in his hut. His only companion was a black and 
hefty Tibetan mastiff. After some rest we started 
again passing through terraced fields of rice and 
madua. We ncticed some peculiar velvet-coloured 
little trees planted round the fields as fencings. The 
stems of the plants had bunches of soft thorns which 
came out in lump with the slightest touch. We came 
to know that the bears, who play havoc on the ripe 


paddy fields after harvest time, are afraid of these 
prickly thorns which keep them away. I 

The climb of about two miles from Pulna was 
only the forerunner of further exhausting climbs 
ahead. We were now in the kingdom of conifers 
ruled by pines and Himalayan deodars, It was after- 
noon when we reached Bhyunder, the last habitation 
on the way to the valley. Just below the village. a 
side-stream has met Bhyunder Ganga from the west 
valley of Hathi Parbat, the Karnakul valley, also 
known for flowers and a temple built by a Bengali 
Sannyasi. Our guide happened to be the nephew of 
the village headman, Narayan Singh. He arranged 
for our night halt in the compound of the village 
temple—also used as the village primary school— 
in the absence of any chatty, while Amar Raj cook- 
ed for us. 

Next morning we started for Ghangrya, the 
scheduled camping ground. The path descended to 
cross our own stream Bhyunder after which, on the 
opposite bank, the path divided in two, one going 
north to the Bhyunder valley and the other to the 
Karnakul valley to the east, We reached Ghangraya. 
—Ghangrya Bangla as the Sikhs call it—at about 


. noon after a non-stop climb of six miles, Ghangrya 
, is at a height of about 10,000 ft. above sea level and 


a very cold place. It is a fairly big meadow amidst a 
rich forest of pines and deodars, surrounded on all 
sides by majestic rock peaks. It is at the confluence 
of the Bhyunder river fed by the. eternal snows of 
the Rataban group of mountains and the tributary 
stream of Hem Ganga or Lachman Ganga falling 
down here in great chasms from the mountain lake 
of Hemkund or Lokepal. To our west, down below 
the meadow, the combined stream is obliged to rush 
through a deep and narrow gorge in a turbulent and 
raging fury. its roars and rumblings never forsook 
us for a moment. 

We saw no human habitation in Ghangrya save 
one half-finished structure of wood and tiles of slate 


- The bridge at Govindaghat 






































ir Raj soon made a fire for our 
eal of chapati and potato soup. 





as a mysterious night. In that inner pre- 
the Himalayas amidst deep forests and 
ountains we knew that we were miles away 

lisation but did not know if we were tres- 
n that private sanctuary of the Himalayas, 
jounds for human beings, Outside, in the 
moon-lit night, the shadows of the leaves of 
formed a network of light and shade on the 
sy floor of the meadow, Wears after the elimb 
oon fell into a deep slumber, 





v We were, at first sight, simply bewildered at 
e view which lay before us, It was the view of a 
expanse of an undulating valley floor covered 
multi-coloured flower trees which grew in 
aces anywhere and everywhere in the valley, 
: river Bhyunder meandered. through this mazé 
garden like a- nd shallow ‘rivulet, The 

ides by towering 

in range of Rata- 
itskirt by its 
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i Parbat on its top was breath-takin 

hrough glaciers which literally. over 
could also lo ;Khanta 


locate - 
Badrinath side, Presently, 
tablet on which one Mr: 
: ^h 
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ussureas | Dana 
famous of Himalayan flowers. 






We advanced for about 4 miles in the valley 
upto the terminal moraine of the glacier of Rataban 
from where the River Bhyunder has emerged. It was ^ 
a virtual chaos of boulders and the domain of flowers. : 
ended. We took our lunch on the bank of the stream + 
with erystal-clear water which, incidentally, was. > 
freezing cold. It was about 2 P.M. and as the clouds 
began covering up the valley we started going back. © 
Our afternoon tea was prepared in a cave on the - 
way by Amar Raj. As the sky was cloudy we had to. * 
beat a hasty retreat from the valley. and reached 
Ghangrya Bangla in the evening. : 


Our second night in Gangrya was eventful and 
memorable with a thrilling experience, After com- — , 
pleting our evening meals we took to our beds early 
and were gossiping. I was inquisitive about the big 
holes I saw in the trunks of pine trees here, Amar 
Raj told that these were scraped out by the bears for 
iheir winter dens, having been driven out by wolves 
from the cosy shelter of caves. So there were bears 
also around us! Suddenly, just then, we heard a 
continuous scratching sound outside, We opened the 
window and there, a few yards away, a huge black 
bear was scraping the barks of a pine tree. We could 
distinghish his full profile in the clear moon light 
on the meadow. He might have got our scent very 
well, we thought. We also realised very shortly that 
we had no effective protection from any carnivora 
should they choose to come to us as the door of the. 
room had no bolts or anything like that. Amar Raj ^ 
however, quickly rose to the occasion and bound = 
some cloth to a large stick. He made it soaked. with. 
kerosene ready to set fire to it any time to face the- ` 
bear. To our great excitement and agony we heard 
heavy footsteps on the verandah and the growl of 

a big animal and I have no hesitation to admit that 








| I was very much frightened. We all | waited with 










throats perched with anxiety for something to hap-. 
pen at any moment but, to our great re ief, nothing 
happened for what seemed to us an unusually long 
time, when Amar Raj declared that the bear was 
gone. We had no more sleep that night. 





It was very chilly next morning but w ha 
start very early to reach Hemkun bet 

Amar Raj prepared some food and tea for 

after a light breakfast we started, 


. Hem Gang within h 
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and Fen Kamal, the latter a spongy romantic white 
flower whose petals disintegrated very easily. 


We were already at the 13,000 ft. level and leav- 
ing the vegetation-zone, were going to enter into 
the region of snow and ice. We had to cross a steep 
and slanting snowslope on a wide gully where Nanda 
Singh led the way and we traversed very carefully. 
It was a couloir covered with soft granular snow 
and the debris of avalanches from the ice-cliffs of 
the northern mountain, which we took to be Sapta- 
shringa. The climb had been stiff from the very start 
and we were panting. The path went up in loops 
within a short span on the mountain face. We had 
chewing gums to moisten our throats drying up in 
the thin and dry air but still we were breathless at 
times. On the last slopes at well over 14,000 ft, we 
saw some more Brahma Kamals in full bloom. Our 
energy was running out and we wondered whether 
the path would ever end for our relief when, at the 
extremity of a gentle slope, the lake made its most 
dramatie appearance. 


We had been covered-by a thick mist and though 
the guide was of the opinion that we did arrive at 
the correct spot leading to the lake, we could not 
make out anything and were advancing slowly when 
the mist in front of us began to clear up and we saw 
that we were right on the shores of a lake of placid 
water. The mist was lifting up like a curtain and 
there lay before us a large lake of incomparable 
beauty, We sat on a boulder to take stock of our 
situation. We had been gasping for breath after one 
of the stiffest climbs of our trekking career, for the 
air in this high altitude was thin and cold, but gra- 
dually we settled down to admire the superb natural 
beauty around us. 


The lake in front of us was of oval shape, a sheet 


of crystal-clear sapphire blue water from which the 
- Hem Ganga or Lachman Ganga was rippling out in 


The Valley of Flowers 


ir y Cd 


a small stream through a cutting towards the west. 
Five towering mountains of ice and snow flanked by 
mauve-coloured rock cliffs encircled the lake on the 
other three sides. The most prominent of them was 
the one which we presumed was Saptashringa with. 
its ice-capped summit adorned in silver by the mor- 
ning rays of the sun. Little ice streams were 
down the glaciers of the mountains to send sma 
chunks of ice floating on the calm waters of this 
glacial lake like miniature ice-bergs, We had also 
a grand view of the glittering icy spire of Nilkanta, 
the mountain described by Mr. Smythe as the queen 


- of Garhwal, reigning supreme on the western hori- 


zon, but the views of the valley of flowers were 
UN us by the mountain on the north-west side of 
the lake. 


PENANCE OF LAKSHMAN 


For an hour or so we simply kept quiet and 
watched the time go by, enjoying the scenery to our 
heart's content. Then we got up to have a round of 
the lake which we could not accomplish owing to 
boulder debris on the shores. We then climbed a - 
gentle cliff of some 200 feet to have a bird's eye view 
of the area and take some photographs, with our 
fingers already numbed on account of intense cold 
wind, which naturally did not do justice to the 
grandeur of the locale. Coming down we sat on the 
Shores of the lake and took our lunch and tea for 
refreshing ourselves, 


There were two stone sheds on the bank of the 
lake, one dedicated to Lakshmana, who in the Treta 
Yuga, is said to have penanced here and the 
other is used as Gurdwara by the Sikhs in the sacr- 
ed memory of Guru Govind Singh. It is. really a 
place for meditation. Nanda Singh told us that at 
night the gods and angels came to have their plea- 
sure baths in the lake. Enquired if we would be able 
to see them if we spent the night there in the shed, 
he vehemently objected apprehending that we might 

die if we dared to witness that 
spectacle! We, of course, appre- 
ciated that the onlooker, without 
adequate protection from cold 
blizzard at this high altitude at 
night, would die surely of intense 
cold and exposure, Already the 
cold was becoming unbearable 
and the Thermometer kept by 
Meteorologial Department on the 
Shores of the lake showed a 
minimum temperature of 35 
degrees Fahrenheit, 


It was noon and, as is the 
rule with high mountains, clouds 
began to gather, so we had to 
start down with heavy hearts 
after having a last look on this 
lake of ethereal beauty. Collecting 
some Brahma Kamals we began 
to get down quickly. We were 
extremely joyous for our visit to 
this wonderful lake. Nanda Singh 
was relating his experiences with 
a climbing party on the Hathi 
Parbat side and the mysterious 
lake of Rupkand which aroused a 
great amount of interest to us in 
those days. He appeared to be 
quite well-informed about Garh- 
wal Our joyous mood doubled 
the pace and we completed the 
descent in little more than an 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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nd progress towards 
rs of thought. This 

two processes ^ "has 

mean. role in shaping 

image in Bengal. Mo- 

is an enigma and so also 

Eu art, as we see it 

of the deep complexi- 

i bears in his personali- 

exception to that phe- 

sensibilities of. modern 
challenges his existence, 


Bengali literature. flourished under the great 
vt Rabindra Nath T agore, Th 


ust be remembered that Bengali society re- 

a serious jolt due to partition which came in 

ake of independence. It was all blood and 

ar me like 


Partition opened up new opportunities to 
riters, like the famine, to perceive. bitter reali- 
existence, Humanity 


tragic event whic! 
rein silent. tears. E 


"put Nod was a Case which an alert 
ind could hold on to give a new | 


«Which the new generation never . 
t during the terrible days of the. 


He 
realistic experiment 


faced the other face of 1 
The new experime 


tent made its marks expli i 


years. . Both in pros 


de 
Bengali poetry. 


This sense of alie adin. in Bengali poe 
the result of subterr ean forces of & 


tion and rese 


veloped a vigorous way of communicat on 
direct] Toud and inten ae S 


talat, "But the c 
Ay. dur inipespecton among the 
acted like a Tn quilser and poet 
to. personal tone. 





 apprecia ble audien ; 
ommunication of private experi- 
3 ifficult as betore to the uninitiated 


eof lyricism is 


trewn with very dif. 
their counterparts. of. 


poets. abhor pronoun- 
-be quiet in tonality - but 

But the main complaint against 

D that they are more col. 

that they. demonstrate 

r the eic picture of horizontal 
O the age Their concern about agony and 


"demolition of dream, however, leave. the. 


in cold. detachment. 


Th poets are in search of a- new method of 
nunication. Verse dramas are being attempted. 
imental drama groups have even staged some 


rn verse dramas written in abstract. 


The audience is eager but the right type 


'erse drama is not yet forthcoming. I. 


ern poetry will have to use this me jum 

scape route from the. impossible. position 
put to. Whatever the. medium may. 

has proved this. beyond doubt that. me 

li poetry needs new language and new 

resuscitate it from the sense of alienation. 

» few of the moderns. has the power to do it. 


. FICTION. 


"Modern Bengali fiction has of. course a wide 
"altogether discerning readership. The ma- 
iters have built up a tradition of good story 
And in fact, modern Bengali prose bas fine 

-of "short. stories. | But apart from’ the 


a Nacher 


pic Satyasatya”, 

e Upanit | Amarendra 
thar Kasem’. Satinath Bhaduri's Sagari’, 
! he arrival of the. E novel i in - the 


story m vement v wh 


chind. the anti- 


neh ees to bethe 
g enthusiasts i 


opad 
experience is varied. The gh 
1i - Non 

writers have Bone so 
bold attempt to depict 
great river which remin 
yay who. wrote that me 
lent river ‘Padma’. à 
sor in this river epic, Advait: Malla Barman whose 
"Titas Ekti Nadir Nam’ is definitely a nearest ap- 
proach to reality in this respect. But Bose's pro- 

mise is failing He has succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of superimposed romantic cliches - which mar 
the sensibilities of many a young writer of. the de 


We find promise in Amiya Bh . 
(Gar Srikhanda') Prafulla Ro E 
Kamal Majumder, (Antarjalı Yatra 
Manna (Junapur- Steel) 
Haoa). All of them have -attemp 
from the common run of story telling 
new awareness, a i d. 
hospitalised society, “the etherised living of man, 
his fruitlesñess and the outsider attitude tend to 
impress upon the very young generation et writers. 
The ideas are surely imported and . 
easily assimilated in the th 
writers who are in a hurry. 


On the other aba é 
sense of perspective a 





ELVING the old records con- 
tained in the np of the Bri- 
tish lent i 


“part: of eariy deliberative assem- 


blies-even in. the thirteenth cen- 
Shaftesbury, 
ary. of Winches- 


Wilton were. d ed to Westminster - 
i or of ladies | 


igh birth, including Mary Countess of Norfolk: 


Countess ot: i inne Despencer, - 


s of Pembroke and Matilda, Countess of 


G, were required by writ in e. days of. 


"TIT to give their attendance in the National 


“1 Chamber,—though presumably these sum- 


igs in most cases were mere matter of form. 

al ted of allowin: ng peeresses to be 

sented by proxy and this continued til the 

ime of Henry VIII, but when Elizabeth became the 
pen it disappeared altogether; . 


S 675,a debate was. proceeding the 
eaker (Edward. Seymour) exclaimed—"] am sure 
-petticoats." The amused Hotise; as eager then 


oda or anyt n the nature of a “scene” - 


to look at the . women who 
h tI tr 


at its own humour, the House resumed the 


ness of the day, 


This ‘incident gives us an. 
into the attitude of he House 


in: many. respects. og But in 
1762, a well-known. lady wrote to. her 
the House of Commons everybody. who. 
late is a speaker. . . s They sit late eve 
every young gentlema 

son, a fine coat, 2 well-sháped: leg or a. 


these advantages. To h 
ea-table talk the ladies 


reasonable, resort very co: 
attended. in. such nu 


records 0 à 
by the “ladies es of 
Stephen's. 


“quality” in the “doir 


From these it is apparent that hot 
women had admissior > galle 


- that they actually 
hi 


Members. Bu 


occupied © seats by the sid 
uncontrolled: liberty- as 





ing to her 
s of G 


t the Chancellor 


fa mere lawyer and desired him to. let 


| the stairs privately.” This denied and re- 
the Peers resolved to starve them out. “The 
; now showed themselves qualified even for 
y of foot-soldiers, They stood there till five 
ternoon ‘without sustenance . . . . every 
hen playing volleys of thumps, Kicks and 
st the door with so much violence that 
the Hous re scarce heard. When 
ere not to be conquered by this, the 
es of Queensbury and Ancaster (very 
ed of the use of stratagems in war) com- 
ad silence for half an hour and the 

or who thought thi in 


r 
y. They staye 
he House rose and * 
e and shi ed marks of 


2 


ave. 


on was also seen in 
an, as Wraxall © 


ers, “At 


ng 
look down and 


> fro 
vision f 
m ón 


employed in 9s 
other way than in atten Parliamentary debates. 
Ilike to see them in their proper places. The Mar= 
quis of Lansdowne was equally emphatic, “Ladies 
are not mentioned in the report," he said, "and, so 
far as 1 can prevent it, they shall never be.” 


The presence of women hada dis 
effect on some noble orators: “The numbe 


who attended the deba 
want of confidence 
ed great displeas 
borough said that 1 
Lyndhurst positively 
the Ho voked lik 

he ladies overflowed from th 

e. This invasion. mn I fear 


tory. is extant on 
Today Profumo can 


- Parliament, a femin 





EW GEMS FROM 
TAGORES SHORT STORII 


By KESHAB LAL DAY _ 


«y ABINDRANATH'S "Post Master” 
is a story of hope that ‘sustains 


life, despite the fact that there 1s. 


almost invariably always an ele- 

ment of uncertainty about its ful- 

we filment. When Ratar finds a re- 

Y fuse in the post master, lile 

Æ begins to have a meaning for her. 

US But it is soon to fall to pieces 

time comes for the post master to leave that 
ay village for good. Her heart breaks but she 
ed. There will still be another post. master 
his place, both in the post office and in the 


Was it his foolishness that made Ramkanai to 
tell the truth about his elder brothers will? In the 
story (Ramkanaiyer Nirbuddhita) he is painted as a 

it simpleton, a good-for-nothing and hanger on 

epends on the charity of his worldly wise elder 

er. The will deprived. ‘and his son of a 

in his elder brother's property. It meant pover- 

tarvation for them. If the will could be prov- 

be a forged one before the court of law, he 

have been sure of a livelihood for himself and 

and son. When a suit was filed alleging for- 

was briefed by his wife, and brother-in-law 

idence in their favour, But during the hear- 

rang a surprise, He told the truth, and only 

the truth and fell unconscious. According to worldly 
da e was proved a fool 

What does it matter if he is proved a fool? The 

truth has been told. Righteousness has triumphed. 

‘here is no hope for humanity so long as goodness 


be treated as a synonym of foolishness. It gives - 


tagment of Rabindranath's mind which was 

ed to truth and beauty. Only the simple at 

$ a right to trutl, though wiseacres will 
tver pity him for being a fool, 


* SES * 


“Was this the face that launched a 


cines inspires such a. musing 

outburst of Dr. Faustus at the 

: “Dr.. Faustus". The 

sh, and life, The flesh had 
inside th sa. 


which only a few like Rabindranath are. 


_ Here is the tragedy and irony of the human drama 


that behind this fiery facade of life is the skelet 


How many pairs of feet had left their p 
the stony steps of the ghat on ihe bank o 
Countless no doubt, but that is not all. They 
footprints of cavalcades of generations w 
Gbat as a macrobiotic being had been w & 
since its birth ("Ghater Katha"). The footprints. 
stories of the bearers of the feet, were engra 
the stones of the Ghat And perhaps only 
knew them. E ES i 


was Kusum's which the Ghat 
d who had left her unnoticed 


years, 
Mandir 


to live a life of seclusion and austerity after he 
her the slip..When they met at the Ghat, the 
cognized each other. Kusum nurtured: a fond 
that they could unite again: as husband an 
But the husband, now. a Sanyasi, gave her advi 
a preceptor to lead the. life of a nun, and. vani 
one day, this time never to return, The only 
left. to. Kusum was. to seek a watery grave 
Ganga, and she found it. A 


Ros * * 


possible oniy 


* * * 


It is perhaps his short stories which prove 

than anything else he wrote, that Rabindran 

not a poet of the ivory “His acquaintar 
e ] 





: Ss : 
eshness when the morning stars. 
he beginning of terrestrial time. And H 785... 
“of wonder and its perpetual irth, like ` 
etry celebrates 
embalmed the. 
t the human spirit . 
its encounter with- 
eath but in fe. Poetry = ` 
ts of life on the phy- 
erms of Ime tak 
unites, Poetry fakes «=; Td aer T n 
The texture ^it most closely but cannot rival it. = 
them the texture of md etry by virtue of its colnptehénsiv 
media can draw on all the other arts for 





















piri ASA. 
ging no alien 


‘habitually wear 
state of 


itself, in fact | ex 
pression be allowed, for it f dis own 
rut and reveals it in its potential nobility as trans- = 


cending the limits of it both in the spirit of heroic ^ 
resistance and heroic endeavour. li is at this point — 
that man can apprehend the summation of values— - 
the value of values in their ultimate synthesis. It 
is the Pisgah-sight of the Celestial City of which he < 
adn iz ; wl is a denizen and from which he is € iled—but not .— 
de ish to frame the rainbow to place in toc ever, Thin vision of the Holy of Holies—the 
n fact in the highest poetic sympathy and rea- rightful dwelling place of the spirit of man, is re- 
on even the mind is laid to rest. We shed the vealed in the highest poetic flights, | — 
neaths of mind and body and are reduced to the Like the quality of mercy, the spirit of poetry - 
sential elements of soul and spirit, thus becoming ever blessed, blessing both the receiver and the © 
- malbi ties wh i i er, ERN UMS C ? 
ure, pelpitating eres It wa state which is From the heights of poetic Insight the different 
common to poetry and religion. It is the common values, aesthetic and ethical seem like a pattern of 
amon to Posty mystic; it should be the equally SOF Be wi Which the threada reat oojoue med 
comm "m" wote - h perfectly with those of another, creating a fabric of — 
mmon experience of the devotee of poetry. It is - shimmering beauty, wondrously harmonious and |. 



































state of beatitude. It cannot be explained for it is tairylike. » E 
Mate of aedis pen > pe realized to ee "The various elements of the realm of values 

: in fact it appears to be the ‘ne ‘avenue leading blend and merge, and the divisiveness of finite _ 
o the highest reality; transcending the intimations battery, falls away like the chrysalis, of a E 
f reality received through normal channels under . Poetry at its best and highest and widest can 


al itions. e- a A aded ED 
nal physical and siscipline of peces Postry both lift the spirit to this rarefied height where it can 
or the poet and for the devotee of poetry. Milton breathe a new air and see a new universe of trans- 
ealized this when he endeavoured to make hig life e. values which exist by their own inper - 
‘true poem. The true poet has a sense of vocation A a n D. D OMIM: : 
and dedication to which he is willing to sacrifice all Hu high Faris de which poe beckons dde 
ther things. The poet should be like the trader in mands inner discipline and the ruthless MISMA 
Is who having found a pearl of surpassing value of all that stands in its way. This is a hard | and 
ought it in exchange for all the lesser pearls he steep path which. leads upward to reality—a reali 
had gathered in a life time. One of the great dis- which ultimately resolves itself into a, reality 0 
advantages of modern tite is the diffic ulty of living values, just as the reality of matter has resolved - 
adequately in terms of the demands of true poetry. itself into a reality of impulse in the form of elec 
fragmentary and distracting quality of modern trie charges. : l 
akes it extremely difficult to attain that un- 
ipgathering of the spirit which is so essen- 
the sustained quality and integrity of poetic 














































































danger which also stems from modern 
hat of abusing inspiration. by mis- 
ve pobuc economic groups or 


By A. N. KERR 


OUSING problema in the 


underdeveloped areas of the 


World make one of the most 
important items engaging the 

attention. of the. United Nations, 

These problems. can be. solved 

only by the expansion of hous- 

ing and urban development, the 

i adaptation of measures for mo- 
ional resources for the expansion of low 
using; encouraging research, evaluation and 
ion, and drawing on International resources, 
f the World's population reside in 

y “continents of Africa, Asia and 

a and the rate of increase in popula- 

est in these continents. The popu- 


ted to have increased at the rate of 


o per annum, The corresponding rate of 
in these continents Was over 2%, as com- 
"about 1.8% in the U.S.ÀÁ, and U.S.S.R. and 

in 1% in Europe, There were about 1,400 

in the World with a population of 100,000 and 
ihe number of such cities in the three con- 
ents was only about 630 or-45%. of the total 
mber, en. though these continents accounted 
e World population, They-are already 
jopulated with low agricultural producti- 
relation to the high rate of population 


growth. . => m 
: According to a United Nations report by 1965 - 


. the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 

 Ameriea will require 24 million structures annually 
house the increase in population to meet the 

existing .shortage over a period of thirty years. 
his. means ten dwellings annually per 1,000 

inhabitants, 

be magnitude of these requirements can be 
uged from the fact that even the highly developed 

ations of the West, with . their rapid expansion 


ee programmes, to-day build no more than 6 to 7. 


: dwellings annually per 1,000 inhabitants, 
In Asia the per capita income of most of the 
countries is less than Rs. 500 per annum, It has 


been estimated that an industrial working family - 


in our country cannot afford to pay more than 10% 
of its earnings in rent, this would meet however, 
only 25% of the annual cost of a dwelling built 
ding ta. accepted technical. and health 

In our country only 595 of the popula- 

on in. rural areas, and 12% in urban areas can 
afford the economic rent of a low cost dwelling 
: 1595 of all households in Ceylon and 
es could similarly afford àn economie rent. 

ng to the statistical year book published by 

" Canada has 6.7%, U.S.A, 10.4%, U.K, 7.3% 

the houses with. 1-2 rooms, whereas India has 
fe, Ceylon 75.6%, Japan 341% and Chile 
6%-.of houses with 1-2 rooms, Industrially as 
well. and economically advanced  countriés have 
ouses with three to four and five to six rooms 
covering more than 70% of the total number of 
uses of different. categories. In most of the 


4095 of the urban 
ii b 


roomed, 13% of the houses are three. 
18% of the houses are four-roomed, Ab 
the dwellings had floor space of less than 2 
per person and 47% of the. households 


tage of housir 
in India itis à m 


cessity resultin 


civic sense, 


. foresight and design, 
urban planning thus completed and lan 
frozen the little resources that are available 
developing country may just be adequate to 
vide the infra=structures and frame work of 
development, It shoul en be possible to p 
within this frame, hy | and other civi 
essential amenities as the national income incri 
in the years to come, , 4 

URBAN AND RURAL 

As compared to urban housing, rural h 
has not changed its character very much, Ther 
still not much demand for home-stead land in 
areas, except for the due allowance for groy 
populations which is met by extending 
accommodation. E 

According to the 1951 census, there Wer 
many as 6.44 crores. occupied houses out 
5.41 crores were in villages to accommodate a p 
lation of 29.5:crore, and 1.08 crore in towns 


tage of h 
inu 
was only 














en 
m plan 
is are being made towards setting the 
proper perspective in order to arrive 
actory solution. But the urban housing 
is closely related with the prevailing 
nts in the locality, With the rise in stan- 
f living, more amenities are required to “be 
ed. One has to plan ahead. by anticipating = supply, educational i 
emands in respect of amenities, The obso- all round development in. community 
is becoming quite an important considera” rural areas one does not visualise the growth « 
rhan housing and large houses are being permanent structure on a large seale. Rural hous- 
own, to be replaced by. houses with better ing will develop out of necessity, size of family and ` 
surplus savings. Unless the present rural agronomy 





























e end of the second five-year plan and developes substantially, the character of rural 
61 census, the statistical figure for urban housing cannot be expected to change very much. 
was 7.78 crores according to the Regis- As there is no ready land, no ready materials. at 





al of Census operation, The household 
lso changed to some extent due to socio- 1 
ges. But if we assure that the house- task, it cannot be tackled specificall 
remained unchanged during the last — dealt at the National and Internati 

> shall find that there will be ‘shortage controlling the abnormal, growth of 

lakh houses. On this basis if we add the restricting the unplanned. urban expa 
ortage of 34 lakh houses to this accumu- dispersing. undesirable elements having: 
shortage upto 1951 ie. 31.5 lakh, the total urban function to perform within the city. 
+ of houses will be 65.5 lakh for urban popu- ` , ‘ 
But the actual shortage will be more if we UNUSED FUND 
tain percentage due to demolition, slum OS NS 

house unfit for human habitation and re- In our country efforts of the Government for 
nent of old houses etc. This will give us an partial solution of the housing problem were with 
" shortage of housing of about 85 lakh for emphasis on (1) low income group housing, (2) 
pulation. ^ middle income group housing, (3) plantation labour - 
g the period of 1951-61 it was expected housing, (4) rental housing scheme for Central 
4 lakh dwelling units might State Government's employees, (5) rural ho 


site, nor the technical expert and ed and: 
skilled labourers to implement this t : 
















































: various authorities. ing, (6) slum clearance and (7) subsidised indus- 
ill there will be a shortage of about 81 lakh trial housing schemes, In addition to the above . 
in the urban areas in our. country, Although schemes, substantial housing programmes have: 


opment of housing is being controlled by been undertaken by the Ministries of. Rehabilita- 
ithorities and certain minimum requirements tion, Defence, Railways, Steel and Heavy Indus- 
‘fulfilled by owners, care should also be tries, Communication, Works and Housing Minis- 


not to increaase the density of popula- try, etc. The funds were earmarked for the above 
idential areas by vertical development in purpose in successive plan periods but unfortu- 
pe of multi-storied tenements. nately they were not fully utilised either by the. 
e policy of urban housing should be consi- Government or by the Co-operative Societies and 
in the basis of the following:-— Industrialists due to rigid rules and regulation. 


A National population policy, with an eye framed by our Government, Therefore our Govern- 
isation instead of. permitting the threa- . ment should immediately relax their rules and re- 


decrease: l i gulations, so that the Co-operative Societies and 
) A policy of urban jand nationalisation industrialists of our country might avail of this E 
ill liquidate the present structure of urban opportunity. I believe these societies can solve at' 


ues and permit large scale reconstruction to be least 30% of the present shortage of housing in the 
omically carried on, in a fashion. favourable to urban and rural areas. l 
ced family life, and balanced communal life Eighty-two per cent of India’s population live 














“national policy of industrial de-centrali- in rural areas. They make the backbone of the. 
country and any effort made to improve the living : 


policy which will progressively dis- conditions of rural dwellers either. by th 


ore | io ity proper and à eS. 
e populat m out, of the eit P P r ment or by societies will natural a 
gional administration units that will contribution to the National and 


k of resettlement and building vancement. 
ng municipality and will có-ordi- "PEN 
4 junicipal authorities; — A quarter of the: 
of indiscriminate expansion of in poor, unhealthy dwelli 
; ; vii labour, agriculture 
have rece ; 
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IsoLAreD MYOFIBRIL 


possibly billion muscles are mobilised for a piece of 
movement. The cardiac muscles are different, they 
form a net work. They are involuntary. 


- Fibrils are known for their excitability, exten- 
sibility and elasticity. They become shorter and 
thicker. Biological science owes a great deal to 
A. V. Hill and his students of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity for the knowledge about muscle contraction. 
"Phrough their researches, the idea was developed 
that the muscles may have two phases of existence. 
When contraction takes place, muscles are in “active 
state” and when relaxed they are in ‘plastic state’. 
Fibrils in the muscles represent the contracting ele- 
ments. It has also been worked out that a chemical 
substance known as actinomysin, a kind of a pro- 
tein present in the muscles fibres is primarily res- 
nsible for muscle movement. Mysin is present 
in the thick filaments of the “fibrils and actin is 
Jocated in the thin filaments. Muscle contraction 
is essentially a phenomenon of molecular contraction. 


DEAD MUSCLES MOVE 


One of the best understood phenomena: of 
movement is undoubtedly the muscle cells. A large 
-amount of fruitful data has recently been gathered 
to know more about the biological process of con- 
traction. It has been shown that during the working 
of muscles lactic acid accumulates and until the 
Jactic acid is removed muscle fibres cannot function. 
Our body has a special system of removing the 
- poison as we work. A great result was produced 
by a great scientist—Albert Szent Gyorgyi + The 
result was so extra-ordinary that on the face of it, 
it appeared a part of fiction. But the observation is 
“repeatable and after the design of the original 
- experiment by Szent Gyorgyi a host of similar 
' experiments on different materials were found to 
be confirmative. | 


Let's see what Szent Gyorgyi did with the con- 
traction of muscle cells. His experiment began with 
the contraction of muscle cells and storing themr in 
cold solution of glycerine. Glycerine is employed 
as a kind of preservative and naturally when living 
muscle cells after dissociation were put into glyce- 
rine, it took away the life. Even after taking away 
its life, the general texture of the muscle fibres was 
there. With an ingenuity, Szent Gyorgyi added a 
very special chemical, commonly known as ATP, an 
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abbreviation of Adenosine triphosphate, was added 
to the dead muscle fibres preserved in glycerine solu- 
tion. And to the surprise of all, these dead muscle 
fibres showed signs of contraction at the instance of 
pas i Inference was that ATP gives energy to 
muscles. 


A series of interesting result came following the 
discovery that dead muscles fibres contract by 
adding ATP to them. Different categories of moving 
cells were glycerenated to be activated. When 
similar expefiments were done with sperms, the 
tails of dead sperms showed signs of movement with 
adding up of ATP. Young connective cells known 
as fibroblast also contracted similarly. 


One is led automatically to assume that unless 
there is some kind of common molecular bas's, such 
widely diverse category of cells cannot show similar 
phenomenon of contraction. The different struc- 
tures which manifest movement were critically 
analysed and found to be made of a highly contrac- 
tile protein-actinomysin. It led to the study of the 
biochemical nature of actinomysin. Again we owe 
our thanks to Szent Gyorgyi for providing a new 
understanding of the contractile protein—actinomy- 
sin. He showed that the two important counterparts . 
of myosine and actin of the muscle fibre can be 
synthesised, in the test tube and some kind of arti- 
ficial muscle (synthetic) fibres formed which again 
contract when ATP is added. 


A contractile protein like actinomysin (spermo- 
sin) has been isolated from sperms. Broken flagella 
contains enzyme capable of releasing ATP. Another 
organism, namely slime mould, which shows vigor- 
ous movements in some phase of life, seems to con- 
tain a protein akin to actinomysin. This is a: con- 
tractile protein. Recently in our laboratory in.the 
Presidency College, we have shown that in hydra 
in addition to muscle cells, presence of contractile 
fibres is traced. The elegant movement of the hydra 
is very likely due to this protein fibres. 


Other locomotory organs like cilia and flagella 
show interesting ultra-structures which are suppos- 
ed to be involved in effecting movement. The inter- 
nal structure of cilia and flagella as revealed under 
the electron microscope are strikingly similar. The 
flagella are many times larger cilia. Internally each 
of them is made up of fine filaments. ` There are two 
central filaments surrounded by a ring of nine cir- 
cular filaments. Nine outer filaments are paired 
structures. It is assumed that by the effective con- 
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RELICS OF A COPPER AGE IN BENGAL - 


By PARESH CHANDRA DASGUPTA 


Director 


HE ancient mounds of Pandu 
Rajar Dhibi stretch from east 
to west on the southern side of 
the river Ajay in Burdwan dis- 
trict of West Bengal the main 
routes of communication being 
from the railway station of 
Bhedia before Bolpur from 
Calcutta and from Panagarh 
across Radhamohanpur and Ramnagar. 


The finds of Pandu Rajar Dhibi have amply 
revealed that the civilisation of Copper Age which 
once illuminated other parts of India besides 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and various other regions of 
the ancient world had also bloomed in the lateritic 
terrains of West Bengal centuries before the pre- 
amble of written history. The reddish soil- 
formation with laterite outcrops and occasional 
knolls and hiils that extend from Midnapur to 
Birbhum, among others, appears to be very ancient. 
A few fossil woods from Birbhum which have been 
studied by the Geological Survey of India probably 
appertain to an age millions of years ago. -In such 
a geological and palaeontological context a number 
of unifacial pebble tools of quartzite comparable 
with similar ones from the Himalayan Ice Ages 
including those from the well-known Sohan valley 
have been discovered in the basin of the Suvarna- 
rekha and the Pitanau in  Midnapur district. 
Palaeolithic Abbevelio-Achevlian hand-axes were 
found in the valleys of the Kansavati and the 
Mayuraksi, apart from the numerous microlithic 
tools, flakes and cores lying scattered in a wide 
zone, and polished neolithie celts amidst old allu- 
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vium and hills of West Bengal. The proto-historic 
remains of Pandu Rajar Dhibi belong to such Aa 

chain of evolution of human culture and they 

throw a new light on the chalcolithic civilisation of 

Bengal which seems to have developed in the basin 
of the Ajay somewhere in the latter half of the 2nd 

millennium B.C. As a matter of fact systematic 

explorations and excavations at the site as under- 

taken by the Directorate of Archaeology of West 

Bengal have placed the valleys of the Ajay, Kunoor 

and the Kopai in Bengal in the archaeological map 

of the diffusion of Copper and Bronze Age civilisa- 

tions of Asia. 


Though well-known for several historic ruins 
in the surrounding area the proto-historic import- 
ance of the mounds of Pandu Rajar Dhibi remained 
long unknown in the absence of any sustained 
exploration. Apart from local] legends of a certain 
king named Pandu whose palace is said to have 
been buried in the core of the main mound, the 
chalcolithic treasures of the area were never re- 
cognised until the year 1961 when the mounds were 
explored by the Directorate of Archaeology, West 
Bengal. The excavation yielded examples of black- 
and-red ware, a few microliths and a single frag- 
ment of a bowl of lustrous red ware bearing a 
painted design which obviously seemed to belong 
to a hitherto unknown proto-historic civilisation. 


PROTO-HISTORIC 
The explorations were continued after a study 
of the materials and field works resulted in dis- 
covery of fragments of beautiful channel-spouted 
bowls of black-and-red ware of undoubted proto- 
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historic origin as also significant examples of 
painted black-and-red and lustrous red wares, per- 
forated pottery, microliths, neolithic celts, beads of 


semi-precious stones and a few bits of copper. 
These antiquities proved that the site was first 
inhabited long ago in proto-historic times and a 
strange affinity between some of these findings and 
those from Central India and Rajasthan indicated 
the possible chronology of the civilisation some- 
where in the 2nd millennium B.C. As a sequence 
of such discovery attention of experts were drawn 
to the unique importance of the mounds which were 
kindly visited by the eminent pre-historian Dr, H. 
D. Sankalia, Director of Deccan College Post 

raduate and Research Institute, Poona in the 
month of January, 1961. While Pandu Rajar Dhibi 
was immediately recognised to be a proto-historic 
site of outstanding importance mainly due to its 
distance of about a thousand miles from the ana- 
logous chalcolithic sites of Central India and 
Rajasthan, the State Directorate of Archaeology 
made preparations for an ` excavation being 
encouraged by the Government, 


The trial digging as carried out in the Spring 
of 1962 revealed many an interesting aspect and: it 
was noticed that the earliest inhabitants. of the 
area lived on an earth surface of mottled sandy 
silt more than 12’ (feet) below the surface of the 
back of the mound. While the first inhabitants 
appeared to be a simple agricultural people who 
lived in mud houses and had an industry of hand- 
made grayish or pale red pottery of thick fabric 
bearing impressions of  paddy-husks, the phases 
immediately after showed traits of an urban civi- 
lisation whose general equipments included painted 
black-and-red and lustrous red wares, channel- 
spouted bowls. of graceful form and bright red 
outer surface like glowing ember, perforated pot- 
tery and various objects. The impres- 
sions of paddy-husks bear witness of 
rice cultivation in this part of Bengal 
presumably in the latter half of 2nd 
millennium B.C. and the contemporary 
and later wheel-turned and artistic 


ceramics seem to disclose an era of immigration of 
a people who lived in a chalcolithic civilisation 
besides the evidence of painted or simple channel- 
spouted bowls which recall similar specialised wares 
from the proto-historic Narmada valley and Rajas- 
than in India and the more distant countries of Iran 
and the eastern Mediterranean world wherefrom 
comparable excavated pottery or lime-stone íray 
belong to ancient epochs several thousands of years 
ago. 


The black-and-red wares as appertaining to 
the proto-historic phases of  Pandu Rajar Dhibi 
are occasionally painted with oblique strokes, dots, 
hyphens, chevrons etc, in translucent white pigment 
on the inner side though there is a small carinated 
vase with flaring rim as typical of the age which 
is found to be painted with a row of curved strokes 
in creamish paste on the shoulder. The lustrous 
red wares on the other hand have a very smooth 
surface and a fabric distinct of Ajay culture. The 
paintings as occuring on them on one side or 


occasionally as it were on both sides are generally 
touched in black or in creamish white pigment the 
designs being mostly geometric or conventional 
patterns like solid triangles, simple bands, stepped 
chevrons, lattices, dots, ladders and wavy lines. 
While the black-and-red ware was mainly re- 
presented by knife-edged or lipped bowls and 
small carinated vases with bevelled rims the ex- 
amples of painted red ware included shallow bowls 
and basins with extended rims besides vessels of 
other kinds, In all five Periods were noticed in the 
excavation of 1962 and the proto-historic pottery 
and other antiquities came from the 
first three Periods ending and sealed 
up in the main mounds by accumula- 
tion of ashes of à conflagration of un- 
known origin, Although a few imple- 
ments of iron meant for combat were 
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Channel - spouted bowl of black-and-red ware — Pandu Rajar Dhibi. 
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Terra cotta mother goddesses — Pandu Rajar Dhibi. 


unearthed from the level of Period III, the metal 
was totally absent in Periods I & II when 
copper was known. If Period III goes around 
first millennium B.C. this emergence of iron will 
not be surprising as the metal was once used by the 
Hittites and the Philistines of western Asia in the 
2nd millennium B.C. while objects of iron were 
even found in the grave of Pharao Tutankhamen 
of Egypt apart from its occurrence in proto-historic 
Troy in Asia Minor, Sialk in Iran and Alamgirpur 
in India. Being situated in the vicinity of the iron- 
‘producing area the mounds of Pandu Rajar Dhibi 
offers a new problem in Indian archaeology though 
the cause of such occurrence of carbonised iron may 
be attributed to an age of transition if not to the 
coming of invaders who might be responsible for 
the last conflagration. 


VEDIC STEEL 


In this connection it may be pointed out that 
recently Leonard Woolley has expressed his convic- 
tion that Rigvedic Aryans knew the preparation of 
steel (avas) though there is another opinion that 
primitive Asurs of Chotanagpur plateau once insti- 
tuted the metallurgy of iron and from them the 


knowledge was transmuted to the Vedic Aryans. 
Whatever might be the precise position of iron in 
. the chronology of Pandu Rajar Dhibi the excavation 
in the year 1962 revealed in proto-historic levels the 
smooth lime-plastered floor of a fairly spacious room 
or a hall as also a curved pavement of beaten terra- 
cotta nodules with post-holes and diagrammatic 
rows of lime-plastered ovens resembling those from 
Navda Toli in Central India. As a trench dug at a 
considerable distance revealed the same sequence 
along with a small scraper of stone and a micro- 
lithic flake of green jasper it could be presumed 
that the proto-historic habitation once spread up 
over a considerable area: By a further careful 
study it may be said that the upper levels above a 
thick layer of ashes overlying Period III belong to 
an early age though later pits were recognised here 


B 


and there. The foundations of brick-structures and 
thick storage vases evidently bear evidence of an 
altogether different culture beginning from early 
historic times. 


In order to have a clearer view of the proto- 
historic culture of Pandu Rajar Dhibi a more ela- 
borate excavation was taken up at the site in the 
beginning of 1963 by the Directorate of Archaeology 
West Bengal, on the 3rd February of this year. The 
excavation brought to view various evidences of the 
past beginning from the chalcolithic times down to 
the historic age after the afore-mentioned conflagra- 
tion of unknown origin. 


The excavation in the year 1963 revealed four 
periods the last one having two phases. So the 
sequence of the last year was slightly revised in the 
light of further stratigraphy on a much larger scale. 


Period 1 commenced from a very early period 
when the inhabitants of the area lived on the surface 
of mottled or spangled sandy silt and practised 
human buriai with east-west orientation i.e, the 
head was turned to the east. While the burial might 


be of fractional type (the upper part of the skeleton 
found was missing), the very nature of inhumation 
within the mottled sandy silt seemed to be very 
striking as it indicated in appreciable ancient cul- 
ture. Among the fine pottery wares as recovered 
from this period mention may be made of small 
fragments of black-and-red ware, a class of pale 
red vases with beaded and bevelled rim and 
globular body. While these were unearthed along 
with plain sherds of thin section and sandy fabric 
and parts of thick hand-made pottery like those 
excavated ones of the previous year, a uniform 
deposit of yellowish and whitish sandy silt overlying 
this occupational stratum, a reminiscence of a flood 
from the Ajay also noticed in the last year, has made 
the sequence slightly problematic. Among the 
scanty remains of this layer dots of charcoal, a few 
microliths and a kind of chocolate ware with whitish 
painting are of special interest as those mainly 
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‘(vase form) has been attributed to “trading rela- 
tions between the Cretans and the Nilotic peoples” 
(Ibft). As the splayed end of the teapot-spouts or 
channel-spouts appear to be similar (as studied from 
photograph) with those from Vasiliki, are we to 
suppose a similar relation between Bengal and Egypt 
in a period when this part of India was not domin- 
ated by Vedic Aryans a few thousand years ago? 
This may be answered by further diggings and 
explorations in the lateritic and hilly terrains of 
West Bengal and the neighbouring Chotanagpur 


p? - plateau. It is true that the channel-spouts of Pandu 


Rajar Dhibi are more allied with Early Minoan 
types than with the Iranian or Central Indian forms 


which are straight instead of being splayed at the 
end. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY B. C. 


' Apart from the various other excavated anti- 
quities like beads of semi-precious stones including 
'a leech-shaped one etched in white, bone arrow- 
heads and mutilated examples of what appear to 
be bowls-on-stand, the Period II has become more 
remarkable for a nuniber of floors of houses made 
of beaten peletty laterite or moorum bearing signs 
“of post-holes. These floors of reddish complexion 
reveal a systematic layout and occasionally they are 
superimposed upon each other. At one place at the 
highest crest of the mound a beautiful yellowish 
lane or a pavement was seen as separating such two 
houses at a depth of 13' 9” from surface. So the 
inhabitants of Period II lived in houses with walls 
of mud-plastered reeds as it is amply evidenced by 
Jumps of clay bearing reed impressions. Such a 
lump of mud-plastering bearing reed-impressions 
was also unearthed from Period I. In one Trench 
on the northern’ slope of the mound a heap of burnt 
clay tiles or plastering, which appeared to be the 
debris of a fallen roof, was noticed in the level of 
Period II as lying on a floor of burnt earth immedi- 
ately upon the uneven surface of whitish sandy silt 
of layer (6) probably deposited by flood.waters in 
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some unknown proto-historic phase. In Period II 
ascribed to lith century B.C. by Radio-carbon 
examination the occupation at Pandu Rajar Dhibi 
might be thick and the supply of water was obvi- 
ously good which might have left its mark on the 
greenish tint of some thin sandy layers of this level. 


Among the skeletal remains of animals which are 
now being examined by the Anthropological Survey 
of India mention may be made of partly fossilised 
small bone of supposedly a Nilgai unearthed from 
cemetery level besides antlers recalling that of a 
Sambar deer as excavated in the year 1962. 


The material culture of Pandu Rajar Dhibi re- 
mained almost the same in Period III though the 
emergence of polished neolithic celts with pointed 
butts as also the occurrence of a few war-implements 
of iron like points and blades had been noticed. 
Apart from the recpvery of various examples of 
beautiful painted pottery and vase-stand as those of 
the preceding age, the microliths included fluted 
cores occasionally associated with chalcolithic civi- 
lisation besides ‘recalling similar ones from Sukkur 
and Rohri in Sind. This cultural phase which may 
be called as chalcolithic-neolithic in the language of 
V. D. Krishnaswamy (Ancient India, No. 16, 1960) 
is well-represented by microliths, copper objects 
comprising bangles, rings, eye-pencils and a fish- 
hook as also neolithic celts, painted black-and-red 
ware and red ware. Apart from floors of houses 
made of peletty laterite or moorum like those of 
preceding period there are traces of a deeply pene- 
trating sullage pit and an extensive layer of ashes 
bearing witness of a serious conflagration that might 
have destroyed the glamour of proto-historic civilis- 
ation of Pandu Rajar Dhibi, 1 


In one of the trenches at the peak of the arti- 
ficial knoll such a floor with a post-hole and a debris 
of whàt appeared to be the roof of the house was 
found within this layer of ashes while the most 
spectacular was the finding of a white painted 
channel-spouted bowl of ¡black-and-red ware which 
was seen.as lying invertedly on this floor. This 
complete channel-spouted bowl with sagger base, 
graceful convex sides, slightly incurved rim with a 

groove and splayed edge of the 
spout is a magnificent example and 
offers a significant land-mark in 
the growth and development of 
proto-historic civilisation of the 
Ajay Valley in Bengal While the 
interior of this channel-spouted bowl 
is symbolically embellished with 
seven vertical rows of whitish 
strokes recalling the early concept 
of the vasudhara, it may be noticed 
that the channel-spouts of Period 
II are more slender than those of 
Period III when these appear to be 
broader and have more noticeable 
splayed edge like fish-tail. 


That the area of the so-called 
citadel within t!e main mound was 
devastated by an extensive conflag- 
ration cannot be doubted and it is 
also to be considered whether the 
few iron tools of Period III bear 
evidence of influx of a new people. 
Is it possible that the conflagration 
of Period III was the result of an 
invasion preceded by trade of im- 
plements of iron ? Above the layer 
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By S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAM 


RINIVASANALLUR is a village 
on the northern. bank of the 
Kaveri, situated. about thirty 
miles west of Tiruchirapalli and 
six miles from Musiri in the 
Madras State. 

In this village, there are five 
temples which seem to have been 
in existence from the early 

Chola period; the most important of them all is 
the Koranganatha temple. 


Alexander Rea visited this temple ag early as 

1908 and remarked that it is “an interesting temple 

of very early date and of unusual design in many 

of its principal features”; and he also carried out 

some extensive and urgently-needed repairs. At 

the same time, he lent weight to a wild popular 

belief that “worship was never performed in the 

temple owing to its having been defiled by a 

monkey (kurangu, in Tamil) after its consecra- 

tion, and added that the temple had derived its 

name from this fact. This is a historical myth, and 

the credulous world of scholars and laymen have 

given currency to it. We have unimpeachable 

epigraphical evidence that this temple enjoyed the 

benefit of worship from various grants and endow- 

ments from the period of its foundation some time 

before A.D. 895 (24th year of Aditya I) to at least 

the 21st year of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1091), ie, for 
a period of about two centuries, And the name 

.'Korenganatha' should be explained by a popular 
belief that the temple might have been consecrated 


or worshipped by one of the monkey-heroes of the 
Ramayana, Vali and Sugriva. We find in the 
Tamil land other temples which are so. associated 
with these epic characters. Two of them are 
Valikandapuram in Tiruchirapalli District and » the 
temple of Tiruk-kurangaduturai «at Aduturai’ in 


Tanjore District, Madras State. -= =-= 

According to the. oldest local inscription, the 
deity of this temple is. called Tiruk-kurakkattut= 
turai Perumanadigal; and its location is described 
as the Brahmadeya village (village gifted to. Vedie 
scholars) of Mahendramangalam which seems to be 
the ancient name of the modern village of Srini- 
vasanallur. Mahendramangalam should have derived 
its name from that of the Pallava king Mahendra-. 


varman I of the early 7th century A.D, during 
whose reign Pallava rule had been established over 
the Kaveri basin. An inscription describing the 
achievements. of the father of Mahendravarman 
I mentions that “he conquered the land of the 
Cholas, which has as its garland the daughter of. 
Kavera (ie, the river Kaveri) and as its waist-band 
(mekhala) the rice-fields, the rich fields of sugar 
cane, the groves of palm-trees and plantains.” The 
Velurpalayam ^ copper-plate grant. of Pallava 
: Nandivarman III corroborates this very conquest of 
the Chola country by Simhavishnu, son of Simha- . 
varman. The description of the Chola country im this 





SCULPTURES OF KORANCANATHA 


of his success. And the Koranganatha temple at 
Srinivasanallur is one of those temples built in his 
days. We are not sure if he was its builder, 


This earliest inscription of the days of Aditya 
I records a gift of land for burning a perpetual 
lamp. The donor is said to have invited the Sabhai- 
varier (village-administrative committee) and the 
arika-bhattarar, and proclaimed his intention to 


A female figure in a niche. 


make the gift to the temple, and he further agreed 
to pay the land-revenue due on the gifted land. 


There is one other notable feature about this 
temple which deserves mention. As already stated, 
the earliest inscription of the temple mentions a 


‘body called Arika-bhattarar (Ariya-bhattarar) and 


a later one designates it Chaturvedi-bhattap- 
perumakhal. This body of Vedie scholars was in 
charge of the administration of the gifts and 
endowments made to the temple. 


Such was the popular respect for learning, 
ability and character, during the heyday of Chola 
rule. And we have enough evidence to infer. that 
this body of learned men fully justified the con- 
fidence and trust reposed in them; and we have on 


. leftish “Angry Young Men.” 
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record that they, on the whole, rendered a good 
account of themselves and discharged their duties 
ably and well. We find similar local committees 
functioning in the Early Chola period in other 
centres like Allur Sembiyan Mahadevi and other 
villages. $ 

The Koranganatha temple at Srinavasanallur 
is one of the finest of the Early Chola temples built 
during the reign of Aditya I, and the sculptures on 
its walls are of the most beautiful workmanship 
and among the best of those of the latter half of 
the 9th century A.D. 


ANTASY IN ENGLISH FICTION 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Barlow takes the orthodox Christian view, that man 
cannot save himself—only God's love can save him 
—the love that hangs on the gibbet with the 
bleeding Christ. 

The third and final writer of my trio presents 
a fundamentally comic rather than a tragic vision; 
but it is comedy with a dangerous cutting edge. 
Anthony Burgess worked in Malaya and Brunei 
and his early books have a Far Eastern back- 
ground. But a major breakthrough was his savage 
farce A Clockwork Orange published last year. 
Set like Barlows One Half of the World in the 
“near future”, this tour-de-force pictures a Socia- 
list Britain infested with teenage thugs (Burgess 
develops leading tendencies of the Teddy Boy— 
Stilyagi cultus) conducting nightly orgies of rape, 
robbery and razor-slashing (making the. gang- 
leader hero of Brighton Rock look like a sissy!) 
The book follows the adventures of: one leader of 
a group of thugs who goes about his bouts of vio- 
lence with the music of Beethoven on his lips and 
Russified English slang on his lips. The book gains 
a whole new comic dimension by Burgess’s teenage 
argot compounded of Russian, Romany and Jazz. 
The serious point of the book: is the attempted 
"conversion" of the juvenile thug hero by Pavlo- 
vian conditioned response technique, That freedom 
is necessary to the creation of a moral order and 
that evil must be a possibility contingent upon this 
Íreedom is of course the classic Christian argu- 
ment, Burgess in his own comic way is as horrific 
a writer as Golding; but his vision of the modern 
European scene is like Barlow's—based on  selec- 
tive observation. He has caught and perhaps only 
slightly exaggerated the atmosphere of senseless 
violence and teenage tyranny which surrounds the 
urban jungles of Europe and the U.S.A. Burgess 
differs from both Golding and Barlow in his deli- 
berate and zestful manipulation of language and 
his Joycean multilingualism. 

All three writers are  pre-occupied by. the 
catastrophes that modern society faces, They evoke 
— but only to dismiss—the ghost of George Orwell 
and 1984. They seem to me to be rooted in the 
Christian beliefs which Orwell abandoned. The co- 
existence of the novels of Golding, Barlow and 
Burgess with modern Science Fiction of a philo- . 
sophical and even theological bent ` (Bradbury, 
Blish, etc.) is intriguing, but I have no time to ex- 
plore it here. Equally significant is the gulf that 
stretches between their books and the work of the 


James Barlow's The Patriots and 
Term of Trial are published in 
Penguin Books; and all Golding’s 
novels are available in cheap edi-- 
tions. As far as I know there are no 
cheap editions of Burgess as yet). 


(NOTE; 





with completely 
early historic and 
-burnt bricks were 
. On the basis of 
the material eul- 


times represent a kin ; 
s of Period IV was found a round stone 
ing in relief a mysterious design of hatched 
es, a wavy line and a curious centepede-like 
"Among other excavated antiquities from 
el various examples of stamped and incised 
also several. terracotta animal figures 
elonging. to early historic period and a 
klers may reveal that the site was largely 
ied in post-Mauryyan times. Whereas a 
of terracotta’ beak-headed mother-goddesses 
in-hole decorations and one having accentu- 
reasts from this level seem to have an early 


E ti 

nally revealed that the 
u Rajar Dhibi which 
f the 2nd mille- 
b "spite of recog- 
change 0 g of ist mille- 

BC. Recently; a f 
arcoal sample from the cemetery level 
Rajar Dhibi as conducted by 
erjee, Head of the Department 
University, Caleutta has fully 
ation by dating the chalcolithic 


0. “Tt is obvious that Period 


Phase ‘A’ 
ment of a vase of black 
“Ash on frieze above 2 


ù parable with motifs of | 


Bara and Salaura 


eolithic celt evi- 


ar Dhibi have re- 

a Copper Age civilisation in 

had once a close relation with 
ivilisation of Central India and 
by a comparison of cultural 
hile the eminent 

Fundamental Re- 

ed that the culture of 


on from 
ifused - 


ly, a Radio-Carbon analysis of. 


nagpur plateau and the flo: 

ihi near Katwa where the: i 

river. These chaleolithic sites in 
belon 


"This discovery 
e of Pandu 
Be n 


(Continued from Pa 2 


hour while it took more than 3 
Ttowas 2. PM. when we. 


some tea, started 
Hemkund area an 


at! Pi 
the br 

to extend their moral support, We crosse brit 

in complete. darkness, we did not kn i 

ly the gods of Lokepal 


with sweet memories of Hemkund « e Va 
Flowers and last, but not the least, the blessings 
good-wishes of the Gurdwara. Thus ended our 
colourful journey to a holy lake and a heavenly- 
en. : 





By TARUN CHATTERJEE 


ICTURE an endless array of 

horses. standing close to each 

other covering the whole length 
. of the Equator o t - 


z tig ? The. “answer. is 

^20 million. The rockets which 

place some of the. recent space- 

ships in the orbit command the 

0 million horses each, which is equivalent 

£000 million Kilogram-metres of Kinétic energy 

le of melting and evaporating steel ingot as 
as a spaceship. : 


said to be one of man’s greatest 
‘That is quite true. The wheel was no 
product of brilliant gination. One can 
e how much more daring and conjecture 
ecessary to overcome the force of gravitation 


zo Which was the key to Gagarin's earning the title 


lumbus of space" and which will some day take 
the “Gagarin of the Universe" beyond the bounds 
9 the solar system. * 


-ever be able. to overcome “the force 

5 Addressing the British Association in 
1838 the eminent scientist Dr. Lardner said, “Men 
might as well. project a- voyage to the Moon as 
“attempt to employ steam. navigation across the 
stormy North Atlantic" But why go so far back? 
look back as late as 1934 in Britain, one of 

“most scientifically advanced countries. At that 

e when the father of Soviet rocketry. Konstan- 
Tsiolkovsky was engaged in astronautical re- 
oscow even the idea. of jet propúlsion 

was regarded as eccentric by the British official 


when an. Interplanetary Society. was 


England by P. E. Cleator, the gentle- — 


ved a te om: the Under Secretary of 
ch said 


e follow’ with interest any work done in other 
coin ries on jet propulsion but... the possibilities 
e given no indication that this method can be 
serious competitor to the air-screw engine combi- 
ation. We do not consider that we should be justi- 
ed in spending any time or money on it”... 
- Such short-sighted views received a. rude blow 
- from Hitler's V missiles and the Russian flame 
"thrower “Katyushas”. Not. that the ‘conservatives 
have - ‘nig come far-sighted but: they “are 
; eir views because technologi- 
irn fictions into facts, 


of 7 miles per second which is actually the 
escape velocity. E 


In Czarist Russia in the year 388 & you 
volutionary named Kibalchich, when he 
ing the Czar’s gallows in prison, drew. 
grams of a space rocket which were 
from the rolice archives in. 1917; 
judicial murder. Tt ultimately fell. on 


^^ give concrete shape to. the idea: 


Side by side with him Robert Goddar 
scientist, Herman Oberth, a. Rumanian p 
Johannes Winkler and Werner Von Braun the 
German scientists: were working on the. 

lem. The last mentioned scientist was the crea 
V2 rockets which were some sort of space wi 


measuring 40 feat and weighing 40 tons, 


The first space rocket which ope: d i 
page of the history. of. man's .conq 
shot sputnik No. 1 i i 
Success followed suce 

ship ta 

another became the 10th planet of ^ gU 
another photographed the reverse side of the | 
one left for destination Venus, anothe : 
Meanwhile man himself 


achievement, Pu boc 
ing a signal role. Tt 
to peep inaide them 
their power and | propelling 


pelled planes are. 

while the former has 

air screw and use its. ) 

has t6 draw oxyge 

space a flying. 

ferent from pi et Sue ? 
rockets whose acting prigeinics wer iscow 
early as the 13th century. ` 


: ra ‘ C 
matter is ejected Tightwards, while- de or 
moves leftwards by virtue of recoil. E 
fuels, by combining with the reserve 0: 
pound pode jet. velocity. Wh: 





s born in 


"Exploration 
His. subsequent 
ce” envisaged a 
i intradietory require- 
fa liquid. fuel. space rocket. 


; usually 4 consists of 


y is A 
’ ealled the former a e dscoarbon’ 
-could be gasolene, kerosene, alcohol or 
e. Strong nitrie acid, hydrogen peroxide etc. 


erve as oxidiser." Such rockets can develop. 


million horse power, 


ut there is à serious drawback of the liquid 
rockets, Their engines are too greedy for oil. 
t is why such rockets are bound to be too heavy 


| fuel load. Say, in order to attain a height of. 


ometres such a rocket will require 9 tons of 


A in it was "Tsiolkovsky who pointed to the 
out of this difficulty. He suggested a. ‘rocket 
with several autonomous compartments each 
which will impart a thrust by turn from behind 
Each will automatically detatch itself from 
ez its fuel is consumed. In our days this 

n' is known as multi-stage. rocket, 


nasmuch as the usual chemical fuels do not 
ontain: sufficient. energy to ensure the velocity ne- 
ssary for cosmic fights, selection of the proper 
is of signal importance for success of space 


For a óbice rocket to be placed in a 300 kilo- 

tres high orbit, each kilogram of its weight must 

eivi an energy of over 3 million kilogram-me- 

in taking off from the launching pad the thrust 

manned rocket engine must exceed the 

of the ship. Le., it would have an environ- 

from gravitation, An increase in the ac- 

on of the rocket makes it possible to reduce 

he amount of fuel spent to break away from the 

gravitational | field. This is very important 

the scarcity of space in a rocket makes it 

ative to reduce. the amount of the propellant. 

exhaust speed of the gases of 4000 metres 

second and.an acceleration 10% above that of 

y falling body the fuel to rocket ratio will 

378 :.1. So acceleration load of a manned space 

hip must be very high and the cosmonaut must be 
ur dy enough to stand the strain and stress, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


| performance of a rocket engine as a heat 
e depends on the ratio of the chemical energy 
burnt fuel to the kinetic energy of the ex- 
When the rocket flies at a speed equal 
exhaust gases, all the kinetie energy 

to propel the rocket. But if there is 

een the two speeds some kinetic 

ted. In fact the. total efficiency 

he beginning of the flight is 

ly one-tenth to one fifteenth 


gated, p fut ung € 
trically neutral molecule y ‘of hydrogen. 
hydroxylie and methyl grouns which are known as 
“free radicals”. When excited, th relop a store 


: considerably "exceeding that which is ` 
isti s equili jum of the 


given . On ogra: 
can produce upto 55,000. calories of energy. 
of 230 — 270 kg. per sec/kg thrust of ' 
rockets the free cds can pro € 


the al sich treat ‘energy a 

them decompose in the form of 

trie discharge, ultra violet and : 

is necessary then to stabilise the radicals 
tained by cooling the radicals. gown 
temperature. . "X 


It is interesting to note that in the. upper lay- 
ers of the atmosphere, at an altitude -of 100. kilo- 
metres, the molecules can turn into free radicals 
under the effect of sun rays. They can be harnessed . 
for propelling rockets then and there by making 
them stream into the engine. When this. technique 
will be possible, space rockets will not require 
much special fuel, Reaching a distance of 100 kilo- 
metres above the earth they will use the limitless. : 
energy from the surrounding space, 


The most bright prospect fot tü 

rockets is offered by atomic energy 

lións of times more Eo werful than che ergy. 
it requires only 20 kilograms of uranium or plu- 
tonium for a space vehicle weighing 1000 tons to 
go to the Moon and come back. But before creating. 
an atom-propelled rócket there are many serio 
technical difficulties: to be overcome. 


The whole world acclaims the series of victo- 


ries of Soviet rockets and space ships in the battle ue 
to conquer space. The cosmie journeys of cosmo- E 


nauts from Gagarin to Tereshkov ave become a 
symbol of the Soviet State. whose remarkable. his- 
tory has travelled at a breathtaking speed from the 
wooden ‘plough to the apogee 

a span of four decades only, 

heard the. roar r of the fabulous 2 million 


and the power diee 
efforts of the Soviet people. Ta 





pol 
noted "above. 


initiate reforms in this 
elves, the Universities are 


i to 
ly t t move towards the right track; pulls 


s are persistent and strong, 
UNI ERSITY ORGANIZATION 


eciety of te 
er for a. common purpose, viz, 
knowledge. We have converted Univer- 
o convenient pastures for- non-academic men 
power and employment, 


“the highest 


the € ernor may be 

: cellor of half a dozen Universities. In this 
we are loyally following the British pre- 
Chancellorship is a compulsory duty im- 
every Governor without reference to his 
interest and inclinatión, But the Chancel- 
s a figurehead for ceremonial 

many and varied powers, e.g. 

to a University bodies, 

r These powers 


the Chance is used 
by 1 the State Government 


the 


nominated Es 
ihe yndicate, 


lity are above all: eover, he 
Chancellor. after long and intima 
University affairs. 

coming direct] in 


th ov 
that the highest pri 
practically beyond 
will rush in 


promising youngmen from employment in 
cational field bright MA. y 


can reasonably - 
retirements, 


Why should any 
man prefer the” 


occupy a prominent- 
place in the executi 
Inan old Universit ^ 

that 8 memb 


University teach 
relating to studies 
tions, ete. Tt fin 
minations, 





| IONALISM - 
is is also one of the - forces 
üve npe in the liquidation of a i rd 
anised life of the community. It. is stil 
her in the air, an. uncertsin but po 
m waiting for. its embodiment in. a 


ernationalism has found its! most. concrete 


in the Communist. programme of a rule 
oletariat, a world Brotherhood of "workers 
to capture. political power by ;eliminating. 
As a counterblast to this challenge of. 
ve-nots, the great nations of. the wi dave 
into being. the UNO. and. 
But its main effort t Lo 


s of p ilerent countries an 
in the way of mutual under 
feel at home, in t Vienna, 


n Po | than that in 
ed. Intellectuals: and 


ists co 
to have q. osmopolitan outlook 


nto the secrets of the national: 


the significant, shaping influence 
ach-one. is after garnering expe- 


ite 

the. world, “local onto 
«almost. to the. point of obliteration, The 
kward, obscure areas of American life 
a touch of local colouring, an intimacy of 
E nns in some recent American fiction, The 
E paned in the novels of Pearl Buck is already 
ind the naked truth about . its 
es violent. revülsions of 


..coob TO DREAM 


international life 


ety Ak is e extensive ; 
uta nether version of 


ciety is without. a 


to live: dn. 
fuente, a «conditioning 


dying and stabilising. 

ity, and his flesh : and 
dng in the ‘requisite st e may indeed out- 
i y outsoar. the force 


; will he be the 





 Efücie t pos 
ent teaching at the und 
hat the unde i 


ment for post-gradu: 
the en Wa should 


sity that it has jd. 
tain itself on an efficie 


respect. of. 
ca tories, teach- 
ing personn el, etc. Other. 
re satisfied 


ped Colleges is doing a serious : 
of education, It is one of the factors directly res- 
ponsible. for the deterioration “of educational 


roblem of post-affiliation ' ‘control has two . 
_ First, Some Universities have extremel 


College, | but jn 
cated issues. Ge 
vented by its own 


somie of the non- 


- political or. person 


more imp rant than 8 vin 
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E comprehen 
day, the shouts and enc: 


HERE would have been no né- 
cessity. to set down this -story 
if like the ladies present at the 
meeting on that day, Jagatdhatri 

S did seek to donate her bangles 
| or aome of her other gold trin- 

e 

* Tn a big village in the dis- 
trict of Birbhum, a meeting was 


i to protest against the Cee aggression of 
jientifal large- 


dust ponder even the other 
of _ Hindi-Chini Bhai 


e villages to the hats and marke 
e fields and the plains, Tt was all along 


that our relations with -China Were: 


ly and .brotherly—weré thousands-of-years 
7 new epoch that friendship was reputed 
have attained such a stability that any. deteriora” 


. That village, alsendy a big one, had no 
doped almost to. the dimension of a town, The 


propaganda. all through. The twelve m 
me of them was locally known | 
Moon” —a 2 _non-descript technician h 


all that had bab Thev must do it as 


. was a part of their territory. 


But that presentation failed and was 





i A 
the new shape the 
of people who. were once 80 quiet e docile 


"n looked forward to 'ipnessing this 
ansfiguration, This was the* reason ‘that 
to my villagé, I had been to Delhi, I had 

Calcutta. I had read reports from all places 
As soon as T came back to dy to see it 1 


ations would’ be “accepted for 

I rushed tothe meeting uninvi 
what.I saw. What a vast concourse "of 
eir facial expressions overwhelmed me. 
ad women, boys and the aged, the rich and 
or, the Hindus and Muslims, had hroriged 


. Thad gone there to see my 
her new lineaments. Why should T not 


he last speaker, I dilated upon. my y pet 


E id the TA that I was in thei 


m the process i 
n in every age. This ra spe- 


n the depth of her earth: pony. 


ation. the conscious 
The conscious self he  glorio 

ad of all powers, She comes 

' vesture and stands before us and “awakens 

commands us “Awake, arise, Drive out the 

tip your life for justice, Be. immortal. Lay 

your: life before my feet, give up everything 

ve the sacrament of nectar «out of the pit- 

ar in my hand. Once at such a posture 

nal crisis, the Mother said in Chitore--‘l am 

In the crisis of the Chinese aggression 

has arisen in the same way and is 

1 awakened. Bring forth your 

e eyes to see. have seen 

ho have ears to 

Prime 


Dpto as 
sband was missing. It bore ; 
did not break down under the 
news. Neither did she weep. Sh 
d said "Mother, accep 
[of mine will fill up 


young 
by his father and will worship p: 


came with three grandsons 

worship. One blind Sannyasin 

from Benares to Delhi with a 

sole possession. “Accept this, Mother, E. 
ble offering. Mother India. has ‘stood 


midst of our village mother Nabagram, Once. “she 


came in 1921 and then in 1930 wh 
all here. You gave away your off 
nately Twas hat here in 1942. She 


in our midst saying 'Bring forth your Se | 
down your head. Bande Mataram’ 
ing that shout, 'Bande Mataram, j 


ficial ground, dud Was rael t ton. Home 
notice it blazed forth at the breath of my emoti 
But I did not employ my Pors in at : 





They were handling their bangles, ect je 
ces and rings. In the front row. a hea th the collecte es. Itouch 
motionless, a stranger to me. She head to the gi o . village 
| look and was quite: unmindful, not home. It 
out the tears rolling down her eyes on 
-on her lap. E 


As I finished my speech, I sat down. The do- 
articles were being placed on the table in my 


i in quick succession, The organisers pleaded 
e articles be placed one by óne, so that they 
Write out the names of the donors. But who 

| listen? A regular scramble ensued for plac- 

the articies. I thought on the women donors, 
would give away in plenty by taking off their 


they could not make way as the. crowds 
- 1 came forward with one assistant to 
ames. I spread out the corner of my 

-— Please Donate.” 


At the start, the wife of our Nitya Babu took. 


off her pair of bangles and donated them, I mur- 
mured, “Good”. The second lady was just taking off 
her ear-drops. She was a nubile girl. The third one 
was a daughter of a poor man in our village, "She 
as ready with her ring. Next to her was that 
ranger lady. She was stil sitting motionless 
in herself. Her tears were still sparkling fir ps transp 
d they were not wiped out. Perhaps tars was Bano n 

Wcomer, not known to me. Perhaps the g alo his 
à grating souhd and 
upward sky. Some 


ti 
| — “Your donation please", ~~ 
Ornaments?" Her look underwent a change. 
es, Whatever you please. It is offering to 
the Mother.” s ME NE 
e cast a strange look at me and said, “I have 
on, It has been previously given.” 





undersihnd as 1 write down my pe ` 

day. 1 replied to Epa “Why. didn't you sel 
them about your D.D.P, title, abo the givi 

It was he who alone could A 


said laughingly, “I have 


A — Ties many other things,” : 
Srimati Jogatahats - DDP. Des What was their’ reply? an | 
I clas d. her. head a inst m 2 I thought at once that she sh d b 
: pu e ny |: some refreshment and: order 
tea, : 
zaag wont tike, it, 1 have got an 
stomach,” - 
Sf hen?" "EN 
"Please don't mind 1 
today. 1 have taken a vow. Don 
my heir is loose? I have taken i 
from the meeting. Tu 


giosity ha ü: 
would happet to her next? 
a morbid mani o! t Whe a di 


4o my DDP. title, ner ed 
have told her once that she-would understant herself 
if she was married to a husb 


of no moment in a Kulin’ famil 
will have your cousin as your ivi Yo 
no difficulty.” : = 
She retorted = - “The 
; j my thi io your miseries. : 
I was not at fault. 1 set through. endless 
it might be 22 years or more. L took through your nos 
ita in 1339 B.S, after I left I wondered 





si ble, and 
still and Spete less, whi 
of rare mosses he 


he should! keep the 
r Mr. Sen, and wait, And, of. course, he 
t forget to to. salaam thrice -as soon as. the 





; is head. Perhaps be a h 

self just sleeping in the deep sh 
of some jungle, Karuna knows it 

er brothers say in utter disgust: 

in moments of passion, her fath d 


Ce attorney, ‘whose high. hopes 

.to a feeling of security when he married 
daughter to a man of such rare talent, 
came to this sad conclusion that by a cruel 
lestiny he had given his daughter to a half 
Franab gave no grounds for suspicion. A 
bred in all respects, and handsome in the 
- that was he, to say the least. Both at 

d abroad his records were... sparkling. He 
four years in California, USA, and passed 
s: A fat salaried post in the Govern- 


e department was the least one 


T niy | i de solitary soul who 
the house — who could say that. But he 
d not. So what could E. ' Herself her sole 


has prepared herse 
from Gunakar's han 
His Shoes. creak: 


one year's pedis 


wonder that charms, 


a stranger 
; " emergence was 
house, although —. 


‘dazzle — ~ 


as once to the 


fi 
States 


for his. firm, There he met 


for a long time. Mrs. 


Keruna's mother had asked, 


“No dear, it is nothing 


i I remember.” 

Pee I Was thinking 

SHI could give. her to t 

E stiny. 

: “Absolutely.” -You cann 

a man with so much learnin B 

turns nutty!” : 
 dtisa year ago that Gunaka 

house, Karuna's father was pr 


lot with his own: es. 

had brought Gunakar near M 

Pratul Das one day į 

Pratul Das was p. o 

to his dau: hter's ho 

sonindaw. e 
Gunak: 





V tion of welcome as she said goodbye. 


4 ave a complaint.” 
Lit about T. 


> laughed . out. loud. L “Yor 
unded complaint,” 


You have not oig Mrs. Sen” 


Pratul Das explained, “Gunakar is not married.” 
- ¡Gunakar : "| am off today. 

Ka me agi 

nok annoyed” 
all" 


Hei rene! face lit ap: “with a mel ellowed sugges- 


dit is the same lovely face after a year. , Today 
has got to be lovelier with a blush. A minute 
: be outstretched in 


=- that from. today . 


ar is a friend of. the family. - 


She did not. forget her father’s. sigh when 
nakar left after the first- visit, and -his "words 
ered despair: “Worthless. wretch!” 


glow, two DE tame 


ke a smile, . 


the breeze, petals 
know wha 


_ "That. is a malis job, 
-Ao Said- Gunakar clarifying 
= pümpkin: and potato A 
Without it” < ia 
“AL right”, mut 
Babu, "then leave the 


That Pratul Das is n 
did not live to see with 
í - ayes the: shape of that ~ 
many, many orchids bloomed | 
greenhouse. The lily pond was neer | 
rampant growth. Two German tourists 
ed with. the herbarium and left with a 
of hou 


. À wonderful man from dre: 
land clouds. of white orchid laugh, 
uiver- and sprouts: 
morning de d P. Basu is happ 
shing gold line 
He has no eyes to see it, 
) i will go, it 
And then one day 


Bast pining for something to eat Will 


dinner table laid with empty crocke 

Yet, and yet he is happy. He has ot k 
cares this one year. One who is commi 
welfare of trees and herbs, one who.c 
to develop species like - non-poisonou 


coloured "punarnaba", fragrant “palas” 


“neem”, is bevorid the reach. of world 
Once, down came two cousins of he 
Pranab told them of his worries abo 


a1 


“pal 5" and taste of “neem. » They 





"umi 
Hit immortales our Katuna”, said 


laughing still, 
T. oS natjehan, the Second”, added . Gaganda, 


at. Karuna, “And the fool, 
iles. s if she loves to put up with 
ons ous nonsense: > i 


not. going’ to. edur it any more. She has 
ation at last. For five years she had. che- 
e smile, and now it is about to be shed from 
with streams of blood. She does not. mean 
to Pranab. She does not form a part of the 
he does not forget the tears in his e eves when 
rago fly chewed up & “whole orchid, How 
would be happy if he expressed half 

when nightly she coughed. herself. out, 


“he did not hesi- 
ea to the garden . 


t paroxysm of 
made the. tea 
e time, and carried. it to him. in the 


‘a wife living with her: husband—it is 
dAvnurse charged with the care of a 
us baby, cruel and wayward. The man 
her bare of all her. hopes, dreams ánd 
bish heap of it all is her 


who has no sleep think" 


coul 
I to do, what have. 1? The whims of 'an insane 
misfortune has squeezed me empty.” ~~~ 
Yet she must tell. Even to Gunakar, There was 
no point in s. ing. Why s shouldn’t -she tell the man 


pasha p the house, - 


‘She had a feeling that a sy i 
Gunakar would himself suggest it „with 


hint, And slowly the shadow was spreai 
low the house—the shadow of starvatio 
Her jewel box was empty. E: 

Didn't he understand even the da 
failed to serve: him a cup of tea? Obvious] 
His loud and hearty laugh proved 


ps” as- though to discover. 
ihe. meagre furniture. St 
room, in the coloured saris hung on bre ; 
face towel. dangling from a dí 
He did not turn up for ten 
should have come, She Was. rest 


- ing through the gate on 


tance. Would she write, “Co 

urgent" ^| gu 
. Meanwhile botanist 

comedy. one day. He TOS 





e could tell this great and rut 
le man who had neither 


nd, will that do?” - 


do you want 4t" 
self. o> = 
ou wait till tomorrow?” 


ht, Jet: me- go:now.” : 
en are you coming tomorrow?” 
a do you want me to come?" ` 
morning.” 7 00 


il The morning warmed u Yes”. 
yearn: - Gunakar has pea “Lovely!” o 
ed the house. P. Basu again s 


ereak so emphatically, So 





P ed your fies E jud : ‘Bier retraining 3 
: ugn asked — “How long 
you add another letter "S" to — ; Thee eight days." - 
wer heave ed a sigh of r 
than eight days ago. 


oed. n i focmer dimes y we 
Thereafter we served so long 
fort in our independent coun 
after cantonment and drew 
freedom is threatened. The wat 
the enemies have. entered into ou 
, Y take the opportunity of retiren a 
soul? I asked him in reply what he i ten E 
He told me that he liked to apply 
contract. I gave him my. full supp 
ranče and told him how my — 
suffered imprisonment for the: sake of : 


out any sense of fear. I assured iat 
certainly return and our country would 
rious, I would take up vow. for his sake; . 

“My husband was exceedingly pleased. at 
once made the petition and we waited there for the 
reply. Ten. days back he signed the new contract.. 
On the eighth day he went to. the office and: 


“inauspicious 


pi I . The the army. I have learnt the art of 3 
fower-bet eremo i the club. I- will go to. the front”. 


were rolling down t my eyes. 
Silently Jagatdhatri rose 





t twelve of them 
and. children. 


dd rice in the 


o you go? E “asks 


as he drives his bul- 


Hotlagar 
fa Pa ne aper 


‘cursed taatkeiplire, wher 
sell: an “Le 


D Us r them! ers PO 
fob bat, then! poa again’: nd whér e. do 


Pathardanga?. There. a ring of weary 


in the voice.- 


LE that | country . 


itther to the west, 


E core « it be, it is Laine lapa of. ‘Santals 
and Hot gar hs has a: uu á r 


“But it is 
stones, made th 
last this. Sing’ 


: and decl 





wap i 
ooty holes tell the 
“The Santals forced 


Hotl x1 «selects 


ry in hro 
; g "rom fhe oven hurt h es 
and water. Columns of smoke fill dme air 
et. there is no sign ofi fire. 


. Hotlagar turns his dace 
are arrested in a gaze at the. 


the leaves. burst into ae | fame: ; E 
Hotlagar is positively delighted ; he laug 
glee, “After all, it’s a woman's. job. isn't it?" 
: d woman returns to. the boy and. sits. beside. : 


""Hotlagar asks her, “Where ar you g 
"fo the: a ver (way pla 


. Kharagpur.” 
thata woman of his tribe h 
: it's very good. Hotlaga 
inmensely pleased, but he asks all the same, “But 
why have you left the pl 
“They drave us out 


tary was called . in. They 
y open 


_Hotlagar likes her. A sympath s 
i e his e; eves towards ‘the | 





“it is the very pl 
¿raged, houses 
/ And this. 


“Ha ve you got any om 
None c^ 


“How is it, then, t 
place? Where wo 


but not wholly. 
ee things ? Isn't 
has just now. managed 


AS i y lk, the begin t to feel at 
ot H ' ey 





- jonas the girl 
in, , “Where are we to go? T What a are 


¿time the | 
: bullocks in a. 


- take, He feels so 
suddenly speaks | ; 


"wishes? Hotlagar wakes 


“tongue and the bullocks 


Eins 
turns his face to bid them goodb: 
“Now, J must be gone, It's time for 
Hotlagar drives his cart towards. the 
hile, he looks back again. The 
ith her brother—back 
'sed Kharagpur again. 


Hotlagar absently holds ne Ja: 

hand but has not the mind to ' 

pensive mood. The bullos 

üt a slow pace Hotlagar jard 1 

tray lines, Smoke is visible far, far aw ; 
Lalaji is expected to come by this train,—his 


Pe went to the town to: make purchases a 
sure. to come back p He 
clothes and yarns. The b 
big landed property and 
From the town he comes dead 
self upto revelry in the cart. 
gipsy women inhabiting. the broke 
picks ‘up one of the. daring ; 

: ay in his cart carousing. He ‘does 
not ee e occasionally to pour out a little: wine into 
the cupped palms. of Hotlagar, - saying, E 
sonnie, you too have à share!" Uo 

On all such occasions he waxes: gel 
time and makes a valuable rent 
of the same two acres of lai 
ing a hut on, the same cart e 
He gives his solemn word to procu 
ioco. And what if at times 
makes the solemn promise. 
his son, adding: "Well, w 


| what worth are silver and. gold 


to lie i in wait today. At last. the trai 
evening sky has by then gr 
ggers on to the i 





ITTLE Suzan was what is gene- 
“orally termed a "darling child.” 

She looked exactly like the ne st 

Little Lord Fountleroy, complete per-baske 
with long golden curls and big : ced that her child. 
blue eyes. When she cried—and il | thal i ere j 


and beautiful.an 
^ more ado: 
* dimples 


‘al charms were greatly enhanced 

s choice of frocks. She wore nothing 

ls and laces, velvet and silk, always in white, 

light blue. And she lived up to it! There 

a better mannered child than Suzy. She 
ect little lad 





? You should be ash 
helpless little girl for y y 
10t give you any more poc: 
y your cousin!” Thi ` 
Mrs, Smith called him, 
referring to him — 
him half a crown 
y and asking 


the Baptist was presen 


alas!—Mrs. Miller was bi 

fragments and she looked s 

thought it better not to ask f 

disappear as fast as his aching | 
That day Peter did not turn up | 


raising 
ille 


Miller understood everything! T 
the spilled milk over the silk frock came back to 
her mind. Obviously this had been supposed to be 
a repetition of it and the kick had been aimed at — — 
Fred to make him the victim. Slowly Aunt Polly : 
got up and very slowly she went round the table to- ___ 
wards Suzy. She grabbed her arm pilote 
ed her out-of the room. There the 
i (Continu 





y de some bin um taking 


B be several pete 
Ee children dislike it either 
"VD because the mother- fa ‘yah -— 
T especially the latter who may be 
. careless — pours. water that is 


too hot. Their skin is more sen- 
sitive than that of adults, so they 
d a certain temperature 
T - unbearable, «whereas an adult 
ot find it to be so. 
< Or in the children's little brains a strange idea 
may have entered-—tha ; water poured on 
them would kil thera, as as : avatar kills pests 
éd-bugs. ‘This idea grown-ups, 
but social workers in. Cildren s Clinics have found 
1t how the working of n's minds in such a 
direction is responsible for hi antipathy. to bath- 
water. Gently talking to them about this 
bring good results. No scolding, please! 
auses which have. been found responsible 


-stuffy as the pro- 

the ‘other hand, it 

may have a. ng endi or ven through which. a 

draught comes to make the. children: shiver uncom- 
fortably on cold days. 


isi Some children may dread the soap. going into. 


eyes, Or they may resent over-vigorous scrub- 
These objections can be annihilated by allow- 
.to bathe and dry themselves under adult 
on, Children like to do things rather than to 
dily on a stool when their mother or avah 
bathes them. 

There may. be: other pay cholozical reasons, “They 
dislike bathing as it interferes with their play 

their inclination to eat or sleep at that time. 


Whe does one’s daughter dream. repeatedly 


ri ins may weigh on a girl's mind as. she may 
recently to live in a quiet, woody place— 
bein d bv snakes—as a boarder in 

udden transfer of her father. 

to repeat itself if during 


ted to express. ber 


prove he 
leave her t lik 


knowledge d 
raged wih he 





information. So- 
f course, this doe 


4 eream. made 
beaten up with: fresh 
ut preparation is as much beyond 
ch of: sedes city-dwellers, as-are costly cos 
the following ‘3 recommended to be. used 
when: ‘there: ‘are pimples on the cheeks:— 


1 luke warm water. 
ed with fresh 
tuted by water 


iter on ihe face. 
ctly help her 


names — a. fact. he no 
likes to be. made -publi 

In the evening Mrs. 
not been able io ste 


, tha 
father dared to. s 
from his cure and Mrs. | 
nervous breakdown after Suzy ha 
boarding school The headmistress ther ood. n 
nonsense and it may be hoped that The Angel Child 
will turn out to be quite nice and normal after all, 
being out of her mother’s reach! ; 


ORCHID 
(Continued from Page 201) - 


gave her a long unwinking look. A $ 
wonder glittered in his eyes. 3 
“You didn't tell me so long.” — 
¿“T thought it useless." 
“I would have gained if you did.” 
“Gained, do you mean?" 
“Yes, 1 would then know that you art think. 


am 


- "T cdo not, believe me,” . 
A slice of green turf was. all that. separat 
Basu and Karuna: A- shadow fell on the pa 
“You are here, What is the matter? 


soft petals of orchid | ed again as she ‘smiled. 
“What brings you here?" ; ked y 
“Have you: forgotten?" cT 


hung tremulous died 
, said Bar 
Gunakar's + jead langu 





: Th police. at once closed upon 


spreading 
grounds. 


g Al à 

' assailant, — the 
who was fast running acr the field and was 
ong firing behind th 


charyya was caught 
two revolvers, He 
ym the moment 


essure was put upo 
but to no effect, 


lutionaries. The Inspector was nue the 
Officer i in the District Intelligence Branch. 


a section of 
“nesses who surv 
denis with ‘shocking sighs. 


lock-up, Maxi- 
o exi 


(dnm 1 the grip ‘of "unbriddi 
ign of terror and Oppres 
| population, Sufferers and 
vive till today may recall th 


ATTACK ON EDITOR. 


Evidently tom 
and non-official 


beeing i 


: n his head, la Ch we de 
flat machin with sledge hammers and th 
pons, tea ing 


active sympa’ ti 
sive movement, Revolut 


tunity to sat 
And the.opp 
at least one paper ne 
lesson. . — S7 


While t the 
ordeal, it was 





hu ‘lastly, some of the residential Otises 
nly burned down but even the earthen 
ith the dir- 


Das; Chitta- 

aj Jatin -Rakshit 
first hand os of the 
has Babu 


nely condemnit 
> authorities Tor fai 


ittagong : 

e day of Asa- 
ints also from the ' 
"He formed his 


gave me a press in- 
ed his considered view 





ripen Sabu, sentimental y nature was risin, 
ften to the dei ve of his exe it 


s “Sen. Gupta was. ; look o 


and sufferings writ large 

e X titui He was all along 

| ave and grim. The common people saw 
tindra Mohan so near them and were over- 


helmed with his sympathy for them. He consoled 


| and asstired that redress would not. be late 


ming. The very foundation of the British T 
dd ; , 


ild be shaken very soon. 


Sen gents and party passed. a 
He of very much ~ 


munal virus between the "Hin dus and ihe. 

ut the part played by the European citizens 
iost despicable in. Chittagong. Sen Gupta re- 
Late Lala Lajpat Rais historic mo 
“outrages would prove to be the last nails to 


eceived injuries by. Police Jathi-charge while 
: ing an anti-Simon procession at Lahoré a few 
years back, 


"ios Prior to his departure for Calcutta, Sen Gupta 
met the Commissioner and told him about his 
thorough enquiry into the incidents, He requested 


A ing 
Some drastic steps seemed to be in 


Bave obvious indication: of the ‘Gove 


“Some months. passed.. “one. mornin, 
tta, and for that matter, the. 
that Chittagong's” 
hooter, LP was no more! 
The body was 


on it was also. ‘stated. Tt m 
Shooter had led the reign of term 
town and villages, referred to 
trong man’ of Chittagong Police. 


ln a few days’. time, it was seen. 


VC the Collector. of Chittagong, A. H. Ke 
ani was leaving the district with bag and b 
and fa ¡te El left for his native land via Akyab and 


* why he did not pass through Calcutta : 


est known to himself. It was rumoured 


... Was asked to retire from service. All t 
followed ! : 


coffin of the British Raj" Lalaji said so when ^ 


. Kemm's. exit from Chittagong and 
end of the young Police Chief, Shooter c : 
over the sober section of the "European 
as could be sensed generally. ' 


It was further _ found. that. some police 


elsen to do justice as a righ ng Britisher. > La 
j righ i ht wih P9 


n Gupta's words had perh carried w 'elg 
the Co missioner as was seen subsequen y. 


HALLENGE TO GOVERNMENT 


ata large public meeting 
a 


: cutta, th 


. Government of Ben 


- ef his enquiry committee at 


: Magistrate and "police ginh 
reign of terror in- St pileh 


w weeks: time, th 
nquiry ^ Committees. eport a 
“Advance” press). 


Sen Gupta's challenge 
he Papert of the * enquiry committee. des : 


- Immediately on return to Calcutta, Deshapriya aa 





¡RON FOUNDERS K MECHANICAL ENG (NERS 
Dealers the : 


HARDWARE & SANITARY GOODS» GOVT. & RAILWAY CONTRACTORS 
Exporte *5 ex Importers. 


Hd. Office & Factory-l 


64, Sitanath Bose Lane, Salkia, 
. Howrah. Phone: 66-2348 & 


66-357 TUNDIAIGram : 'DIANSHINCO' 


| Factory-li 


12,.Gopal Ghosh Lane, Salkia, Howrah. 


Phone : 66-2715 & 66-3293 


Printing & Publicity Dept. 


Howrah. Phone: 66-2348 (1 


Export & import Dept. -£ Plum- 
bing & Sanitary Showroom. 


39/1, College Street, Cal-12. 
“Phone : 34-4757 (INDIA) 
Gram: ‘RAINWATER’ — 
Hardware Dept. 6 Shey 
161, Netaji Subhas Road. 
Phone : 33-5826 (INDIA). 
$ Dept. & Showroom, 
144K., Shama Pros: 
Cal-26. Phone : 46- 4653 





There she was—the Mother—in al} h her glorious 
dour: 
. "Luminous like the moon is. her face, - 


And a sight of it charms away many a ‘woe. . 


Her hair hangs like Sinis s 
Her ejes zn the envy. of the lotus and ` 
: I 


: huge drum : 
across the distance was deafening a at Such proximity. 

Two smaller ones punctuated the pauses, and two. 
ousered boys in vests (it was hot in that tarpaul- > 


covered enclosure) beat frenziedly, yet rhythmi- 
ly, on big brass gongs. Another young man in 
st and Ghoti danced jo. t deni 


.' and prosperity. 
¿The introduction of di 


i Beng 
i (attended 
Kartikeya. and Ganesha) is 
mangala of the 16th century 
“Initiated by a few. Bengali 
area, over thé years it has become 
of the city’s autumn festival” 
departure—only about half € 


E Durga, In , 1980, for instance, 51 wen or t 


then again you 


`. evitably to be four 
dhi! ; 















was an adaptatio 
ra and Parvati as the 


pan 
shna killed Kaliy 
setting over a t 
neon-lights. There 
s, all in clay, and glit 
atin and nylon- too. > 
one place, almost. invariabk 

itical. ee from the 





, the rrible serpen | in 
ank with lotuses- 
were other my * 
tering with punt 


ly, Den ef top- 


























Happy "erowds of 
dd. their way. A little ba 
ice-cream cone. 
Baar majag, Aman ` 
, selling songs— 
let politics or romance— 
s demanded E of way, 


lag te 

took time of to “lick his 
toys. Clay toys. rer 
monto and. 

















of six or seven. € 

and papa on the seat s 
on their. laps and the. 
caca day at Y everything. "Cool dri 






NN a | uini staggers towards a 
Hotlagar with | open arms. She is drunk. She 4 
about to throw Ther arms around. Hotlagar, . when e 
Hotlagar knocks her down to the ie of Tahaji. She- 
‘screams in the darkness, E 
















patiently all 
rera Hotlagar. 


Lalaji takes. fright and ‘hides himself behind 
Punni: The wild buffalo is advancing towards him, 


But suddenly Hotlagar tus round and moves ET 
away, raging. He has changed his mind. Now, he 
will go his own way--straight east 


Sure! she has not. gone. far—the gir 
a support, a. companion, a man. fo a up t 
ot her lonely life. petis 


REMINISCENCES. F CHTARONG [7 


(Continued from Page 213) 
was given to his most esteemed friend Sarda 
Vallabhbhai Patel (1931). B 



















Sen Gupta embarked on a vist > th OK. 
mainly for the purpose of recouping health. But, 
the smouldering fire of the ‘Chittagong happenings 
was yet burning within him. While in London, he — 
availed himself of the opportunity of addressing 
the Members of the British Parliament on the 
Indian situation, and in that context, on the Very... 
soil of India's Imperia , Sengupta | ta COR 
exposed the 
rages. and reiterated the. same. 
British ‘Government: ^ so 

























On tetum. to. : 
under arrest and ie ove to: Ranchi where, under. 
long detention, he passed away (July, 1933). He => 
was only.53. The great. Jeader lost vitality hour bye 
hour, yet dreamt. of his. motherland’s liberation and: .. 
died with his mission unfulfilled. When Desha- 















a in silent t 
leader. (uly. 30, a 


His worth recalling M 
A. 5. ken LCS. grant ! 





great war broke out. The poli- 

* deals in Port.Blair were causing 
headache to the then. Govern- 
ment.of India. One prisoner had 
died in the hospital and another 
i committed suicide. There were 

constant strikes and hunger strike. In, spite of all the 
precautions the local authorities could take, news 


. leaked out constantly, The Indian press.tóok up the 


matter in right earnest, there was great excitement 
. in the central legislature. A general concern for the 
welfare of the politicals was manifest all. over the 
i «even the British Parliament moved. The 
tral Government had to depute two of its top- 
officials--Sir Pardey Sukis, the Director-Gene- 
Indian Medical Services, and Sir Reginald 

.. Craddock, the then Home Secretary of Government 
< ‘of India—for-on«the-spot enquiry. To. smooth. mat- 
ters most of the prisonérs were sent out, but in a 
few months' time the entire group of young men 


ER struck work on the ground. that forced labour was 


. degrading to manhood and were sentenced to short 
|o terms of confinement in the Cellular jail, -One of 
boys elected to remain in jail on the expiry of 

. The others, too, were not to remain outside 


long—within a few months they were all thrust back - 


© prison on the allegation that they were planning 
escape. If was at this stage that the Central Gov- 
nment decided to send them back and to disperse 

them: ell over India. n ES E oae 


ly this foul water 


sometimes drench: 


unflinching de 
fear from the com 
China. UT 


victim to its attack; 
low politicals ci 


It was the month of Ji t seemed 1e 
hot. We were taken to the shore in a boat and 
in a Police Van to the | ni 
near about thr lock l 
there. Those who 
bath. It was 
humble fare 
the voyage : 


The meal over we 





chilly as days l 
imfortably wrapped in . 


ket; it wher’ made the best ot the chilly 
& xi : 


to stay for 
OL “HO intectiop, 


g and disinfection 

ained him my difficulty. 

ust explain here that this 

us offence under the Indian 

: might I lead even to flogging. But the 

very considerate and I t everything 

also allowed me a rice di t which. T Could 
| claim. asa matter ight 


A both f for en 
mainly from two 


alf-a across ed Qi feservolr mot la than 
patura vegetation anywhere, On Nes 

l of the jail there 
lt of stone. This wa: 


is worked by manual 
ied to the gardens by 
the. consumption. of 

er well inside the 


al jail, not as big 
:a medium-sized 
( "prisoners. 
pog and, 


ey: 
ed along the entire. east 
north to Cape Comorin in 
northward along the w 
south Canara minus ; 


Telegus predominatine. B 
century ne there Was ree eae 


¿the jealousy. that developed in t 
..ressive transfer of power. 


class 
+ Port Blair jails I got a metallic piece car ag thene 
"particulars hung from my neck by a 


As I entered the jail the. first thing 


E potes. particularly, was the 


pening was covered b 


Avery o j 
‘netting allowing free passage to -while tout 


insects, A few convicts sat outside the swing-door 


-Garrying' small sticks with leather: flaps at one end 
“and killed any stray fly that ventured near. The 


block Twas taken to was a big one: consisting of long ; 
rows of single cells on either side with a nice build= 
ing at the further end that Housed T. 
Along the road leading to» the 
was a pucca: drain that carried wat 


nds as. he proceeded to take his pla 


dor his meals, i d Was, «to gu 
any p e lo: rough infe 
Meals were served thrice daily. 


had one measure of ‘conjee’ eve 
our mit d-day. and evening meals, 
i’ and with 


Hice or “jowari' 
Dur 





m Metaphys 

a e 

nter's “Imper 

(1205), and Watts “Econor 
(1908) —two master-pieces 


edited and brought up-to- 


are delicacies. One 
d me occasionally. 
i book-binding 


was allowed | 


wrote him a 


rof the Law and 

le group, the Tamil 

ati in whose honour a com- 
dssued on 11.1.62, escaped to 


close associate of Sri Auro- 
ith Sri 


's simple under 
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: “yo "tha 
E Siva-Linga as. ‘worshi 
India 


S According to a "ittis 
Siva and his spouse: Pid 


He couple were e ach ol 
Magen, the sage curse 


other p 
the bottom, Hari 
This is ‘quit “in 
Brahma, Hari and Hara a 
ing to orthodox view, Ge 
Gouri herself. 
ashes Now here is. 
tip ee ed t . Ag GAYS: 
E horrible and shameful s 
Gouri were transform ape that yeu 
.pised by all. The Siva-Linga as worshipped today 
posed.to.be the phallus and temale dean 
feed 1 to in this sory, B 


t m 
is the orthodox estimate still 
A pious Hindu, whether Br 

.min, man or woma 4, COH 
practices finis à 





























other. 
; a of this legend 
raphy of a cer- ^ 
in, the Puranas, 


^' Sagara, a 
" layas and xtended 










a A 3ouri or. Dos the 
is the bol of the many branch 
(Dashabhuja, the Many Armed M 
name of goddess Durga): 
Sagar was a part of Hara 
ranches of the Gouri river. called F 
- or Krittika fell into Agni. Sagar an I 
jointly formed a delta with six. heads ; which 
are to be be “represented by. Kartik 

















Lins inga quit of the ‘emblem is carved. -out 

e piece: more or less the shape of an egg 

laced in a hemispherical cavity si 00 

piece. (The egg-shaped. piece is detach- . 

in Phe emblem used for household worship symbo 

id Bedika are in one piece, either stone. having. two actual mothers and tw 
stone is the Linga and and of a child developing. six: mouths 

a mere wild guess. et 

ain LUE. e dn the figure, the channel A 
$ HN AO "he shape of a bifurcation B may be identified with Goüri river and 
am’ du or an egg—is what the Linga its branch Kutila Saraswati respectively, and the 
























































. Bedika or Gouripatta is a flat piece of central cavity C with Hara Sagar and Agni Sag 
or stone with a hemispherical cavity near combined. The triangular race Na e 
e centre, a drain going almost right round it, be identified with the delta symbolised 


nother drain entering the cavity from the although the six heads due to 
end, making a triangular formation just branching from Kutila Saraswa 
fore at enters the cavity (see diagram.) HE represented in the Bedi ika o 


AE : Relics of the geographical - phenomenon A. 
A 2 - Gouri entering Hara Sagar and forming a delta are 

also discernible in .the map of modern. ‘Bengal... - 
Some rivers retain in their names a corruption . Sf oo 
the word Gouri, and their courses which must. 
changed a good deal in course of the cen 
suggest the Layout of the drains cu 
line of Gouripatta (E and Ta as wel 
channel. (a). E 


“Tt ds significant that the river Atreyi in Rajs i 
district is also called the Gur which may be à cor- 
ruption of Gouri It may be identified with - the: 
central channei of the Gouri River. The Krittika- 
branch is. suggested. bv Ka 

district. The lower _ ca 



















ave seen that the main grounds on which 
| being made to 

qi E Ue counter-grounds. 
ihe Gouripat | should. not necessarily be 
represent. the genital part of Gouri, It 
the e many-branched Gouri river” 
ga a gelta, à geogra~ 
he curious an 













Jj HAT do yo 
for? Beauty, + ch 
“telligence, respon 


+ almost every 

One or. two 

hich are. particularly 
memorable, + and : 


d flicked spoil at | 
ed she. insist 


day ' 
eil, 


2 y straight to her vision, This sort of occa- 
“sions are quite commonplace and if being a partici- 


pant in such occasions is a criterion of an unforget- . 


ble woman, well too many Women appear as 


for better things, history has 
of women having been cor 


i more than the hump o: 
they were or are loaded with; > ^^ 


The appeal c* a lovely fa 
figure is not only for the ^ 
the rational-minded. le 


their prefer 

a good face 

are as good. NM 

on occasions. be 

reason or a vain wa’ 
stand things? -Let us fa 
consideration: jew, 
joy enshrined, a joy 


INTELLIGENCE AND 


Is it Intelligence then ? 
is probably establish 
mind is another nam 


and trim of mind 
appreciation: Ho 
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Madhabi Mukherjee, leading lady of Satyajit Ring's latest Bengali film offering ‘‘Mahanagar.’’ 


INDIA'S HERITAGE & THE CINEMA - 


By RITWIK GHATAK 


ECENTLY a friend of mine has 
come from Athens. 

He saw there the film ‘Elec- 
tra’, the latest film by Michael 
Cacoyannis based upon the Aes- 
chylus tragedy. He was full of 
remembrances. He could not for- 
get the film. I learned from his 
enthusiastic report the surpri- 
singly virile details of Heroic 

Greece. , 
Our conversation strayed io other films like 
Jules Dassin's “Phaedra” and  Cocteau's treatment 
of Orpheus legend and similar films. ; 


Then.he suddenly stooped forward and in an eager 
voice asked why we, the new film-makers, do not 
“take up such legends and myths from ancient 
Indian classics and folk-lores as our subject matiers 


. I weakly tried to point out that some eminent 
film makers of new trend in our country have 
announced some such projects sometime or other. 
There was some talk of foreign collaboration in 
some projects, in fact. I had to admit in a shame- 
faced manner that of course those projects never 
saw the light of day. My friend from Greece 
was really cross with me because he saw only the 
horrid hashes that go in the name of mythological 
film in our country. - 

I raked up in defence that much-flogged, horse, . 
the budget of a Bengali film. My friend brushed 
me aside, mentioning the production costs of my 
and some of my colleague's films. 

After he departed I really started  brooding. 
I have seen some of our mythological films which 
are Steady money-earners ^n our countryside: I could . 
not reject my departed friend's contentions nor- 
PUR TR “ee (Continued on next page). 
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ADULTS- 
REALLY 


By KABITA SARKAR 


T was an inevitable corollary of 
censorship that children and ado- 
lescents — in short, minds sus- 
ceptible to dubious influences— 
should be excluded for their own 
good from certain types of films. 
Obviously the degree of sensi- 
tivity of each child is not the 
same and the restriction to those 
over eighteen, while appearing a trifle arbitrary, 
has this. in its favour, that it makes a generally 
accepteble barrier. The themes reserved for adults 
generally involve those of sex and horror (inclusive 
of extreme cruelty), and there is perhaps some 
justification for this for so long as the claim of 
unbridled sex and hair-raising horror in film is 
genuine. 


\ 

Regrettably more and more films having an “A” 
tagged on to them are, in actual fact, reasonably 
innocuous and can often be seem by children with- 
out adverse results. The general audience has come 
ta consider an “A” certificate as symbolic of the sen- 
Sational — and often without even bothering to in- 
vestigate further, the parenthetical “A” after the 
title is an added allurement to see the film. The fact 
that experience has proved that this is just as often a 
snare and a delusion hardly counts. The Censor in 
a way gives the distributors and the exhibitors free 
publicity — often of an undesirable and generally 
of a misleading nature. Ii one were to examine the 
film content of the Indian cinema, apart from the 
general trend towards vulgarity and dubious taste 
in the general conception, there is seldom anything 
more devastating to the general morale. Conversely, 
there is rarely anything in it to appeal to a specific 
“adult” audience in the sense that it is essentially 
too mature in conception to be understood by a 
juvenile audience. Occasionally there might be a 

` film calculated to provoke the audience to concerted 


Sandhya Roy, a Bengali screen favourite. 


action against a social or economic ill — but this is 
rare enough. Generally it is expressed in a romantic 
guise, so that the adolescent members of the audi- 
ence accept the film on the level of general enter- 
tainment and happily overlook the implicit moral, 
which in any case consists of lengthy tirades, These 
films are in any case created for adult impact and 
universally shown, 


The system in other countries is worth consi- 
deration. In most places there is an understandable 
avoidance of any reference, however oblique which 
might offend religious susceptibilities. In some 
places there is also a taboo against minorities being 
shown in a bad light. (This however, is not so con- 
sistently maintained and fluctuates with current 
political prejudice). In France, as compared with 
the Anglo-Saxon approach, sex, as a subject in the 
film, is relatively uninhibited, but censorship in 
matters political is very strong, nor is the problem 
film, which essentially is compelled to show the less. 
savoury side of the French economic and. social 
scene, much favoured. Carne's Les Tricheurs with 
its exposition of heady recklessness and abandon 
among youth was a relative rarity — heavily cri- 
ticised at the time. Hollywood on the other. hand, 
whatever its artistic shortcomings, has never been 
siven adequate credit for its hard-hitting social 
themes which intrinsically display the negative 
facet of the much-vaunted super-hero. And in the 
showing of these aspects of national life — unless 
the element of violence is too great, as happened 
with THE WILD ONES there are seldom any ex- 
ceptions made to the members of the audience. 


“INTELLECTUALISM” 
These are really adult films for they demand 


intelligent appraisal and consideration and cannot 
be dismissed with the casualness of the escapist film. 


In the Indian cinema however there are very few 
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(Continued from page 230) 
present bottleneck, An important step. 
expanding the market for Bengali 
rent setting up of a mm. Society in Bri 


hopes. to show. quality. Bengali films. in ritai 
where Bengali-speaking pe ro i 
Pakistan are numerous. Some ‘such arra gem 
which seems to be the twin concern of the indu 
and the State Government, is necessary in Bi : 
also where the Bengali-speaking population is yet 
considerable. 

But before everything else, Bengali films: just 
rehabilitate themselves on a rational basis, leaving 
aside gambling or merely. speculative propensities. 
Only then can things improve. ; 
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SCIENTIFIC ART 
OF | 4 
SELF-DEFENCE - 


HIS grand sport (Boxing) is con- 
trolled throughout the world of 
amateur boxing by “The Asso- 
ciation Internationale de Boxe 
Amateur” and by their wonder- 
fully complied and comprehen- 
sive set of rules, The “Paramount 
Regulation” of this august body 
reads as follows: 
The plea of “Force Majeur” may never be 
invoked. 
Could there be a thing grander? 
The period 1962-63 once again gave birth to one 
of those periodic outbursts against boxing, led in the 
main by persons who have not boxed as amateurs. 


Such anti-boxing “spasms” have occurred thrice 
in my life of three score and ten years but boxing 
still eontinues. In Bengal more strongly than ever 
I hold no “candle” or for that matter any other pro- 
fessional sport. 

I consider that sport is massacred when it is 
“served up” to whet the appetite of a public all out 
“on betting” and the evil and illegal consequences 
following in its trail and to get their money’s worth 
and at whatever the cost. 


Amateur boxing is a grand clean manly sport 
and its followers and participants are a clean living, 
manly set of young men more courageous than those 
who practise other games and 'vho must be fitter 
bodily and quicker mentally and more self-reliant 
than participants in any other sport. 


Answer this question: Which requires more 
courage and skill? (a) to run 100 metres against 
others; (b) to play football as one of eleven men 
against eleven others where you can dodge the issue 
by passing to someone else; or (c) to box three 
rounds against a single individual. 


Yet boys and young men go into the amateur 
-boxinz ring day after day and finish the best of 
Seps at the end of three fiercely and fairly fought 
rounds. 


. .. How often is a boxer turned out of the ring for 
foul boxing? Perhaps once in 2,000 contests. Is this 


She 


By P. L. ROY, 


the same in footfall? A boxer always keeps within 
the rules or out he goes disgraced and a loser. 


In Bengal dubbed one of the “non-martial” 
races of India there are hundreds of schoolboys, 
keen on and constantly practising this grand sport. 
The number is only limited because there is not 
enough money to provide boxing gloves and food 
for boys who participate in this grand sport. 


Boxing teachers and its participants know how 
to bear pain and not to fear,—yes, even death. Could 
there be a finer grounding tor soldiers? There is, 
however, a “must” and that is the necessity of cor- 
rect coaching from the start. In order to prepare a 
young boy or a man to box it is essential that he 
starts learning under an experienced coach as other- 
wise, as in all games, no high standard can be 
reached. 


The following qualifications are essential in a 
good coach: 


(1) He must have considerable personal expe- 
rience in actual class contests, (He need not neces- 
sarily be a champion). 


(2) He must have received correct coaching 
himself or else he cannot coach his trainees proper- 
ly, because boxing is a scientific game and not an 
ies sport involving wild whirling of arms and 

sts. 


Cool, calm, calculated delivery of correct blows, 
accompanied by correct and correlated footwork, is 
the basis of goo1 boxing. 

(3) He must instil into his pupils 

(a) ring manners, 

(b) control of, temper, ; 

(c) courtesy to an opponent before, durs 
ing and after a contest. " 

(4) He must be a: "psychologist" He must 
study his pupil thoroughly, scan the latter's ability, 

(Continued on page 240) 
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TELLS THE STORY OF FOOTBALL - 


By SPORTSCRIBE ` 


HIS article is not a history of 
football. It is at best rambling 
thoughts put together to let 
boys and youngsters catch a 
glimpse of some great foot- 
ballers I have met, as well as to 
refresh my memory. I called on 
Mr. B. D. Chatterjee who is an 
expert and a mentor and whose 
name, to quote Rupert Brooke, a great War Poet, 
sports lovers “will write golden for ever.” It was 
autumn, “season of mists and mellow fruitfulness," 
and the glow of the setting sun perhaps reminded 
him of the far fields of battle where he and his 
comrades took on crack footballers drawn from the 
British Army as well as Europeans. The “episodes” 
took place decades ago.- Yet the passing time has 
not blunted Mr. Chatterjee's memory. The past came 


crowéing into his head and he answered me, “with ; 


malice towards none and charity for all.” 


Q. Mr. Chatterjee, could you tell me some- 
thing about the origin of football? 

Ans. You have got to hark your mind back to 
the time when Normans and Saxons used the head 
of a soldier killed in battle as a football and played 
after the battle was over. England is the cradle of 
football. The Chinese also claim that China gave 
birth to it. 


Q. Do you subscribe to the view that we, 
Indiars, were strangers to football? 


Ans. Short of turning the Mahabharat upside 
down one cannot say this. While playing football 
Durjodhan's ball fell into a well and his preceptor 
Dronacharya took it out with the help of a lance. 
All this happened in the dim past. Asta matter of 
fact «football found its feet in the 19th century Eng- 
land when Englishmen made rules and regulations 
to put the game on.a proper footing. At first a club 
' fielded a team consisting of six players and the 
. Club against which it played, played for full two 
days. After 2 days the spectators took part in it and 
* they played together. But the rules were amended 


and each side consisted of 11 players. Two-backs a - 
side came into vogue in 1888. One Mr. Wilson intro- 
duced the Shin-guard and the goal-net. The referee | 
controlled the game with a flag. But it was far from — 
satisfactory. It was in 1892 that whistle took the 
place of flag. 


Q. It is very interesting. In fact it has all the 
interest of a drama- Now, Mr. Chatterjee, tell me 
how the Bengalees tóok. to football. Will you? 


Ans, On their way to the river Hooghly a Ben- 
galee woman and her son were passing by the C.F.C. 
ground. It was a stroke of luck that a football rolled 
up to the feet of the boy who kicked it back to the 
ground. The story spread like wildfire. The Ben- 
galee boys and young men were keen on playing 
football. But they had to exercise their patience till 
a professor of the Presidency. College, Calcutta, 
made determined efforts to teach the Bengalees how 
to play football Much spade work was done by a 
military team. British of course. Football clubs were 
formed in North Calcutta. Sovabazar and Town 
Clubs are the pioneers. Soon other clubs were form- 
ed. Kumartuli, Sporting Union and Mohan Bagan 
deserve special mention. 


Q. Could you point to a period of time which 
is the turning point in the history of Indian Foot-. 
all BE! 


Ans. 1911 of course, Mohan Bagan fought as 
few have fought and won the LF.A. Shield, The 
victory put a halo round their head The passage of 
time has not dimmed. the vividness of the memory. 
One sees the “glory-garland” round their head in . 
one's mind's eye. 


3 in Has any noteworthy change come over foot- 
all? : 
Ans. We live in a fast changing world, New 
systems have taken the place of old ones and Brazil 
has wrought a profound change which I had not 
dreamt of. The pattern of the game as well the size 
of football has changed. Our old star players used 
to play for 50 minutes and played with a 13 oz 
football and played with bare feet, They played 
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Ans. In our time we played 2-back and 3-half- 
bac’: games. The two wings were guarded by the 
two half-backs. ‘The centre-half had to guard the 
two-insides and the centreforward. So one man had 
to keep an eye on three. But these days in 3-back . 
games, the two wings are guarded by the backs. . 
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Q. J ; "sporting spirit. and I 
shall have done with you.. What is the chief point 
of merit in Mohan Bagan? O 

Ans. Mohan Bagán took and take defeat 
a good grace. We never lodged protes 
defeat.. ; "x c D 
Q- Mr. Chatterjee, so far yi 
about your struggles and trium; 
my memory by recounting on 
your life on the playing field? 

Ans. I-am- afraid that would be something of 
a task. You could tell your friends that I am a 
great lover of football. .. 7 
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Kinchinjunga. 


class of deities known as Yakshas. It is to propitiate 
this deity and invoke his patronage in fostering the 
mart-al spirit of Sikkim that there is all this display 
of war-like pomp, and panoply. In order to prevent 
the festival from degenerating into mere demon 
worship, the Lamas cleverly brought in the idea of 
invoking Maha-kala—the King of all the Devas, 
Rakshas, Daityas, Danavas and the Gandharvas, etc., 
‘to command the spirit of the Kinchinjunga, to guard 
the Faith and the State and to bring peace, prospe- 
rity and security to the people”. Spirit worship of 
trees, mountains, rivers etc., is a natural development 
in the Himalayan region where life is hard and 
lonely, for while nature is at her most magnificent 
here, she is also ‘red in tooth and claw’. It was the 
great Indian sage Padma Sambhava (8th century 
A.D.) who hit upon the happy idea of inculcating 
into the Buddhist framework, the local forms of 
Shamanism or Spirit of Worship, thus firmly conso- 
lidating the spread of his faith in these remote, 
mountain kingdoms. As a matter of fact, a particu- 
Jar ‘step’ in the warrior dance is called the Vajra 
Pada or Thunderbolt Step in honour of the Guru. 
The preparations for the dance are elaborate. 
On the fourth day of the sixth month of the Tibetan 
Almanac, ‘PHELTSAN’, multicoloured wool, is 
woven by expert carpet makers in a day, at the 
palace monastery, and made up into sealed parcels, 
« together with cash, prayer flags etc., and despatched 
by the 10th of the seventh month through special 
messengers to the following destinations: four to the 
four sacred caves of the East (Byphuk—Hidden 
caves), the West (Dichen Phuk—cave of Great 
Happiness), the North (Lharinyang Phuk—cave of 
the essence of Heavenliness), and the South (Khado 
Sang Phuk—hidden cave of the Dakkinis), Another 
parcel used to be sent to Chumbi—which was at one 
time the enclave of Sikkim—in Yatung (Tibet) 
where His Highness had a summer palace but this 
. year it was sent somewhere else in Sikkim, Another 
parcel is sent to Chekray Khasmahal Busti in West 


Sikkim, and another to Kalijhora in West Bengal 
where land has been alloted to the Ruler of Sikkim 
for the worship of Mahakala since the inception in 
Kalijhora of this dance-festival. The worship of 
Mahakala is performed by a Pujari who is given 
the Lepcha uniform and an allowance, and who 
wears a peacock feather on his hat. 


HIGH SKILL 


The parcels to the four sacred caves are deliver- 
ed at the Pemiongtse monastery in West Sikkim, 
whence the Lamas are sent to the caves to perform 
the necessary rites. It is believed that the weather 
in Sikkim which is incessantly wet, clears for the 
better as soon as the “Pheltsan” is despatched ! 

In the Palace Gompa,. before the dancers emerge, 
an elaborate worship is gone through, with offerings 
of fruit and butter placed in front of the effigies of 
Mahakala and Kinchinjunga installed on either side . 
of the altar. The image of Mahakal is decorated with 
flowers and a garland of the inflated intestines of a 
goat, the carcass of which complete with head and 
four legs is put in front of it. 


The dance, looked upon as a sort of combat 
training for young Sikkimese aristocrats, demands 
high skill in the use of the sword, stamina, co-ordi- 
nation, physieal fitness and concentration, and above 
all a spirit of religious fervour. The dancers had ta” 
observe abstinence and still do, during the period of 
rehearsal. Another feature of the dance is the 
appearance of heralds who chant proclamations. 
For example the herald of the war deity comes out 
and proclaims as follows—‘Oh Thou Fulfiller of Guru 
Padma Sambhava’s command.....The Supreme Guar- 
dian of this noble Ricé country (Sikkim is known as 
the Hidden Valley of Rice).... O Lord of all spiritual 
beings known by the name of the peak of m-dzod- 
Lnmga or Kinchinjunga! Thou art the war deity, 
etc.” The Herald of Mahakala proclaims ‘Victorious 
over all, arrows are turned towards the enemy 
(meaning the forces of evil) —consume the dead... 
I will cut the red string of life and offer it in wor- 


(Continued on page 243) 


Number of masks worn by Lama dancers. 
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Yes, you can have a beautiful wardrobe 
without spending extravagantly. 
Khatau voiles bring lovely saris within 
the reach of every girl. There are gay, 
light voiles for perfect morning wear. 
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POOL YOUR FILM RISKS AND GAINS’ - 


Suchitra Sen plays a dual role in “Uttarfalguni” 


ONDITIONS in the film industry 
of Bengal during the last few 
years have reached such ruinous 
proportions that the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal had to 
assure itself that now it was 
time to intervene. This inter- 
vention is yet on paper because 
it has not yet started, The first 
step that the West Bengal Government took was to 
set up a Committee of Inquiry under the chairman- 
ship of Shri K. C. Sen, a retired High Court Judge. 
The Committee was given quite wide terms of re- 
ference. Broadly speaking, they were asked to 
inquire into the fallen fortunes of the local film 
industry and recommended steps whereby the indus- 
try may recover from its present malady and func- 
tion for the good of all concerned, The Committee 
went through an elaborate and long programme of 
hearing evidence from persons actively connected 
with the film industry of West Bengal and also from 
members of the public, if they desired to give evi- 
dence. The film press was invited to depose and a 
number of film journalists also expressed them- 
selves through a questionnaire which the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry had provided. The questionnaire 
was composed of many items to answer which 
would mean writing a complete essay on the sub- 
ject. It was a well prepared questionnaire, 


DR. ROY'S FORMULA 


It is now known to all that the Committee after 
having formulated its own recommendations have 
submitted them to the Government, The State Cabi- 
net are now reportedly busy considering these ‘re- 

„commendations and will soon have to take its own 


—OR PERISH — 


decisions which will be announced to the public in 
due course, unless of course the ' announcements 
have been made by the time this writing appears, 


While it is unwise to attempt to forecast at this | . 


stage what the Cabinet is going to do in the matter 
of resuscitation ‚of the West Bengal film industry 
it can be safely remarked that. some of the deci- 
sions are going to be felt in film circles, It is public 


knowledge that the State Government has been 


long exercised by the deplorable financial situation 
prevailing in the industry, unrest among its lower 
cadre employees and sundry issues, Producers had. 
had meetings with the late Dr. B. C. Roy to whom 


they opened out their tale of woes. Dr. Roy was 
widely known for his sympathies with the manu- _ 


facturing sector of the film industry and advised 
them to make films on the co-operative basis, Only 
on that basis, Dr. Roy told them, Government would 
consider financial help for them on terms of easy 
repayment. 

Now that the film people are awaiting the 
Government's decisions on the Report of the K, C. 
Sen Committee and the implementations of the same, 


By N. K. G. 
AS SESE DIE CI BR Rie 0e 07 
it is time that the industry once more pondered 
over the ailment which has been troubling it for 


years. Or will they choose to await the governmen- 
tal decisions and stop thinking in the intermission? 


Only the film industry can tell The journalist, 


unfortunately, has to do some thinking in the mean- 
while. y 
‘ELSEWHERE’ 

From all he has seen and heard the journalist 
has not failed to conclude that the problem of the 


film industry of Bengal is essentially a problem of 


rationalizing the function of the producers in rela~ 
tion to the two other sectors with which they have 
to deal viz., distributors and exhibitors, And herein 


lies the rub, for it is the producers’ maladjustment ^. 2 


of relations with. these two sectors that is the 
ultimate cause of the deflated look of the film in- 
dustry today. Capital has shied of late but not pat- 
rons who are more eager than ever to get enter-. 
tained by native films The difficulty is else- 
where and it is this "elsewhere" that one has to 
find out to examine what can be done to cure the 
ailing film industry. - 
Broadly considered, the manufacturer of the— 
film in Bengal today suffers from the following 
drawbacks:—(1) Soaring cost of production which 
shows no sign of stabilizing even at its highest- 
ever pitch; (2) Inequitable distribution of the 
money earned by a picture among the recipients, 
mainly due to the systems of “hold-over” and *pro- 
tection” which preclude just income all over the 
exhibition area; (3) lack of facility for quick re- 
lease and (4) shrunken market for their products, 
There may be other factors but most of them stem - 
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from the broad ones listed above, And it is precisely 
these factors—and others—which producers sub- 
mitted to the Government for redresses without 
delay, failing which, they have impressed upon the 
authorities, most of them have to go out of busi- 
ness in no time. As such these factors have to be 
examined not only in the light of genuineness but 
also taking into consideration the points which 
others have put forward as a counter. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


Soaring cost of production with no prospect of 
coming down in sight has been, impartially speak- 
ing, at the root of the disease which producers are 
afraid will overwhelm them soon, But, again, im- 
partially speaking, it is producers and nobody else 
who have merrily been playing with the fire of 
“more money to the star” which is now scalding 
their onee eager palms. Instead of halting the 
surreptitious growth of the more-money-to-the-star 
racket one openly vied with another to sign up the 
pretty star or the buxom hero at a cost higher 
than the one quoted by his brother producer and 
smiled triumphantly at what he then considered his 
superior bargaining power, Film artistes were quick 
to read the sign of the time and went all agog into 
wresting more and more money from the producer 
till it has reached a state when at least ten artistes 
on the higher plank are today prohibitively costly 
for the producer with the modest budget. 


THE MOCKERY 


The far-seeing Dr. Roy had seen through the 
mockery of the whole situation and had according- 
ly advised producers to make films on co-operative 
basis, sharing risks and gains equally. But it seems 
that producers prefer to be effaced individually to 
working jointly and thereby survive. It is astoun- 
ding that no serious attempt has yet been made to 
go into co-operative film production. Perhaps finan- 
cial assistance of a miraculous nature is being 
awaited. Let us hope there will yet be awakening 
^on their part and efforts pooled to make survival 
easier. Of course this co-operative business is also 
a kind of partnership in which fellow-feeling, 
patience and trust are essential; Praducers will 
need to have them aplenty if the co-operative sys- 
tem is to be given a trial 


SORE POINT 


Regarding the second point of complaint, 
namely, unfair distribution of the money earned by 
a film, the sore point is the systems of hold-over 

- and protection enforced by the exhibitors. It is said 

: that a film of average merit and of average box- 

. office potentiality cannot earn more than 35 to 40 p.c. 
of the total earning in the producer’s share as a 
consequence of protection although the contract 
generally makes it 50-50 between the producer and 
the exhibitor. This is indeed a problem bristling 
with many difficulties. 


It is a point of law whether on the parallel of 
the Rent Control Act, the Government can make it 
obligatory for the exhibitors to charge equitable 
“rent (for the producer’s share is in the ultimate 
analysis rent charged on a weekly basis). But that 
means debate and contest between two claims. The 
exhibitor is quick to retort that he cannot do with- 
out protection in view of the mounting expenses he 
has to find. It seems that some sort of compromise 
between the two claims will not be hard ta be 
effected provided there is genuine desire for a give- 
and-take solution of both sides. Producers are also 
‘unhappy over the payment of rental for Films 
Division or State Government 'shorts, But that is 


a small point, easily adjustable after the bigger 
quarrel is solved. 

As regards the attenuated market which was 
caused, first, by partition taking away 62 p.c. of the 
area of undivided Bengal into East Pakistan and 
secondly, by the ban on Indian films in Pakistan, it 
is a matter of very serious concern for all persons 
in the film industry except perhaps the exhibitors 
who are not directly affected by the loss of market. 
While nothing can be done to either persuade or 
compel a foreign country to show our films one can 
suggest to the Central Government that in any 
future scheme of Indo-Pakistan trade, arrived at by 
joint conference between the two countries, Indian 
films should be rated as top export priority by this 
side and the other government be asked to accept 
it. If the Government of India becomes assertive in 
this respect, Pakistan cannot go on having it all 
her own way. 


INTERNAL MARKET 


The internal market can also be expanded. 
There are at least 30 centres within West Bengal 
where Bengali language films are not shown. They 
are mainly industrial areas where thousands of 
labourers from other States live. But that is no 
reason why those theatres will not set apart 25 p.c. 
of their screening time to show indigenous produc- 
tions. In Calcutta not more than 20 p.c. of the 
cinema houses screen Bengali films. Considered in 
its implications such a system is undesirable to the 
extreme. The result is that at least ten to fifteen 
Bengali pictures a year do not find a house to be 
released in. For aught one knows the State Govern- 
ment is highly perturbed over this state of affairs. 
In that perspective the talk of a compulsory reser- 
vation of total screening hours for local products 
cannot wholly be wishful thinking, 

The virtual loss of Assam as an exhibition area 
after the language riots of 1960 is another grievous 
factor. As things show themselves. the recovery of 
this important area is not likely in the near future. 

There is thus every likelihood of constructing 
new show houses all over the State to remove the 


(Continued on page 236) 


Kanika Majumdar in “Kanchankanya” 





eS the 
DIRECTOR'S 


GOAL 


. By BIBHUTI LAHA (Agradoot) 


HIS is an age of film conscious- 

ness, People and even the govern- 

ment of the day seem to have 

` suddenly realized the truth in 

the saying that films constitute 

a powerful medium both of 

instruction and of entertainment. 

The propagandistic utility of the 

i has also been well under- 

stood which is evident from the systematic shorts 
the Union and certain State Governments have 
` been making, as well as from the deluge of advertis- 


‘these days. 


ment shorts shown in every cinema house show 


This film consciousness has, uncomfortably for 


the makers of feature films, led to a much greater 
volume of criticism indulged in by filmgoers, Natu- 
rally, the film producer, the director and the artistes 
cannot go as easy with their films as they could 
afford.to go a few years ago. They have to constantly 
remind themselves of the need for satisfying a 
a very alert and very understanding audience, But 


out of this greater film consciousness of the people 


a new fact has come out, It is the comparatively 
great importance the film director exercises at this 
moment, Not that he was an insignificant factor in 
the days that are past, It is only that it is being 
finally realized all around that next to the theme it 
is the director who makes or mars a picture, ` 


The last three decades in Bengal’s film world 
saw the simultaneous preponderance of. both the 
institution and the director, In those days the very 
name of New Theatres or M.P. Productions carried 
a lot of significance for the filmgoing public. Peo- 
ple could be almost sure that they were going to 
have a generally good show for the, money they 
would spend. But at the same time the name of 
a Barua or a Devaki Bose or a Nitin -Bose would 
also carry a lot of value. If a picture had a Barua 
or Bose for a director, there would be avid rush for 
"the tickets, I do not suggest that the director’s name! 
is not much of persuasion for the cinema-goer 
today. The older days were less competitive. Direc- 
torial hero-worship was, therefore, more natural in 
those days, The circumspect moviegoer of today is 
apt to be more critical than admiring but he does 
, not stint where praise is due, What I was 
trying to say is that in the past decades the insti- 
tution and the director meant a lot for each other. 


Tanuja's next is her first Bengali role. 


They strengthened and enriched mutually. Alas, 
today there is no New Theatres or any other estab- 
lished and regular production institution, So 
director has to go it alone — all on his capacity, 


As I was saying, the emphasized film aware- 
ness among people and the Government has made 
the successful director's position quite dignified. 
The stigma which attached to the director's, or for 
that matter the film artiste's calling has not entire- 
ly evaporated. It stays but is profitably counter- 
balanced by the greater attention and sometimes 
by greater financial income due to the awakened 
consciousness referred to above. The director of 
today can plan and make a picture with an eye to 
the President's Gold Medal and State Awards, not 
to speak of overseas prizes and recognition. In that 
‘sense the director of today is far better placed 


.than his compeer of a decade back who practically. 


went without a bouquet except, perhaps, his produ- 
cer's patronizing pat on the back if his picture 
proved a gold-digger. But looking at the other side 
of the Coin it must be admitted that his task of 
pleasing the audiences has become infinitely :10re 
difficult because of the overcritical attitude of the 
audience today who simply seem to refuse to be  - 
pleased. The vastly complex and divided audience” : 
mind is a very hard nut indeed to crack as the di- 
rector who makes a picture today is wont to dis- ` 
cover at every step of his career. 


And does he find only this “divided and com- 


plex audience mind" his only adversary ? Certainly 


not. The problems posed by ever-mounting cost, less 
: (Contiw-ed on page 234) 
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forests. 


erful through 
wore lushy green foliáge. The sun rays 
nflltrated through the breaks in the foliage canopy, 


ating a magic effect of light and. shade. The 


| of the boat, breeze flowing past, and 


ing of the birds occasionally reaching the ears. 


he mind with gladsome. feelings. 


Qn canal flanks, there grew beans, cucumbers, 


S, horse-radish, pumpkins and, “of course, 


iy. companions said to me that the vege- 

tables of Spreewald. have reputation for taste and as 
uch are in great demand in big cities. Farms- in 
ald are small with very little advance in me- 

tion unlike other parts of the country where 


are often as large as thousand acres or. 


an Very highly mechanised. 
PATIENT ANGLER 


We were stopped at times by the self-service 


sluice gates which Herr Balow operated to open our 


ay. A boat or two passed by us now and then 
manned by youths, a young man with a beautiful 
At one corner in silent pati- 

- We wished him ‘Petriheil’ in 

St Peter (the patron saint of the 

grant him good luck, as we 

e our way through the villages 


anke, Burg, Leipe, Lehde and others. 
' cottages stood on the. sides of the- canals, Front: 


of the houses were generally colourfully painted. 
There were flower gardens in front of many houses. 
‘A couple of children were building. houses with 
moist sand. An elderly lady was busy at her dó- 

ic routine. A group ot ducks just. out of water 


A dog barked at 
- odour. The engine 
boat in front. of 


were not ents bi guests there that 
we got boiled: potatoes, cabbage 
shed meat inside cooked in gravy, an 


e.took lemonade to drink A Ger- 


es not drink water with meal, Otherwise 


Ach, we visited a: vegetable farm run on 
.. The chief brought me a large globe 


to show the part of India I came from; 


As evening Came, 
canalside restaurant for 
The cigarette smoke ha 
My companions took 
German fashion. As I 
tomed to black coffee, 
sugar. 


The evening sky a 
the pink of the setting su 


: forests all were silent 


moments are rare in lifi 
on the bank. There 


any touch wee reality. 
eternally if I could, I ws 
wide awake. I do not know 
I Was awakened as t 


aussteigen Sie” (Plea 

starting point-—Alt Zauche. Frau 
pered it was a wonder dd 
later admitted that it was reall 
Goldschanke was glad hat. r 


( Continued from page « 
ship. Those who mee deal 
suffer damnation. Ia 
troying being, Glory be 
able Hero’.....ete. u. ete, 


“of the sword. 


The dance festival has a 
because it is an occasion: for 
making and helps ‘both. rich: and 
from the monotony of: daily Æ 
stalls are set up in the grouh 
holiday best and everyone has 


S around the tara: He was in Sweden. 


. He put a “number of questions 
economy and politics. I tried 
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ANY are the poets, but there is 
one ¿Rabindranath Tagore. It 
hasta a. parallel in. the field of 
prime fiction also. Many are 
the writers of. good. detective 
fiction who are as lovable names 
Lo. eountless readers of 
world as their detective heroes. 
= But there is, and can be only one 
yle, and only one Sherlock Holmes. 
height of his fame, Conan Doyle had 
eived letters from - "people in trouble, 
les about Sherlock Holmes, his where- 
and fees. They wanted Holmes for detection 
$ of which they were victims, These 
are tributes unknowingly paid, compared 
volumes of etilogy are mere prattle. Even 
ther: day, many remained under the illusion 


ock Holmes was a character of reality and > 
hey even fancied ^ 


erviews with him. 
| sight, 80 alive 


“And his Holmes stories have a 
English lit ature. He was the 
t ES MEL ETE 


and demand. for more stories besme high 
Doyle ended me brilliant career of Sheri 


commotion among “reader 


revival of the gre 


way but to revive. 

came out of his pen the sparkling reco: 
detection which satis the i 

both money and fame. 


It is really diffic 
write a good detective story, because the wri 
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in thi s 


- Doyle with a just. E: 


the end co 
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c 
thrill no doubl, for the 


mak Ories dull, but this 


| mot of a crude type. The presence of a refined 
min behind them Bl 


a product of Doyle’: 
reality as. Sl 


‘and contem- 
Doyle was a 


ty, some of his ` 


"mh Bell Doyle 


, Bell made 


sleeth Peasson gives a EA ! di 


“Bell, a thin, wiry, dark man, had sharp, piercing, ~ 
i se, and a high and strident ` 


“voice, Sitting back 1 
he -would quickly - not 
patients ‘ushered into his. roo 


with fingers together, 
ities of. the. 


| Secondly, - in creating Holmes: 
from seme more sources besid 
as follows: Voltaire's Zadine ; D 
Burbel ; «Wilkie Conin s £ 
Allan Poe's. e 
i e in his charac- 
E Holme di uence was 'somewhaf : 
pli ‘because Poe Dupin ad. some particular 
characteristics that j im 


example, he was a chain-smok: s opinion of- 


ght themselves very ^ 


C ng. to. Pearson Dr. 
D ) f. Doyle had a 
ity he was a: m ji 


He could cling 
A like a bull-dog 


E him for advice, 


atest detective ihe 
He le í 


; 'ombin. 
He observes every detail an 
simplicity itself, thou E 


he verifies it again an 
At thi 


no loophole.. 


- ' eulprit has no way € 


io escape: 


he has te 
opposition, 


of it; their n are 
the public. appia e go 
not sorry for E 


f He is polite and ger 
behaviour and that is. the. reason. why his: client 
not feel the slightest hesitation when the com 

He is sometimes cape jt too 
he has a love fe 


ystification, He often d es 
the particular traits of his ts. : 
Watson with such accuracy, 
taken by surprise and then he 


: ment with. 


everything à i 
He is, as Doyl tells S, 


written se 





alone ...to recall that our € 
has consistently been the 

` development of our country's 
resources through engineering + 
and allied enterprises . to take 
pride in planning “that makes. the 
many units in our organization : 
fall into a rational and comple- 
mentary group and each óne a. 
leader in its particular field, a 


INDIAN IRON & STEEL CO. © 
; a million ton integrated 
urápur, e largest foun^ Mn 


alti oc Kuki and. 45 towns 
and irom ote mines workshops at Salkia. Madhya Prad 


din pro ROBERT HUDSON (INDIA) LTD. : 
i A premier concern in its own field; the. 
"& CO. LTD, y Company devotes ‘itself ro all types of 
Pioneers in-foundry pr y light railway engineering ~ has impor- A 
de k fi ^ tant connections with the miningindus: operated. and. el 
¿AñO s ` ` ing cranes and chain p 


LIGHT RAILWAY COMPANIES : 


Some. of the first feeder light railways 
in Indi di sixsystéms in five states, 1 





icate analysis and I am clearly not 
. lean dispense then about to happer 
."But I abhor the dull. i ed 
for mental exaltation, mecessity-of W 
i ; As one critic 


| fingers in 
, while his gently smiling face and 
his languid dreamy eyes were as unlike those of 
Holmes the sleuth-hound, Holmes ihe relentless, 
een-witted, ready-handed criminal agent, as it was 
ossible to conceive." This shows his love of music, 
and also his extreme concéntration on the subject 
which he undertook to do. Doyle thus describes his 
: hero: “In his singular character the dual “nature 
„alternately asserted: itself, and his extreme exact- 
ness. and astuteness represented, as I have often 
ought, the reaction against the poetic and contem- : 
plative mood which occasionally predominated in & 
him. The swing of his nature took him from 
extreme langour to devouring energy; and, as I 
; ell he was never:so truly formidable as - 
days on end, he had been lounging on his 
ami improvisations and his black- 
t was that the lust of the 


son for this is very of all, the proble 
nal thing,” he says, ^ ^ its details; ie, i 
posed ; 


never marry myself, le 


he is eager and w 
in the brilliant achievements of . ^' issue. Then. 
rded them faithfully in the form. of 
. at Sherlock Holmes sometimes criticised 
them severely. Regarding one of such narratives i ae 
o marked, “Honest! annot congratulate, you lem. Allthe time the 
pon it. Detection ought. to be, an exact in grip and he cann 
ience, and should be ed in the same cold and h grip NE 
une notiona ou have attempted. to tinge appen. ^ HE 
it n ism, whic duces Much the same ! the sto is 
t herlock Holmes fails 
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The Cholaganga 
TEMPLES 


By B. VENKATARAMAN, LAS. 


ALINGA is the ancient name of 
the territory now comprised of 
the three modern districts, two 
of them, Vishakapatnam and 
Srikakulam lying in Andhra 
Pradesh, and the third, Ganjam, 
in Orissa, Very frequently, the 
extent of this region under a 
powerful monarch spilled beyond 
the traditional limits and covered substantial areas 
of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh while, when the for- 
tunes ebbed, the territory was hardly a viable unit 
of administration. 


Of the very many dynasties that held sway over 
this and its neighbouring areas, the Eastern Gangas 
stand out as the most prominent, the most. brilliant 
. .and the most long-lasting dynasty ever to rule this 


territory. The Gangas, whose origin is lost in the 


misty past, came, according to local traditions, from 
near the former princely State of Mysore, and estab- 
lished the line of Eastern Gangas around 626-27 
-A.D. in the region between the Godavari and the 
Rishikulya rivers. This line is divided into three 


quer 


groups, the early Gangas, the medieval Gangas and 
the later Gangas. The last of the Gangas died around 
1434 A.D. thus bringing: to an end a dynasty that 
lasted for more than 800 years. 

Between Kulottunga,'-Ij «grandson of 
Rajendra Chola I, famous in history as 
the one who conquered the Jand watered by the 
Ganga (Gangaikondan; Kondan one who conquer- 
ed) and his cohtemporary Eastern Ganga ruler of 
Kalinga, Rajaraja alias Devendra Várman, there 
were dynastic feuds but marital alliances as well; 
in fact such alliances ‘were. fairly common between 
the Chola-Vengi and Kalinga rulers for many gene- 
rations before and after. Kulottuüga I, alias Rajen- 
dra married his daughter Rajasundari to Devendra- 
varman of Kalinga. ale? = 

Of this wedlock was born the illustrious ruler, 
Ananta Varma Chola-Ganga' who, coming to the 
throne very early in his life (he was hardly 11 years 
old) ruled his kingdom fiom. the, «capital iseity of 
Kalinganagaram (near modern Chicacole) for near- 
ly 35 years at the end of which,he.defeáted the last 
of the Somavamsi rulers of Orissa, and shifted his 
capital to the Mahanadi delta around 1112 A.D. His 





ugh’ 
ression e the s enemies viz, the 


ast of 
is, he turned his attention to works of piety 


an Chola-Ganga. Started 


0 A.D. this enormous temple at 
sra as the inscriptions 

; annath is a handi- 
devout Saivaite 

, hut later. be- 

on “such appel- 

d *Parama-Vaish- 


: a contemporary of 
ed Puri, once in 1122 


137 4 
hola Ganga's creation, Puri had 
T seat of the Lord who had been 
all the empires that rose and 
ati Kesari, an illustrious ruler 


lg l. b | : 
een 930 AD. a and 1110 A.D, and. a great builder 
pl the Lord, then housed in a dilapi- 


dred years later by Chola- 


a by present majestic and 
re vefithg the growing stature of the Lord. 


"THE DRUM CHRONICLE 


unique document preserved in the 


led the ‘madala panji’ “Drum-Chro- . 


en to it because of its similarity 
instrument. This records the his- 

from its Hoary origin to the 16th 

as Written, This chronicle (half 

| history) has been of invaluable 
in writing the history of Orissa which 
be mot ina urately' as the history of 


‘onicle, the cons- 


st the exchequer : 


icla«Ganga endowed 


125,0 O tolas of . 
i the - Nilachala - 
d 


bhogamendapa : } t 
tioned earlier are later additions are studded wi 
numerous panels. depicting the pranks and feats ‘of 


Krishna. The temple is girded by two concentric 


rectangular walls of enclosure, the outer one being 
orite dwajas 

thambha forty. feet v 

front of the miain e 

dwajasthambha whic € Hh 

temple at Konarak was up ror 

transported to Puri by a later Maratha chief named 

Guru Brahmachari who re-erected it in front of the 

temple of “Lord Jagannath, 


Yet another illustrious s scion. 6 

Anantavaraman's grandson Rajaraji 

Narasimha 1 (1245-64 A.D.) wh 

of the Chandrabhaga river, a 

nadi, the grandest of Orissan temple: 

the Sun God. Built between. 1245. and 1256 

a cosmic conception of a heavenly ch 

the temple which faces east has the 

the Jagamohun built on a single podiu borne on 
twenty four wheels and drawn by seven . horses, 
which flank the gracefully ascending flight of steps 
leading to. the fantastically carved . green- chlorite 
porch of the Jagamohan: © The Puri ¢ 

must have faced this fli 
Unlike at Puri, the nat 

is co-eval with the main 

stands isolated between the m 


Eastern wall and the steps to th 


The entire campus is enclosed by a a compound 


wall 850" x 540, Of its original height of 14 hardly. — 


6” remains and the sand dunes Have built up. the 
ground level to the height of the walls wit! 

sult that the temple gives an impressi 

sunk in sand; which it was for centu 


Curzon disinterred it from oblivion and took up. dts SuSE 


renovation and preservation, The. main tower. over 
the garbhagriha called the gandi in the language of 


the Orissan architect is no longer there having col- H 


lapsed. at least a few centuries back while the tower 
over the jagemohan has been luckily preserved for 
us by the efforts of the pioneering work. of the early 
archaeologists at the turn of the century, who has 
filled the hollow of the- Jogamohon with rubble and 
sand to support. the roof, 


The garbhagriha walls hous 
niches of the three cardinal direct 
site and fortunately wen reserved 


^ riding: & horse, while th 


depicts the seven: strainin, s 





By $. B. SARKAR — 


T does not seem to be an easy 
“task to isolate and marshal the 
social and economic ideas of an 
individual whose main province 
was neither sociology nor eco- 
nomics. Men of creative imagi« 
nation, however, almost inva- 
-Tiably leave behind discernible 
imprints, though in a more or 
nner, of their vision and  out- 
ts 


on the subject of evolution of econo- 

i India an eminent economist has 

ed that “the seeds of. nationalistic eco- 

sown by Naoroji and nurtured to growth by 

bore ample fruits in the twentieth century 

ly in the period of the Swadeshi Movement of 
and after, and mostly in the inter-war period 

1919 to 1939. During the entire period of the 

four decades of the present century, economic 
inking «in India. was intensely . nationalistic.” 
centuries of political bondage and econo- 

ation quite naturally inspired, in those 

ays, a class of Indian nationalist -intellectuals to 
embark on bold schemes of- political. action the 
raison d'etre of which was very often social injus- 
ice and economic misery, Abject poverty of the 
idian: masses cow with: perpetual- economie 


on the part of the alí 
nomic well-being of th 
the emergence of a 1 
tionalistie ideas the 

ed before, " 


destined to suffer prolonged ne 
of social and economic stagnatio 
wake renewed hop | asp 
and prosperous fut PA 

Tagore, in no small meas 


fortunate enough to 

our backward country f 

Year Plans... 
Perhaps it is^ 

every facet. of 

Tagore's -attentio) : 

out his eventful life. 

was, his absorbing interes 

of human existence was aln 

Indeed Tagore's concern f 

nity, his sympathy for the- 

trodden, his abiding fi 

his own destiny, hi: 5 

hood and unified approach t 

all living inspirations E 

by trouble and. i 


nation more bal 
maxim—‘as civi 
and it is even 
present-day’ civilizat 
faster then it can 
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g ne 
«an ‘emotional integratio: 
kable thing. about Ta 


ja is still a land of mass illiteracy * and 

i| untryside are not-capable of under- 
alphabets; Doubtless this is a 

ipediment on our way to ‘material pro- 
without sufficient education and enlighten- 

of its population however big. in 
3 ds li emain ‘backward not 

y politically’ but also socially and ecoriomically. 
Tagore appreciated the gravity of this formidable 
robiem but he was no believer inthe traditional 


system of education. It was Tagore who probably, 


e firs time in th‘s country, felt the imperative . 


f poseful education and started work in 
dir As regards education his was a novel 


conceive ‘man divorced from 
influence. ;and naturally 


ct owertu uence to shape human charac- 

ter and destiny, "Tagore's Viswa-Bharati, now grown 
E the stature of an internationally known uni- 
versity, was born out of this vital need for pur- 
cposeful education. His contributions in this regard 
were truly. that of a pioneer. Students indiscipline 

has la [problem of no small dimension 


and planners in. our country 
ng with thi 


of success, Tagore's 
n: embracing “within its fold 
1 development of human: faculties 
e could perhaps afford a possible 


his problem so common these . 


recital of the fact that the 

le and cottage industries as 

: or achieving the twin objec- 

lustrialisation and relieving un- 

. ent has come to be recognised in unmistak- 
bl terms e beginni le p 


unen of our planned p 


es. In fact, it is now the declared policy -of. 
Government to: pring about a eviv 1 * these ^ 


; “fhe declared of 


tan he 
"problem in his ow 


COMMI | 


The philosophy 
lopment Projects: i 
which material pro 
depends is, ina 
ideals of self-help 


observed that during ; 
ings and lectures in w 
nant element and 
with practical. 


attention. of the .ed 

truction, revival ‘of hand 
Rabindranath Tagore's 

Samaj” expressed foi ed wh 
were thinking about ' 


' village life through s 


ship; Tagore gave 
been revived 
schemes.” 


Plentiful labour supply ani 
capital: resources have: 
ners to concentrate 

schemes of developme 

dustries we also need. 

personnel but unfortun 

grammes in our co! 

make matters wors 


without. reason, 1 eng 

they are full of possibilities prefer to go. u 
ed rather than to accept. uation 
manual labour even for. the sak " the 


.Tagore's understand ding at! ihe. problem 


cally correct and | avi 
Bengali youths to nual 
phasizing the dignity of 

terms. He seemed to. be a 


capable of assuming thi an 
sibilities in the: practical fie 
might be, pointed out here t 


long way to promote 

Tagore's reflection on 

sioned by his seve Prp 
youths, bears. elog éstimony 1o, 


vision. 


It can hardly be dedia: 


tation of many by-a fi 


economic ills. In fact, ‘i 
scene presents an unhappy: spectacle. of gl 
equalities, Reduction of inequality an 





ie power .are natu lly 
es of ¿Fi 


+ Tagore strove 
e social harmony 


fter a decade of conscious 


ECHO IN U. N. CHARTER 


re's emphasis on the reduction of in- 
his.deep concern for the under-privileged 
but not the least, his intense inclination to 
human. rights afford valuable glimpses of 
tlook, The 

among 


The social and economic plight of women 
ured prominently in the writings of Tagore. He 
tedly emphasized. that women must have 
ghtful place in the social set-up of a coun- 

is to. maintain an even rate of socio- 

je progress. Early during the present cen- 

y, Tagore's writings on the trend of civilization 
elation to the role of women are worth reckon- 
. He wrote—“At the present stage of history 
ion is almost exclusively masculine, a civi- 

of power, in which, woman has been thrust 
hade. Therefore it has lost its balance and 

ing by hoping from war to War. s.. s.s.. 
vilization, it is hoped, will be based not 
economic and political competition 

n but upon worldwide social co- 
h spiritual ideals of reciprocity, and 
omie ideals. of efficiency and then 
X have their true place.” (Personality— 
; 1917-18)... The Indian ‘Constitution has 
ised the equality of rights among men and 
nd has ruled out the possibility of any dis~ 
ination between the sexes in. political, social 
“economic fields. The. economic and social status 
en in our country has thus been elevated to 

e with the. progressi eas of our times. 


indeed re- 
(Crisis 


— GNOLAGANO 


(Continued: from page 252) : 

for detail, Konarak has very few parallels, and el 

approximations will be found in the Ch 

pie-complex at Khajuraho or the Hoy 

Mysore, Animal life, vegetation, exotic 

digenous, fantastic animal f rines. 

images, erotic representatio M 

inconceivable poses, dan | 

instrumentalists. mantle every s 

structure, which even in its T tun. 

with its overpowering grandeur as a li i 

of Orissan art. One has to stretch one's i 

to strained limits to share the feelings of the 

Ganga prince Narasimha I he stood 

Chandrabhaga songhama. a id; 

beauty of this enormous embo cosmie 

concept. o 
Certainly no patch on this grandest piece of 

Eastern Indian art, but with its own right to its claim 

of a superb piece of architecture, is the shy delicate 

and beautifully built temple of Ananta Vasudeva, on = 

the eastern bank of Vidusarovar, the sacred tank ‘oP o 

Bhubaneswar. Lis 


amardi D 
T's sister, Chandrika 
s able generals, It was in 


i Deva the Haihaya 
ous widowed princess. 


f Lord Krishna 

cated this. 

y decades 

itself 
Jagamohan, 
Veishnavism 


Bhubaneswar... 
Balarama cam 
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.By Dr. ROMA CH 
“She creates the world of souls and : 


Matter, 


This Universe vast and fine. 
And graciously brings salvation to. all, 
She, the Mother Benign: 


Be gr 
s 8f: 


dücious 





- subjected 
philosophical 
A | -have 


cause is a cause, 
| producing its 
nything else-- 


; same manner, an action, the 

y self, brings about its result, the effect. 
othing else is necessary here, Thus, different kinds 
mas, naturally, bring about different Phalas, 
lead to worldly... results, like health, wealth 
ippiness (or their opposites) ; some, Svarga or 
ska or results to be experienced in the next 
ld, viz. in Heaven or Hell; some, Moksa or Sal- 

. But in all cases without distinction, a par- 

lar kind of Karma brings about its particular 
of Phala automatically, necessarily, indepen- 


what do we find, alas, in ‘the above Theory 
2 have the ; 


e, le 
Mohan = who objects who r 
ect; who can ever object? But God? However 
y and majestic He may be, however. benign 
evolent, let Him remain there in His lofty 
in His lovely ‘Loka’; but let Him not come 
om His high pedestal to the dust and din 
" world; impose His will on us, intervene in 
affairs, interfere with the course of Justice. 
et Him not do that; let Him honour His own 
Law of Justice; let Him preserve His own 
of Free Will and Independence to Man- 


how can the Supreme Mother be called 
r «S - Moksa ca Data? In fact, 


OW; depressing 


arr 
‘ deifying | Blind 


Reason, but pacifies it we if 
Tt pacifies its ins ole 
sie blind spots; i 


what has it to say 


Only this: The Law 
Justice dl have of cou 


Now. from the spiritual 
the relation. between God an $ 
to all views, the best, nay, the mi 
of Love—not of awe, not even of 
fouls and. a one 4 


legally, he has “certain. rights in Ww tam vri 
of maintenance, rights of education, rights 
paty, and. 50 on. -But does he de 


s all these : 
t is benef al for him from his father 


maintenance e 


Yes, of course, he has real perty i 
“knows that his father will voluntarily, ‘ 


demanding from him, gladly. lovingly d ; 
is necessary for him ; 
Such is the Law of Love, The 


union between two hearts in. 
ing, faith, trust. What more.is need 
The Mother Benign, So, who can 
from singing out eternally from thed 
hearts — . 
"Be gracious, O. Goddess, the Rem 





ITH the’ consolidation’ of- British 
power in. India towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, two 
distinct’. cultures’ came into close 


contact with’ each other. On the 


one side there was the old Indian 
ulture -whic 


we conquerors 

s culture founded 

An impact did take 

ved that it produced 

‘one side; Ttris believed that the robust 

of the West roused: India from. the soporific 

her own decaying culture, it helped to 

slumber and. to modify her cultural life 

but it did not produce any result.on 

>... Evidently. it was felt that it was 

iéqual contest and age was bound to 
cuth, ; : 

does not, however, appear to bear 

; not seem to dive a correct idea of 

the impact There are good reasons 

was not a one-sided affair and in 

res were influenced by this close con- 


more or less of the nature of a two way 


The result of the impact on Indian culture 


to have. received adequate. attention, An 
ill, therefore, be. made inthe following 
ace out the major effects produced bv-it 

rn culture, 
contact between. the two -cultures at the 
tage was somewhat superficial. After all, the 


ist India Company came to India to push their 


interests, It was by a twist of luck that 
hemselves installed as the ruling power 
astern. part of. India and this in its turn. 
ries of chain actions which helped them 

nd and consolidate their political power. 


e new burden of administration to discharge, 
high intellectual calibre had to be appointed 
Hp Important political as well as judicial 


important la 


different field: c 
learning Sanskrit 
acquired such d 


of the Vedas, > 
This is how K 

Europe for the fir 

rable and w 

it worked 

The close a 

of Europe 

linguists, It o 

them. when they 

Sanskrit. that it al: 


ar Bopp fou 
comparison - h the - 
demonstrated their close 
He thus came to. fou 
philology... popularly” Eno 
logy. t S x E 
The second way it worked was more 
The translation of “Shakuntala” reached [| 
of Goethe, who 
literally: in 


M 





a AA is unknown to the 

been practised before When Goethe 
ced. to it through the reading of the 
he: so: liked it th it he adopted 


"ds confirmed "y the high tribute he 
vork. Qn and. Goethe took 
great drama 
t the age oi 


ane “E ements’ in 1790 in 
a loosely 'onnected sequence [t under 
cond spurt of growth in about 1897. when 
ial portion of the First Part was written 
complete First Part. making its appearance 
1808 To the Second phase of growth 
“Dedication,” “The Prologue to 


“Prelude upon the- Stage" The 

yn of a prologue at the beginning of a drama 

] practice which continues from the time of 

k tragedies it also finds a. place in some 

peare's dramas But the introduction of 
de” is altogether a new feature. 


Prelude” in Part Lot Goethes “Faust” 


discussion between the Manager, 

drew and the Poet of a company of 

ers This feature where the Manager 
seussion with other members of the 

is a regular part of Sanskrit drama 
Evidently the Manager has ‘been painted 
model of "Sutradharas" of Sankrit dramas. 
therefore, justifiably conclude that Goethe 
inspiration. for the "Prelude upon the 
* from Kalidasa's “Shakuntala” 


second wave. of the impact came, through 
en channe! and was evidently of a bigger 
sion, The Upanishads represent the quintes- 
indian thought but had remained ündisco- 
estern people for hundreds ol years. 

the germs of the different schools of 

hy. that. grew up latet. As pure 
houghts. they attained a degree of 

e which is yet to be excelled: anywhere in 
ld it lies to the credit ot Dara Shiko the 
son of Emperor Shajehar who tragically lost 
untimely in a scramble for politica] power, 
key for entry to.this treasure house: 

ac uaintance, he fell so. much in love. with 


i unacquainted with. Sanskrit could 
to it. This translation into Persian was 
n 1657. and thus began its journey 


i. ist by tempe ment and a recluse 
who shuned society and kept for company 
dog, he at last found solace in the 

elke Goethe. whe 


o be th 
which this still young century (1818 
before all centuries.” He observed that 
of Sanskrit literature wil not be les 
than the revival of . 


. century,” 


Elsewhere, he observed: ' 
there is no study. except that of the - 


will be the solace of. my Seth: ^ Pa 
PANTHEISM 
Evidently, this contact. with the 
eaused a deep stir in the mind of. th 
Philosophers of the time There. is n 
Schopenhauer himself «was profoundly influenced 
by. them. Although his philosophical th 
trays a spirit of extreme pessimism, whi 
trary to the spirit of the genuine Upan 
approach to the problems bears the stamp. 
Upanishads. 
What is more striking is that it 
time, that prntheism as a philos 
made its appearance for the. first time in 
Philosophy In India pantheism can be traced even 
to the Vedas in a germinal form. lt attained mat 
rity in the Upanishads In substance, it propounds 
a theory that a single principle pervades the entir 
universe and works in and through nature includ- 
ing man ít was Schelling who propounded | 
kind of pantheism in the West for the. f 
Like the Brahman of the Upanishads, h 
impersonal principle. He is conceived 
creative force which is the. absolut : 
source of all things. a. single all pervading world 
spirit from which everything springs up 
fhe proposition... that a^ mature form of pan- 
theism tirst Made its appearance in | Schellings 
writings in West may perhaps be disputed A ttl 
clarification on this.pditit is, therefore 
Geordano Breno (1568-1639) devel 


which has been tabelled. pan 
view that God is immanent a 


in the living world. Even so. he believe 
are composed of uncaused and i 
tary parts called monad: and t 
immortal monad and God is th 
In ultimate analysis. the: 
itsel into a pluralistic ec 

a domirating principi. ig 
ene over the constituent parts T 
properly so called oe 





doubt that. =- 


HE poet was once considered of some” üt the pr 
to be identical with. the vates. like Kingsley- Ami 
9r prophet. of the tribe, and who won't. cofort 
even in modern sophisticated rude noises at ] 
times he occasionally plays a Look Back: in 
‘role not unlike that of the 
ancient Hebrew prophet, the 
scourge of ` complacent. man, man ay e h 
' The difference. lies. in audience a Welfare State. 
on he terrible. ancient prophet was freggent- 
eded and hated, whereas the modern poet is ) 
er ignored altogether or has to address. his even women! Bo: 
remarks to an increasingly narrow circle. English (seriously) presenti 
ets have frequently player the part ot prophets and dissidence, X 
crying in the wilderness of the last fifty years, and polities with a contem 
7; of recent English poetry is the story of and Right and Mi 
poet’s love-hate relationship with the non-poetic appear now to. b 
id. This dialectic process can be traced from 
' “Waste Land” era (implicit and. explicit recoil a str 
modern world), through the Left-Wing enlivened and. A the 1 
o. of the Thirties - Gdentification with Fifties. Now some of the s and 
ism"), to the “Apocalypse” and Dylan attitudes of these so-called “Angry Youn 
he war-years and the aftermath ud ex- . found their w + into the poetry too. 


7 : ted. b: 
on the whole the poet is s happier when he The anthology New Lines edi y 
t the "establishment" than when he is Conquest d in es signifie n 

tries en~ ritain: witnessin co eo 
ed Conimunist coun ries) to iden Middle d with the Son of thc EN from $ 


s been particularly true ot poetry in < 
about the middle of the nineteen ed directly (ih 
In the years that followed the second World ground element 
in was a bleak plate, and perhaps one a great deal if 1 
‘reason for the amazing populatity of Dylan Thomas ment of. the: Angry Soung Man: cult. dnd 
E not merely his attractive broadeasting perso- -> on the emerge f Í. po 
y but the direct challenge his verse made to Lines presented n 
erity of the English stene. . His sensational Wain, Kingsley. Am 
New York as the climax of a long spell of ings, D. J. Enright, John Hollow, EU i 
ing gave an extra fillip to his reputation. and Robert Conquest. Con. uest. claimed th 
vent (in 1953) concided with Britain’s ; 
emergence into affluence... The problem of 
ncy Was now related not to poverty but to is empirical in 
ively clad and well-paid “Teddy Boys”. reverence for. 
as a new, more comfortable world, yet in 
ys. much more frightening, à world under quest stréssós 
e shadow of the H-bomb, a world of teristic distaste for Rory d whi 
olence and vague anxiety, trends shared : 
Y have little in e 





ip Larkin represents 
New Lines with. no 
ous piece, Church Going: 


ed by Kingsley 

ery of form and 

à ks the facetiously 

ment" with the “Augustans.. Amis 

sown spice of merry. impertinence. 
my with its wit and: economy : 

utcher, you cuckolded the grocer, 

in: thirty seconds only, 


Mavericks (edited 


sion between. “Dionysian” subject 
craftsmanship. . Mavericks featured David 
Michael Hamburger, Jon Silkin and Vernon 
Something which the two anthologies 
common was the so-called classical element 
craftsmanship, a teturn to a formal struc- 
e, metre, etc. This is particularly true 
ey Amis (see his Ode to the East-North- 
ast- Wind, etc.).and Jon Silkin. 
teresting that Thom Gunn, should be 
with. New Lines. He might equally well 
ed himself - with Mavericks. «He is’ à 
get with a highly “romantic” imagi- 
e deviated. totally from Larkin's quietism, 
wit is more metaphysical than the. leg- 
cwitty . style, of Kingsley Amis. He has 
steadily from Fighting Terms (1954) to 
961)... He reacts sensitively to 
4 realist like Crabbe 
of the: F comes alive for 
e Move with its black-jacketed motor- 


well done: 


oc 
world of th 
is essential 


gy of a gang-member i lack Jackets 


for whom even defeat is welcome if it increases his - 


sense of solidarity with the "gang" is especially. 


was only loss he 
He wore it to asser 
Coniplicity and 
Thom Gunn like A 
critic with a lively 
appreciation of the dilem 
youthful product. of the “aff ! | 
apotheosised in an exaggerated | form 1 
style of the Teddy Boy, Black, Jacke 
cultus. There is a strongly intellectua 
Gunn's poetry; it suffers to some extent from 
"metaphysicalness." Tt is gratifying. to. note 
mellower emotional atmosphere of the poem 
My Sad Captains. One of. the best 4 
collection is Claus von Stauffenber 
the aristocratic Roman Catholic Germa 
attempted to assassinate Hitler by pl 
bomb in his bunker in July 1944, Von $ 
had fought loyally for Germany - sufferin 
mutilating wounds which removed him. 
front line to a Staff appointment. He beeam 
vinced that Hitler was Anti-Christ and Wa 
leading spirit in the German resistance 1 
The bomb blew up the bunker killin 
Hitlers aides but Hitler though wounde 
killed. The planned Army coup g'e aded a 
Von Stauffenberg and others. wer . Gunn | 
pictures the heroic mutilated soldier: as a second 
Brutus : , i 
“The maimed young Colonel who can 
calculate > : 
On two remaining fingers and a will 
Takes lessons from. the past, to detonate.. 
A bomb that Brutus rendered: possib 
The scene in the bunker where Hitl 
over the maps with his staff just before the 
goes off is seen as a symbolic confrontation bet 
two traditions, the rational and Christian . 
the irrational and materialistic: toad 
“Over the maps a moment, face to face : 
Across from Hitler, whose grey eyes have. 
filled EE : 
A nation with the idlogic of their. ga 
The rational man is poised, to brea! 
. to build. E i 
The intellectual is not the most obvious cha: 
racteristic of the poetry of Ted Hugh 
1930,:a year later than Gunn, H 
a richly sensuous textur 
affecting us through the. sense 
the intellectual sub-struetur 
a sort of belated. "Maverick", ' 
ject-matter is certainly there. 
him. In. A. Dream. of Horses, the gror 
stampede: o ue 
"We crouched at our | 
ank th 





of exela- 


«poe! 
“statement or -ironical 


ogation. Could This signal; return. to 
a: Certainly: Hughes is a 
f terse and. witty satirists, and is never 
hetoric: and. over-statement, Wind is a 
nd-poem, onomatopoeic and high) a 
The woeds “crash” and the hills “ 
are also sharply visual images: 
GS then under an orange sky 
“The hills had no places, and wind wielded 


Blade-like; luminous: black and emerald, 


Flexing like the leng: of a mad eye. 
mals are for Hughes the living symbols ot 
onal forces, the elemental forces of Nature 
hich are opposed to civilisation and reason, The 
 recurs as an image of terror, In Hawk 
Ro ting. Hughes makes his hawk say wittily : 
"I Kill where 1 please because. it is al 
Mine, 


There is no sophistry in my body: 
Kos manners are tearing M heads: ^ 


fish, bulls, horses, 

dead pig. ‘But: Hughes's Nature is fallen not 

innocent. He rejects Rousseau. and Wordsworth, 

but has something. in common with D.H. Lawrence 

. Hopkins, the pagan and” the | Christian 

iest! Even the thrush is portrayed as the terrible 
monster he appears to worms: 


“Nothing but bounce and stab 
c=. And a ravening second.” 

< To Ted Hughes life. seems to be. -fascinating 
terrifying. too , a mixture of beauty and pain, 
"tenderness in „paradoxical. embrace. 
n is relieved by colour, vitality, passion, a 
splendid viciousness. The hawk with its 
nt controlled, lethalness, its disciplined mad- 
its logical paranoia, is yet a figure of awe- 
some beauty—Blakean innocence impinges on expe- 
 riences. The martyrdom of the Protestant Bishop 
Farrar by Bloody Mary's men in the Welsh town of 
€ then becomes a terrible but wildly fasci- 
Dating (Elizabethan) orgy of bursting organs and 
€ M blood, and yet Hughes implies that all 
or may have meaning, a sermon in blood 
ad's Jove for fallen man, and of man's adher- 
to what he believes to be God's truth: 


“The sullen-jowled watching Welsh 
townspeople. 

Hear him crack in the fire's moüth; they 

: see what 

Black k oozing twist of stuff bubbles the 


That tars and retches their. lungs: no 
pulpit 

Of his ever held their eyes so still, 

Never a as now his agony, his wit... dd 


ssident figure in ^ 


written some of the 
e must be left for an 


resemblance to the Subjective Ade 
Berkeley. Mc un ‘than to pant 
calle: : t 


lation of their. Persian version comp: ied 
Shiko, towards the end of the eighteen 
Tt caused reat stir among € 
evidently, early in the nin 
pers reference to the 
anishads in “the still 

bear this. out, The a 
pantheism bear 
as evolved. in d Upa 
therefore, that Schellings 
influenced by -the Upanishads. . 

There is additional- evidence to sh À tha 
degree of probability in this case is ver 
There is clear evidence. that Schellin, 
came in contact with the teachings of tk 
shads, but he also admired them as much. 
penhauer. The following quotation from Maxm: 


taken from the Introduction of Volume I 


“Sacred Books of the East" will confirm tt 


"That Schelling and his school shoul 
i va i 
ittie 





T. (but that, w 
nny: Hil. 'Ladie, : 


d by the ghost of 
trial for one nity has. 


hen she was. young 
st and when. she wa: old 


varies with the qe 
tions. And, of course, w 
criterion. . of obscenity, is thé. 
i tion is “to deprave 
pply when. porno- 
a no: ase of “Romance 
or “Adventur of Lady ar.” Tt. is less 
in the case of books with an ostensibly diffe- 
nt—*The Naked and the Dead,” for exam- 
or-ever Amber." ^ ZU. 
954, Messrs, Sécker an 
ted for having. published. Th 
was a sort of Fanny ‘Hill in rev 
la. thi 


member the S tinction betwee 
ography.. On the important words: te: d 
f the learned judge said: , 


eprave whom and 
whose. mind's 


all What. exactly does that 


dards 


io administer the prus 


= The book was banne 
_ ordered: to. be. destroy 


E 
judgment, almost every -writer of. note 


"Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bennett, TO 
| Lytton Strachey - protest 


CO CE. M, Forster told: 
1959 that there. had been 
EE 


' book: to-day). It did not e 


copies were being withdrawn y 
libraries. Then, as now, thi ‘Spectator “was on he 
other side—i.e; the side ishops, Home $ - 


ries, (and Mrs, Grundy. Es M. Forster: and Thomas - > 
-.Hardy wrote a letter to: the Spectator, protesting 


against the persécution: of H, G: Wells, The 
tor sent thé eryptic dnd discourteous repi 


„ate not impressed by famous names.” I cle ly 
member E, M, Forster saying pathetica 
. showed how insignificant We: writer: 


Long. before. this, "Thomas Hardy 
ht his publishers over the allege 


of ess of the D'Urbervilles. He had to com 


conscience and: his, needs by- exp 
ters and changing others. He even 
duced. a wheelbarrow. at one point. so that- 
might carry the. dairymaic ross a flo: 


without the distressing imp! cation . of 


contiguity between the man and the gi 


M made a private resolution. to. publish t£ 


- and finally 


complete book in its origin 


the last decade of the een: century to... 
loud cries of protest from the censor-perverts, .. m 
In. 1935” proceeding stituted against > 
The Serial. Impulse; by. Sharles, Sir Julian 
Huxley had provided a Foreword to the book 


"which was an effort to’ provide > guide - 


to perplexed, persons, . 
tete'-a-tete', untechnica! 
now ski, the  anthropolog 


therefore, valuable becaus 
was often necessary to 





Don 
lent a hand in their. ‘composition, 
able S niet that th 


Charles Churchill writing 

Women are kept for nothing : F 

For pleasure. we must have a Ganymede . By ines "amours, but - 
A-fme fresh Hylas, a s boi 2i ig : i H person herself 
Lo serve our purpos astly j ` | ¿Sh je suggestion. anatural coitus. 


yivia Beach, who an the famous | ""Shakes- 
ookshop on the Left Bank 
eit a fascinating. account of ET Ulysses came 
e 


8 s of obsceni tailed to bre k the. spirit of" 
Hors; Margaret; Anderso + Jane Heap; 
fourth one, which was i ted by John 
f the Society for the ‘Suppression of Vice |. 
; Joyce came to * 
nome: i heavy blow for him, | 
an felt, too, "that his pride W hurt. In a tone of - 
““My book will 


peeing. ‘countries, at t 

was gone, And: here i iy little: bookshop 
es oyce, sighing’ Geeply. ^ - E 
E méthing' might be - 
o asked: “Would you let Shakespeare and ^ 
have the honour of: bringing out your 


v cepted my ‘offer immediately: and joy- l 

ully akespeare and Company. Pp. 56-57), 

And that is how Jarnes. Joyces Ulysses, sup- - 
me of. tbis century's. masterpieces was 


rally: depressing. Th: pee BA 
oect Very emit 


ards. of} obscenity, - -therefore; are like 

n millinary; they: change: from. age to age. 
the same age, itis conditioned by personal" 
he obscene element in" Lolita for ex: ' 

indispensable to the story. But apart from 

ent bottom-pinching, the theme is ideal 

for. pornography. But so fine and’ discern- 
Somerset NE found Lolita not. 

up) 





dee m n 


Y friend, who had. had his 
D upbringing in rural environs and 
P could hardly boast of any lining 
P oi urban sophistication, was cor 

siderably intrigued, during his 

brief- stay in Caley 


- words that head-lined what were y 


| supposed to be : 

interest featured the English 

at he had been reading that morning. Áceu- 

language papers in his village home, 

e uch ca tions as Marriage 

i ; Marriage 

ene pS stralghtior- 

affair to be pe ormed according to the ancient 

bed formula which was applicable equally to 

| life was life. What, then, he pozz led was 

rt of this profound adjective * igh? And, 

vedding was a social affair, by all reckoning. 

as, their, the special virtue in fan-faring a 
ig as a society one, he. wondered, 


px ained to him. that life and society were 
iferent in Calcutta and, for that matter’ 
tocratie cities, from. what they were in the 
and suburban sectors, o polis, had had 


efinition of culture and ification-of the 
e who lived. there. There. was, I told - him, in 
cultured city a ladder with several rungs: 
ured people of the city, men and women, 
t a point to-elimb up the rungs of the 
¿Tor constitutional. exercise 
f. raising their status, 
lly called social climb- 
classified under ‘high 
€ position of. the 


uvr vred t climb in - 


to my explanation; ‘put I could. realize that it was 
too fantastic an exposition for him to swallo sus 


Indeed, the high society life, as 
so-called aristoeratic cities in India 
of an insensible zeal for social climb 
restrained indulgenee in tfc 
The denizens-of this soci 
lary, own codes of condu ) 
and courtesy and. what they vainly. 
high standard of living. The popularity of a 
of this high society is measured by the Sed ney of 
the parties, cocktail or dinner, he can throw and the 
profusion of hard drinks in which he can make k 
guests sink. or swim. Such parties and m 
invariably. reported in vivid detai 
papers which. again, have their ov 
reporting from which they woul 
deviate. For instance, whatever. 


de 
- guest might wear it would invariably be 


Y 
as elegantly beautiful and however. forbi 
physical dimensions might be, she would b 
as charmingly pretty and de ightfully slim ! 


It is always the ladies who lend life and zest to. 
these mightly gatherings and a measure of 


: of such high society parties would be how 


morning they ‘continued and to wha 
guests weré tipsy. The first ite ; 


‘invariably is the: weather — 


long - drive” or ‘how sult 

just imagine. how. wretch 

we not had our lounge a 

ed quite some time ahead 

"Mind you". E 
haps in sympathy with the masses 
who perforce have to go halt-na 
and sermonize: “Well 





i it’s hot. 
“T Simply adore the weather, 
“Cne must be: awkwardly - duli 
“doesn't” 
bad weather, the set of. «questions and ans- 


‘Nasty day, “isn't it? ?". "Ten tdt dreadful ? Lol 

I do really. hate rain” "I 
don't like it at all. It keeps you sticking to 
"home." " 


such a day in July. Rain in the 


| then a bit of sunshine, and then 
ain, rain, ‘all day long.” “Could any- 

thing make life more miserable?” 
q) 2) igo: remember exactly the same July day in 


“Yes, 1 remember too.” 
“Or was it in 1928.” 
di was 
o, no, it must have been in 1939.” 
“Yes, that's right, I should have thought so.” 
in priority in the stereotyped: schedule of 


sational etiquette is the. animated talk about. 


ee and the choli. However grotesque in design 

and loud in colours. the saree. may be, the first 

obviously born. of pretended curiosity, is: 

n how lovely is the saree and how 

has gone with your choli? You have 

slightful sense of «matching. 1 wouldnt 

u the price as that must be very high 

beyond me." immensely flattered, the 

(the saree would fling back: “Yes. 

that 1 wear costly. stuff. But, would 

ifl should say that I have paid 

that ? Isn't that just for a song? It 

thday. present from Tutul! The con- 

ds as artificially as it had begun. The 

ht have been just. for a song, but poor 

harassed husband must have felt the 
calling the tune! 


Ap always is an item of animated; and. fraudu- 
conversation. Two things, they. Say, which a 

can peep secret. are her own age and her 
income. Invariably, one. lady: would .ask 

another in a-party the secrets of her keeping herself 
so young and petite Though she -+ might be. on. the 
side of forty — her age being betrayed by 
controllable wrinkles on.her heavily furnish- 
lace—and though the other lady might be fully 

ing her real age, the accepted .convention of 

h society would enjoin on her to give her, an 


ver-draft of at least fifteen years. “You don't look. 


older than thirty,” would be the pattern of 
“and: do «please tell më: how: do. keep 
2: am Sure, you: are. dieting.” 


“ don’ t you p 
if one 


slim, irrespective of 
bi he ‘feat 


lim pi you" ds 


tents but 

vases. for. 
air-conditioned a 

it must have a tul 
called an indigeno 


; wood enclave, fabr 


toys and figurines ist 
the lady of the hous 


quarters fór wh 

express routine- adm 
display and. — indulge i 
of the delicato. taste 
whether they  inwardL 
admiring and -appreci: 
eribed the craze for 


Every Society la 


‘Somer set 


mu: ; 
of active interest in “fashionab : 


She must be either the « patri 
the member of aa 


ments for raising pe 
of flood, m or co 


if the money is rais Or 
of any high dignitary the 


prescribe that thi y 
mirth and: merry 


participants in: the 
forget, as to reli 
«thren in. 





1884 "the ES century 

Bengali Renaissance had. en- 

: tered upon its second phase. 

- Michael. Madhusudan - Datta's 
—^Meghnadbadhkavya, the most 

v distinguished example. of. the 

ac new poetry was. then . about 
old, the Wido: Remarriage Act, a fruit 
asagar’s reformist toils, had been in the 
or- eight years and although Bankim- 

et to produce his first Bengali nóvel, 

ady made some mark as language of 

“he took his Master's degree in 

: ersity in 1887 both Vidyasagar. and 
were alive ànd on the other hand Rabin- 
had written twentytwo ‘of his books inelud- 
hat Sangit, Kari O- Komal and Rajarshi, 
entyone when the «Indian National 


was founded in 1885 and, was above 


ho hada a "creative vais in the first two 


Xt the twentieth. This is. important in a. 


i tellectual discipline in his writings 
rally belongs to a latter-day thinker who 
y the enthusiasms of earl 


ion -of some maturity 
unity. Behind the 
twere- the. urgent 

a Barmoban Roy, the insis- 


Chatterji, He practised an 


y of expression because he could disti] his. 


ht phe feeling into. ideas. that could be stated 


ente and hoteles ien of. eloquence: 
niv I do not call Ramendrasundar a Bengali 
hen I pdmire his prose I recall Longi- 


Í a gentle and noiseless flaw... 


ne of us were to explain 
dar's style he may spare 
ig the same Greek 

stds are the very 


nan and his - 


in your ‘soul, grace in your 

your smile, Ramendrasundar 1 

This grace seemed i 

who from -his early boyhood. was 

for his extraordinary intellectual gifts, 

top boy of his class in primary school, stood 
the District Scholarship examination an 
High School he stood second but once. In 1881 
stood ‘first in his Matriculation examinati 
admitted in Presidency rei 

First Arts course. 


Calcutta University. occupyin, 

the list and won the same. distinction at- 
Physics and Chemistry the following year, A: 
had obtained Calcutta University's Premel 
chand Studentship in Physics and Chemi 

his examiners remarked that "the cà 

took up Physics and Chemistry is per 
student that has as yet taken up these ji 


* this examination." This excellent academ ac 


ment obtained for him an opportunity to. - 
higher studies in science in the laborato of 
Presidency. College, His relations advised him t 
study law for à prosperous career at the bar, "but his: 
temperament soon tóok him away from the course... 
Professor Pedler of the Presidency College 


offered him an attractive appointment at Bangalore =~ 


but he declined it. on the ground that his relations 
would not welcome the separation. He also decli 

a teaching post in the Presidency College bacaus 

did not desire à transfer to à mofussil college. In. 

he joined Ripon College as a Professor of Physics 
Chemistry. He was the Principal of this college when. 
he died on the 6th June, 1919. 


His pupils admired his teaching and one of- them 
recorded ina memoir that he had an extraordinary 
ability in explaining the mathematical: portion: 
Physics without taking bis students into th 
complexities of higher mathematics. The procec 
would not be welcome to the adv 
Faculties of our universities. today | 
when teaching even in higher sci Me 
hands of specialists the. ped 


Asa Principal - too. Ram 
ment was very. remarkable 
succeeded ones ln ts o ‘Bhat 





"Many of his 
ver iren of writing a page 
to the association and Ramendra- 

wn- addresses delivered before it were 
his work Jagat Katha. 


wn pesci iier gil periodic 
sta rotten system. -Nut when the 

Uni Commission - 
hael Sadler asked. for a -statement of his 
in 1917 he sent à note which is one of the most 
t documents in the history of Indian 
. But b am afraid it is now a forgotten 
and is not known even to our specialists. 
rasundar's pea Bas. put it in an 
+1 think it educat a place. in 


of 
uld be so powerfully enunciated in the Period 
tween the Partition and Jalianwalabag only by 
courageous of minds’ Commenting on the 
ntrol of Indian universities he said: “The 
es and educational establishments here in 
rn India are all machines that require constant 
and. constant control “of an .everwatchtul 
vernment and are in constant need of mending 
d repairing. As a necessary. consequence they 
t be allowed the freedom -of spontaneous 
: pment along the lines most suited to the needs 
of the pedple, lines most in accordance with the 
“needs of organic life. The life of the teacher and the 
: taught have to be fettered by mechanical regulations, 
by chains of restrictions forged at the official 


Uus smithy’ About his own University he remarked: 


end of universities education, the advance- 

f learning, which my own university has 

for its motto, has receded to distance and 

forgotten in the. striving for: the maintenance 

ble standard or test of fitness among the 

us claimants for its. degree. Pérhaps even 

important was his observation on English 

í Western education has given us much; 

ove ‘been great gainers; but there has been a 

St. a cost as regards culture, a cost as regards 

t for self and reverence for others, a cost as 

he nobility and dignity of life. We must 

reaction against the educational ideas 

, Derozio and Macaulay and Ramendra 

ouraged any form of intellectual swadeshi. 

ed about half a century ago that our 

“system was gradually losing in character. 

ng on the words at this distance of time we 

wonder if happier political citcumstance has 
brought us nearer to a better system. 


haps it was. his despair ot our university 

n rómpted him-to work witb great enthusiasm 
arned institutions like Banglya Sahitya Parisad. 

s literary association. was founded in July 1893 
iniy st the initiative of a Frenchman named L. 
and was first. known as Academy of 
rature. in its first year. In 1894 it was renamed 
angiya Sahitya. Parisad and Ramesh Chandra 

s elected its first President. Ramendrasundar 


ssociation dn INA. and. within a few 


that year the Parise 

introduce Bengali. Thi 

the Parisad’s. pleading. drasundar 
his efforts. and years ater the University 
Sore paper in Ben 


- the: > Jonas 


article he presen 
tion of a scientific erminology i 
ords fo! 


swarna, raupya, 
terms which hay 


.vacabulary must. ot be ‘discarded, 


amlayan, yabaksharyan. (3) 
terminology should just 

script with appropriate 

genius of our langua 

enunciated by Revi J 
Professor of Serampor ] 

Sar, published in 1834 1 
Chemistry i in Bengali. tn his 
Mack says: “The o was t 
whether the Europe 

into Bengalee lette : 


do to the English. -I have preferred ex 
European terms in Bengalee character 
changing the prefixes and terminology so as 
to incorporate the new words in 7 
Ramendrasundar was so attracted by this ide 
he wrote an article on this. book in the journ 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad in. 1898. Ra 
Tagore discovered Mack’s book in the libr 
*Tattvabodhini Sabha’ and showed it to F 
sundar who readily accepted i 
principle. Ramendrasundar, had, howe 

of Jogesh Chandra Hay Vidyanidhi whi 

the principle in his Saral Rasayan p 

Sir P C. Roy: approved the system. ^ 


But terminology. was but a means to 
Ramendrasundar rea this. Hi 
was to produce a sci c temper in Bei 
thought that the best way to do it was 
populär jent tific literature in Bengali 
iL. to develop its i 





"understand this 

"his character, In these later days we 
veloped different mental habits and different 
Some of us would make of the man an 
“an impossible. moral rectitude, of high 
nd thought which we could salute from a 
às a gesture of patriotic homage to a great 
t we do not dare believe that we can have a 
ndar in our midst today. And I imagine 
who: will come after us would scarcely 

t such a man ever lived and breathed in 
"Should. one of us still be able to write a 
lography of him they may lake him to. bea 

i tory, a hero of battles 

Y. not see again. 

: "ue imagination 

in the company of 

th a few days before his death, I Pall thes 

d this gives us a glimpse of the 
life, his love of tie, land and its 


hthood as a “mark of 

‘against the massacre at Jalianwalabag 
letter to the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford ap- 
the Statesman of June 3, Ramendrasundar 
suffering from a serious illness which 

is. life on the 6th June. When the Bengali 
of the poet's letter was published in Basu- 
e was in tears and sent his brother to the poet 
him to pay him a visit and give him his 

- Rabindranath was soon at his bedside 
endrasund: asked him to read unto him 

the Viceroy which the poet did in a 
voice. Ramendrasundar wept his last tears 
the traditional Indian manner took the dust 
poet's feet, No Bengali painter has repro- 
the Scene on a Canvas and already it is 
lurred in our memory. But when we talk 
ildren we may mention this 

episode which shows the man in the gentle 
s soul, t 

; 1 answer “of his. race 

. Partition and who 
is life could now only shed a few 
listening. to the words of a braver 


ngali literature Ramendrasundar lives as 
ter of scientific and philosophical prose. That 
certainly one of the most civilized things in 
guage. But I fear thë substance of that prose 


d to be very important in Bengal today. It- 


be important because the pressure of 
and economie responsibilir ^s has made 
revert to, the things 


ions ot thé modern , 


a life of the 
to writing i 
Perha his works has 
ntu: 


nfusing 
nineteenth century the impa 
challenge to the life of the sp irit, 
Vivekananda an e 


doctrinal ‘urgency; no desire for esten pun, 7 
But he experienced. the tensions of modern thought, E 
had his moments of intellectual despair and strove 
to attain the truth of e in steady and careful 

: records of that. ; 


exist for a mind that 
fulfilment. 


us feel that the sexual act was not shameful and 
the word’ (the famous our: etter in 


its original s sense wa 


; en brot 
sister as John Ford ‘did in the seventeenth 
Giovanni is madly in love with his. sister Ann 
bella and declares his passion: ` 
GIOVANNI: True, Annabella! it is no ti e 
jest 
1 have too long: suppressed may “hidde 
flames, ..— 
That. almost have consum 
my destiny: ae 
«That you must either love 


Must. now live or die? 
ANNABELLA: Live; thou hast Uwon 

The. field and never fought. W 
hast urged a 

My captive heart had long ago-tesolve 

I blush to tell thee—but I tell: thee no 

For. every sigh that thou has s 

I have sighed ten: for every tear sh d 
twenty! oo 

And. not:so much ‘for that. T loved, 

I därest not say T loved, nor ‘scarcely ©. 
think it. 


The censor is an enemy of - civilisation, dt is 
not so much the misuse but the whole concept. of 
censorship which is malign. ‘Censorship has an 
obvious attraction for the: most intolerant and the 
least refined elements in society, And : 
decoy operation, It does not speak 
sanity of our society that road- 
keepers go. unpunished w 
graphy are persécuted. If 
freely, very. few would Yea 





: N epoch has ended. A remor- 
able epoch rife with thrills 
i i of a new . sunrise. 


«who was devoted, 


to the deepening of 
wn is now no more. 
ne give in to dejec- 


a tion even when the depressing - 


shadows infiltrate relentlessly. 
le We mourn never gave in to the despair. 
ways looked beyond the night to the day, His 


m had a remarkable affinity with that of the 


philosopher Empedocles who said; 
Fear not! Ue still o 
Leaves human effort. scope. 
But since life teems with il^ 
Nurse no extravagant hope, 


ecause thou must mot. dream. thou necdet not 
espair.. ; 


will not try uj > praise the inestimable value ` 


e legacy Pandit. Jawaharlal Nebro has left us. 
leave that to more competent assayers: the 
historians of ‘posterity, I confine myself 
paying my persona] tribute from the heart 


hom I have owed much, thanks to. his . 


mpathy and responsive encouragement 

tood in need of the same, In a word, 

isce about him and endeavour, as best 

show up a few traits and" impulses of his 

id ove nature which made him. so lovable the 


p t 
exception to 
ublicly. Tre 
t 





ak in upon a ne "soir 


en you would 
hr chimed in sweet 


eights can't but he bra 


e again how charmi 
birth and bree 
spoke Fre 


F 
ecepted. their 
delightful 


charm. . 


¿But 1 must not’ forge 
o 


ht, was graced. by 
y "Meghnad. Saha; In 
passing, 1 happened. to have 3 ed out that I ad= 
mired Aldous Huxley. Dr Saha Was .scandalised. | 
e such an author, Dilip!” 


immoral!” Panditji... : 
sted: 


“But why do 


temporary s 
thinker.” Panditji w 
essential „bes of Ww 


or - creed, race of colour, nationality £ 

least that is how 1 interpret his reaction . to 3 
translation enitled Fall of Mevar which: 1 ento to 
him in 1946. He wrote to me: s 


Thank you. for sending me Fall. of Meyar’ 
I have had little time in recent months to rea 
books, I have now come here, a 
in the Kumayun Hills, for jus 
and rest. T brought: a few boo 
among them was *Mevar Patan’. 
I read it under the: pine trees and T likec 
mech Tt is powerful and moving. T wish T 
could read'if. in the original. 


Soon 1 shall. have. to leave: the cool: moun- 
tains and return to the.hot and .dusty: city of 
Delhi with all its. burdens. 


But it was in 19 
deepest debt, coming like: 
own light when my worl 


‘ness due to the sudden, passing of my Guru 


Sri Aurobindo, in 1930, T f h stifled i in Pond 
and longed to get away to 


my singing "and feac 

at San Francisco and 
music. ahd philosophy, 
and given so graceful 
mission, so dear to my hee 





ad atiaj sed ha 4 g to 
ndiii ‘telephoned. his- Personal Secretary, who 


d graciously - ‘consented to grant me an 
ew the.9th at 5.in the. afternoon, “But,” 
somewhat. officiously, “he is.a very Very 
an you know, and: probably won't be able 


ipit: hed a letter 
ici] that -you 


E "was. looking. uad 

-to find a «suitable time 

urp ; 4 id . hour this 
aftern n. There was no question of my seeing, you 
r five minutes. and I don't know who told yon.so. 


apt to meet you: before 


o oi was arranged once ‘again, that 1 was. ‘to 
im. 


went there punctually, "somewhat. like.. a 
enitent, having réalised by then the. enormity of 
m ‘gaffe’: to have actually -eancelled: in hot haste 

ji “man of his eminence, not ‘fo 
“his status! 
all that, o ting the next evening ` "was 
talk on this and that he 
ed i : 


h his Youle force. I quote 
his fm n memory of. course." 
endis (after a Pause):. You mean he still 


cant throw and light on “hour 


1 tell you-one thing: that as a fire- 
ess kárstügogi* hé can hold his own against any 
e world, I will give you just one instance 


: Please go “ahead, : 

ae tn volubly): I joined his 

m in 1928. From 1929 he began wfiting letters 

“Us how and again in reply to our questions, But 
. his disciples increased in number, our letters 
shot up in number and gained in volume. ‘So, 


, and wrote out his answers. in an:hour or 
Y. and by, two hours increased to three, three 
| four anc so on til) he had to go to bed towards 
he small hours . of the morning. Once he wrote to 
4 o'elóck in the morning, and _ still he had 
nished. . 
anditji (aghast) : ‘My. word! Tiu 4 o'clock: án 
morning? Writing for- hours-—nightly? 
yself. (somewhat. tri A 


alone, but his = t à 


ter In. fa : 





ace in my life. From 
les of exquisite peace, 
can't sit still chew- 


d oy" imbing 
T tes one for the strain ven when. the breaths 
i idhi say that effort 
iment, (A pause). 
m con ed, hat E 
n nor : ment to glory 


‘fire may not spread. 
j sonal peace to achieve 


t lese identical words to me when I was in 
et that- 1 have lost 


ab. ; 
i (with a nonchalan ugh): "But since 
we Bur e loss: of the 


giving him a list of. thing 
ioted he things to to be b 


nditji. No wonder you ad- 
: | for his love of laughter. 
qusin’t presume too much upon: your for- 
e--your time is far too precious. Only one 
rd: Yesterday T explained in my letter all 
"Shrimati Subhalakshmi's film Mirabai, Please 
e over the opening night if you possibly can. 
his as a personal favour... 


, 1 can't promise unless 
je exact date when it is going to be lesed. 
y tel them t to notify me at least two weeks 


* e. 


id comply with my request. 1 read later in 
ré esided over. the opening 


o hold converse 
experience. But 
: rove that he 
as of India like Sri 


obindo, I will. 


yaragraph of his 


anniversary of Sri, 


a Mission, New 


been dd by reading What WA ti 

them by their disciples. These extraordinary.. 
sonalities have. power infl their genera- 
tion and the succeedin They have 
powerfully influenced changed the 
whole tenor of thei live +, SE. me 
hansa obviously was completely ou’ side the run of 
average humanity. He appears to be in the tradition 
of the great rishis of India, who have come from 
time to time to draw our attention to thi his 
things of lite and of the apie’. ve 


1 exchange 
the Chinese. 


ended that. he rote: abo a Doniin a 
then I was invited by the Delhi Radio authoriti 


presumably asked by. him—to sing these 


songs which were broadcast afterwards from 


- Calcutta and a few other centres 


I may mention that 1 raised for our. m 

about Rs. 2000 in Jaipur which I sent him dul 

thanked: me and then went on to. enco 

stage our play on Mirabai--entitled, egue 

Princess-at Poona A few weeks before the -per-- 

formance I wrote to him putting him abreast of all 

that was happening on our side of the world, I id 

him about how hard Indira Devi was working coach- . . 

ing our. Ashram devotees, boys and girls, inclu iding 

our two American. friends who were. staying 

us at the time. In the end Iw ar 

a lot of unexpected help from 

strangers despite, alas, the malic’ 

of a few spiteful people. But then 

Vivekananda himself lash at those among 

specialise in^ jealousy and calumny? ‘The 

Rabindranath Tagore told me more than onc 

we were a “suicidal” (atmaghati) race in tha 

love to belittle those who have raised our presti 

all over the world. But let them ‘wallow in 

own saliva”, I added determinedly, “for 

to give.a concert in Bombay too, God. 

I want you to tell us to whom. we are to 

the money? To you, personally, or the Chie 

ter? What is the correct procedure?” : 
He replied promptly, as: usual, giving: me once 

again his friendly hand-clesp: 


. Your letter of the. 12th January. Iam glad 
to know of-the success you are having i 

` work. Certainly you should give a cor 
Bombay as arranged = 


It is sinfortinately true. tha 
in India love to run; thei 

men. We have to put up 

Gur work. You have Y 


Probably, the Chief 
-have it. He can forward 





i eyes, I 
B le er telling him all about 
hi 


1 would aa help him or do something 


for him. But 1 do not quite know what I can do.. 


lf he can come to Delhi, I would welcome and 
help him. I do not think I should Write to 


irectly. My writing to his brother, H. S.. 


rawardy will probably be misunderstood. - 


If you can, you might write to him and tell 
t. have very pleasant memories of him 


^to learn of his illness, If he can' 


to elhi he would be welcome here. 


t a copy of this letter to Shahid who wrote 


back, moved: 


am more than grateful to you for your 
d friendship and through you also to 
| evi for her dina wishes.., 


write to ‘Pandit. Naa should. “my pta “by 
some miracle, improve and I become normal, 1 
hall go to "Delhi myself; it would be better 
“should you get an opportunity somewhere 

eet him, if you could talk to him about me, 
press tó him my gratefulness and how his 


ds moved me to tears. I am the same age. 
he, 1 certainly believe that friends like you . 


forme in spite of differences of regime. 
nk often of you and Indira Devi in my 
s and I beg you to pray for me. 


D stoievsky wrote in his Brothers Karamazov 
of humanity with which our earth is 
crust to centre”. But few, even among 


ans, feel this in the throb of their 


marrow of their bones—as  Panditji 


r he endeared himself to millions all : 


"and thousands of derelicts wept like 


about ever so. many. traits and. facets of 
foliate character, and we all should, if only 
ulated. by. his /many-mooded. ideals and 
strivings, Someday 1, 100, may. write more 
hese. But às my tribute has already spun out 
unconscionable length, I will conclude with an 
ce of how he helped me once when I. was in 
tress; Briefly, it happened like this: 


aj once invited me—in 1924, I think-to his 
fo f our 
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all, from any point of view whatsoe 
all. are we? 


infinite Ocean, 
leat on a huge. 
ay Spark. 


ary, i 
it is our brightes be uty, | 
tion. — to mae in 


in 
Life is—free yet, fully 
self-confident, yet et 
Another: courage y 
Another! It is this beyond’, iti 
this “above”, it is. this ‘across’ 
this ‘onward’ di con 


strength. of. 

on its small ste 
petals all around, 
Infinity. See, 


pud .gust of wind 
Pie a "small corner of the sky; but . 
gushingly towards. the bus wide world to 


"Infinity. 





“policy was “determined, as a 


matter of course, “by the. 


ra. ^ British Government from 
| . London. | The geography of 
| "the country, the distance 
"between London and Calcutta, 
and the difficulty of communi- 
een the two capitals vested the Gover- 
ral-in-Council with a large measures of 
freedom, but this advantage was lost 
es of the last century when submarine 
mnected Britain ` with India. The Gov- 
India became a mere agency of the 
Foreign Office so. far as India’s relations 
neighbours were concerned. Lord Morley 
ed, as Secretary of State for India, that the 
Empire could ‘not have two foreign policies. 
had to conform to British Imperial policy. in 
ere of international relations, Even -a 
eful- Governor-General | like Lord. Curzon 
nodify | his. policy towards Tibet under 
jus orders from London.  . 


| days the: Governor-General personally 


: ical Department of 
À India, but that Department was 

"concerned. with international affairs in 
| a it dealt s with matters. connected 


eading to that catastrophe. It goes without 
t India. had no. separate: diplomatic 
ation at foreign capitals; 
E poke | tor India if it was necesary to 


ar of 1914-18 initiated a process of 
The Imperial Conference of 1917 recog- 
 desirability of the readjustment of the 
nal relations of the parts of the British 
ased upon a” full recognition of the 
ns as autonomous nations of an Imperial 
lth and of India as an important portion 

ie" and pe recognition -of the right of 

ni cm ¿to an unte voice in 


the. British 
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policy. Instead, without any coercion, 

to the surprise of those immedi 

with Indian affairs, it was. deci 

as a Dominion, to give. India a distinet 

negotiation of the treaty and its signature 

secure for. India separate m hip 

League of Nations”. Thus India became an Origi- 
nal Member of the League of Nations through the 
grace of Britain. She acquired an internatio: 
status. In 1929 the Indian delegation to ! 
League Assembly was headed by an Indian. India 


had a.distinct representation on the Labour Orga- 2 


nisation of the League. 


But India's international: 
reflected in her internal. c 
Not to speak of the.Act of 1919, ever 
1935 did not make her a Dominion ‘ir 
Statute of. Westminster. (1931)... A British writer 
says: "In the long run an India which was merely 
a duplicate of the . British Government | icb 
an anomaly in League proceedings” : 


. India's -presence in. the League. mea 


than the addition of a. vote for 

secured no control over her forei 

independent voice.in. the ' sphere of intern 

relations. As in 1914, so in 1939, she was dragged 
into the European War as. a. part ‘of the British — 


Empire without. being. given any opportunity to- - 


make a decision for herself, Troops were despatch 
ed from India to Aden, Egypt «am por 
under orders of. the British Govert t 
Central. Legislature was  bypassed, 
Zetland,.. Secretary of. State for Indi 
the position by saying that "It would 
been the height of folly- to have given 

' discussion in the Legislature’ advance notice 
ur military dispositions’, 


Towards the close of: the Second. World War 
the precedent of 1919 .. was followed: India was: 
made an Original: Member. of the United Nations. 
But the anomaly of a. .dependent country acquirin 
a full-fledged international status persisted. Indi 
was not yet a free nation; therefore, de. jure Indi 
representation meant de facto British representatio 
India’s membership of the United Nations repre- 
sented a-process of historical continuity: it was a 
logical continuation of - her membership of th 
League-of "Nations which had died meanwhil 
"unwept, unhonoured and unsung”. It became 


and Britain's link with 
tional form rather than 





the international sphere. Raja 

toy was the first. Indian. to think 

, to acclaim the victory of Revolution 

“as a triumph of the human spirit, His 

fell upon Rabindranath “Tagore, who made 
internationalism a familiar concept in thought and 
He was India's cultural ambassador to 


countries in the West as well as in the East, . 


purely political sphere, however, Jawaharlal 


practically took up the thread from where. 


Ram: Mohan Roy. had left ita century. ago. 
ated himself through intimate contact with 
t; he saw the West at its best as also at 
rst, And he educated: the Congress through 


ing efforts to emphasize the significance of | 


tirring developments in other parts of the world, 
tended the horizon of our political thought 

- even though, during the British: regime, he was 
„to extend the horizon of our political action. 

1927 a Congress of oppressed. nations was 

at Brussels under the presidentship of the 


teran Labour leader of Britain, George Lans-. 


dt was attended by the spokesmen of many 
. delegates came from many European, 
African and. Latin American. countries, 

ed this congress as the sole represen” 


e . Indian National Congress, It is- 


) "remember that he was practically 
f-rominated, for it was he who suggested (he 
was in. Europe at that time) that the Indian Natio- 
t. mel Congress should -send a representative to 
c Brussels The veterans of India’s struggle for 
reedom were not yet aware of the significance of 
ernational conferences, hes 


Readers of Nehru's Autobiography need not 
how. his mind. was disturbed and his 

ed by the victories of Fascism and 

i civi in Spain. and 

vasion of China moved him. He examin- 

rxist line of thought and action. During 
> years 1934-39, when. forces determined to 
E ralism and Freedom appeared to be 

e in Europe, Africa and Asia, Nehru's 


i d that of other countries struggling to: be 
e India of. his dreams became a fighting 


i , the great world crusade against: Imperia- ^ 


id Fascism. His influence. was contagious, 
uaded his colleagues and fellow. workers to 
truth, to realise that- ted isi deliverance was 


‘The new vision of the Congress was reflected in 
noble : s in the resolution adopted by the Work- 
C ttee (September 14, 1939) as a protest 

inst the British Government's action in dragging 

to Hitler's War without asking for her 

It is almost certain that the resolution 


as crafted by Nehru; in any case it breathes the — 


v spi it which he had infused into the Congress. 


people ve ae 
Committee must, t 


the latest aggressio 


Germany against. Poland and sympathise 
who resist it". ^. 


That sym athy, however, could not 
ised into action b der 


i thority”. : 


“A free democratie 


herself with other free - 
"against aggression and f 


She will work for the estak | 
order based on. freedo: 


like crisis ot we 
of the preser 
fashion the world for good or. evil] 


cially and economically". UL 


The war, sys the “peso on, > means 
quarrel with the G ` 
people- or any other 


“which deny 1 


aggression”, A 
world is drawn in ‘the following words: 


“They do not Jook forward to a vie ) 


«people ov 


victory -of re 
countries an 


violence an 


determination. of. 
the freedom of India. wi 


. the world”, 


This resolution of th arking Comn 
vided the basis for ig 
‘When the Congress took up reat 
ing the Constitution of India in- accord 
the provisions of the. Cabinet Mission 
principl ined in 
less definit shapi 





use a ne "cé p 
mes: out. into the. arena of the world, 
ecause of the very fact that India is 
y that by virtue, not only of her large 
ti r enormous resources, 
important part in 
it that the framers 


ational aspect in min 
'We approach the world in a. friendly way. We 
to make. friends with all. countries, We want 
e friends, in spite of the long. history of 
the past, with England also". 


he decision “to make friends .. . with England 
Mains India's “full membership of the 
th: of Nations and her acceptance. of 
symbol of the free association of the 

ations, and as such: the Head of the 


sociation” is «neither mentioned: in nor pro- 
| e Constitution of. «India; . is. extra- 
E Mary association with the Com- 


€ Constitution is concerned, its 
arger. international aspect 


tate. shall endeavour to— E 
promote international peace. and. secu 
rity; 
b). maintain, just and ‘honourable relations 
between nations; = 
oster respect for. international. law and 
eaty obligations in the. dealings of 
anised peoples with one another; and 
d) encourage settlement of international 
" disputes by arbitration." 
provision reminds us.of. analogous provi- 
| pe Constitutions of two foreign countries. 
of the Constitution: of Eire (1937). says: 
eland affirms its devotion to the ideal 
and friendly co-operation amongst nations 
n International law and morality. 
2) Ireland affirms its adherence to the prin- 
of the pacific settlement of international dis- 
Ub international. arbitration or judicial deter- 


Ireland accepts the generally recognized 
cip es of International Law as its rule of con- 
in its relations with other States.” 
he Preamble to the Constitution of the Fourth 
i Republic (1946) says: 


French Republic, faithful to is. tradi- 
-by the rules of international public 
Wars of conquest and 

‘the freedom of any 

“reciprocity, France accepts 


Y to the 


has bee aper in Part-IV of the 
-heading “D: tive Princi 


electorat 


citselt says that 


ing laws" (Article ; coe 
Provision for “fost € 


Between. the Union à and the 


power to make any law-f 
of the territory of mdi 


country or countries or any decision 
international. conference, association à 


"The power of. “making” treatie an 
implementing them are vested in 
venth Schedule; items 10, 11,12, 
In exer sing this power a 
duty: it-may be necessary fo Ce ) 
on State. Subjects. The authority to do so : 
by Article 253. In exercising these powers the Cen- 
tre is required to be guided by the principles laid . 
down in Article 51. : 


IV 


The delicate task of evolving: a 
for Free: India fell inevitably upon Ne 
Tt was a task very, congenial: 
regard to-his previous. inter 
affairs and the part he had. played 
the: principles of. international conduct. he W 
obviously the fittest person to take charge of the 
Ministry of External Affairs, But? to take direct. 
charge of an important and. expanding portfolio 
was to add to the heavy burden which he e 
as Prime Minister, From a long-term point o 
it was .unwise to. combine. these. two exac 
offices. We follow British precedents, y 
British Prime Ministers—Lord Salisb 
century and. Mr, Ramsay MacDonald * in the pres 


: century~smade such an j experiment. 


done by the "Ministry of External pcs He. 
depend too much on the bureaucracy. T 
ticularly unfortunate in case of 

it was staffed by officials wh 


had no. independent. fo: 
of India before 1947 h 


in number, had. been ass 

the war after 1939, but the 
tic experience worth the 
officer, however effici 


^ Ministry of External 





ary, But one e thing 
ition - of Jainism 


: enign Mother. = 
Three decades earlier than the c: | 
lence was given by Gandhiji, the € 
“wifice in connection with 
ity was most powerfully voiced by Tagore in 
n melodrama’ entitled “Bisarjan.” 
based. -on a medieval tradition of the 
family entailing a grim duel between 


eigning King and the official priest of the 


odess of- “the State. The crisis was worked 


poet on. the priest’s man having taken o 


gear woman's child-goat for the purpose 
1 fice and the King on her complaint having 
remptorily ordered the stoppage of animal killing 


e deitys temple, The priest resisted the order 


very means and at last amidst a tra 


o very reader of “Tagore: the Shrieking and 
tating words of the goat-owning beggar girl, 
3 name, have rung. and rung in the years 

last six decades, She was a kind of mother 


goat tending and rearing. its tiny limbs: 


rtally argued tha Godess, the 
the sacrifice of such 


n and experience life, à ‘proce 

fion is concomitantly operative. A 

ing to Tantra, every act of human experi 
mental or material, entails a. corresponding - 


per's mind ps the Mother th t er te E y 
Mother that destroys. With t ene a 5 also 
destructive role the : 
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he void by an architect 
n this earth, 


up from his seat and said to Nalak 
uddha will be born in Kapilabastu. 
or that Kingdom, so that my eyes may 
Him. Please remain careful” E 
ow winding track led through the middle 
est. Rishi took that path and disappeared 
Nalak sank in meditation alone, ami 
silence, while scene after scene pass 
on su 
al palace of Kapilabastu appeared first. 
idi E Iden bedstead. 


reole of wonderful white light over- 

-horizon through which the sun 

rmilion speck. E ONE 

dan stared at that marvellous 

Mayadevi woke up and called to 

d! What a delightful dream I 

my dream 1 saw that a white 

with two tiny tusks curved like the 

me across the clouds and descended 

‘put thereafter I could not see where it 

And oh! it bore a mark on its forehead 
red-v ion’, i l 

i£ and the Queen talked about the dream; 

dawned, The court-pipers began playing 

uments in the palace-portico ; people 

on the streets, sounds of conch-shells 

ured from the temples; in the inner yard 

e the maid-servants were carrying water 


urns for Mayadevi to bathe in, the female — l 


ere collecting flowers in golden 


“The dream concerning the sun indicates that 
the child born to the king shall be the greatest 
ruler and supreme in might, The lunar effect shall. 
endow the Prince with physical grace, | 
nobleness and enviable longevi he white 

calm, 


rejoice P 


Instantly, there rolled murmurs from every 
corner--'Rejoice, rejoice! Give alms to the poor, — 
offer them food, clothings, candles, incense, land". 
Chants of merriment rang through every qua 
Kapilabastu—in the royal palace, im tenat 

in fields and in forums, the sky dazzled in de 

the wind blew in a joy. The diamonds of the king's 


. crown, pearl-set frills of the royal umbrella, the 


necklace round the neck of the chief councillor pre- 
sented by the king, the Bhutanese red blankets gift- 


ed to the scholars by the queen, the red silken veils .. 


offered as charity to all the subjects irrespective 

age and sex in and out of the palace began to da 

and dangle in an atmosphere of joy and festivit 
Next was unveiled the picture ^ of 

garden before Nalak's inner eyes. It was an dless 


Cont 
ps 


orship with, the pet peacock | ===> ye wA 


n fiew down on the cornice of 
e pair of Suk-Sari inside the 


lay along the two sides 

rone. One of them was 

Brahmin scholars and 
the subordinate- 


— M 





twittering of Pres and frag 
of the garden lay an 
"dts edge 


ely Eis blossoms, 


tting down some of them on 


> “Evening : was - éreepin d 
maidens of the neighbo 


wash in that: lotus-tank d ! 


air tucked upwards 
ds oe their neck and 


and departed at 
> de : Neither A 


Die :dull-mgon 


Ae west, the Sun was 


jen hand 
l and her 


e ‘day ended, the birds gave out 
irrups, the breeze streamed with the 
lowers, the sky gleamed in the light 


und moon of the. s full-mgon chime 


SAS 


SAS 
CD 


A 





lap listened to those 
the mud-built. verand 
gránd-mother heard 


el, w | 
peared, and the pens 
s, Alas! How others. 
distressed Nalak. His —- 
would not be allowed . 
from his eyes, yet he 
, alphabets one after ^ : 
ummer or rain, day or his sleep and saw thi h 
aa f on opening his eyes. The 
n the golden rays into i 
s led home back from the the head of Nalak. He be 
sometimes the easterly wind. 
e palm-tops above 


through fear within ‘on the road; his moth: 


here. would. occur ful eyes—' I have non 
^. = Nalak, so please do nt 


tions and the mother holding her” 
repeated— Ñ : 


all give way, d Beneath the cloudless sky, 1 worship L 
hinges!’ And pract A aI Buddha; I worship Him with Nalak, the lovel 
one ated ihe P b of all flowers’. EP EM 


osed for ever im The Rishi then held Nalak 
e disappeared towards the forest 
Again, they returned to the f 


SS S RT 
| ANNI as 
was yearning for the return of. ROS LAA 
At the other end, Rishi Debal Y» LN 


EET XN. 


E SS 


es 
; the | 
ghts! Bow 
el of the w to 
re of Endless Qualities, 7 


nena 
== 





SEES 


| Debal and a group of ascetics sat round the 
eir tridents glittering in the flames of that 


The forest was dense indeed. A profound dark- 
s on all sides to Ñ nothing visible; only 

roots. and the matted 
| shone in the crimson flames of 
> lightning in a thunder-laden 


BY : : 
Amidst that darkness, Nalak silently sank in 
meditation. Over his head lay the blue sky, down 
the forest reigned the undisturbed gloom, There 
any stir nor any sound from any 
at intervals, Rishi Debal broke the 

"scene rested. before. 


e pomps and pleasures your pal 
to an abyss of -griet,-—as ird flies aue 
the golden chain”? sa bl 


"We offer to call the ^ 
> material prosperi« 


proceed 
ivine Wi 





endless lamenta 


¿After a continuous. rain, storm 
for days and tor nights, a bright € 
visited the east; the sky smiled in j 
in merriment, a honey-colou igh 


ness smiled 


yed in the shape.o rkness! Like : happiness glittered on tbe s 


they blossomed and withered away like children, in their coloured n 
T —the smiles ánd the tears, the birth happiness streamed like showers 


"death of the people of this earth bubbled leaves and from creepers; happines : 





thet garlands, in the music 


«i or wore out fn this 


on a sudden, an age-worn, toothless old 
in | sti k, ically appeared before 
ainless, endless joy 

“a storm, . He 

without a pinch 

nt with age, his 

his Words mere 


Te m light into dark- 


ce and alone; He was com- 
ngth and steadiness, bereft of any 
on n or next of kin. IRA was lost to. 


| BE 
e * ights and delights 

e orld. Life flew away from. his .neighbour- 
_music ceased to hear his steps, happiness: 

- him, beauty shrank in fright at 

t im shadow of darkness over 

the brightness of the day, and laughing a weird 


igh that s re-thin fi figure obstructed the path 


essed, ‘Behold. met I- am 


l No mortal ean pacape my. grip, : 


everything, 


slowly through. 1 
fluttering. th 


flowers, sandal- 
ing all sufferin 
breeze that aw, 
that brought t 
boy's flute fro 

of the cuckoos fr 
out in open air, 


passed gently through 
everywhere, merrim 


and in and, in. 


before 





ring violently on a stony wa ame out from 
eart of that soiled, untidy, fever-stricken pallid 
um, Drum" And, with the rhythm of 


und; àll the stars in Heaven twinkled and. 


the air blew: and stopped alternately. 
dhartha returned home with an impression 
htful figure of disease; he walked into the 
| riches, into the lap of happiness, but 
onstantly heard. that frightful drumming 
bones and ribs `” 
mind's chariot—his golden chariot then set 
h 


| ie western gate. towards the west 


declined, where the day ended. 
-returning from that direction to 
ve abodes, Birds returned to their 


boughs behind the leaves with parting 


t 
5, the lowing herds returned to their sheds 
he meadows and: river-side raising a cloud 


rnt for those who were at Work, who were 

ho were playing. Everybody came back 

> his mother's lap, or to his friends, or to his 

and sisters. Even, the beggar played on bis 

nged instrument and sang in delight the 

of the Mother Earth, Heaven and earth, 

ter were replete with charm and rever- 

with the melodious tune of union, meeting 
py. returns. . 7 


artha.. observed there was not the least 
happiness anywhere; there was not the 
rift in that happiness which sorrow could 
'ough. Happiness flowed like a full-brimmed 
ss flooded the earth, Nothing was left 
thing was left vacant. Happiness dashed 
he doors, happiness burst into the rooms, 
embraced happiness, happiness clung to 
verybody was happy to meet his dearest, 
his nearest, to talk to his loving best, He 
ed to himself— "There is no sorrow, no tear, 
Ao misery, but an unending flow of. joy 
piness !" At the very moment, a brazen voice 
his ears as if in response to his joyous 
on—'There it is! This misery and this 
;" And, instantly, there rolled and resounded 
nome Jamentation, that rent the. sky, and 
e PL QUU ARA 
tha was abruptly awakened from his 
up to the heaven to see that 
of the stars was like the pupils of a 
his eyes to fhe earth to notice 
nist enveloped the earth and 
l own hand. The 


The chilly wind that day pierced his h 
a dagger. The nature around came to be 
by the mists of the winter—neither the 
nor the star-light gazed on the earth—t 
the night appeared to be th In : 
that light, every colour 1 d 
everything appeared remote and 


in smoke and blurred in dews. 


Standing on the opened northern gate, Siddhar- 
iha watched that all the greenness of the earth with 
her flowers and leaves was. obscured under snows 
and mists; all the roughness and ruggedness of the 
earth, her streets and meadows looked smooth and 
plain under the snow ! Not a bird crossed the air; 
not a puff of fragrance of flowers. not a drop 
pleasing air, not a bit of music of happiness appear- . 
ed to float in the air, everything Was. and du 
like a stone-built statue amid whi 
mists and intense cold—as if the earti 
into. a swoon. EL ove 


. Day in and day ot 

mists and white snows of the t 
‘Will not light come again throu 
Will not happiness : 

again?! Every cor 

dumb. to answer 


sight could pierce t 
of ice and the. 
through that with. 
with his pallied ey 
wrapped in a whi 
refle ; = 





Y own everything to pieces with their fangs 
claws. Nothing was spared, nothing Was. par- 
before their cruelty! They jumped to. the 

" and the water dried in fear: they dashed 
against the rocks and the stones were pounded to 
dust and debris; they snatched. away the babies from 
thers” laps without pity or mercy, Everybody — 
ad | er, high or low—wit- 

before this Eternal Fear like dried leaves 

by the gust of wind. Everything trembled, 

thing swooned through fear. Everything was 
dried up, everything was destroyed by Fear—every- 
thing was puffed out like a candle flame before a 
storm. The heaven and the earth, the air and the 
shook and shivered an ‘surrendered to Fear 
infirr fear of death, No- 

there, neither ace, nor comfort nor 

the depth of his - mind, Siddhartha 

he. t before his eyes; Fear 

bove his head, Fear tormented 

t arthduake, Fear fettered the uni- 

2 nan. dless snare! Thousands of hands grop- 
ywa the for shelter. the air resounded 

Ri Relieve us, deliver us" . But 


| earth was trapped "n a snare of Fear ! Who 

fhere devoid of all fears, sorrows and - afflic- 

a Who. was there so “omnipotent as to deliver 
bie 2 P 


aviours, "hee: are 
sons of Wisdom! ! 


ver-burning torch 

ey are true bene. 

iey are like a piece of floating 

“a shelter to” the homeléss, a 

poor, a friend to an orphan, a hope to 
ened, a last. resort. to those who are 


tered the banner c of peace “of o 
through that flood oF Nabe that liani 
himself. walked. 


hrougk 
boni happiness in 


everybody, blessing 

trembled under his feet like a patch o 
snare of allurements was torn: down beneath 
like pieces of clouds! - 


As on previous days, Siddhartha ret 
palace that day; but his 


by a network. 
dreams. His mi 


. Like a ‘bud looming with the eveni 
tender and cha f ; ) 


dhartha 


eustod 





net, his ear-rings and. 
dh. walked. forw: 
he river to devote himself to me- 
alise. the final. end of all. mortal 


er was thin and known as Nama; people 
by other names as well—Anama, Anoma. 
e of the river from which Siddhartha des- 
o cross it was already having a slow and 


erosion and abounding in thorns and rocks - 
bathing ghat. And, the other side he ascend- 


ly sloped down to the edge of the water, 
ath along that side of the river was shaded by 
es and skirted by. green grass and wild blos- 
river Nama wound onward with a murmur 
‘these two banks, A fisherman was cat- 
fish with a small net, Siddhartha exchanged 
‘gold-bordered cloth for tatters of that 
and proceeded, > 


ived at the city of Vaisali There the 
ed Ararh Kalam, the greatest scholar of 
nad settled on the outskirts of the city with 
hundred. disciples, Siddhartha took lessons 
as at his feet and came to acquire knowledge 
editation, Asánas, Vogas and Mantras but 
acquire that knowledge of how sufferings 











===>) 
y 


¿as === 


wanted to exhaust all they had at his feet, even ' 
man who earned his living by begging from door 
door sought to offer Siddhartha all his day 


ings from his begging-bowl. The outstretched palms 


of Siddhartha in the meantime overflowed with 


alms, yet the people were not content to serve him 
till their last might. They heaped up . s and 
jewels, gold and silver, fruits and flowers an 

the commodities of their daily need at 

Siddhartha without the least heed to 

or forbidding, Laer Er] 

That day Siddhartha went abegging at each an 
every door of the city of Rajgriha—whether a King 
or a commoner, whether high or low and was so 
earnestly. entertained by everybody to his heart's 
content as was never or could ever be drearat of by 
any other Sannyasi. So much of gems and jewels, 
gold and silver, clothes and draperies were found to. 
be strewn on the streets of the city as were enou 


to humble down the stores and treasures of an 





troupe of seven. 
ha began to reg 


“My. child, let de ” 

ge scale and send 

il flock here 

happily and 

. sufferings. 
m and no trouble w n torme it you in” the 





rigid | os 


n ascetic and 
he vildgestoads to 
; the new cloth 


the body “ip, water 
r-night, on tie hands 
( t 


um throughout 
one wood-apple 


that. forest and 
n search ofa 


e ; lw ai 
as very desolate. A thick team of 
ed the place shady. ri seldom 
.. Only the Tusi Hings d 
aused y the movement f 


and yan tree, 
ee as the holy seat of 
‘arnt. from th en-folk 


g Ps fheir 


tting with a. 


“mother, younger brother, 


That was the last day: of the year; th 
T: f : 
So. on. that day, Punna arriv 

tree earlier than previous 


^ five earthen-lamps and fiv. 


surrounding the trunk of 


The golden rays of the setting sun shon or 
The river Anjana dowed with a murmur w 
of liquid silver on the sun-burnt bed 

the other side of the rive 

field, and in their midst 

orchards and groves. 

built walls, and -at a furth 

hillocks looked like a she 


,village-path ran straight. along the 


white. border on a gr 
“women passed along tha 


of hay 
on their heads—wrapped in.red cloths and wearing 

' silver bangles:; some had their babies asleep in.the 

~ pouches slung from their shoulders. ef. 


cool breeze from the ri 


The day was approaching dusk. 
black-skinned | buffaloes, strode alo 


ca long, stout “stick. very T 


Punna home on. the back © ¡fal 


—Oh Punna, - have you 


* «tas named" Swasti- Hes 


lighted the earthen. 


the ‘direction from which the 


bank were flickering 


light, both Punna and S 
their god wearing Sal 





ore dawr jurnt a 
wshed and began to milk 
of the. dawn made the 


! as comiorted.as Punna . 


and called them by 


han 


visible iri that misty m 


a led the way carrying 
jingling sound in. her 


with that pallet im =- 


ing y-son in another. She 
also a bit righ é go with Punna alone. So, 


‘the sky. It was still 
tthe burn 
ole night 


weaving. 
and care 





dee acquire 
attain. that Wis- 


demon repeated! Go, get away 
ion.l Thrice Siddhartha replied i in 


pulled out .— 


blue sky so 
gem of the 


nd am hit remained 
down, agape with 


gs from i s 
jaws. As soon ás the demon toed 
] vs of white 


of darkness with a eafening roar 

lh i ir hands like 
ng in the sir 

masquerades 

re ng forth raising a thick 
ts in aH directions, They hurled the 
m that emptiness like brooms of 
the trees out of heir roots and 
untàins-off their seats [hey swung 
heads and ‘flung them like a cease- 
n al and every direction. Like mil- 
ue of the demon swelled 

ining flashed 


NA | RT 2) 
A OA d 


don: of brunt flesh of hu 
it was the firs quarte 


ing machine trying. as dt o cr 

in Between them?! Pdl a torch of “lightning in 
his hands, the demon shouted to Siddhartha 

off, I say. still there ig time!’ Siddhartha neither .. 
paid any heed to that shout nor cared f. 
ing. 'Kaemana'. (Desire) the eldest dar 


demon, came. along with. h 
ia . 


tami, sometimes gu of 
ing and begging to Siddhartha with folded palms. 
They sang and danced in the guise of heavenly 
fairies to seduce ‘and subjugate Siddhartha, but 
failed. They turned out io be too insignifica t to 
move him from his seat of solemn: decis 
centration ! 

The demon of passione’ who frightene E 
the three worlds by his. table po 


RN ORG LE 





With. his 
ith his left, 


ana glided on with a h murmur beneath the 
foot of Lord Buddha spr. ing ber holy water on 
- either side. DE EN B E 


shaded by trees, Here : in e 
. tised religious austeri (distant temple appeared in sight ' 
them and the birds did Uh ted the sand-beds.  - 
id not wound any. body. : : duis 





By NARENDRA NATH MITRA  — 
UST as he was. leaving For Al r E all right”. Asit quickly came out, it 
"was already getting late. This was not how he usual- 
ly took leave of his wife, After the meal he usually 
sat at ease on the cot chewing the pan wife 
brought him indulging in a brief tele-a-te 
this day started with a wrong note. 
He missed the bus for a second. . 
he thought of the greeting he would 
i í -yery parti 


the w 
back. Hor 

— "That was Saroj for hi 
friend. Ex : : 
When he reached © 
“by the handle of th 
quarter after ten. 





‘of working. He 
rget all about 


Supriti held “Saroj, 
man of many jualities” , she woul 
her. husband. ; 


: “smile, 
if th as the real point. 
t his friend was in his early thirties. 
fan ad good looking. His 


re and he By decent l 
roj was gay, witty- ociable, he pd the 
alities his friend. lacked. 


“That day Saroj had dropped in for a visit. 
Supriti handed him the watch. “Will you see what's 


= Saroj asked his miend, What: happened: to your 
watch?” 


Asit took it. easy. | works--sometimes 3t 
Le just as it. pleases E 
USA “Sounds exactly like my household’ Saroj 
ried to be gay. But Asit felt sad. He dd how 
d up Saroj was. He lost his job of a salesman for 
joining a strike. That was the end of his career, He 
_ thought business: would bring him luck, But on the 
contrary he lost whatever small capital he had in 
‘the course of a year. He could be called a jack of 
all trades now but without a regular job. ` 
He pa sympathetically, “I told you so many 
: t you should look for a job—" 


Once you've tasted freedom you wouldn't 

i chains.” Saroj attempted to be 
After a careful examination of the = 

red, “Looks: like: 

. , it's ' beyond my 


i ‘Supriti complained about her husbands fF | 
pathy. “Tve b asking: him. to get it done. Fo 


¿but he- wouldn't listen.” 


Asit said, "Of course 1: listen but when 1 E- 
ink of my empty pocket there's no other - 
than to pretend to be deaf, Last year only 
ing cost me ten bucks, Can a poor man = 
id such a white, elephant. My father-in-law, 
d hi k. of the maintenance when he 
. Asit glanced ‘slyly at his 
le the bulky me D 
] e 





| any one in the world—th: ^ what 
ada philosophised, 


y this 'annour ncement Asi 
Vhy d iv 50 B asked anxiously. 


Suddenly at 


“close to Asit and 


brought for me to- 


He used. to brin ing fo nis c charming 
j lay he was hardly in - 


"Habul, for shame, W 


ever have candy 


have them. You never gh 
uncle, mommy takes m 
doesn’t give me that, ne 


Habul De quietly back 1 to his corner and. s 


for hg his broken Ex of toys, a PR o of 


«Please don't. bother. Let “Saroj come, the tea o 
can wait till then, Could I ask you something?" 


Nirmala tried to force a smile, 
“Of course". 
“Saroj took my watch for repair. 1 havent heard | 


from him since, Has the. Watch. been repai 
asked Asit. ui 


“To tell you the: truth, I Chav 
watch, so 1 couldn't say”, replied 1 
ture of friendliness increased his an 
know, but only act innocent”-—he said to himself. /— 
Tt wasn't too long . before Saroj made his ^ 
eüntrance—haggard and unshaven, he looked mn in 
his cheap and dirty dress, Ux 


how come you "re d t 
be jovial. 


“Since you. don’t give 


company any more, what else coul a do? Even 


when we write you keep mum. Wi t's the matter a 
with you?" said Asit. E ` mm 

“Can't help" Saraj smiled as he tried to defend 
himself. 

“Unfortunately | there is no post-card in. the 
house. and when Pm walkin | near. the post pice. 
there's no money in the. B 

Without. much. ad 
"What happened to m 


Can T please have my 
Well: a | coup] 





for shame”, Asit. went: on, "who 
ave be ved. C 
e to me for help would have ‘begged | 
hers. You know I've done that for you, 1 


shop ri 
did you know hat?" 





HIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA  — 


1 inspected the. 
concrete bed of the c 
Banka, noted the pro 


rv pore of my body 


My face betrayed an 


ensel 
d for a 
e 





t consisted of a handbag, a camera and ` 
My chapran was smoking a biri 


| ps lw | = 
“as I though to ‘the pleasant prospect sE. a 
d wat r, was I napping ? *. 


roman. said. Something in.an 
excited voice and. the mob nd her commented 


. as they liked. 


What was the matter to. never knew how at 

e moment I myself had mingled with that curious 
and gaping crowd. ^7 te a 

Just as my eyes fell uj on » that woman I instinc- 





less like a piece of wood, T! 
motion as the train rushed alo 
. evening breeze and the pleasant col 
ed, disappeared and reappeared in my mind. 
of languidness: slowly overcome Te. Perh 
: asleep, l ; 2 


o ar 
at once but res bonded wihs - warm smell of grass a 
A taintly meant that 1 on a sudden my eyes ca 
ious ever in wasps on a date-palm by 
rocity lay in " vas nt in d out of th 
reason which $ 
Se 


he 
saw at the Burdwan ATOA, .Just the 
I "bought. a ` whistled and the train began to move. 
to empty the into our compartment wafted by the od 
that pervaded the whole meadow and 
upon the leather case of the. revolver, 


l was assailed. by a strange f eling of pity 
ii ras napping: 


nadia we had left behi 
mind such as we humans E 
‘me into sleep again. < 


The suo had set when T awoke, The train was 
entering the platform of the Howrah stat jon hi 
whole place was illumined by elec 
charming breeze was blowing. The mi 
my. fellow passenger—st up 

' bush-eoat again. He then stretched hi, 
the revolver t t was on the üppe 


er I was remind d of hi 





ms 
gI 


d, as y 3 

her letter has given the most 
likeable. report, 

The most. commonplace ré- 


port is, however, of myself 1I . 
ting the day 


y dike other Soie in 


: The usual cup 
clock and then I 
do not ask because I 
have got up much earlier. 
"He who sleeps: sleeping, too’ T could dis- 
pense with shaving without any harm, The ‘cup: of 
tea, shaving, attending ‘office—all. this is the usual 
"routine, which could have tened on the day. 
But I could not. Pardon please, "Then, i brought 
out the ‘Sanchayita’ and real : 
recite some of my best fa 
queres h 





ad sent reporte ike a real journalist. 
“formation about the celebrations of 
| her letter, She began with the reports 
ndal, Ine conch shells 

“and local dignita- 


of her sore 


She had jotted down 
“Everything 


ler portion of her lette 


indeed. Ba dee southern verandah - 


e could not discern 


ctions that took place here and there—at 
dan, at Ashutosh Building, at Rabinda- 
ete. She closed her inimitable description 
ual, information, “Now, to tell the most 


vou ities: were. your 
— hav 


Shakespeare, | 


the sweetness, “though and se 

literature, but they want to s 

as Rabindranath did not pose the 

modern life of the middle-class, of t 

to the best of his undoubtable abili 

seek solutions in him regarding 

problems. They say, we have 

give company to a màn in his 

afford io proceed at a snails pace in ord 

up with the fast world around us. They. 
—if Rabindranath still occupies the major spa 


our literature like an ancient banyan tr ading ——— 


out his branches and leaves. 
life then where is the hope for 
rature and culture to thrive and pr 


the flower. “In the latter at of their speec 
ever, politics inevitably makes it earance They 
say, the border of our counir hr ; 

soil of our land is today rent wi 

oppressed. and. downtrodden and 

only in the past. They. say, we. 


show disresphct. to Rabindranath;  ehenever 

be in doubt, or difficulty, we shall refer to Rabin- 

dranath. In our. literary pursuits, they say, let 

Rabindranath, therefore, remain like Valmiki and 

Shakespeare as "a trusted Jexicon, büt let. us. n 
d 





1964 FROM THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


ort has arrived that they built an enormous 
building named ‘Rabindra Smarani’ at a cost of 
twentyfive lakhs of rupees and that on the opening 
ceremony on 25th Baisakh, they spent a little over 
thirteen thousand rupees. I have not yet received 
any information from Delhi. I presume there has 
been no dearth of pomp there also, From foreign 
lands, some reports have arrived. The Bengalis and 


other people of India living abroad had almost 
everywhere made the function a neat success by 
staging dance and drama of Rabindranath and 
reciting his music and poems, 


So—I come to the end of my journalism to you. 
As promised earlier, I am closing this with Labanya’s 
letter. I dare not change even a word of hers. 

“My dear— 


I have come to the Shilabati barrage rest-house 
with my husband. The wayward, hilly rivulet is 
fiowing down, crossing the pebbles, splashing the 
water in the process, and singing with a tinge of 
monsoon murmur. My bungalow, with its red tiled 
shed, is over-looking the rivulet from a hill-top. 
They will bring down the thirst-quenching water 
through the canals curved out of the barren, 
unfertile soil on to the doors of the peasants—this is 
the vow of my husband and other Bhagiraths; and 
in order to fulfil the vow, my husband had long been 
off in his jeep ` early in the morning, perhaps in 
search of the source of that Bhagirathi. In 
the distance I can see the hillock partly 
shading the blazing sun from the fields. 
The breeze has also become wayward — it is 
clasping me with all its power, In the murmur of 
the rivulet I am hearing as if the river, the sal and 
the pulus forest are beckoning at me to join them. 
Disregarding the objections of my servant, I started 
for them, alone. I slightly hurt my feet against the 
uneven rocks. The pathway was my guide and it took 
me to the small, Santhali hamlet. On both sides small 
palus trees had been spreading out their rather big 
leaves. It was the Saldhaka village. I learnt the 
name of the village by asking a small boy who was 
tending cattle. He was not taken aback on seeing 
me. I entered the middle of the village. Young boys 
and girls were playing by the wayside with pebbles. 
A black hen accompanied by many young chickens 
was finding out food particles from inside the earth 
by means of her legs. I went forward along the road. 
Santhali girls were taking water fróm a public well. 
They had not the veils on their head, they had no 
disposition to get ashamed, They looked at me in 
curiosity a silk-clad fair woman in their midst ! I 
could not decide how to begin the conversation, 
when one of them came to my rescue. She said, in 
her native. sweet style, "Where wil you go?" I 
said I came for a walk in their village. She asked 
where my residence was. I told her my town. 
Gradually many girls gathered there. I went with 
them and entered into somebody's house, A girl gave 
me a seat. I chatted with them, They laughed and 
gave replies to my querries, I asked them what they 
did from morning till night. “What else shall we do— 
we bring water, we bring fuel, we work in the field’ 
—they said. Their children did not go to school. 
Some oi them tended cattle, some just sat idle. The 
youths went to canal for work, some to their cultiva- 
tion. There was no school in the village, and nobody 
eared for books or study. It was growing dark I 
got up. They laughed out together in a chorus. 1 
would never be able to laugh in that way. I resumed 
my return journey to my bungalow. The little village 
of the tribals remained in the back. After some time 
I reached the bungalow, to the relief of the servants. 
I looked back at the village, Darkness had descended 


there. My mind also was covered with darkness. I 


did not forget that the day was 25th Baisakh. I 
thought 1 would go that unknown village amidst sal 


and mahua trees and would tell the boys and thi 
iris about Rabindranath, would sing Rabindré 

angeet. But, I had to come back disappointec 
Terrible and impregnable darkness was on-the othe: 
side of the rivulet. Who was there to give light t4 
those blind people, to inject life into those dead 
bodies ? d 
I took a chair in the open, looked at the Grea’ 
Bear in the clear sky, and thought — what messag 
was brought to those people by so many birth-days 0 
Rabindranath ? 


No more to-day. If you can, please do not 
others know of this letter. ; 
Yours— | 

Banya” E 


I have not kept the request of Labanya. But he 
my letter also is closed. You will be hurt on going 
through some portions of this letter, I know, but. 
must do the duty with which you yourself entrustec 
me. I would only pray—if you can, please relieve m 
of this journalism from the next year. E | 


* 





e oS € ass-mate, - Bankim, iay 
was present “ae ca side at the 


ve you lost yo 
| years older than 
xty-five — almost 


k, At feast he must 


world of the wild animals — it is quite common. in 
human society, There is no difference altogether.” 23 
"But, how do you say so? 
"Then follow me, and soon you will see.” 


“Yes, I know you have a repertoire of hunting 
tales up in your sleeves, I am ready to listen, if 
of course you can avoid giving a long introduction.” 


A strong wind was blowing at high speed 
outside the room. Inside was going our preparations 
for a proper atmosphere for an engaging story. - 


Arjun Sen made no- preface to his. 
eame to dt straightway :. : 


It has been my experience thro 
seen and gone that, like tigers, 
upon offenders in a frontal s 
them: and chew. them to. pk "din 
Cachar- Hills, you. can fin innumerable . stone 
quarries which were made for he purpose of lime. 
These quarries lie unused for. a co onsiderable 
period of time and then become full o jungles and 
excellent resorts of the bears, One day, I made for 
one such quarry. My ever-fai ul Valtu was with 


“my guide, "Tankanat a gave “me cautious 
indications in advance: 


“Well, Sahib, be on “strict watch. -The female 


bear is a man-eater and, relishes nothing better 


than human flesh. She is of gigantic proportions 
and weight and has a ferocious modus perendi. 
Very often she invades the rice fields and if a prey 
is spotted, she knocks him down h 
sumptuous feast.” i : 

"How can it be? Ind 





be gl ng, 
“Was very conven nt for ur urpose, for, it took 
us very near the Spot beli 

bear. Tankanath wa 

bis direction: E 


o from behind. The lair 
in front of us were found 





Santhal girls "with fowsbadomied - heads and 
scantiy covered bodies carrying varieties of saleable 
domestic stuff; almost n : cowherds drin the 
cattle with sticks 


gentleman was Y 
stretched hands | T 


back. Bu yo 
to me straig £. Well, wel ; 


wW ? n suddenly I 
ll from. behind — 





with: shaky . 


a front of me. 


n suddeniy— 
hen I said Maie l 


i pe 
n he-spoke out" 
n'tit? But what 


a tty to succe- 
eres or une 


olar- He ee died with iw" 
hand, heart. failure. t was”, 


| se, our dise 
ni. She came to 


Startled, I ook d through 
onplussed : ; 
who also saw me th 

the pack 





ine grace a ini 
that made her attractive, 


day ‘got 


me uncle may 


d not r urn my eeting, but. said with 
| e—"Please try to save 
He is being cheated 

= An his money is 

>, Her voice 


over the 
She 


.Calcutía and 
hal 


"Bu don’ 1 take. TE 
to be lunatic” e 


sometimes to be found out among “stray: 
stones. They are now blasting the. hills. 
dynamite about five miles away, why? T 
some diamond mine. He heard stor 
being found © a 

beryl For that matter, the famou O 
found in the bed of some remote Krishi 


He conducted. thorough search for. the Santhal 
fellow but in vain. The matter would have” ended 
there, but by the nature of his eager enquiry all th 
local Santhal folk came to know the point o 
this crazy gentleman. Since then thi 
quently come to him. with s 
stone or pebble in thet 
ly—"Keep this Babu, a 


tey 


ore buys the. o 





! two days 1 met T 
I came across the old gentleman in 
T He. immediately. came to me and 
y d saying“ see 
you. Where, had you been 


. How many 
m ed. i ula ‘Bay none. 
y Mr, Goorgay is an exception, he 
s us and is sure to come back some day”. 
Mr. Goorgay! 1 asked— heard his 
beto ore. I wonder who he may 


ve, thought something, 

tion “Well 1 will tell you 

en you have become our friend I 

nything from you, Just come along 

house. My niece is now absent, so 
eely", i 


I did not feel encouraged, but for courtesy had 
"follow him, 
We went. together into. the Same room. Anjali 
being absent, the lantern Was not lit, He himself lit 
it and sat beside me. S 


- And then he began i6 sep] have got a rare 
opportunity for letting you know the secret, as there 


is nobody to overhear, 1 will have to be quick about 


t otherwise if Anjali comes. along she may be 
annoyed" : 
is voriéthitig about. your private 
nes think it advisable. to—". 
stopped me saying—"No no, none 
rely personal my own sfair: Only 
sü upport me, All my pet ambition she 
moonshine” 


: red —" Where is Anjali gone?" 
He seid—"She has Mone to t dr 


—"You see, the whole gist of t 
condensed into a single word of five let 
That should be the mainstay of our lif 
gion also teaciios the same thing—"By 1 
can attain, not by any argument". He 
in believin since: > you ate a friend, 
you about 
whether I 
goose,” 


I feit. somewhat: uneasy and remain 
behind him at the enlarged. ¿black shad 
man on-the wall, ; ; 


— “Well now, Ratheswür happens io 
name, and I think ib must have : : 
nificance, I have got a clue 
striving after that fo) y 
reveáled to me amongst the hi 
side stones and pebbles are- hidden p 
that can be found—yes, the rare real 
want to find them. Although the hint 
me very late, yet I may: me 
Do you believe it ?" ^. 


I feit awkward, but he was eager 2 
his neck to hear my opinion, So I said— 
can prop ‘one’s life upon faith and h pe, 
the highest sentiment of human di ^ 
frustrated or defeated. -—he interrupted 


what I got in return 
T wit show you 


ng with susp 
on all pod he: carefully opened 
. it contained more than a hun 
vot bright stone picem in the li 
With a smile. of ecstasy 
“Look at these, although “none 
are Siamo! But : 


“variety. once saw a black diamo: 
- "have already spent two hundred 
- for it. Now, what do you say? Tu 





icis know why, and he told me the 


Maihi has kept 


ns at night, He: "demanded a des of. 


y was here at that time, .being 


; and lodged et.my 
rin g about the stone he 
-— ‘Come on, jet. us raid 


expected raid. at. this place unnerved : 
Goorgay poo a ay, the that- 


with. his 


uestion of selling t. 
at burns like fire. T 

the | its. shelter, d 
: The womenfolk 


ng a crow that- stantly 
ee. the ee. were 


i sitar me buceo he an l 


you should leave . this place, or ein 
stone from Goorgay.” 


Anjali was startled to h 
Goorgay's name. With. astonis 
“Diamond you. say pr 


= "Yos, the object that | was. Sn 


* from "Tikla's house by Goorgay. 1 have heard 


about: from your uncle", 


aight smiled and said — “Oh, but it was a stone 
only. o 
— “How do you know t Dia you see it your- ud 
self ?" ; 
— — "No but Mr. Goorgay : assur 
stone. If you think the 
getting it back, T will certai 


him. + 


Very unwittingly 1 uttered the word : 
you think he will ever come back he: 
will return ?"  — 


Her face flushed crimson u 
she hissed out with firm conviction 
he said so, he will not betray.” 


I was stunned dumb. Whence this flow of spon- 
taneous and unearthly undercurrent of so much trust 
and faith in this. remote. corner of our hardened 
earth 1 Without any rhyme or reason, any doubt or 
discerriments, any psychological samples, * iue Puit 
this childlike faith and trust ! 


ated by at a 
been alleged as | 


and, we are informed, | 
lings of Jogi community. 
Alishabed i 





TI fs 


A er 


aa mee 


ENEMIES 


y Pues 


ETRE 


Shree Shree Amiyanimai Gouranga Mahaprabhu of Shree Dham Vrindaban 





T was a small village, consist- 
ing mostly of mud houses, with 
the exception of one or. two 


-prosp looking. duca Ones.. 


The villa e was in fact, Hke 
¡Mage in the Punjab 

ond, the. familiar 

wild plum trees 

scape, the water- 

use under the 


(By BAL 


placid’ nights rang with the recitat 


Shah's Heer, and 


Having noth ; 
tied a pice in the er 
to.buy some: 
when she 


to pluck: som 
thereby s 
younger br 


afternoon 


wart: ‘brothers 


she rem 
who. had 





al His memo 


ough 
es. Had he been living would Phum- 


gh dan tease her? Onlv the other day the 
had pulled away the dopatta from © her 
prazen faced fellow! All because the fel- 
“village headman's son and they were 
debt to his father. After her mother's death 
| visited the family in droves. First her 
ed and then her brother, Now she had no 
aged grand-father Whom 


bul din 
the cow-—what more does he want? . A 


free life has made him strong as a bull, And. 


etter to do than 


» village girls. 1. 


coundrels  dyed in the 
well with the 
he ways there, nging in a ihiek voice: 
“O sweet. one, carry. a. Small pitcher, 
v, you'll twist your. slender waist, 
0, "Lachchi, my sweet one? 


ne was about, Jeet Kaur 
arted sucking the 


yal lie?" Tarn | said E 
po "of my bes 


piece of glass ha pi 
meant to be so d 


: or the im of üs 
ever alised hat the 


ed his neck, not 
out and closing the. doo 
field. 


bundle she 
scattered. on 





men were again 
in a low voice, 


_stipper came loose and remain d embedded in the. 
soft. mud. Tatu retrieved the slipper, “Wait, TL. 
tt e A : 


do. Oh, what 


this huge - 


What's the use 


ping an animal which is nothing but a bundle 


nes. A buffalo. ores. B 
realised that 


Without looking 


ard stalks and 


Jeeto's slippers. SR SV 
"Jeeto", he said. “You know Varyam Singh, of 


urse. He's very wicked. One day 1. found him 
twisting Chanan's ears, When I asked him the rea- 
son he started looking sideways and then said that 
the boy had stolen a melon from. his. field. Poor, 
ehild, how scared he looked, àugh 2 by 


i pre 


neck and walloped hi 
ully the child ag 
whose brother hi 


tarted cleaning up. 


fields, a 
"PI stand it 





nto sobs, praying 
"the bM QE. 


Sky was still overcast addin, 
> ne ed: her house, 


Her feet froze th 
E tes, tomorrow they Would auction 


~ cane crop. Bi 
changing the su 


"Yes, it's all due blessings of the“ 


lo e " 
“No, Taru, Tm 
` medley ot i po the tears in her eyes but 
ugh the prickly” 
out vividly; His eyes sho 
Singh again been at his 
voice. “Tell me, Jeeto. Do- 
ing over there? I’ve sharp 
Phumman Singh, the rasea 
hovering over him. The kirpan. 





his back towards the | 
tears. “Look at me, T 


r must have At now", 


"Be a good. boy, Chanan. I done have! any 
tey on me’ 

Then ask Tara to give me a 2 pice”, 
: "He doesn't have it, either" 


; "I saw the money. myself", à 
„shouted, Now tell me, may I ask Taru 





, was pulled tight 
dy froth bad washed awa 


. police pais As! 


BA 


dies 
gestured impatiently and. seri 


every ; 

; st insatiable curiosity: He liked : 

* My into what made pe le tick, Those 
un erstand him had dubbed him a busy 


„Long before. had. taken on s into. d 


his curiosity had. 

and he had helped the 

mysteries, i 

: Now,- be ‘nodded « curtiy to Burgess 
yanked open -h al. 

prostrate girl. 

He couldnt find 


to pick up ‘a hearti 





cers came: with stretcher 


and lifted the girl. — 


F eeman gritted his teeth and gripped the pen- 

wrote in jerky sentences, often in answer to 

ions from Burgess, Tom Wall or Doe Allison. 
Uy, they pieced together the story : 

dM | en out late—later than 
riving along Dios Avenue 
uddenly another e beside them. 

were in the- front seat and | the driver kept 


ere holdup men,", i Freeman 


4 


The tall man ordered them out of the ear and 
his companion grabbed the girl Freeman, staring 
into the business.end of a revolver, watched help- 
lessly as Martha, one hand clamped over her mouth: 
and an arm about her k was dragged out a 
sight among the trees, : 


Freeman’s captor reached into. the old car and 
brought out a bottle, “Drink this,” he ordered. 


"n defüsed, "o Freeman wrote, “but he put the 
gun in my ribs and said he i uld pull the trigger. 
Se I drank." He shudder only took a few sips. 
and harided the bottle h 


. In the darkness,” 
it was about the size an 





ce when e tried to slip away 

Ww water. a warning shot: whist- 

d. over his head and slashed into the water behind 
that, he didn’t try to get away, 


nally, he could see the flame of a match 
his captor lighted. ga 


ht and they. Seared,” 

; continued. “Anyway, this who: Was 

watch: medlet and: in à few minutes 1 could hear 
the doof a car €i : 


racing away. 


onto the 


ow much ‘abo 
«had a revolver, I think the 
matic.” 


Freeman watched. h ta with. 
mouth worked in a frustrated effort 


"Just take-it easy said | Doe Aliis 
as bad as. oks Yo E 


gess inqui d 


“No, fh 
He 8 got to. 





z mergency 


¿held a his 


5 

pered- conference with the house 
physielan.. The patient's throat 
1 bed, something was in- 
je ted into his arm and intraven- 
gus feeding 

“All we can do is ‘hope for 
aid Doe, “There's nothing more we can 


ill not! Aren't you: ‘going ‘out there to 
look around Carnival Lake?" 


jut 1 thought: you would want to analyze 
out of Freeman’s stomach.” 
that.” Doe Allison eyed 


rge ined. : 
Wal drove to the Carnival 1 Lake recreation 


three got out and “began prowling 
d. Doc Allison noted that it was 8.15 a.m. 
re's her purse," Tom Wall called. The purse 
ather and it gaped open, some of the con- 
d on the. ground. 


gess poked. around in it, disregarding: the 
compact and other articles usually carried 
woman. There was a plastic card case, with 
Security card identifying Martha Quane. 
ese guys were tobbers, " Burgess said, puz- 
why didn’t they take these?" In his hand he 
rhinestone. necklace, with earrings to. match. 
look new, like they've never been worn.” 
Maybe," sald Wall, "they were interested only 


‘May e,” Burgess agreed, unconvinced. “That 
à Bh have put up a terrific. 


had been toss 
shoes and: underg 
on the fron’ «seat, 


Burgess opened the "ise Gbhipatünént and 
looked in. In addition-to a pair of pliers and other 
articles that didn't interest him, he found a white 
jewel box, 1t was “empty, bui. ihere was a card 
inside and it was inscribed: . 


“To. My- koney; Martha, on. her- iw 
birthday, with all my love Bob" 





eng harry F ; Quane u to 
only thing that had held up the wedding y long: Ce. 
ck of money. Freeman had wanted to be whole-salers, then- of every store in 
d. but Martha wanted to wait until they had Hs brand. Maybe we can find out 
oitle 


e shoved 
poci and stopped at 
Burgess door to say; "Tm on my 


urgess crushed out his cigarette and: spoke to 
dical examiner, E iom. r : 





around en 
bottle” 


to force his 


‘Acme Chem: cal Compa A un 
i he plant. makes household 


were her cl jest girl friends” 
i » Georgia Ross. She 


their features", Freeman — 


The mother broke off, sobbing | 


E pU you. 
Maybe we Can: ind 





id he had annoyed Martha a great den 
her parents. knew al ut. "Martha di 
"worry her folks, That’: 
about the letter.” A 


‘He wrote her a ‘couple ago. It was a 
audlin thing—about her niy:first birth- 
hich she woul i ar him, and about 


asg asked eagerly. 
call it a threat. 


ok third, 
tabl beside an 


, Burgess. stared down at | i 
yelled and heavy stubb covered his 
might have been thirty, he might ha 
He stirred and made a reckless s 
when y Burgess shook bim. He 


me questions," 
work yesterday 


ina. snarl, “Tier got cops 
Ork?". 





Burgen drove. at 
itinerary Freeman had 
station where Freeman 
gas, the attendant re 
he said. “because the guy 
of gas. Most people s say 1 


. old Frazer with two men 
“No. It was late and 1 
at all" 
Burgess kept te the | 
the Silver Castle, an all-night ham 
3:42. Here he i | seve al peo 
Freeman come : 
fellow before hi 
and two. Cokes.” "m 
"Did you recognize ther (s. Burgess ‘asked 


et your filthy: havi a: aset" 


damn -about “anything” He spread his o 
hat's what J was. doing thats all He 


asually 


an R a 
pike 


, i l door front. 
that. Mayb yeu better peered Sane 


Wha 


urges: 
wheth tI saw Freeman or not. 
Banas nd PONE ; 
Ux. “We know you. id. We want to know what you 
fy NN talked about." ; : 
df you let us" “Tt wasn 
either way you business" . — 
: im am could," 


as the officer - : i 
They continued the tri 
Borges : Lake | a adero ive, Th 


‘ould answer, the phone rang. it was , 
sold a bottle of 
e ‘sald. T told 





1 to gi pie "Though his 
chin ‘stubble had grown some, he 
looked better. His belligerence of 

: ‘the day before had vanished, 
thought it over," he said, 
E: 4 


Tf he drank much; it would burn his guts up.” 
Ker turned to Doc Allison, “You ought to know 





à "T 
u all I know. you were at due. 5 


utl think 14 can guess. Want "You stopped fe V Y 


wa sullenly silent, 


here's what. happened. Martha 
save money so you. could get 

: around 4 30 to 

dark. : 
"You were on 
Carnival Lake, too. 


knew almost moi 
telling the truth” - 

Freeman was” begi ing 
mistakes?” : : 


he eng hee: ‘She 
fer your s superior : 


You told us 
before five 
three and 
foam. one t 
would las 


more than a i bottle. 
drinking out of 


was around. Six o 


a Beer s Where its 





picked up ma 
in. her Melodi 


rupees a mont 
for correction: 


rom anybody. ‘legally. 1 Tenants neve 

eipts after paying the but he al 
n bits of palm-l 

When the zami 





e ville ge. He was À 


habea ice as if cur- 

single grain of rice. In e childhood he had 
pilepsy and his mother had branded his 
th the mouth ofa healed bottle, and the 
Lich rather. looked lovely on the face, was 
i ice his boyhood and 
i Basudeva 


Bas, ‘lees poe : house in the 
Gur. iunt wante yo 1". A kind of relation- 


e 
. "Oh, the mother- 
what he eats”, Every 


ing, Since that day. 
Rebati and. com 


ts. education. Rebati 
to the house and informed her 


horses, some are happy 
but Rebati "was happy just to see th 
ran to her. mother and: showed her t 





of straw but the thatching could n t 
cat o the time was inauspicious. 


the night on - a 
Rebati slep 


nbandhu. fen ill, 


of home when. 

ved that the 

r waist, kept 

W en from the 


becaüse 
Besides, . 


s said, perhaps th end 
was all quiet. But w e don 
ther two were 
asherman, was- an 
his life time- he. 
uch dead bodies. 


, ed. Days 
alike to he There o 


andhu i house. —— 
; fhe entire vil 
: aughter-in-law 


te ebati's Eo entered the house, s 
 vomitting profusely, and by dt 
e village icd she was nom 





rnoon, as S ome 
. Bariharpur, | 
mselves that the rr 


d 
Boys and 


ed out Judy, 


d di " Grandma's 


ld no longer cry. At 
) son, you came toa 
ur fe due to. ‘your own 


muttered. in anger, 
which is your own- 


sight all: , she 
could be found o 
din the 

up only a leakin water pot. 
Shaw's shop with that. _- 

"Hari Shaw's house 
villag 
pulse, sal 








"hot have! been” 
that time, 1 


TOU ory nd, No ome 
ied, but e ud not get dern 


centrate 
eaten in 
| a ; , 
rem stable. That is unfortunately : 
' back to Calcutta, I had rented a 
unfashionable quarter of the City— 
hared Bathroom-spaeipus enough 


os 





as a playwright and past laurels: 1 was always able 


to persuade someone to stand me a cup of coffee, 

“It would be, I suppose, about two weeks later 
- fiat I met Basu again. It was a hot day and he 
. looked as though he had reached boili 


er Bis irm, going to- 


“the United Bank, He 
e lon my part feft quite 
terest, My personality 
ouses little response 

bree meetings. : 


He. commented upon ny health; saying [he that. 1 
TÓm 8a 
and wi the progress. 


^. Was looking tired . been suffering 


ided conversation 


For Suck is no 


de deme = as 
a flower... She had. 


d hel partiality, he m 

comment but. continued to treat me as a 
friend. "E 

"Before I took deave, hé informed: 
tone of one vaguely. embarrassed, fiat he 
leave. for Bombay the next evening, on - 
matters pertaining to his new venture. His 
unfortunate uld i 


" 


This stran et request. hould have: wamne 
ustom ina pertanto 


E E 
aetóróproducer. whe said he was interested 


- of tay plays, After a preliminary reading, tt 


man coughed, then king: out of the window 





ad ‘thought to ‘take by rm. She writing. 
the 


= half-ruefully 
hat something. : as: 
u mough. to Bo “and: fa cautious enough to 


o is it ker a matter ot. commerce?” 
Se whic lay on the 


‘you’ really wish to know?" She inquired 
“Ts it not better to leave" things. as they 


at for many y hours, feeling for the first time 
eturn. to Calcutta, rela 
| that phase of our life whi 
ot, may I add, without a smile of com- 
r my triumph over my unknown. rival, 


reumstance, however, caught up with me in 


I was entering. the: coolness of. a. popular. 


other morning, quietly . congratulating my- 
he successful box-office of my new play, 
familiar figure seated: in: an. alcove caught 
tion, If was Basu, still genial as ever, 


ing a young man whose face had appeared: 
dn Bengal. mue them sat. 


strong 
She looked at 
tain sucker wi 


oi Were “Incoherent, “her mind was ù teady. 
She could. not recall. anything clearly. The happy 
image of her faather did not leave her mind. 


Tt was al 


its rays. Rebati 


The size of: the star. was: 

became like a. wheel A ease 
-bri image was there in 

1 ving, the-happy, fhe 


stretched Her two. reum qo. 
Thone. ra rays of light touche 


cept o of. respiration. 

turned to gasping and e nal 
“ "Mother, - Mother. ” The ga en becam 
quiet. - . 
Grandma reached the p 

steeping with. y much difficul 





. human beauty, 
heir psych ological 


id them, plays a 
mple, the beloved 
minded of her husband, 
uesis him to come back 
d weeps 
Uttar. Pradesh is a 
he Ww 


dicity- of the rural 

meaning is deep. 

A “arrangement 

The compositions ‘are effortless- but 
i 


of any sophistication, 


overflowed with the Spontaneous 
oke their customs, the th 


-no mission nor ‘poetic em ellishments: 


in classical tunes, — 


E is ihe pr 
3 who by trial 


music and popi 
down to us from 


ast, but keeps i 
and vitalit 


y constant variations to`y 
during the 


sion. Popular 

composition [D j 1 
popular imagination. but only: su 
being without roots, üsoaHy: ‘wither: 


fter it. appea 


«country people who: are the . Jeast. affi 
"amodern civi i E 
h 





xpression but. in the main. they may all 
in man's desire, 


iets 0 the State. have their 


Siad songs and songs of 


Saoni, Holi, 
Pararaasa ete. Holt 


| the songs them-. - 


un ni Alha are songs 
ason. Alha is the 


uffer from separa- 

k aint comes down 

ov sing this particular 

uring that ¡ra a Though the Kajri songs 

valent throughout the State of Uttar Pradesh, 
züpur and Varanasi are famous for süch 

he beloved has lett the village for long and 
ming, or he is coming from foreign land, 

ese are the themes of such songs. The maidens 

ance with the accompaniment of such songs. 

The particular sentiment is expressed in the 

ing. song: “Saavan ki paaat ayee, Badara 
hir ayee, Ab Aajaa piya more ghar.” 

e night of Sawan has come, the rain- 

e also spread, my darling, come home." 

the oriset of "the monsoon ihe Shula” 


b begins, bringing. with it much. beauty» abd. 


ne cool. showers from the east bring relief 
he errible summer heat. and the ‘Loo’ wind. 
la”. (swing) songs, which the- village 


ing with much abandon, and dance with 


ee of such songs with ecstasy, 
ress vividly, the jey 
oup swings high and 


ani 
In every part of the provinc 
village maide 


| while repair " the 


a few male dancers dance around him 
sing Krishna episodes. They sometimes have tte 
sticks i in both their hands. This is found in Mathura 


chivalrous emis Peasants g 

ing specific periods of the year m , 

These. are prevalent in Bundelkhand. escpeci: 
ansi; 


‘There is a special category of songs in Bundel- 
khand known as “Soura”. «These Songs, prevalent 
mostly among the peasants, are usuall; ; 
to the mother-earth. - This specific. t 
may have evolved from the Vedie per 
cations were prayer, songs. Bunde 
composers addressed ihe mother eart 
manner. One particular poet s 
puts on Kajal and Sindur and als 
robe, the. whole humanity looks at her 
The particular song starts with the. follo 


“Dharti Mata tene kajar dewe” 
But truly speaking these songs enous 
ed under the category of "Dohw 
couplets, and for their dev 
Joys and | sorrows o 





CRITICS 
HERE & ABROAD 


HAVE often been asked about 
my crities, specially press re- 
porters, how they deal. with 
my productions and shows, 
Whether they understand cor- 
rectly what I intend to express 
is the question. But I admit, 
my critics are a wonderful 
lot. ' With regard to my 
endeavour to express some emotion or theme or any 
artistic message I am not clear about myself. I do 
not know what I do and I do not mind if I don’t 
know it. Something comes spontaneously into me, 
there is an urge and I execute it in whatever way 
I can. I cannot explain why I exhibit it in a parti- 
cular manner. So I can never accuse my critics 
of either any adverse criticism or pat him on the 
back for an inclination towards encomiums, 
Regarding understanding an art element, to my 
mind, understanding is not so important as feeling. 
An artistic creation must vibrate within the hearts 
of the people in order to make it an object of uni- 
versal appeal. In the case of understanding many 
barriers come in the way in the shape of highly 
scientific technicalities, and language difficulties, 
There may be other obstacles as well, for example, 
lack of thorough knowledge and study of history, 
culture, mythology, religion and the like. But there 
is no man made shackle in the case of psychology 
of feeling, whichisa free gift of nature and through 
which man of every nationality comes closer and 
becomes intimate forgetting all feuds and 
differences. 


So an artiste who is sanguine about the artistic 
quality of his productions, or in other words, about 
striking the tender chords of sentiments in the 

' human hearts, does not care for any contrary com- 
ment. And if there is such a comment he must 
take it for granted that his production fails in its 
mission, and he tries to improve thereafter. A true 
artiste is aware that the human being is endowed 
with-a feeling of appreciation: of beauty and, of 


course, the skill to awaken that feeling depends 
upon the artiste himself. Critic or no critic, he 
works hard to create beauty, because he knows that 
only beauty can move the human feelings. 

Now, talking of critics, whose feelings are 
moved or who proverbially have a keener sense of 
appreciation of beauty in movements and lines, I 
must unhesitatingly say that all of them, without 
any exception, yield to the common blunder of - 
falling a prey to the ravishing nature of beauty. In 
dealing with the aesthetic: aspect of any creation 
they are unanimous in their opinions, 


The critics everywhere are always eager to 
probe into the depths of the mystery of Indian art 
and ask questions to quench their thirst regarding 
it. What I strongly feel is that among the Indian 
critics there is a drawback of looking into the art- 
of their own country through western eyes, Indian 
pressmen are not to blame. Not only they, every- 
one of us is educated in the western and more 
particularly, in the Anglicised way, so our approach 
has become foreign. We make this mistake without 
knowing that it is a mistake. The Western approach 
to Indian art is excusable in the case of a westerner. 


Coming to the most important factor of judging 
my creations by Indian and western critics, I have 
often deaiphered, though through a sophisticated 
balanced scale, that the respective approaches are 
very subtle, but nonetheless interesting. An Indian 
critic, as he is well versed in, and is a part and 


parcel of Indian culture, history and mythology, is 





hy on the stage, Sol. re 
he persuasions of the impressario 1 had to go 


eet the newspaperman. "Phe reporter did not . 


e at all. -He had neither personality nor 
peech. However, Mr. Terry talked for a 
tes and thereafter went away. While 
“he presented ‘mea book, I put it. on 
table and did not like to go through it 


ear the same table: 


towards the En 


n o acis the e title aabt my notice 
eagerly turned’ the pages of the book. I saw 


amazement that on every page a: painting. 
ttern has been drawn. I pondered over 
madness of the eminent art critic and could 
’ ose the: mystery with al admiration 7 


The backa: 


conglomeration ot 
awings and lines. 


pontaneously- creep- 


Me. the patterns of 
jents,. My dance move- 


bakra (wheel), hills, > 
series of Álpana 


beauty, to realise it an 


mon man. 1 owe my 


“word “Rahi € 
distances, 


a to ramal ao the regu r 
ment of the palanquin bearer: whl 
heavy load, 


men), Kahar Viraha (of 
Viraha. (of washermen) : 
of the EK har caste were 





"MT v FAIS pa 4 
ls: itam A 


rumana a BEY ud 


was silhouetted: À against the sky. Red silk 
golden spire, The t 
kn 





the large-eyed golden Vishnu: looked down : upon 


him and AU or 


Vishnu 3 reappeare ^de d p Sian 


ellery and pearl necklaces, Underneath the gold - 


lovely stone image carved by an artist called 

abrata. This information was inscribed in ancient 
oO one of the stone. pillars of the main audi- 
ai 


mgovind stood on the paved ‘stone terface 
"surrounded the main temple. He marvelled 
t the work of the forgotten artist Jayab: 
olar Ramgovind went around the. C 
eading inscriptions which recorded the gifts 
g and subjects, Time was frozen in one mass, 
seen iih pee one upon another. 


; up ‘to the main “audience 
by brass lamps and 


wer order. 


“majority of -people Uu 
; lluminated. 
ignorance. i f 
Pals : 


den metal mirror, They poured 
mi a 


and honey 


govin: i th th se 


priests who changed the simple white apli batb 





the Great iple. Ki 
a group of pilgrims. 
ipp ' honoured house. We 
flames of: the brass the dust of your ‘feet 
tors had done, or the glory tion. You ean all be 
i "med image, deco- is the bead of the ! : 
: ^ pock marked, short teman came forward. | 


grey heir, a handsome face, stamped with t 
hess and decay of a 8p pent line of decadent’ 
re , 


woman, with stumps . o ban 

for alhs, stretching two fingers ofa stering 
from which the other fingers had rott 

govind knew her, She was Mani, a 


, a pi erin e 
ted piece of ge th OUR her mouths wife, before she was driven out of home d 
the hum of a bee hive. The H LI “nis . illness. Guni Pal barked at her and asked 
: nd «Way, with needless abuse. Ramgovind ha 


-put some coins from the waist folds of his 
dou silk dhoti He never met a beggar without 
& Frightened. by the. abuse Mani hobbled 
ovind said eurtly, “1 will meet you all at 
e for evening "Arati" I am going home nc 
ep v d never tike, this. What made him er 


xXx avs 


- Stars were strewn across the dark sky. Pi gri 

part “sold to came in dense crowds for evening. worsh 
i king the pre came with offerings of flower garlands * 
bad a large buildin to them- . . banana leaves, Bright hand woven cotton 





rning oil lamps. The 

: who sat and recited 
a tional songs, Esch one 
ms had to. «circle 


when. Vishnu's 


e most Poi ete 


i Pak dod 
few. Pre 


wn Ramgovind's. face, leaving wet patches « ón “his 
am silk dhoti. He forgot the world. He was in an 
cy of happiness, The spluttering -terches, the 
the diamond set gold face of the idol all 
ed together and faded out before. the. great 
in Ramgovind's: heart e.g coros 


When: the ritual worship. Was over, Ramgovind 
ed on the marble steps of the main 

-Guni Pal touched his feet and sat down 

xt o hin “Thakur, I am in trouble, That is 
y E came here. Vishnu has given me bad. luck. 
is born sickly and deformed. He is getting 
weak for no reason." Eamgovind stared. at 
issipated face of Guni Pal:and said nothing, “I 

to offer prayers on a big. scale, I will spend 

h money, One thousand and one rupees for 
e worship and then at your. feet I will place 
undred rupee notes. This son is my only heir.” 


lal cous seared thi 


would grive away 


“Then I would 
said ‘exasperated, 
in your list of de 
Pandit, more, kind 


Be 
ne to- ‘you for:« our family: 
i iH go to anothe 


Guni Ex walk off. 
to All my Unlettered bells 
done" —— 


Ranigovind smiled. 
wil make you a true- Brahmin, 
grateful to me for showing you the correct way. 
“Thakur, you do not understar th needs 
ordinary human being ae 


constellations. 

learning which he had. 
dazzled like the diamond ive 
Silk pennants flapped ad 








: : from: the influence € 
-" lipstick-society girls, sh k 
E => faith i 


Arial s. father, 
was mot very well-off. 
Sel nineti : 


, His house. portrayed thi 
_ he was, Simple and 
vore, it Shunned -g 


i RUN got ES telegram in the 


evening, 


it ran thus: “Strange 


z burglary in the house, Come 


immediately”, 

The words oof the wire 
amazed: Arun, What it meant 
by ‘strange’, Surely, his father, 


The outer: one, which housed. him, and 
spacious, had in it some old chairs and a ta 
poor apology for modem costly furniture, = 


Atún; ‘Harish ‘Babu ealled his son asid 
need not worry about the valuables. They 
even touched. But what. strikes. me is the! 
choice. of things. when OS eee 


who hed wired him, "knew 
m. would pe off his guard by the word 
e had been all his life a teacher of | 
Was perfectly at-home with. words: that. 
men off their feet, : 


I was about sunset. The golden hüe of the 

. setting sun could hold no charm for him. Instead 

o> Re pondered and pondered over a cup of tea where 
his immediate task lay, 


Arun. looked rather bewildered E 
motionless. gazing with vacant. eyes at his fa 


— Two portraits of Sita, one, a nice p 
oilpainting that was hung in her bedroo 
Of her favourite sarees have. been burgi 
father said. i 


Not long after he made up his mind and imme- 
diately wrote a letter to his boss informing him. of 
& week's absence, 


.., Arun started for his village home by the night 
rain. His mess-mates kept on wondering but Arun 
dept mum over his sudden ‘departure, 


: dwelve-hour journey by train and the last 
wo hours had to be covered by boat, 

ing in full fury when he got down from 

i alf a mile’s walle and Arun reached- his 


i in torrents, . Burglary that 
connoted. a great suffering. for.the burgla 


—Sita had Anuradha, your sister, as 
panion bed that night. As the night E. 
ture sufficiently came down due to t 
they lay in slumber like people- struck. 
by thrombosis... E 





ta looked through her big black eyes. 


usband. 
"was looking 


g 
he second time he was meetin 
tently at his wife. A girl so 
d charming could not but 


purglaries äre not Uncommon 


this one strikes. me. as somethin; 


had a touch of mellowness in his voice. 


ita had full vision of Arun's eyes. Those were 
oks of affection and entreaty.. 

ie moved closer to her husband, She realis- 
he was being tormented by Some mental 


- ita, Arun said, more sweetly, I am fortu- . 


having you as my wife. May I, without 
ig you, ask you a question ? B 
a nodded. in full consent” l 
an you throw any light on the burglary ?. 1 
agging suspicion that the burglar might be 
n man, having some fond link with the 
urgled. MEM 
a too had that suspicion. Could it be he? 
of those days were stil fresh in her 
_ She strove hard to forget them, things that 
beyond her reach, things that would always 
n à dream to her......could not Almighty 
her power to bury those thoughts in dark 
n? : 
irs rolled down her cheeks as those memo- 
ipshed in her mind, 2 
, no, she must make a clean breast of every- 


- Sita, he enquired pleadingly, why are you 
ing? Have I been very much rude to vou? 
Oh, no, Sita replied in sobs, I am in great 


ent. L shall have no peace of mind until I tear 


ages of my early life to you, 0 Adds 


Several. years ago. A boy. and a girl were 
ng in a mango-grove. They had several play~ 


re them, dolls, trifles and crockery. The 
senior to the girl by about : 

ting the frolicsome operatio 
the boy cried out, you need rot 
^ Sour father is out in th 
have a long series of rituals 
the dolls are just married, 


t five years, 


weeks as those memories 


shed in her mind. 


properties. 
their breasts, proba Use y were 
same caste. . Nirmal Mookherji had two brilliant 
sons in Subhankar and Dipankar, Of them Dipan- 
kar was more meritorious. After his noted acade- 
mie career Subhankar. was well placed in life 
having been in the Judicial Service. Dipankar 
won à scholarship in the School Final examination 
and was a student in a Calcutta college, - 
Haridhan Guha, on the. other. hand, was the 

proud father of two lovely girls, Sati and Sita, Sati 
had been married, her beauty providing her with a 
worthy husband. > ^ ` De ut e 

. The family-intimacy had its repercussions. 
Dipankar and Sita had been playmates in their 
childhood and as they grew in years this childhood 
friendship grew into intimacy. But this evaded 
the suspicion of the elders, 

—Bita, Dipu in an imploring tone would say, 

qo t feel for. me when I remain in Calcutta? 

uppressed her sigh. She had no answer 


days 


‘the little green mangoes and 


ompetition, oblivious of every- 





f yore. "The vast. ades : 


ofthe country had. little 

Dipuda might be right 

, must move with the 
? Could she defy her 
detw Pooks 


d to wait and | watch. Meanwhile 
te scholarship f for. two. years for a doc- 


us youth, an: eager "devote in the 


f know ledge he: saw in iia ray of light. He E 
up a promising eareer. for himself 


crash the barriers that surrounded 


y ve by. Unsuspectingly, 
thee was in search: ‘of a suitable match: for 


Out six miles aw "av From ‘their village Hari- 


abu finally “ehose Arun. as his prospective | 


= 
to-do family but 

; nal selection of him 

education, good physi que and 

f. take long | for a promising 


sper, he thought. Sita could: not open 


: The night was ch dark. ain | 
The. village. roads became slushy, | 
madness to come out in the open that i 

But Nature's fury was no barrier 
who lost his : 


with a shovel 


From his look 


But he Was ing 
; g had struck h 
mind out of commission, 


Incognito. = 

“He was desd tired. 
vision but he was ass 
tiger to pounce upon 
Work idc sen i 


a bia cavity, He wi 
the pu [ 


ure of his life, took F 


and sarees and then disappeared lu d. 


Some "ine after Arun got a deter 
It was written by an unknown hand. 
Arun Babus 
¿Lam a Stra) to yeu but not to vou 
Sita. You have robbed rae of the mos 


_ Weasure of my life and in return I have 


away some trifles. - I.need these to sustain 


May God keep both of you in happiness. 


—D 





A PLAY IN THREE ACTS | 
Y DHANAN JAY BAIRAGI 





o sleep 
ance to dream 


To die 


And perch 





f eds Prof. EBA. 

: G th ty-sir, well-built 

and espectacled, and dressed in a dhoti, pun- 

jabi, shoes, with a lot o: ooks i in one hand and 
an umbrella in the ot 


Realising that the. woman's seréam. has come 
from within, Debabrata rushes forward and 
mocks at the door, He leaves the books and 
brella near the door, and goes to the back 
of the house, visibly disturbed, His knocks on 
the window, as he calls out to open up, are dis- 
nctly heard. 


Then: Debabrata himself opens the window 

ud enters the room, The light above continues 

o swing. He advances towards the sofa set, to 

nd Asha Choudhury lying unconscious; he 

gets startled and steps aside. He goes to the 
door. loding to De Anterior. and cries out. as 
£ 


Asha Choudhury. > 


the. electric lamp 
h 


e finds a thin rope | 
with a noose. at one. end on the ground, which. 
he picks up. He then looks up to find another Zo 


rope hanging from the rafter. A stool lies 


its side on the ground. There is a letter on | 


he table, which he picks up, reads and puts 
ick. He brings water from a jug in the corner 
and sprinkles it on her face. He suddenly 
das into the street after opening the outer 
and comes back finding. nobody there. 

ow he doer not bolt the daor , but keeps it 


(Pause) Where am 
your own house. 


(Sighs epi) Couldn't do it. | 
ad your letter. You 
ide, but fate was 
ett | Cord mapped 


p th ep, at fhe yi 


Of course, x quer be dii fe 


: : Who.can assure of peace: áfter death? 


To die, to. sleep, 
And perchance to dream 
Ah, there's the rub. 
Hamlet too failed 


1 think you read. much, es eU 
Yes, that's my profession—to resá ana to 


teach. 


i: Oh! (Sits up, with legs “hanging down). 


Asha Choudhury ks much youn 
despite her thiriyfive yea 


aring . 
and a blouse, and her hair 
( Debabrata Smiles) ` 


: No joke please 


e a » laughing stock, and 





1 wish you won't mention this incident » Bene 


a ASHA Do you think it’s so easy? I've tried my 
VU e but failed miserably. 
Oh, I orget” it... Is there. “anybody else in 
guse? 


use m ine for a personal question, Are you 


DEBA; Your husband— ° =. 
COASHA: —is alive, but not here. . 
. Deba: I see. (Pause), Any relatives? 
: A: They cart stand my sight, 
t Oh (Pause). Then you are alone here? 
(With a pale smile) Absolutely, (Strokes 
- her foot), Qh, Godt , 
= poes it. still pain ‘you? 


Way don't you. ap Poly some medicine? 
There's nothing to be shy about, So long 
, 88 you are alive, you have, .got to take care 


Asha tidies 
: Why don't you. rink som 
do you good. 


: My oe What do you 


street announcer? Besides, who 
lieve such a cock-and-bull story? 


: What I mean is, we have m 


circumstances, - and unless I aedi 
with the broad details of my life 
puzzling to you, ~~ 


t Don't worry, Suppose we enter th he t 


during the last act of the play. Yet w 
easily be led to believe — it's. only 
beginning....I didnt know is 30 ate 
tne get along go 


: The kettle is on the fire; you know? 
: Oh, I see. Then I wont miss my fi 
: Whats that packet you are carryin 


: Lilies. Pala adores them, Pal: 


That's why I wanted to ru 

sounds funny, but she has d 
habit of her own, If I reach home 1 
the evening, she will be on ten 
pacing up and. down the Toom anc 
verandah, 


: Then I should'nt detain you. 
: Ws all right. An intellectual « 


away from his cup of tea, 
daughter is very mischiev T 
she sees her mother walking to ; 
she catches her sari and follows. h 
shadow, 


: How many sons do you have? 
: Two, Both of them are studyin 


School. We five form our little fam 


: You area lucky man, A happy hon: 


No counting the days; 


: Palais. not much educated, 


humane enough. When the. girl We 
after the two boys, I bromised her 
mond ring, She longs for one, = =~ 
(Hurriediy. getting up) Just a minu: 
water must be bollin o 
Asha goes inside Debabrata. 
his books and puts them all 
Bimal: enters. calling outs 
sister”: Bimal is twentgtwo gears. 
- of good complexion, and his ey 
E face indicate childishness He 





sing a out it? I 

: y day of the year, You 

ust have seen. me inva bus or a tram, 
otherwise at some. meeting. 

h, no. Definitely not in a tram or bus. 

have my own car. 1 used to go to school 

in. trams, never afterwards. Wonder how 

propie enjoy a: tramride, packed like sar- 


What else can they do ? 

iI hate crowds. Can't stand them. That's 
hy I get out of ‘Calcutta during the Pujas 
very year. I know the trains too are over- 

crowded, and so. 1 don't go near them, not 
even planes. 1 go in my car, it costs me 
less. Of course, once in two years I have 
got to change my car for a new one. Old 
ears give a lot of trouble, 1 had a Jaguar 
previously. Now I have bought an Austin, 
A90, sporting model, convertible type. 
Very interesting, 


IMAL: (Opening his cigarette case) Cigarette? 


No, thanks. I don’t smoke, 

You seem to be a very calculating type, 
not even. addicted to smoking. I’m dying 
with this habit. Must have at least thirty 
a day. Actually, I have to offer others 
“more than what I smoke myself. I say, 
whats the matter with Calcutta? Prices 


ae are spiralling from day to day. See, for 


instance, this. suit. Very expensive, you 
“know. It's notready to wear, (Shows the 
label on the inside) John Burness, you see, 
and you know how costly it can be. But 
the cutting is. superb. 
I've read their advertisements. They pro- 
mise to make any village boor: smart with 
their clothes. 
: (Without caring for his words), Look at 
the crease. I tried various ‘tailors, but no 
"one can beat these people, Of course, 
their charges are high. Have you seen 
this tie? Anti-crease, "Twist it whatever 
ay you like. (Twists and shows). All 
silk, made in England. I got a'dozen from 
A friend returning from abroad, 


. know they say, ‘A. gentleman is 
known: by his collar and shoes’. Look at 
«my collar, My shoes, you know, (puts his 
leg on the table and shows) are Italian and 
they shine. I polish them daily myself, 
otherwise they won't last, . (Suddenly 
“ Jooks at his wrist watch). What's happen- 
ed to Sister Asha? I’m in a hurry. 1 
ave purchased cinema. tickets, 

Cinema? At this time ? ` 

; Nine o'clock show, That's my habit. I 
don't go to any other show. Don’t you— 
I seldom go since I have stopped seeing 

ee pictures; 


at all. 


y oak pl 
pre qa fet the camera wasn't loaded 
(Debabrata becomes slightly seri- 


ous), 
: What? Now you feel you were fooled . a 


DEBA: 
ASHA: 


BIMAL: 


bit, don’t you? How else 

ifa renowned professor li 

a victim of a practical j 

girl student ? Cox 
I see you have paid me in my own coin. © 
What harm is there? It’s your own com, 
Sister has spoken the truth. If you read 
much, you will become a fat-head. That's 
why 1 put a stop to my studies, 


DEBA: What do you do now? 


BIMAL: 
DEBA:. 
BIMAL: 


: He has a vast: 


: It’s not the usual property. 


: Ow! 
: And his only successe 


Nothing, 

Nothing ? 

Are you curious where I get my money ? 
property. 

I don't think it'll last long, if he continues 
like this. 


the famous writer—Purnachandra— 
‘Purnachandra’s nephew? 
both. te the cars : 
and. houses, and the r y: ities: a 
Tell me one thing, if it is not too much. to 
ask. How. do you spend your tin VUES 


You are. 


: (Laughs loudly) My 


any time at all. 
badminton, motor liue 


:. Don't tell me you play all i 
tIplay some and see others. 


Let me finish T 


restaurants, ele 
find ; 





His uncle is o 


ž Gad "Let me have a small tete-a-tete 
with Asha-di. 
| Then Pd be terribly late. 


a: What do you say? How can I waste any 
time now? I’ve to rush home, pick up à 
d. then. dash to the picture. 
i, I have completed all odd jobs: 
Number. one, I have fixed up a luggage 
carrier on the top of the car; -Number two, 
I have booked the car for servicing ; Num- 
ber three— Nu 
It wasn't necessary to. o all this. I told 
you not to do anyt with 
L:l hate to put off the work till the last 
minute. Are you sure. of getting leave 


out of my mind 
Uncle has written from Delhi, 


There are two vacancies in the Education 


: Good. Heavens ! It slipp 
altogether, 


They have advertised in the 


Department. 
-If you are 


papers. Here is the cutting, 
interested, PH get all details. - 


A: 1 don't want it for the present. . 


So, after all, better sense has prevailed on 
; Good. You know, Sir, whenever a 
devil possesses Asha-di, "she takes our life 

üt. For some days now, she has been 
raving about a post in Delhi. Thank God, 
now she has given up the idea. 


BAS: But make sure that another devil hasn't 


“possessed her Again, 
Ll: What do vou mean ? - 
: It’s a dreadful disease like malaria. You 

“ean’t get rid of the complaint completely, 
^ once you get accustomed to woo the devil. 


HA: (Laughs) You have a wonderful sense of 


humour. I tell-you nobody will. take you 
for s professor. 


out th 'undezlyin wi 
meeting. 
So long, then. 


other as they. go out. 
saved ny We alking eo 
» fe he: trar 


> OF course, Fm all Hehe 


: 8o. kind of you. 


> You. don't look it. 

What's. happened ? 

: There's no point in. making him wait 

much delayed. = ; 
i'm 1 off just now. 


oor) Sir, do you 
"ur I:delay you a bit more? 
No. Im in a hurry. You'd b 
on... We shall certainly meet ag 


“As a matter 

wanted to accompany you, but— 
Debabrata goes away smiling 
goes back into the room, 


: Quite a Jolly fellow, but gets glued te 


seat. 


:-1 wish. to clear a tew matters w h ye 


: Go ahead. . 


: I-told you not to step in Bere. Wh: 


you come 7 
: I know, but I had to give yo 


ASHA : "You are still young. 


BIMAL: 


ASHA: 


Your people won't. relish your comi 
so often, : 

What do 1 cate? They are jealous. 
and spread. many a false tale abo 


When you have to stay in their ] 
can't afford to flout them. You hav 
whole future to think about. AH of 
look upto you to be made hap 


:{ (Laughing) Why. are you so strang 
What have I done now to make 
happy? I come here, because I 1 
What's there in it? I knew fron 
meeting in: Madhupur how well y 

ciated me. ^. 
(Sighing deeply) 1 know. it: 


H you. did, 
hi heri 





L: AH. right, 


I cant, Bimal 1 can't. 


“the use of recaling the 


trouble.- If you really care for me, stop 


coming here, Promise me— 


What are you talking, Asha-di ? > 
(Excitedly) You heard me, didn't you? I 


¿know how much. they can harm you. 1 


want you to go about freely in this wide 
world. with a raised chin, 


i (Goes near her) ] ean’) make any head or 


ail of. what you say, Tell me exactly 

what’s happened, 

Please don’t worry 
Keep my word and go home, 

Asha-di. If that’s what you 

want, I shallo't be here any more and be a 


me further. 


; nuisance to you. But Pim really surprised, 
I'm being pushed away by the one I love 


most, -I lost my father, before I was old 


«enough to understand him correctly, They 


ey he used to dote on me. Nobody could 


replace his affection in my family, not even 


my mother, I tried my best, but somehow 
I couldn't get attached to my mother, as 1 
hould—- 

fs not proper, Bimal. Your ‘mother can 


. never bear to be detached— _ 


got from you what I failed to get from 
my mother, 1 know what itis, but what's 
past, when you 
urn me out like this. Still I respect you 
nd I won't call ón you for a few days. 
Sot a few days. It should be till I send 
or you. again. 
you say. (Pause) Send me a mesage 
you bis like to go i» Hazaribagh. 


ASHA: 


Dit can't be. 


"eR Rs. 
Sum e 


euna 
geum p 
TE 


¿AE 
HT. 


+ came —- ; 


E 
q 


] got from you what I: failed to get from my mother. 


gom a a 
-o m 


they are, I don't want him to have any 
connection. with me, E 
Don't you realise his Bappi- 

ness to have you back? . See 

stop being obstinate. Let ; 
Hazaribagh: : 
No, 1 tell you. Let the boy pro sper as he Us 
is. His mother is dead. “Aren't there 
many motherless children? He wil be 
one of them, 


: What does. he gain by. it? 


: Why? o Dont: you have. respect and love 


BIMAL: 


BIMAL: 
ASHA: 


BIMAL: 


his very memory? My 
boy will do Hk e for his mother, That'll 
be my fond desire. I don’t want to meet 
him even by a stray chance. 1f he comes 
to know of my present life, he would be 
much grieved and may even be ashamed to 
own me publicly. No, I wont see him. B 
Then you wil slowly be reduced to ashes __ 
in your hearts flame, yearning for your son. 
Iwish I were, but I'm hot, My son has got 


for your father 


his father, holds. a respectable position in. - 


society, and is well provided for. He lacks 

hothing. 

I don't follow you. "Are you sure you 

aren't sick ? 

Now you. get along, ‘Bimal, and don’t you 

call here again unless sent for. 

me you will keep my word. I want you 

to become a great man, a SS man, 2 

an idealistic man a= — ; 

I promise, sister. Bye bye. 
After Binat departs, 2 o 
standing for a while and tidies up the 
i es Debabrata's. 





Promise |. 


Have you asked him ? 7 
No, 


Why did'nt you? — 
t Couldnt get a suitable: opportunity. 
Robi. Dutt -gazes intently at-Asha. 
wal you. answer me a question ? 
i es, 

If you get a pes v vin. «you ask him? 


Perhaps not. . 
(Gets angry) So you are oling me ali this 
time, are you? You he been. tempting 


‘Bimal to you ? A 
g in money—its a 
: nance fora picture. 

r If the pi ‘ture flops, and vou incur loss? 
la business you: must. expect Both profit 
and loss, so 
Nevertheless, 1 can't ask him. . 

(Gets up and walks to and fro) You are so 
concerned about Bimal’s probable loss, but 


you don't even raise your little finger at _ 


m complete fiitalion. 


suffer your taunt today, Robi. Um 
“Let me go and lie down. 
vour heart has yed far away 
but it doesn't matt er. d wont be 
Try, anyway, 500 E 
Asha. raises hero eyes dd gazes 
dreamily at him. ^ 
Don't you gaze at me like that. "Those eyes 
could fool me in the past, but not now. 
Believe me, Robi; Tm not well to-day. and 
you. too. T think, are hot Cerv sober. To- 
orrow morning— 


‘Frailty! “Thy name is woman’, There 
was a day when those very eyes begged 
- my mercy. They are trving to devour me 
today. I was en idiot and I. succumbed 
to your beauty. - 


With all this, 
family, and. support a "wr 


| is, can you deny it? — 
your friend's 


. will “be rele 


Calcutta. - 


ciation, ta 
moment, 3 
up his disi heu glass). 


Stop drinking, Robi. You've ha 


se t get me the mone 


wi 1 he my last effort, | 
o d 















ans I please. 
Daole broken. I can’t maintain you 


any further. — 
Probably you are unaware that I haven't 
aken ay money from you. for the last six 
















: (Enraged) The house rent is to be paid, 
“you. know that. It has. come to one 
anod rupees. The landlord ds kicking 
: a row every day. 

It's all right. PM arrange. that, 

Bravo! If you can, why don't you give it 
just now? I'll clear myself. off the. debt. 
“1 don't have it with me. 4 

You will have to borrow from Bimal only, 
isn't i? Give me a note, - YO go and 
. collect it from him. . 

eo d won't be proper... 

t know. Nothing is proper. He may take 
it amiss. Why should I suffer any non= 
sense for his sake? I “won't take a ‘no’ 
from you today. I want at least five 
hundred now. . Come on, write a short 
: note on this paper ` 

No, I won't— 

m see how you don't. 

Debabrata approaches the outer door 
slightly before this and now enters 
othe room by pushing the door open. 
Excuse me. 

to Who. are you? 

(Surprised) Professor? | 

forgot my umbrella here. 

Oh, yes. (Gives him. the umbrella). 

‘It’s. quite late, I know. After I passed 
three stops, 1 remembered my umbrella. 1 
. got down from the tram and came back, 

1: (Vexed) You got your umbrella. You 
may go now, Good-night. 

Would. you lend me your pen please? 
(Sits down). 

Why ? 

said, give it. : 

What do you mean? Who are you anyway? 
t won't help you. ‘Please give.me the pen. 
Robi Dutt is surprised, mechanically 
he gives the pen. 

What are you writing? 

A cheque, : 
For what? . ; 
For the house rent, What's your name ? 
Robi Dutt -— 

: Tve crossed it. Five hundred rupees. 
Ob. oed the na. in his ape Five 




















































urs 











Cw 





balance. in the bank. 

` (åoproaching Ashaj. 1 didnt 

you had such a galaxy of friends. 

Ties to go out before Asha 
s her head. Debabrata gets up 





A: Now 1 1 wish yi 
t Good-night, (Hurri 
: Why did you think 4 insults 
< this? > a 
DE don't get 


and I gave it 
: Clag! Do you 


: TD took him otherwise fni 


: You are playing. with | fire, 


: He isn't my creditor, I told you that =- 
: Oh, yes. Im sorry. He is your fast 








: " ‘case he is my husband ? a 
: I'd pray to God to rescue you. ^ E. 
: It’s no laughing matter, I tell you. He's 

an old friend of mine. Pm obliged to him | 












for a fresh lease of life he gave me... 
the way he Was. 
talking to you. He looked like an un- - 





scrupulous creditor. That's. why, to save us 


yous 


: What ? Who gave ‘you the: right to save 
me? 

: Why? You yourself, 

: 1? What do you mean ? ; 

: This evening, aftex 1 entered your. house. r 







on hearing your cies and pulled vou 
of the jaws of death, I became your frien 


a 





of ray life, rd better. do with ire only. 


t Oh, i see. : E 
: Go ahead and see. Ive no objection. EE 
Oh, it's too late. Let me get along. 


(Closing the door) No, you. ae noy going. 
Sit down. 


: Why ?....I've already told you how. my 


wife would be restless till I reach home. _ 
By now she must have covered at least; ; 
three miles walking in and out. CU 


i: Will you please keep quiet? : = 
: God Almighty! You lose your temper with 








a helpless fellow like me! All the while ` a 
you were like a kitten before your creditor. 


friend. But, you. know, many a time dt 


< happens that friends do change to eredi- _ 


: Please: note Tm in no mood to joke with. 


B Very good. Then let me: get. out. M 


^ allow me to go unless 
tuously for the little help 


.tors. We are naturally helped by our - 
friends, who would collect the principal _ 









together. with interest. 





you. now. 












(Firmly) No, I won't let y 
Gosh! Pm. ‘done for, I thi 







see you. She will pre- 
asty snacks for you — 
ay not be so delighted as you 


will you introduce me to her? 


As my fri ourse, if you dont 


: ld I object? I only 
wonder which woman would welcome with 
Y sb. d's friend like me? 
What's wrong with y 
Im.so- own d ity; I came out of 
know. me as a 
scover it soon, 
already, Do you 
hink- still be pleased? 
| be frank with you, 1 havent thought in 


i to A rome quy 


captive till ten in the ni night today, How 


will she take it? P 
¿Ti tell her the whole. truth, 


SEA: What? You would say a pretty girl was on | 


the point of putting her head in a noose to 
hang herself, and to save her you jumped 
inside the room through a window. Then 


you. wrote a: cheque for five hundred 


rupees and managed to send away her 
creditor with it Wh ould: believe such 
a fantastic tale? ^ 


: Whatever it is, she wi | have? more faith in 
me than you, ul 


| a cheque to Robi 


: be oed "The bank people will 
confirm it. 


: Robi Dutt! 


The proof for the money _ 
towards the house rent 


fail to grasp your. 


ved for Pala's 


d ring. Howev he won't mis- 
A rstand me, although. she may in' the 
beginning. But, believe me, I never wanted 


to do any harm to you. 


(Laughs) What's happened to. your play- 
ing with fire? : 


3A: Enough of it. Ive already. burnt m hands. 


You thought t of making me a slave of 


|^. yours by issuing a cheque for five hundred 


rupees, isn't it? Has it now. ‘gone to your 


head that Asha’ ‘Choudhury cannot be cap- 


| tured so easily?” Once. you set foot, you 


can't escape from my trap. 


" You mean all this is a hoax — putting a 
‘noose to your neck, and shouting for help? 
i or 


is seen the glow of 
Debabrata enters as 


Debabrata, 


LOI think you dido anticipate: me 
c (Slightly ed). it us 


ving his attendan: 


“thought: 
: Oh. 1 see, If you remember 





is, which you 

who knows what 
; lam just a 
and how can I 


aly solitos: is not 


talk. You simply sit down "and read . 


> books of yours, 
ere. isn't E single book with. me worth 


ds it? 


are ‘college t text. books; some are 


ef ence books and the others are notes. 


lay, T have to teach a poet, whom 1 don’t 


ke at all 
Whois he? 


ennyson, His writings: ate not extra- 


lary, but, of course, he became the: 


Poet Laureate in n Victoria's time. 
had a poem - of. in my B.A. class... 1 
ed it somehor B 

Which poem is it? > 


T don't remember the title, but it’s. about a 


L who used to sit in a castle on the 
nk of a river, She would, look at the 
f through a" mirror, and when «she 
d life for the first time, the mirror 


he left the web, she left the loom 
| made three paces thro’ the room 
^ saw the water-lily bloom 
saw the helmet and the plume 
She looked down to Camelot 

Out flew the web and floated. wide 

he mirror cracked from. ‘side to side 

e curse is come upon me, cried, - 
«The lady of Shallot" 


But I kiüew many who are satisfied with 
the. shadow of life They have neither the 


age nor the. spirit to look at the real 


ughs) By 3 your serious talk, one is led 


A believe: that you Have tasted life. consi- 
: ly, 


hat's a sort of ego, Man feels he has 
iffered the maximum sorrow and» hard- 


p (Pause). I'd like to ask you a ques- 


; Providing of course — 


many children do you have? 


cone son, He doesn’t stay with me. 


you wish. to see his photograph? : 


0) Just a minute, (Gets an album 


drawer). ‘This is my son 


ree years old. We used to D 


usband's place, E 
hou ury, imt a COM 


how old is. your eldest 
boa twel e- 


; g- 
you know, grow up 


By the way, I think 
up Saroj recently. 


: saw him six y 


his voice too mi 
moustache must 
out. j 


(Suddenly rising). wi you have a cup of 
tea? 
I don't mind if it's there, 
Asha hurriedly goes inside, Debabrata 
sets sticks of tuberoses in 
| vase, Asha returns with 


A». It sounds funny. 
it, we are no bet 


thirst. Even 


are already. Testlessly- er aving 
evening tea. But I tell you this is an age- 


old practice. Some of the original 


tants in the hilly tracts of India wer 
of t of 


{Stoppin him) Probably. yo 
our student, 
ou're right. But isn’ 





For a Job... 

But you have one gee 

: There's a better job in Delhi. Ive the ne« 
cessary qualifications. I mean drying for 
it: 


. gu right, Tell me what I should write, 


ve made a draft, Will Peu basi a look at- 


to 


it t any more dar I will take | 


bring it back, 
will do. Sorry to bother you. 
-Debabrata advances towafds the door. 


1A: Please don't forget about this; Tye to send 


it tomorrow, 

How can I afford to torget your work? If 
I do, I know surely the report goes to 
Pala. (Laughs). So long. 


lamp is alight, 
comes and opens the 
key. He puts on the tight 
Asha,’ 

MUR Asha!. 


(Takes De übrabis. den. cup 
Who's this lucky person who 18 


you today? (Asha remains. 
“th Why 


Professor? 


all I see you've caug' 
good client, He looks an idiot 
realise the money. spent on y 
down the drain, He. has pai 


five hundred today. | 
cour don't know if he is an E: 
Che is a model gentleman, He do 
4e me with motives, as you all 


"Wonderful! Professor comes h 
teach you, 1 hope. E 
Um sorry 1 can't tell you ali the 


- remember, he is a happy hous 


his wife an 
He-has been 

to help me 

troubles. That's 
E BN what 


Out of your mo 
+ I don't care wheth 
9 believe. dt or not 





8 useless talk? I've 
g important, If 


1 ar it 
bi can’t you spend at least one day 
with me without fighting? l 
“can Í gain by it? 
"here's no loss either. 
What are you doing? = >> 
.Asha goes and gets whiskey and 
glasses. ES 0 


Don't you want it? E ZI 
Why not? Especially when you are serving 


| did it many times before, 
| You, remember those days? When I © first 
brought you te this house, I named it 
“Madhukunja.” . Pleasure used to emanate 
from you, Laughter and music, were conti- 
Gm ously heard, as if the house itself began 
ing. . o 

Really, Robi, do you remember how: often 
I used to change the decoration of this 
house? I recall that day when I bought a 


“carpet for five hundred rupees from one | 


Englishman. in  Ballygunge, who was 
transferred from Calcutta. You were ac- 
tually put out that day. 


Yes. This is that carpet, isn't it? It’s beyond | 


. recognition now, The house: hasn't been 
“whitewashed for a long time, The curtains 
e soiled and spider webs are hanging 


from the ceiling. (Both.of them look up). 


' Lets both forget those good old days, Robi... 


Robi Dutt pours whiskey in two 
glasses,: ~ : l i ; 
Take care, this is country whiskey. You 
ay get the kick easily; 2 
on't worry. (Takes a gulp) Oh, marvel- 
us. It's like meeting an old friend all of 

a sudden. ao 

For me this is the only friend: remain- 
ing now. All the old friends ate not to be 
traced. Rajani, 1 think, has expired. Pra- 


matha has obviously left Calcutta. By the _ 


way, do you remember ‘Rajsekhar? 


- You mean him, whose poetry you used: to. 


like most? EUM 
es, He was a real poet of heart and soul. 


what recollections I hav “When. 


eace departs unnoticed, dis memory lags 

ehind fully slouched, Emitting deep ‘sighs 

the solitary cell" - vu PO 
t 


oo seem to be composing poetry like | 


friend, we aren't. in Heaven, 


st like floral vermin 
wishes, the heart's core 


= them ‘cane: for 


-rid of us? Ye 


Don't you. s 


his profession 
n the people 


es th 
Why did it happen 
in the reason. 

Please, Robi, is 
today. Forget 
(Pauses a while) 
was coming, H 
mystery. How, many contracts have 1 re- 
fused! I hàve lost my self-confidence now. 
My mind is. disturbed. I know I didn’t. 
treat you also well that day. Um. 
awfully sorry. How I wish I co 


- last attempt and produce one 
picture! nr 


Is:anybody expected? 
No; " N nEs o ; 
| see, If its some useless fellow, 
r away. I don't-feel like wasting 
. for nothing. pha 
Bi 


: No, I am not. 
LL. Then why ar 





After I entered the temple, I lost sight of you. 


BIMAL: My God! What's come over you, Asha-di? 


You appear as if You can’t live. unless you 
turn. me out, 
ies Are you. satisfied? Now please go 
away. Don't try. my patience any more, 
All right, Um off. I have realised today 
that whatever my. people. Say about. you 
is correct, You are deviod of noble senti- 
“ments, and you are only ‘self-centred. If 
oo its otherwise, how can you forsake your 
Taniy and run away as you have done? 
I should. have understood you long ago. 
Any, way, better late than never. Get out. 


ught you sincerely longed for Saroj 
senselessly planned to fulfil your wish. 
e on youl With the setting- Sun, you 
start your drinking bout, and. youre 
ashamed of letting me in, You could have 
en plain in your talk, without mincing 
s. Alright, Pm going and 1 won't 
come back even if you send: for me, 
Bimal goes. Asha stares in that direc~ 
tion for a few: moments, slowly. goes 
in and closes the door. She looks at 
Robi lying. down, approaches him. and 
finds him asleep; She ‘Sits in a chair 
end finishes her drink in one gulp. She 
looks agdin at Robi and brings for him 
& shawl from the almirah, 
af few momeñts later) Who's that, Asha? 
es? 
had. a. sound sleep and dreamt as wel, 
4 aughs), oe : ; 


Then? i 

A last a cowboy led me to y 
saw me, you burst out laughin, 
as you continued to laugh. 
What's so resting about it? 
many meaningless things, 

He seemed. familiar to me, 
Who? E 

That cowboy. But for His a 
gait, manners, and accent 
those of Bimal, on 

Bi al? ic 


dream, I tell you, Asha, 

the money.. ‘Whatever | y ; dream, 
true c E 
ASHA: But, Robi — 


ROBI: Now I know, aimed Py 
elli Ther 


he will surely a verum 

It's all right, Robi. Anyw e 
to Bimal now, Go home ear 5 
be pleased, : 
, Qispiritedty) How can she? 

At your sight, 


Those days. are gone. As 1 rea 


my room lest my ‘sleep sh 
ed, And now? - F 
2 Go on: + zu 


vocabulary. Tm frighten 
Sarama’s burning tears and the c 
derisive laughter—I can't bear any 
Asha, 

To You are too ‘excited, Robi, 
No Let me wash my fac and 
TH be. ‘back. : a 

: Listen. Don't fall asleep, as you 
other day while washing your 
What's there to lose: even if 


Asha sits. along and has 
hums. a tune. A little: 
comes and presses the. 


: (Opens the door and surprised) 
What's the matter, tell me? Whene 
see me, you Bet startled. Ae 


your visit. 
: Ihave made your app! 
t 
















k part {n the drama 
"he character was— 














also. (Sings). i . 

Believe it or not, you bore and entertain 

at the same time. 

How is it? : "EINE 

"To put it correctly, you are. a fine jester. 

urray! You have begun to follow the 
ege students, od 


You mean the college students call you a 

























































jester? o. osse x EM m : livir oF openly . de 
They know better ways of doing things. house, entered the cinema and took to 
“They write on the black-board: ‘Prof. drink, When reached me that. my 

< Ghosh is a clown. o : husband was humiliated amongst his circle 

: I haven't heard anybody admitting how of friends, 1 used to feel happy about it. 
he is fooled. E f You know what happened later? 
Doesn't matter, 1 have at last made you DEBA: What. ÓN 
laugh. Otherwise, you always sit with a ASHA: He came here... 
serious frown on your. face. DEBA: Who? Mr. Choudhury? VOI 
You're right, Laughter has evaporated ASHA: Yes. He came and took the same seat 
«from my life. Weil, Professor, don't you where you are sitting now. His piercing — 
ever commit mistakes? looks weren't there. Appealing voice, He,- 
Where? In. arithmetic? came. to tell me how badly I treated himn, 
No, in the leaves of life. , . as a result of which how he suffered. Then. 
Of course, I do. I have indeed committed 1 broke into a guffaw of laughter before . 
“many mistakes. After all it’s in man's him. 

«nature. And I'm not inhuman, P l DEBA: So you have won surely? 7 
No, not the ordinary mistakes, but slips, ASHA: No, He didn't allow me to win--the devil. - 


which if once committed, you will have to 


regret the rest of your life. I mean irre- When I paid a deaf ear to whatever he 


evable mistakes said, he. stood at this door on his way out : 
E ^ wv at mi è jestion? and told | me--For the sake of. Sarojs. - 
Why do you put me such a question? a future, I would request you sincerely ‘to . 
"Suppose an ordinary middle-class girl, keep our differences with us only. Dont 
accustomed to simple food and habits, spoil his life’. It was nothing short of lash- ` 
grows up in the midst of want like many ing across my face With a whip and stamp- . 
others of her kind, If she is accidentally ` ing mercilessly my insulted motherhood 
married to a very rich man, what would | with his foot. Then he went away. Day. 
be. her mental reaction? = and night I brooded and brooded, couldn’ 
-1n the beginning she may be a fish out of feel happy for a single day, and 1 couldn't. 
water, but in due course she gets adjusted .even die with the satisfaction of having — 
-to the new surroundings, of course, if she hugged my darling son to me for once. 
co-operates towards this end, Above all, I couldn't forget for a moment | 
Who wouldn't co-operate, tell me? She the piercing words he darted at me on. 
heart and soul to please her husband. the plea of bettering my son's lot, I stop- 
rased. out of her mind the sad me- i ped acting in films, kept myself aloof from | 
her father’s poverty. She gave up ‘all activities, and then— . o oeo nO 
ng up her mother on her Then I know the rest. (He looks up and | 
.of wounding her hus- Asha. too follows su AR LS es 
e closes her face in her DEBA: Later our meeting had lace, which: 
A RU da esae in the beginning 











































ho was it “you. were so attentive to? 
intently at Robi Dutt's eyes) 
Ofessor. 
> Professor? (Hangs down his head) Oh. 
. Professor is Nini d Outside, and the 
tin comes. down. . 


-Svene ' Two | 
The same scene as before, after a few 
days. Whe the forte rises, Robi 
Dutt is $e i 


| better bring 
shall give 


BO casey shall 
ou up. What shall I wear, tell. me? 
cently made a suit of American 


m Ritz. It's really. ‘dazzling, you 


Karabr is ac good: girl. 1 rarely come 
"àcross such: a girl in the : 
"^^ educated, and: ‘quite: yo ng. 
a She may look too young in the film. 
"She's twenty—twenty one, Fine complexion, 
Dense long hair. Mery pleasing appear- 
"ance. 
: For Heaven's saké; don't you dare to fell 
-Ashadi about ‘Karabi, That wil 
Do you take me fora madcap? These things 
aren't meant for— 
Asha enters. 
& happening. here? E d 
didn’t yon. tell me befor mo 


, ROBI: 


: That means, yt 

a Film ‘Producer; ient to... 
She likes it without a doubt, 
it's natural fo 


ro a spicious da: 
You will have | 


Ho 
BIMAL: Si 


ASHA: 
BIMAL: 


ROBI: 


ASHA: 


ROBI: 
ASHA: 


ROBI: 


he canto = 

He'll suffer in life. ` 
I know many. tricks, sand yet. 1 am 
Ang. a lot. 
That's probab 
many tricks, 
T tell vou to i 
a picture with. Bim 
That means, you wi 
helping me? 
Not exact] 


believes. me so 


< how can I. deceive him? 


Gane Go ahead. It dads mat 


| all Take it trom me, I'll be least aff 


if he stops foming here, Our m 





know you, 
stop you from your evil dese: Doesn't 
: “conscience | to wreck that 


y: . 
Conscience No, It's revenge, Get it? Re- 
nge on Asha, the Beauty Queen, The 
ddress--No. 30. Cireus Avenue—has be- 
; familiar to me from the receipts 
e—Prof, Debabrata Ghosh. 


re pur pranks, Tell me what you 
o do 

La ghs) Come, come, that's the way. to 
shave, I say, don't you be. under. the 
impression that I don't know you fully. Pm 
iware of the various reactions by  press- 
the different. levers. I'll make you 

ance like a doll to-day. 


Bimal says, you. will approve 


From “apithin—Asha-di, Asha-di 
re comes Bimal, (Bimal enters). 
t the tea ready, Asha-di I have gent 
fo the snacks from Gariahat corner. 
I have already put the kettle on the fire. 
i Let me see, Tea or coffee? 
) Coffee without milk. (Asha goes in). 
Sound of Bimels car. 
BIMAL: 1 think the car has returned.  (Loudty) 
Asha-di, get the. coffee, The snacks have 
zeme c 
SHA: Why do you shout? Im not deaf. 
MA Oh, come on, Shall 1 help you? 
: Get "the ‘shacks from fhe car. — 
MAL: "The driver will get them. 


Meanwhile. Debabrata: comes to the 
doór with a canvas bag containing 
books in his right hand, a. packet oj 
snacks in his left hand, and his wm- 
< brella under his arm. He puts. the bag 
on the floor and presses the calling 
bell, Bimal opens the door and is sur- 
prised. Asha goes in by this time. 
What's it you have brought? 


- Snacks—the. very same items you have | 


asked your driver to fetch. -. i 
IMAL: But why are you carrying them? 
: First you take them. (Hands over the pac- 
ket to him). I was returning home from 
my tuitions, when I met your driver 
"coming here. He gave me a lt... 
That doesn't matter, but he shouldn't 
ave made you carry these things. its his 


y he's not to pame, 1 almost shat- 
fr ind: Mx, Dutt, 


E foul We “are 


Are you “frightened > Let me tell you, one day 
the professor’ s ife vill blasted to smithercens 


DEBA: Easy way. 
BIMAL: For what? |... - 
DEBA: For evaporation : 


else to worry al 

- ties can be fully utilised, B 
a way, you know. The more money in cir- 
culation, the better for the country. : 
Im afraid your remarks seem. to be tainted. . 


That must be due to your. defective hear- 


. ing. I am straightforward in what I say. 
By the by; what did you say the title is? ^. 
1 “Pluto’s Love. > 


Splendid. Even ue 
ence on you is obvious. : 

has: himself written the sseript, 
Es objection? : 


Why should I have. 

say, Pluto is à dead 

“mean the Sun, en! P 

looked upon by the. latter, then 

complete disaster. 
Ashe enters wi 


objection? As A 
ja bi, I 


ASHA: 
DEBA ; 


ASHA: 


screw in his 
DEBA: Tye mention 





i Chinese Chow- 


iue “Pluto's 


: Hor not? 


DEBA | You have: thrown on | me the “horns of. a 
| dilemma. How can I enter the people's 
minds? But one thing. “If people refuse: { to 


d dt prayers must be 
... . conducted for their redemption. 
ROBI: Asha, you've seen the rude tone of his 
; talk. You'd better warn him in time, 
a ASEA: ‘Professor, why don't you please change 
E o4 the subject of your conversation? Some 
other time-— 
Besides, what does: he know about the 
film industry? 2 


Bs. a spectator only. 
(Pause). Look here, "Bimal Babu, if I am. 
nót very inquisitive, "why did you think of - 


this film production? 
: To make money, of course, 


EBA (Laughs). For that you could take i up any 


other business, where the risk of loss is 
less, 

BI: Have you any idea ot what the profit would 
be in pictures? 


I reckon it will be the same as would go , 


“out of your hands ir case of loss, 
Money is not the only . criterion, more 
important is fame, 
and ill fame too! 
Js (Ezeitedly). Will you stop? 
 Don't.get excited. "n em Pong answering 
v. your questions, = 
BIMAL: There's nothing wrong in What he said. 
.We must think of the pros and cons. 


DEBA: Just that. I never said anything else, 1 
o . didn’t suggest that Bimal Babu should not 
m vest. in this venture, or that Robi Babu 
is-not to be trusted, 


Robi, 1 ‘shall na to Bimal to | 
You'd better calm down. i 


> You too shut up. I know all of yo - 


io ruin me. Don't Worry. I ‘shal 
of it. (Goes out). 


: (Goes to the door), Good Nigh: 


Robi turns back an 
Debabrata and goe: 
down and. holds her he 
hands. 

What have you done? 

Infinitesimal 

young. innoc 

an unwary trap. d 

I wasn't in this, you kn Voc 

be 3 


A: May be. T 


You're w come, df you feel 
a e watch) 


But what will happen to people. Hk 
l mean, ihe. sacrificial Boats? -Wi 
give us freedom before. you leave? 1 
T wil pray to. God from .now. 
Oh. God, grant her the job, grani 
jo ; 


I. assure you th res. s no pretence 
‘fi : 





AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


You have done me a great service by saving Bimal. - 


mixed up with my miserable life. It is with 
the intention of putting an end to this re- 
lationship that 1 played the blackmail 
game. (Pause). What are you thinking? 
Tm not thinking, I’m listening. 
I shall return your money as 
possible, probably next week. 
There’s no hurry. 

I thank you sincerely for helping me out 
of that tight corner, I’m also sorry to have 
frightened you. 

You are thoroughly mistaken there, for I 
wasn’t frightened at all. I knew full well 
you wouldn’t harm me. 

How can you say that? 

There’s an exact similarity between you 
and Pala in whatever you say or do. I 
know Pala completely, Such women can 
never be anything but good. 

Im amazed at your implicit trust in me. 
You can be deceived later, you know 
that? : . 
] don't care for the probabilities, If I can't 
believe humanity for fear of deceit, what's 
the good of living in society? It's better to 
renounce the world and change your 
abode to a forest. (Pause). I was in. fact 
afraid of Robi Dutt. If he perchance con- 
ceived a dirty plan, you would have be- 
come a mere doll in his hands. There are 
plenty of Robi Dutts in every stratum of 


soon as 


society. They are selfish and self-centred, . 


and can’t stand, the sight of others. 
But today you have floored him. 
What shall I do, tell me? I. couldn't tole- 
rate infanticide. Bimal can never gauge 
his structure. 
Tears in Asha’s eyes, and she 
her face with her sari, 
You're crying? 
You have done me a great service by 
saving Bimal. Though I wished too, I was 
. helpless. 


covers 


DEBA: 
ASHA: 


PUJA 


How is it? 

Robi threatened me that if I didn't co- 
operate with him, he would go to 
your house and disclose everything 
to Pala. So I was afraid naturally, 

Hm, 

I suffered much in my life, Professor, and 
I wish nobody met such a fate. Robi will 
destroy all your happiness, if he goes to 
your house. It’s therefore better if you 
tell her all the facts, 

(With a pale smile) I think I should, 

Let me wish you good-bye. Perhaps we 
won't meet again. I'll send you the 
money. Though we have come to know 
each other recently, PH always remember 
you, if I’m alive, I don't know if you care 
to think of me at least now and then. 
What do you say? You will always be 
alive in the shape of my Pala—in her talk, 
her movements, and in every phase. 


: If at all possible, please write me a letter. 


I'd be most anxious to hear how Pala reac- 
ted to your revelation of our episode. 
I wil. (Laughs) May I leave now? 


: God be with you, 


Thanks. 


: Good Night. 


ASHA: 
BIMAL: 


Good Night. ; 
Debabrata goes out, As usual, 
Asha closes the door, and leans against 
the door for a while, Debabrata too 
waits standing outside, Asha moves 
in and puts out the light, Deba- 
brata goes to the gas lamp and looks 
back. The curtain comes dowr. 


CURTAIN 
* 


ACT THREE 
Same scene as before. 
rises, Bimal is. talking to Asha 
in a gay mood, Asha is well dressed 
in a yellow blouse and light green 
sari, The hair is plaited and done up, 
with flowers in a semi-circle, Bimal 
appears to have rushed as he is, with 
a soiled pant and a shirt, It is even- 
ing, but still there is sunlight. 
I told you it's very, very good news. 
you can guess it— 
What's the good news? Tell me. 
No, I won't. Guess: one, two— 
Don’t be childish. Tell me, i 
Will anybody give out good news so easily? 
Don’t you see I have rushed here straight 
from the house? [| haven't changed my 
shirt, haven't sent for the driver and I 
have driven the car myself. The speedo- 
meter was showing 50/60, and I didn't 
release my foot from the accelerator. 
Didn’t apply the brake at all. The car 
was shooting like an arrow, and they were 
all aghast throughout the way. 
My Goodness! What’s all this useless talk? 
Tell me the good news, 
I give you three guesses, and if you are 
correct, I shall give you a prize, It may 
be useless talk, but it isn’t harmful like 
Robi Babu’s. I have brought you. solid 
good news. When you hear, you will be 
startled. and begin wondering how 1 hap- 
pened to know it. My God, I think Um 
caught now. Don’t you understand what 
it is? You can’t estimate my greatness ? 
Come on, guess it. I told you I'll give you 
a prize. ` i 


When curtain 


Now 





ASHA 


it is. You must have | 


you will be married 


ihn d How did you know? ` 
right t* But for marriage, what else 
be? I knew it from the beginning. 


W ere does the girl belong to? Who has 
made thí ich? 


i 't you give your 
a ‘without m ing her, 1 tell you, 
iH be very appy io see me raarri- 
ont you ? 
Sure Your happiness. is my happiness. 
Sighing deeply) It's not about my marri- 
Beo 7 2. : 
hy do you sigh so deeply ? , 


"Who told. yo 


- BIMAL: You got that e job in Delhi, 


E idp 
> ASHA Why, “Bimal ? 


U cle | has ritten from Delhi. I've just 


I knew vou will be very happy to. 


e news. I have dashed here. But 
je it would have been better, if 
t turn up, 


BIMAL: My mind is upset 


| ASHA: 


(Goes to Bimal and foniles his hair) 
What's happened ? Tell me, Why are you 
upset, Bimal? 


BIMAL: You did not even tell me you were apply- 


ing for that job. 


I was afraid. 


MAL: Of what? You thought I was just a child, 


ASHA: 


and might bungle the affair and you would 
miss the chance, Never treat me like that. 
If necessary — 

You would rush to Delhi and expedite my 
appointment. Again, if I get that post, you 
would miss me. like this and regret my 


, Boing away. 1 know everything. 
: (Pauses a while and looks intently at her). 


However, you are bubbling with joy. Don't 
you imagine I can't see you throw h, 
you put up s serious countenance. ou 
vare justified, Asha-di lt is a great hon- 
Our. After all you wit] be working in the 
Ca pital. 
“Its not that, my boy. Pm getting a poor 
pay in my present job and T fnd it very 
hard to maintain myself | 


: BIMAL: Why don’t you take money from me? 1 


a ASHA: 


asked you many times if you needed. ary, 
Always you put me off that you would take 
: later, if necessary, but that ‘ater’ remain- 


^ ed “later without changing its colour, 


The time is not yet past. T. want a loan 
of a thousand. rupees before 1 leave for 
Delhi. Can you help me? 

Loan? Are vou still treating me as an 
Outsider ? Can't T give this small sum as 
a present ?: (Pause) Let fne give it to 


"you to-day itself, 


ASHA: As a loan only. You'll have to take it 


back. 


BIMAL: Let it be as you say. ( Takes out the money 


from. his pocket). Be careful lest you may 
ose it, | 


"Suppose I don’t get that Delhi jób ? 
1 t 


pay em (bis. Amount ? To 


awfully- annoyed. w. 
the Professor, 


BIMAL: (Startled) 


Robi Dutt's cowok heus 


My God! Ro 


(Frightened) Wha Ru I lo 


ASHA: ,Bothing. 


por for a few m 
ASHA: What ee 


‘gone; his inter ‘and mi Happ: 


ó nos 1 


j Do you realise wi 
he sig! will surel 


can't bear it. 


mend matters, 
(Seriously) With whom ? 


: With Pala. 
There's. no 

: No Pala? 
out. 


Pala, 
What happened "Pe , 















t are. you sayng? m 

The plain truth, He ‘stays in a hotel. I 

have gathered all. information about him 
om his room-mate. He has made some 

money, but hasn't got a wife or “family, 

as suspecting him. from the beginning. 

He is à bachelor. |. 

Pas, do you. gain by telling me all this, 

To whom should I speak ? ? If IY meet him 

face to face, I would have given him a 

pretty bit of my mind. - ul 

Do it by all means. 

Why not to you also? You re such a fast 

v friend of his, ; 

L: Robi Babu, why do you ‘waste your breath 

with Asha-di? What. does she. know ? 

All of you deified: him and made me a fool. 

A polished scoundrel, indeed! 

Please . calm down. You'd better go and 

itin my car. I. shall drop you at your 

place: 

Nobody need worry about me, . 

: 1 will get along. - 


But 1 won't leave the Professor scot-free. 
(Takes out Robi by pushing : Jum). AU 
fight, all right, You will deal with him 
< Jeter. 

Bimal returns ajter leaving Robi out- 
side. Asha continues to sit. dazed as 
o before. 

AL: What are you brooding over? 

: Strange. Is it possible? Sons, 
-wite—all this a got up tale? . 
: Has he himself told you. all these things? 
How else should I know? He has. also 
written me a letter (Fetches it from the 

drawer). Read, it out. TH hear it once 
- gains - 

a (Takes it. in his hand, turns it over once 
‘er twice and then reads). 

“Srimati Asha Devi, 

—. As promised, 1 write you this letter. 

On returning home last night, 1 told 
Pala all about you. She was really very 
pleased. She is quite . anxious to meet 
you After I get your. approval, X shall 
ee her to you. Hope you. win like 
Sonner . 

Do you know why 1 compare you with 
a Pala? I don't mean the complexion, as 
you are undoubtedly by far prettier. 
- Anybody will have to accept this fact, 
. even if he or she may be unfriendly 
with you. It is the. mental phase 
where you. both resemble each other. ' 
ls of your temperament can never 
compromise with injustice. E 
. ft becomes most difficult for them 
who come into contact. with you. They 

; ma x id you and proceed 


































daughter, 





t and | ‘bare-foced 


mot to bring it to 


ASHA: 


BIMAL: 


ASHA: 


' anybody. easily. 


BIMAL: 


ASHA: 


DEBA: 


ASHA: 


DEBA: 


ASHA: 


DEBA: 
ASHA: 
DEBA: 
ASHA: 


DEBA: 


ASHA: 


DEBA: : 


ASHA: 
DEBA: 


ASHA: 
Ve you something, 
: St : 


with his oft-repeate 


.affectionate ties, But 


your r 
you. I well. reme 
me something and si 





man who has written this 
seared of me. He has . 






and children, and how we ‘and : 
bachelor. : 
Pm. in fact amused, ou kn 
his place. z 
L for my part, am 
so much fiction, I y 







midst of untruth like e socie Ya. 
used to. 
conversation of the. Professor, 
























































LL. was 


life, as he depicted. I was more or less 


tempted.. Even though it is false In such a` 


case, what is 


ue in this world? Can you 
say, Bimal? : 


Calm yourself, I am. going mew and shall a B 
come back with | the details of the Protes- 


sor, 


Ajter Bimal goes away; Asha comes 
out and watches a few plants in pots 
outside, They are in. bloom, After a 
little while, she slowly retraces her 





" steps to the. door. As she is about fo _ 


enter the room, she Turna around 
finding. somebody a he distanc 
takes a few steps and. call 


Prof. Ghosh, Prof. Ghosh! EDS 


As before, ‘Prof. Ghosh comes to her E 


laughing, with books and umbrella in 
his hands: 
What a pleasure * indeed! You are standing 
outside. 


I think. you are on your way for a tuition; 
You are right. 


I got your letter, hut Um. Sorry I coüldn't 


reply. When 1 have met. you. personally, 


- there's no further. necessity to write letters. 


What do you say? 


1 feel happy to get letters, and keep many = 
«of. them safely, .— m 


Are vou busy this evening, Prot, ‘Ghosh? 
Not particularly. = > ix 
‘Then how. do you like my gol 


place and being introduced 









Oh, Pala? It's a very. good sug estion. She .. 
"ou. Bui D 


is herself most anxious to: mi 
you know 
What? oc. 
itis not possible. ) 
father's house. only 
So what? Let's go there and meet her. 









(Laughing) It’s not in. Caleutta;.. 
long distance, That's the trouble. o 
I have. to Us 


Oh, l see Come on, lets go in, E 








attracted, since I didn't. enjoy such a happy ud 





It is a. 

















A: Was it so necessary io tell me so many 
“Ties? CY NH | 

What do you mean? . — 

. Don't you understand? Pala, your sons, 


all those tales? You are a ‘bachelor and 
. you live in a hotel. I have come to- know 
the truth, 0 PE 
Have you? Who told you? Is it Robi Dutt? 
Whoever he may be! What a shame! You 
,, have fooled me for such a long time. ^ 
A: No, I have not fooled you. .... What I 
y mean 1... a RN UA 
A low born, mean minded. person only can 
s, play such practical jokes. — = ”. 
A: You're unnecessarily gettin excited, with- 
out understanding me. I haven't played 
oS any joke” 3 uis 
A: Please don'i 
oa 








talk, I can't believe a word 


 (Pausing a while) You are -Cross with, me, 
. while I'm. not the only person . who told 
lies. You too told lies... You. threatened me 
several times that you would report me to 
Pala, that you would take me to task, and 
on, whereas you never intended them, 
I have no time to. appreciate your . intel- 
lectual gymnastics. 1 am going out. o 
Let us both start. -TIL take you to the 
house of a student of mine, What I was 
actually telling you-—— — 
No more talk, please, Good-bye,- 
: Oh, Good-bye. _ ; vos 


"Asha: closes the door. Debabrata stands 
`- outside for a few moments and goes 
| «way. Asha takes out the letter from 
_ the drawer and reads, At this time, 
„Debabrata comes back and presses the 
calling bell. Asha opens the door and 
Lon L8 Surprised, 8 770 0 we c 
: You've come back? O E 
No, I mean, there was a. -mistake As a 
: matter of fact, today is not the day of my 
* tuition. By mistake, I have -come io this 
locality. If you don't believe me, you can 
have a look at my time-table, (Hurriediy 
opens a note book, turns the pages and 
shows her). Yes, look here—-Shibnath Sen, 
Wednesday and Saturday, Today is Tues- 
ay. : : IE D . 
^ Tt may be, but you haven't come by mis- 
. take. You have come on purpose, Who 
knows if you have a student at all in this 
locality? It may be another trick of yours. 
This is really too much. You suspect me 
"without reason. I tell. you I ean. take you 
.  mow to my student's house. They are quite 
. big people, They will be pleased to receive 
UyOu. ous o 3) ss ee e : 
: You may kindly. stop joking with me. . 
If you object, T'I never do it. It’s against 
y nature: a : vom E 


























daughter, your family-— didn't you tell- me- 


Co pretty wi 


ASHA: 
DEBA: 


ASHA: 









“to explain. n 
: Please, excuse me. It'll be anothi 


: What will I gain by Lamb’s life? 
: Please listen. (Pause). . Charles 


"The essay is entitled "Dream Childr 






aristocratic 







people may fall down from t 
created pedestals, but will mn 
defeat. Then, Bimal He isa 
plenty of money, He doesn't kn 
` d with 4t, and cannot decide 










eine E 







Why do you stop? Go on. — . 
Let me stop here, If you hear, you mi 






excited again. — : 
I have respected you in my heart 


days, and thought you were co 
due to fear of my blackmail. — 
you as a strong man, who co 
and openly admitted his: pure 1 
his wife, children and happy 
Now I know it's nothing but a b 
lie. You've been visiting me n 
fear, but of your own free-will, , 
amused, just as Robi Dutt comes i 

many others... DM 
I have admitted al your. ae 
There's nothing more to charg 
You should also give me an oppo 

























































Pm unable to stand any more today. 
Give me five minutes. I wish to te 
a small story before I leave. There - 
writer in English literature, whose 
was Charles Lamb, : BO 



































used to work as an ordinary cle x 
mercantile office on a small salary. 
the youths generally do, he too. loved 
girl but couldn't marry her. Lamb's 

Mary, had at that time became in 
One day, she happened to kill her m 
in one of her lunatic fits, and sh 


whom Charles Lamb used to see a 
that they were his own, and feel 
mind that the girl was his wife. 
There's a personal essay of Lamb. 
get an opportunity, I wish you re 


e 


As he says the story, slowly his vo 
becomes hoarse, MU 
Dream Children! ^... peus 
You said correctly that in this world. 
are certain people who exist by drear 
only. Let me take leave of you tod 
have vexed you a lot. If possible, pl 
try to forgive me. : : 
Debabrata «takes his books d 
brella, and slowly. walks: out 
Aooking at Asha any 
cheweper, goes on st 
- Suddenl ; 



























you g 
at the time of interview 1 
A the beginning 


y for my tuitions, 
: house. ‘and it shall bring 
yi of you, + oe deep) 


ecause we met in exeeptional 

1 stances. We were brought together 
at the death's. door. 

Pm only sorry that I have failed to save 

1 Tes my fault that T irri- 


Come on, will you have a 
e got it in my bag. 


uth ds sweetened, we are 


gain. 
But I haven't quarrelled with you. 
J have got a doubt. “Will you clear it? 
What doubt? 
Why have. you told me the story of Dream 
Children ?. ix 


c _ Who's Pala? Won't 

you tell me ?— 
A: Pala is a girl's name, 
i Please. 

er original name is Utpala. She is my 
friend's sister. ` 

hen? 
What do you want to know ? 

ease, Professor. 


: I used to like her much and I named her 


Pala, She was also attracted by me. The 

rest of the story is simple. It was a ques- 
on of her status and miné, and she was 

married. to someone else. 

Where is she now? . 

At her husband's house with “her children. 

fo Do you visit her now and then? 
No. What's the use of troubling - her? 

And you didn’t get married also? 

Didn't get a chance. Actually, 1 couldn't 


couldn't find a girl, 


here's. no dearth: of girls, but not one of 
my choice, I mean like Pala. She has got 
herself imprinted in my mind like Helen 
f Troy. I would -be disappointed, if I 
in to compare any girl with her. Now 
ven if the real Pala « comes to mie; perhaps 

: t a prefer only 
e she is my 

me, ie, laughs with 

When I 

close. to my head for nights 

Lo se her unpleasant, 


: Asha! 


— Afraid of what, Ash 


: All the subtle sentiments in me were dead, 
but today they seem to be waking up 


again. Professor, everybody wishes to 
live, isn't it? Nobody would like to die. 
(Pause) But, Professor, can you assure me 
that this isn't a mirage? 


: No, Asha, it's not. This is life. 
: 1 see, This joy, thi; ha 


— Professor! 


Both catch hold of ‘each others hands 
and look at. each other intently, At 
this juncture, Robi Dutt enters the 

stage in a drunken state, He pushes 

the door with a jerk and coming into 
the room, notices Debabrata and ásha, 
He laughs boisterously, . ; 


Fine, fine, Excellent. The drama is réacli- 
ing its climax. (Both of them separate). 
What. happened ? ? Why should you feel 
shy about it? The pose was wonderful, 
holding each others de Resume it, 


please. PH just tak 
: Please, Hobi, stop it, A 


Why should 171 told you liked the way 
| nding, Actually, What 


or a pair of love-birds. 
What wil please you? 
Shut up. Tm talkin to Asha 


0 to: her: name, 





a . respectable man, 
living with his wife 
A most dishonour- 
out any shelter but 
otel, where be is put 


| to my patience, Robi. 1 
t of here at once, 


Tsee Anyway. det me tell you why lve 
come here today. 1 admit lm no more a 

| ; : You have managed 
^to dissuade: Bimal- from our venture, with 
- the result that I've lost my. only chance of 
U^ producing: a. picture.. Tm surrounded on 


al sides by credifors, and so 1 had no other 


» mative but to file my insolvency: peti- 


AM those, wie used to adore me in. 


house. ande 
pocket) AIL 


here. (He- 


m sure you. 


stand why Tve come, 


y 
tion, from: one 


z Pont be prany 


They will de 


glass 
“sentence. 


i What's this, Professor 





utility of my |. 
and in my. feath 5 


icate you both, ^ 


Hoc dge 
md forgive me, Asha, you. both be 
CPhats my request, I will not 
squander this money. This will enable me 
to rise up in life once again. (Holding 
. Debabrata's hands) If I utter the word 
‘thanks’, it'll be a pale expression of my 
real feelings of gratitude. May. God bless 
ou. To-day you have given fresh life to 
own-trodden human being on the verge 
of extinction. You know, Asha, a black 
xir coming down over my eyes. 
feel the inevitable beckon- 
arkness is clearing up. I 
n to see ht, getting brighter in gold- 
. PH sueceed this time. My 


"both of. you, Um 


: cde why you acted like a blind man, 


Love is blind—— 


: I don't appreciate “such blind love; Jet 


others do it, whoever believes that foolish E 


ay 
come tomorrow Ir 
do what we f 


: That's good. 





2 , but there 
4 “not ng like. death Lor love, " Good-bye, 
rote : : 


Sighing deeply, Asha closes the door, 
Debabrata goes away. Asha. Stands. 
or a jew. moments The) 

f the room Then she. goes and 


of . 
ht. Only the table 
Ht. She writes 4 


z drinks it in one y quip: Det P r m p 
UO hard on the door. : 


Asha is slowly E 
; Debabrata goes to 
house and enters. the. 
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¿Cen 


OS OS Qn e line € 
me from. Hamlet is the advice of Polo: 
Laertes : s ea SER 


glishman's liberty, this 
ion of ideas ‘amended 


a President nor a convener be," 


President of what ? Convener of what? Why? 
y? Functions. Fanctions (if you choose to call it 
ave heard it pronounced like that, times 


E 


without number, by | l r 
tom t , pandals to purists}, On 
ed malapropism. 1 

“scold. —- 


"wn and garlands hung— 
Crowns and garlands eut from the branches of 
alms and lotos drawn from the water" (Songs of 


ellers amd  “Toad-side 


thesizing Shakespere 
Academy Hall 
gali culture at Bur: 

afire with enthusi 

nisers said, a Gar, 

music, dance-dramz 

Mid Summer Night's rea 

Prativa, the Rehearsal scen from Har 
Dr, H, thought and dreamed of the 

in a brown-study and felt he « 
“Muse of fire, tha d: 

heaven of invention! A k 12d 

ces to act and monarchs to — 

scene “and a’ that and a’ 

vard would inaugurate the 4 “an 
multarum literarum would be the Chi q 


time for the festival is 6 pm 
first target, Everything 
artistes would be bro | 
timely. They have other ¢ 1a 
Guest has a high: blood-pressui 
rator is nursing something li 
, The conveners hav 
Bulbul of Shakespearea 
(both Goanese) a 
West. Miss Lo 
of Portia and 
the English version - 
agreed that they wi 
as soon as their par 
Morning of the ew 
of Shakespeare on his lap together with s 
translations from Tagore, President Dr. Roc 
scribbling on.his pad: : 
. : L Homely Shaks.. . 
I remember the toddler- Winston 
ery on returning from a stage-play of 
"Daddy, Macbeth. was speaking Shakespeare.” 
An eloquent commentary on the ho 


d. With a comp lete 


‘sumption of Shakespeare. 


2. Tagore's 
AOL 





ee. “Out, damned spot” ina Radié-play, 
Youse-holder's. dog SPOT listening to the relay, 
ly walked out of the drawing-room, 


esident Dr. H. was at his post—one hour be- 
the function. The reality was that thé Inaugu- 
toring from Kemmendine, was delayed 

to: a street-accident and the Chief Guest from 
ngoon University campus was detained as his 
-in-law had to be sent to a Maternity 


Bengal Academy - ‘Hall, Longyis shine with all 
in-bow hues, Mangoloid beauties in a 
“parade: with: pila Sindhi, Bengali saris 


But sud- - 


Repairs 


zt 
iony. Adjustments take another five minutes. 


“Ladies. and gentlemen,” said the inaugurator 
The President Dr. H, suddenly received 


«Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin that they 


at 6-30 P.M., their scheduled departure. 

yla: (Portia). scrawled on. a card, “It was 

t my car would come at 7 p.m, Please, I 

ait" He stared at the slips: Pie felt the 
brain were fused. 


The inaugurator starts from Shakespeare's 
tealing episode, warms up with the sonnets, 
jn the Dark Lady with. her Shavian reorien- 
-katharsis--Bradley Coleridge, Lamb (Lear 

be. acted) German. criticism, Russian com- 
angle on Shaks.—Brings in Tagore (the 
r of Vyas and Valmiki), compares his dra- 
th ¡Shakespeare and the 'symbolical plays of 


he Assistant Secretary steals into the dais 
toe and whispers into the ears of Dr. H., "Sir, 
d Misses~-are in tantrums, They say their 
about to leave. ‘Please stop the address.” 


“How can I lift up Olympus?" blurted out the 
ident in an audible whisper, “Dr.—from Kem- 
ine is here on our invitation, 


Li ao 
ce” erooned the President’ with the 


recited Cleopatra: 


‘Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
a dog thats, mad. » 


Short? Shakespeare 
tophanes-—Tagore's comedies. 
lief—Sheridan's influence - 
medies-—a fusion of East and 
shall meet... 


Behind the stage, the 
The President $ heart wi 


wrote his missus f 
the President was ab 
suddenly, the hurricane < 


i g up, did he pn ihe lines? 
“Second: childishness and. inerte oblivion, 
Sans “teeth, - 

thing." 








mes by the 


pleasure a 
at others, 


sheer association, 
> i 


s Elysees, nor the artistie 
of Montmartre or the Left 
a lain to distine- 
it forks off the 

h 


i er the 
f the cinema; play on the pavements, wile 
tase each other over the tiled roo 


cating. pud of the 
M DE cn air, and 


ER nile. of pa n 
h announced tri mn a 





, à serio 
cles resd 


doeuv 





By L N. BIRLA ~ 
had already gone. In his fury he ransacked 
palace and burnt the whole town. cube 
Tejsingh. and his soldiers became gh 
they visited Soubhat at night. The town was i 
ruined and when they found it was also haunte 
ose near about fled afar, Some eowh 
to tend their cattle there durin the da 
night they. went back to their illages. 
An ascetic was travelling in easy sta 
part of the country, One day, late in the eveni 
reached the ruined town of Soubhat. The c w 
were just returning with their cattle, Th aa 
aged and venerable ascetic, and went to. him for 
blessings. They also informed him that the tow 
haunted. But if he would so agree, they would : 
honoured to take him. with them and put him 1 
their village, 
HERE ruled in Ahmedabad a Replied the ascetic: My boys! I am 
king by the name of Mohammed afraid of ghosts nor of death. Even if I die, 
Beg. Large parts of Sourashtra not. matter because I am always in the services 
and Gujrat. were under. his sway. God and if He so desires, I shall go to Hi 
© He had a commander in the army death.” AUS 
ik called Hathikhan Pathan. Hathi- The ascetic proceeded towards the burnt 
khan also acted as Governor of The only good place which had a roof over it be 
Patan, But the commander was.a  - the king's palace, the ascetic went inside and 
corner of the large hall, put down his thing 
went to sleep. : : 


After an hour or. so, he was- awakened beca 
of a strong light falling on his face, ‘The whole 
was brightly lighted with the chandeliers, 
tic found servants cleaning the big hall a 
cover for dinner. Shortly afterwards when 

and comely fi 
with one hun 


: the two large 


< pearls of the first water and a long neck like a Kurja 
bird (a kind'of stork). She. had a wel! sculptured 

and was like a second moon on the earth. € ; 

f her beauty spread far and wide. - itime, the king tui 
: : " , the ascetic in that 
Hathikhan also heard of it and decided to kid- his officers to fet 
) the dau i ejsingh, He collected about a and with due r 
> well trai imself before. 


King Tejsingh after bowing and payi 
respects to the -asceti om 


know that 





nander Hathi- 
Hed, we shall 


day, My request 


Muaha. He has a brave and worthy son named 
nal If he agrees to marry my daughter and pro- 
S to take revenge, I shall be rid of this life of 


pest to persuade Rawal Mallinath 


while and, next day he took the road to 
| arriving there after about a week. 


the outskirts of the city, he took shelter 
free. Those who saw, throriged to him the 
lle day. As the ascetic was a well-known figure, 
re was a large crowd standing around him to do 
nce to him, The next day the king of Muaha 
d about his arrival, and with his queen ac- 
apanied by about fifty officers went there to visit 
b. he had enquired about his wellbeing, the 
atic asked the king to call Prince Jagmal also as 
had a message for both of them. The prince was 
for. When he arrived, the ascetic took the king 
prince aside and conveyed to them the mes- 
King Tejsingh. He also added. “O! King, it 
duty to come forward and help brave men 
Teisingh and take revenge. against the turpi» 
of Hathikhan and his king Mohammed Beg. 


nce Jagmal was a brave man and he was 
r ready to help all those, who were in distress. 
erefore, it didn't take more than a moment to 
ide what he would do. He immediately agreed to 

the daughter o* Tejsingh and also take te- 
ge against the king of Ahmedabad. 


The ascetic returned to Soubhat and going to 
ame hall in the palace stayed there for the 

The events of the previous night started | to 

t again. The king arrived with his officers and 


ls started dancing, After: Tejsingh had finish- ` 


his dinner. his eyes fell on the ascetic, This time, 
himself got up and approached him. 


e ascetic informed the king how he had carried 
his mission at Muaha and how Prince Jagmal 


against Mo 


approaching, the gh : 
with his bride returned to M 


The news.of the marri 
daughter of Telsingh 
Hathikhan got wind. 
started making arr: 
and kidnap his wife, Ma 
protected place and it re 
attack it. 


_ dagmal also learnt the ne 
resources, 


attack him to win. The only "co 
was to induce Mohammed Beg to 


defeat him there, Preparations fore, were made 


by Jagmal with this strategy in 1 
roling of the days, years flew quickly 
anybody realised, three years ha ac 
On this side, Tejsingh was 
having no means of direct conta 
was. helpless, . ae 


ith the 


patient, but 
The Princess, Jagmals wife, 

day she was married. When the proposal 

ed to marry her in her father’s palace ; 


. He was adorned in full kingly regalia. He had 
his gold handled sword hanging from his waist from 
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the brocade belt, his broad forehead shining under 
his turban, She was enchanted beyond fear, Without 
touching her, he blessed her by raising his hands 
and said: “Mrinal, now it is in your hands to get me 
my freedom from a ghost’s life. Don’t let your hus- 
band forget about me.” 

Princess Mrinal tried to speak but her words 
were lost in a blush and murmuring, Then a haze 
surrounded him and slowly he vanished. Only then 
she realised what had happened. And now three 
years after that, she still remembered every detail, 
as if she was just watching the scene happening at 
that very moment. She could not contro] herself 
and a sob escaped her, 

Jagmal was resting by her side. He sat up. This 
was as if a signal for her. She put her face on his 
lap and burst out. 

“Why, Mrinal, what has happened?” Jagmal 
was full of apology. He put his hands on her back 
and after a great deal of cajoling, she replied. She 
reminded him of how her father was still a ghost 
and that though three years had passed he had not 
done anything to fulfil his vow. 

Jagmal suddenly realised that so much time had 
passed. He had been so busy with strengthening his 
fortifications. He had also trained up a good fighting 
force. He told her: “Oh my lady, now my. prepara- 
tions are practically at an end, and 1 shall certainly 
take some action by which 1 shall force Mohammed 
Beg and Hathikhan to attack me in Muaha", 

In the month of Chaitra (about March) falls 
the annual festival of unmarried girls. They wor- 
ship Mahesh and Gouri and pray for worthy and 
beautiful bridegrooms for themselves, After wor- 
shipping, the idols are taken in procession with 
music and dancing through the city. 

King Mohammed Beg had a grown up daughter 
of the age of sixteen. Her name was Gindoli. She 
was a beautiful girl, and though she could not wor- 
ship Mahesh and Gouri, being a daughter of a 
Mohammedan king, she always joined the proces- 
sion. All the best musicians and dancers of her 
.father's realm accompanied the procession. She 
herself sat in a palanquin, 


Jagmal decided upon that particular day to 
make his first move. He selected fifty brave soldiers 
of his army with very fast horses. One by one, all 
of them entered Ahmedabad quietly and waited on 
the road as if to watch the procession. When the 
palanquin carrying Gindoli reached there, they 
stopped “he palanquin and capturing Gindoli put 
her on a horse and raced back to Muaha. Before 
anybody could become wiser, they had gone quite a 
distance. The army of King Mohammed Beg got 
ready to follow them, but it was already too late. 
They soon reached Muaha and there Gindoli was 
married to the younger brother of Prince Jagmal. 

Mohammed ‘Beg was furious and Hathikhan be- 
came so white with rage that it appeared as if he 
had no blood left in the body. 


and after selecting thirty thousand strong, he 
Started for Muaha. 

In order to reach Muaha they had to pass 
through the valley of desert which was full of high 
sand dunes. Jagmal hid his army behind the sand 
dunes and deployed them for a surprise attack on 
Mohammed Beg. Mohammed Beg's army was pre- — 
ceded by his scouts. One by one they were picked 
up by unseen hands, and Mohammed Beg lost all his 
intelligence about the enemy. : 

It was just before dawn on the sixth day when . 
Mohammed Beg's army passed that spot which was 
selected by Jagmal Because of the journey, the 
army was feeling tired and the beasts also were not 
in their humour. Suddenly Jagmal attacked. The 
ghost-army of Tejsingh also arrived instantly and 
joined the fray on the side of Jagmal, Whenever the 
ghosts struck they shouted: "Take it from Jagmal". 
"te men of Mohammed Beg were killed in hundreds 
and thousands. They only noticed a sword falling on 
them but saw no man doing it. This created a panic 
among them and very soon they started running. 
Soon the run became a rout. Mohammed Beg with 
great difficulty escaped but Hathikhan was killed in 
the battle. 

Jagmal actually did not have to do much, and 
before his men even could put up a good fight they 
were surprised to find that the army of Mohammed 
Beg was already routed and gone, Jagmal returned 
to his town in triumph. What the Beg's army could 
not understand was how a single Jagmal could reach 
thousands of men and strike them with his sword. 

Jagmal grew into a legend in Ahmedabad. His 
name would create a profound effect on the soldiers 
of Mohammed Beg. It was enough to shout the 
name and they would throw their swords and run. 


MY FAVOURITE STREET - 


(Continued from Page 130) 
little bits of black rubber, the identity of which was 
no longer a mystery. 

"Are you quite sure its all right ?" . I asked 
diffidently. “Are you sure you like it?” 

“Its delicious !” 

"What does it taste like ?" * 

"Can't say, quite. Its like mushroom. ...Only 
more spongy and different. Now that you've seen 


it, do you recognise it?” 


"IUs....I'm glad you like it,” I said parrying 
the question. 

"Have some." 

“No thank you," I said hastily, wondering at. 
the perversity of human nature, for how often had 
I been in despair at home over his Squeamishness, 
and here he was eating escargot of all things ! 

"Do have some!" he insisted. ; 

“No really... .I’'ll stick to my omlette.” 

“Why won't you have some?” he asked sud- 
denly suspicious. - 

"Because," I said slowly, and perhaps a. little 


Mohammed Beg ordered the whole of his army %  maliciously, “I don't like snails !" 
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r and move steadily towards 
lately the two licans were awake 


That evening Dost Moh: 
. egg he had extracted. from 
E By "round. 

The 


l the h ao pro ss. 
: are laid at a ti 


hatch, the mother crocodile returns 


Here she removes the sand covering the. 


iti ought that this 


t they quit the 9 
ously at anything in their vicin: s One 
water the young: crocodile s 
fer insects. From insects he gra 


eggs. 
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 RIKRAMDAS Karoree was the 
4 proprietor. of a: large business 
| combine. Sitting in his own 

chamber | of the Delhi office he 

was signing cheques. His orderly 
| came With a card. It was from 
M. Zulfigar Khan. “Ask him to 
2% wait" said the boss, 


After a while the. clerk went 


ut of the chamber witha bunch of signed cheques, 

kramdas rang the bell The orderly entered. 

d Trikramdas, handing over the card. “Let the 
gentleman come in", 


tigar Khan entered the chamber. He saluted j 


Settji and said: 
*"I am from. the Intelligence. Branch. 2 
Settji was, perturbed, 


"Any more income tax irregularities?” He 
quired, 


“That 1 don't know," Zulfiqar Khan replied, - 


A "But here is a Serious charge against you. 
“Isit? What's wrong?" 
"You have married thrice.” 
is that all!” Trikramdas whooped in joy! 
‘ve married at all what is wrong with it? Lam 


loan marry as many 
j d to be cot 


“A pleasant surprise!”, Settji exélaimed, 
so? Yes, Lam always busy with this or that. 1 ¢ 
not keep abreast of time. I am only interested, 
see, in what nev tax is going to be imposed, w 
licence I shall have 1 apply for and such items 
really; Ide not quit í y. 
my uncle  Hurchan has two wives. “Yet 
quite hale: and. hearty. And no charge-sheet. 

im 


"He hàd married twice petore the enfor 
of the Act. So it is 
three times after th 
rent punishment. It. 


y 
B sonment or heavy fines” 


Setii was frightened. He said : : “Te js: 
embarrassing, Now: what is to be. done?" 


"Look here, Set jou are a rich mat 
and respectable too. ‘don't like to 
trouble a distinguished person like yo. 


giving you a month's time. Please settle the matt 


in the meantime" 
“How? Ar : : = 


"Keep one e wife and dispense with the o 
as early as possible 
have to pay I can 
lawyer. And as for my fees it may be 
later on” a 


ay. You better c su 





: the whole ter. 
wast ngage a ‘good pleader 
: Goodbye, 1 am leaving now. Two 


ikramdas was on the wrong side of fifty. The 

ory of his married life is really a chequered one. 
f a year ago, his only wife died leaving behind 
later, . Trikramdas 

ried not once, but 


ewan "of ode: te 
mous wealth, When E 


n! -five. She is not ert een Sel makes it 
vith her virulent tounge, and pauteur derived 
her high. birth. 0d x 


i is the business centre and head office ot 

mdas concerns, Besides, the branch offices 

jay and Calcutta are not negligible. He 

e two offices three or four times in a 

ce he went to Bombay after. marrying 

| Khobani, the Manager there, 

ne day to his house. He hailed 

o Pakistan. After partition he came 

Delhi for settlement, Now he is living in Bom- 

s branch manager of. the Setti: concerns, 

is foppish. His flat is wellfurnished. He 

d his wife and his wife's younger sister to 
er. 


etti was an old-fashioned man with. no ex- 
nce at all of society girls, So he was simply 
ned at the sight of Kissenram's  sisfer-in-law, 
"Zalkani. How nicely she dressed! How fair 
mplexion! She put on a light blue Salwar and 
blue Kamij and a light: green tinselled dopatta 
e was a pleasant talker and very animate, 

all the time. She was hospitality itself. 


The meal was over. Settji took Kissenram. aside. 
from him all about Rajhansi Zalkani. She 
no parents. Her only brother lived now in Sin- 
He was a business magnate there But 
ade any enquiry about his younger sister, 
issenram sheltered his sister-in-law in his 
She could act very well, sing very well and 
be a film star. But Kissenram and his 

a not like the idea, 


ade up his mind. then and there. He 
anager to arrange her marriage with 
| make her happy”, he assured, He asked 
^to purchase immediately a house in 
ansi would live there, He, too, would 
Jay and stay most of the time. there. 
t to expand. my business here" he 


habits. He puts up at r 

He invited his boss to. dinner at es 
Trikramdas was introduced. to Sri Hore-Chaudhuri's . 
wife and sister, He was simply amazed to see Miss . 
Balaka Hore-Chaudhüri Jfairer 
than Rajhansi. But the yl 
saree On was graceful 


*By Jove! who is pressi 
replied Settji. “I am 
in Alipore, You will Stay 
house: f will spend nine i 
here. I would like to expand my Calcuta business. 
And you are quite free to take fish and rice and no 
dal and roti business. Don’t think that T dislike to 
eat fish. But after all it has a very bad smell". 
"UI wil make hilsa-fry for you with e essence ot 
rose you'll see, how it tastes”, 


Balaka heard from her -brother the 
a widower. She gave her consent to the mi 
without delay. And they got regis ered. 
twenty days. 


Trikramdas alternated his stay between: Bombay 
and Calcutta. There arose no difficulty in his three- 
prong conjugal adventure. He began to pass his days 
with great pleasure. So allon a sudden that day - 
Zulfigar Khan eame to him and broke his peace of 
mind with that distressing news. 


-Khajanchand, B.A., LLB. Pleader, is a trusted 
and obedient friend “of Trikramdas. Trikramdas 
needs him most when he has to.Submit his incorne- 
tax returns. That evening Settji went straight to 
Khajenchand's house. He told him of his distress. 

“You acted very childishly, Settji- 
janchand. "l know. you trust me. But it 
table that you even for once Sion info 
you were dating with girls 
Calcutta" — 

Settji folded his hands and. 
me, dear. That | am going. to marry again 
old age with a wife still living, is itself disgraceful. 
How can I tell you this, young friend?” : 


Khajanchand thought for a while. He then 
said: “You should not tell Anandibai “anything at __ 


haps. Weep bitterly. 


present. She would. pud upset, 
tw the whole story 


You better em yo 





ease register this house in my name . . 


* 


right. Of course, in that case you will have to 


spend a few more lakhs. But that won't be too 


much. for you”. 


rikramdas did not like the idea, He said: “You 


d nd, dear Ehajan, what my heart 


ve a mind to expand my business, For 

have to hobnob with men of position. 

: any Ministers and big officials a party, 

y the hostess? Anandi? Phew! Raj 

hansi and Balaka are the women for it. If I am to 

discard any one well, I will discard Anandi, And 

“may it cause my heart crack ór I may have to loose 

a great fortune. I am ready for dt. Again, there 

is another difficulty. I am in à fix as to whom to 

keep and whom to discard, between Rajhansi and 

aka But T like most Balaka Debi of Calcutta. 

next choice is Bombaiwallee Rajhansi Well, 

o not bother about the amount. I am ready to 
spend ten to fifteen lakhs, if necessary." 


“Khajanchand earnestly requested him not to 
take that extreme course. For, Anandibai was his 
legally married wife. Her case should be considered 
‘first. But in that case he may have to play many 
deceitful tricks. He will have to give up his claim 
over her paternal properties at a huge loss. He may 
also have to take the help of that wicked uncle of 

nandis. But Trikramdas is resolute. He never 
ves in. 


ajanchand at last said: “Well, I shall try 
ost. 


Reaching Calcutta Trikramdas 
Balaka's residence at Alipore. Balaka 
dancing in her drawing room. A strappin 
was at the piano. ^ pU = 

“Well, Settji, you come all on a suc 
not surprising!” Balaka spoke out: “Pe 
do not know him. He is Lo 
tant cousin of mine, | 
am now taking lessons from him in pige 
Do you. like to witness it for a while?" 


_‘Sorry, l have no time just now", 
Trikramdas. "Balaka, I have an urgent talk 
you”. i l j 

When. Lo 


water. You are indeed a lady's man. But 
you so depressed? What harm. if you h 


H 
‘ hand to his drawing room and 
him to wait o cooo C 
. Trikramdas went direet to the inne 
his house and called Anandibai to his bi 
“Well, no 
You 












stened it to her husband’s neck. 


ed her hands. on her waist and then darted 
ance at Settji, “What do you say?” — 

i got frightened. “Be quiet, Anandi, quiet 
Everything will. be allright’, he said 
oy ay Bengali is rieh in literature but it is 
nthe vocabulary of abuses as Hindi. 


i began to bound about in fury throwing 
and feet in the air. At the same time 




















i her language. They poured out of her 
he stream from a hose-pipe. Anandibai 
d with. her rage. She lost her equilibrium. 
er passion gradually rise Settji folded his 
vowed supplication and said again: 

excuse. me, Anandi Everything will be 


at up, you a street dog, a musk-rat of the 
* thundered Anandibai. She. sprang 

tii like a fierce tigress and scratched his 

ith her nails, She retreated a few steps. 


ka bunch. of heavy gold bangles ten 


er—out from her left hand and threw them 
her husband's head, Blood ‘trickled 

is forehead. He cried in agony and fell 
oor. Anandibai, too, crying louder retired 
ida hall There she lay down on the 

gan to sob bitterly |. There was a hue 


in the whole house. Relatives rushed there. 


And Fhajanchand went out 
doc r for Trikramdas. 


amdas got round a 
- chair on the 


a bubble 
dl bis face 


ed scólding her husband with the choicest - 


Anan 
Look at. this comforter also, 
woolen scarf for mie. 


"Good. news, indeed” | E al 
“Settji, don't worry, please. I will sett 
Meanwhile please go on a pilgrimage. 
bai and visit holy places like Math 
and Dwarka. She will then recoup 


Thanks. io - thes good. 
Trikramdas soon. .recovet 
offices. of. Khajanchand a 
with Rajhansi and Balaka, 
appeased, Moreover, A 
thousand-rupee worth ta 
biggest astrologer - monarch 
sharnava. -She. fastened it 


For, Settji keeps telling- 
her service to her husba 

women. That de to say. al i but Anand ca 
women,- 


Translated: from ^ 
by Gouri Sen. 
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THE CROCODILE, TS UFE & Mans : 


( Continued. from. page 137 ) 


he.was dead, had deposited h him in his under-water’ 

cave, His comrades who had witnessed the attack, 
now followed the crocodile as soon as it reappeared. 
This fisherman. appears to have had extra-ordinary 
luck. Not only-did the. crocodile deposit him in this 
larder and depart, but the cave appeared to have a 

few leet of bathing space above the surface of the 
water. No sooner did the fisherman- recover, than he 
started shouting. for help and his. comrades: hearing 
his cries. soon located the spot and digging down 
into the cave, rescued him, Unfortunately the. man 
did not survive, Shock, loss of blood and gangerene, 
contracted on the long jurney to ‘Hospital, brought 
about his death a few weeks after his: rescue. 





The fishérmen have a theory, that if - attacked 


shed heats when. seizing ds. vict 
of the crocodile, are so Situated. th: 
















ould “not p ish 
ut. proving . 197 ‘shouted Velu 
exasperated. : SD x 





. after position. ?- I have 
yearn for the. blessings 0 
on the earth people go. 
efforts made by you, my L 
position | y said. Velu.. 


“Do you deny cheatin man 
; he loans you took from 


how did p om t 
i ) sake? 
id h 


Lord Nataraja of- 
“started a drama 
money. The. Co 
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i fered an opportunity: toa | soul “on the PPS 
to go to the selestial y world soo without M heaven, 
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By PREMCHAND 


UMMAN  Shekh and. Algu 
Chaudhury were close friends. 


they kept out the p E 
friendship was founded reason. That 
ly, is the quintessence of friendship. 2 E 
ri iis | ould be traced 
clates were mere 
. Jumrati im- 
and unstinted 
Algu's credit 


u's father was 


. , his son prop ed. 
^. Pm his dot; ho h 


that learning was not to be “acquired only throu 
efforts; it was, in fa he teacher's blessings thi 
bore fruit. His  benedictions were more than 
enough. Éven if Jumrati's benedictions and super 
vision proved unavailing to Algu, he. would . 
content that he had left no stone unturned to n 

. There was no learnin 


a 
“on his rod. and it 


accounted for the 


the people in t 


drafted by him 
clerk of a judicial 


valued learning. 
-Jumman -Sh 
sister). She had 
close relations She 





hand and. foot. only. for a ping of 

ble land," Kariman would say, “she does 

bread without dal. A big. landed property 

have been, by now, bought for. the money 
as been literally wasted. on her. mov 


it. and put up with it for 


t 5 past endurarice, she 
imman. about it, He día not 


7 te 
ngt} th aunt, on day « Said to Jumman, 
c for me to pi | with 


man replied prazen atacó, “Do rupees 


es?". The aunt put im 


Sho not have éven a meagre subsis- 
?" Jumman, then replied in a. serious tone, 
Y ew that you. came down after a quarrel 


aunt flew into a rage and threatened to 
+ Panchayati arbitration, Jumman 

tut as a hunter does, when he finds his 
oceeding towards his net. He sald, “Yes, to 
should go in for arbitration, Let the 
ecided once for al 1 bid de not like this 


2 umman , had not even i the least shade of doubt 
to who was going to rofit. by arbitration; There 
s no one in the neighbour Hages who was 


gonise m?o 
ong enough to grapple with kim? Surely angels 
n heaven would not descend as meribers of the 


The old aunt went about in the villages, 
oping. herself up with a stick in her hand, She 
double with age. It was difficult for her to 


gw? "Um Ny Nyy 


NT My | 
(di f € ^tm 


Li 


$ 


cursed the 

said, “You have one of your f 

grave. You may die any moment, but your desire 

knows no restraint. "What should you have now? 

Just have your meal to keep - ; 7 

ther and be absorbed in tio 

got to do with farming at this stage?” "There were 

yet some. who found a good occasion to indulge in _ 
: ; really kind- 


the words o 
Algu Chaudhury 
came, She drop 
amount of gaping 


rowful tale, Now, it is. up to them to 
to come. D 


Algu —1 shall come, | 
utter a word. : 
Aunt — Why so, my Son? « o" : 

Algu — It is a question to which I have no 
reply to make. I wish it to be so, Jumman is my 
old friend. I cannot alienate him, ^: 

Aunt -— My son, will you not speak out the 
truth for fear of estrangement? = 


Even the entire wealth of the ‘dorthant: sense . 
of ethics may be lost. but a challenge makes it al 
None can, then, vanquish it. Algu could not answe 
her question, but these words kept ringing 


his ears— Will you not Speak out the truth for fear 


of estrangement?” 


One evening the intended arbitration started .— 


under a tree. Shekh Jumman had already carpets > 


spread out. He had made arrangements for betel- ` 
leaves, smoking and. the like, Yes, he himself, along 
with Algu Chaudhury, sat a bit apart. fom others. | 





siness b . Every in h 
ie was occupied, but the bulk were mere 
tors. Of those invited, only such men had 

ght it worthwhile to come as were, in any way, 
loggerheads with Jumman, Fire was burning in 
corner. A barber went on adjusting clay pipes. It 
was difficult to ascertain whether more smoke 
issued from the cowdung-cakes, burning or from 
bacco-pots, Children were running hither 

d thither. Some were abusing.one another and 


re weeping. | 
There was din and bustle everywhere, Think- 


assemblage to be a programme for a feast, 


e village were gathering fast” 


the Panchayati arbitrators had taken: 


old aunt addressed herself to them 

y, “Gentlemen, three years back, 

property to my nephew, Jumman, 

ware of it. Jumman undertook to 
prov: j and clothes till death. I spent a 
ar with him so painfully; but this constant 
ry is past endurance, I get neither food to eat 


find any.fault with me, let me be 
apping. If Jumman is to blame, let 
reason. Why should he be guilty of such 
conduct. The words of the mediators 
divine law to me”. 
. Ramdhan Mishra, a number of whose tenants 


had been persuaded by Jumman to settle in his 


5owillage, said, “Whom do you name as the arbitra- 
tors? Let it be decided here and now. Whatever the 
arbitrators say will be binding on the parties con- 
“permed” 
moment, Jumman spotted out mostly 
assemblage, who were not on good 
him for some reason or other, He spoke 
order of the arbitrators is an injunction 
et aunt select any one she thinks fit, I 
5bjeetion." The sunt cried out, “O creature 
God, why don't you propose the names of the 
arbitrators. Let me, too, have an idea" > 
< Jumman spoke out angrily, "Now don't force 
me to speak, You have gained the vantage point. 
ou may choose any one you like." 


/.. Jumman Shekh 
joy, but suppressing | 
be Algu, as you say. 


aunt spoke out f 
barters away his. 


ed in the heart p : words that : 


ms 


Jumman fully believed that he | 
gained the upper hand, Algu was only r 
show by talking in that way. He, there 
mitted calmly, -“Aunt bequeathed her. 
me three years ago. I was bound to supply | 
food and clothes till death, T swear by Ge 
have, in no wa 
regard her as her. 
care of her, but there is 
between her and my 
this? Aunt demands 
partition. The arbitrate 
extent of the propert 
allow me to offer her- r 
Besides, there is no mention of 
in the will, otherwise I would keep aloof 
trouble, Now it is upto the arbitrators - 
decision they like.” A E 


su 


Algu Chaudhury had been in co fant 


‘with law-courts. He was, therefore, 
legal points. He began “to cross-examine 
Every question put by him Jacerated _ 


heart. Ramdhan Mishra was greatly attr 
these questions. Jumman wondered what 
pened to Algu! Only a while before, he wa: 
with him talking in quite a different fashio 
split moment, he was so changed! Who. 
old scores he was paying off? Was their frien 
of such a long standing not going to avail hi 
any way? «c o4 . . qur ees 


monthly amount. This is our decision, I 
does not see his way to accepting it, the bequeat 
should be deemed: null and void.” Ee 


The moment Jumman heard this pr i 
ment, he was speechless. What should he think 
be, but an evil augury of days ahead, when his 
bosom friend acts like an enemy and does not 
at cutting his throat even? He, whom he reck 
upon unreservedly, deceived him like that: It | 
occasions like these that friends are tested. 
how friendship operates during these mod 
of absolute. enlightenment. If people were 
debased, why should the country be visited 
calamities. Cholera, plague and such other 
diseases are only punishments for sinful a 


But Ramdhan Mishra and other arbitr 
were praising Algu Chaudhury from the very 


the friendsh 
















He was always 
One has to wait long for achieving something 
| it is not so in case of evil things. Jumman 
pportunity to retaliate very early, Algu 
ury had, the year before, bought a fine pair 
om Batesar. The bullocks were of western 
with long horns, For months together people 
the neighbouring villages kept pouring in io 
a look at them. As luck would have it, just 
onth after Jumman's fateful arbitration, one of 
air died. Jumman told his friends, “This is 
ishment for faithlessness, Man may have the 
ence to. endure, but God sees through the 
e, good or bad." Algu suspected that Jumman 
(X the animal poisoned. Algu’s wife, too, 
ed Jumman with the responsibility for the 
hap. She said, “It is all  Jumman's doing." 
dhury's wife and Kariman had, one day, 
y warfare on this subject, Both the shrews 
! a river of words to flow, Metaphors, similes 
ther figures of speech were freely used. 
an restored peace some how or other, He 
his wife into reason. He, also, dragged her 
iy from the cock-pit. On the other hand, Algu 
dhury employed his argumentative club to do 


E 

















































which 

gur and ghee to market and brought oil, salt and 
like therefrom to be sold at the village. He 
eatly attracted to this ox. He thought if he 





‘He could hardly have one a day till then. 
the animal, tested it by yoking it to a cart, 
| physically examined by experts, and had its 
fixed. Then he brought it home. The price 
promised to be paid in a month. The Chau- 
^ too; was hard-pressed. He little cared for 








fter Samajhu Sahu had had this bullock, he 
subjecting it to overwork. He would com- 
three trips a day; at times even four. He 
not care for feeding it. He was concerned 
ith his trips. On reaching the market, he 
ld place some dry chaif before it, Hardly did 
poor creature have any rest, when he would, 
oke it. While with Algu, it had had a merry 





very frolicsome and cover miles at a stretch, 
ng. There the ox would get clear water, pulse, 
nd oil-cake for its food every day. Besides, 
uld have, from time to time, even ghee to 
Every morning and evening it would be 
¿roomed. On the one hand there was that life 
r and comfort; on the Other, this twentyfour 
drudgery. Hardly had a month passed when 
was literally crushed. It shuddered at the 
ght of the yoke. Now it was difficult for it 
e even a single step. It was reduced to skin 














ure whipping... IDEE 
day, the merchant put double load in the 


urth trip, Bei weary on 













er som 


uld have a chance to avenge himself on . 


have it, he would make three trips a day 


was seldom put to the yoke, It would be, 


bones, but being of a fine metal it could not 


"s hard labour, the animal, now, . 
: he cruel mas- | 










man bea 





one to come and help him, but ti 
couniry-side closes like. the eyes of. 






























of mine is dead on the way. Now who. pull the 
cart?” The merchant was; in a fu 


several bags of gur and some tins of ghee, He had 





way, tried to ward off sleep till the dead of night. 


He thought that he had been up all the night, but — 


just before sunrise, when he broke his sleep and 
placed his hand .on the waist for the money, he 
found the purse vanished, In this very confusion, 
when he looked around, he found some tins, too 
gone, His grief knew no bounds. At dawn, he reach- 
ed home, weeping bitterly. When his wife heard 
this sad news, she first wailed and then began to 
curse and call Algu Chaudhury names saying that 

the villain had. given them. such an ill-omened, Eo 








that all the earnings. of their life-time w 





This mishap took place months “ago. Whenever ex 


Algu Chaudhury demanded the price of the ox, 
Samajhu Sabu and his wife would fall upon him 
Hke infuriated dogs and start raving, "What a fun! 
We have been robbed of all our life's earnings, We 
are undone. Yet you think only of the price, You 
gave us a dead ox, but now you demand the price. 
You deceived us outright and befooled us by selling 
that ill-omened ox to us. Do you think us to be. 


of one. What more 
us?" . 












fore, they | 













fy. He had. sold. v 





ig 


O eT 
their fa: 
to kil 


* 


again. We want hin 





short stories, 


said smilingly 
ew ell- 





amme " lenquired 
ou free for the evening?” She ques- 
me back. 


ok, Maya! Iam: now going to play the 
Tight earnest, Now then, you will do as 1 
ou; all right ?" ` 
e smiled at.me and said, "The real He-man!" 
arna, dyotsna!” I cried out. “Now we are 
films and then back home, Okay?” 


d noted and told me 
from her- description 
have been. Bhowmick 


late th. 
the two 
and Raj 
Dem " 


either side chatting animatedly, To ei 
stopped her, Maya had a ready smile, ar 
word to.say. Must be quite good at Publi 
1 thought to myself. 
As we entered the flat, 1 looked around. 
all two-roomed flat but self- in 
square - : spac been - 
made: 


the Puja. I 

She hardly 

Aruna, Babuji is tired and t 

Do give them something tc 
Aruna shot a quic 1 

was surprise in her eyes, 

she had already 

notice that, | . DOE ph 
It was the first day of Puja. € 

excellent and. the hospitality was 7 noth 

lavish. The children ate little because : 


. When they met 
warned. I did n 


getting into- deep waters. B 
did not allow myself to forget 
made my decision, ve 
When the meal was over, Maya put the 
to bed but they would not go to sleep so ea 
She wanted. They ‘wan 
them all the time. It A 
late for me too. I had . : 
to take leave; yet I know 1 
asked to stay I was afraid of | 
. Misunderstood by Bhowmick, 
Raju was there to come to my r 
So 1 felt re-assured, 


“You will sleep with us, De 
You won't go anywhere!” - 
1t was a command. Um 
: Tlocked at Maya. She 
asked me, “You have heard 
Jyotsna said ?", = 


— 




























































for long. on 
would stay . the entire Puja 





wanted to speak to Maya all alone but the 
dren would not let me do so and Maya, for her 
, gave me little opportunity. By the time the 
dren went to sleep, it was already very late and 
had little mind or inclination to ask Maya any 
uestions. But one thing was  evident--that Maya 
anted to detain me there as long as possible. 


‘Next day, after a hearty break fast—for Maya 
jared no pains—we were relaxed. The children 
s free for the first time—they had now gone to 
heir friends that their Daddy had indeed come 
the Puja holidays. EN 

Maya was free from household chores and the 
en came and sat by me. "Are you happy 
" Iasked her. = + 

pent you see it yourself, Mr. Devdas?” She 











o! lam now Debendra Babu, You may 
ne Devdas if you like”. 

. “You are dead-serious in your new role, I am 
“aid”, she protested coquettishly. 

“Just to please you and the children”, I 


he: had no ready answer to give me. She 
d at me steadily and said, "Since yesterday 
I was feeling wonderful Life no longer 
ars to be the grim struggle which 1 thought it 
till I met you, Why don't you stay with me 
avs, Devdas Babu?” - ME 

And what that mean?" I smiled at her. 
'Happiness and security — for me and my 
ldren. But I know I am asking for the impossible," 
said with a deep sigh. o 


ant to make her sadder. : 


gut you so far. How long are you going to keep 
in suspense? : 
- “Ml tonight” she replied with a roguish 





=" * * æ 


As the next two days happened to be the Puja 
lidays, I wanted to go out and attend to some 
portant private work. 1 had my bank drafts to 
cash, railway tickets to purchase—I was on. my 
“home — and gifts for my Sons to buy. : 
But Maya would not trust me. She must have 
ed I might slip away. With reluctance she 
‘to let me go but took care to send the chil- 
along with. me! ^ > : 











d to be kept open and we came back in 








had a quiet lunch and jt looked a perfect 
of domestic bliss. 


bed late and - 
ot quite sure 


Thad to admit the truth of it. But I did not dare- 
say so openly. She was already sad. I. did not . 


"Well Maya! You have not told me anything ^ 


h Jharna and Jyotsna on my hands 1 could. 
do anything except to buy them each, as my |. > 
ft, an attractive dress from a shop which 









As I finished the letter as if she had anticipated — 
my want, Jyotsna came near me and pulled out . 
the chest of drawers and fished ou odd things _ 
out of which she took out an envelope handed it 
over to me, and went back to her homework ^ =- 

Meanwhile Jharna brought my coffee. Asl 
sipped it lazily, | ran my eyes through the papers — 
left by Jyotsna with the carelessness. which only & . 
child would be capable of, Among them one caught 
my attention all at once. It was a copy of the recent 
court judgment against one Durga Rani Choudhury. 
I immediately remembered the case and as I went -. 
through the proceedings I realised that Maya - 
Mukherjee was none other than Durga Rani Chou- . 
dhury. My. heart almost missed its beat. When T- 
accepted Bhowmick's invitation with alacrity, she 
was the one person whom I wanted to meet Very — 
much in Calcutta. But I was already. staying with 
her without my knowing 141... E 

When 1 had done with the copy of the proceed- 
ings. 1 put it back quietly from where Jyotsna took 
it out and awaited Maya anxiously... ue. 

Maya came home very late. As the children 
were impatient and restless, I took them out for A 
short-while and learned two home truths, — that. 
children do not ask to be born; and there is no. 
substitute for parents. ^ um 

> By. the time Maya cam 
were fast asleep, Out side it 
lightly. Maya looked extreme 
ed. Teven felt that she was avoiding 
to face, All I could notice in her we 
sadness. ^^ o on aos 

The ayah brought her a cup of hot coffee which 
I took it myself and handed over to. 







































and exhaust — 
o see me face 
s an extreme 


she declined. 
Maya. She took it without protest, =- 
-l sat by her and took her hands int 
didn't resist me. 1 wanted to comfort her, 
her gently and asked, "Where had you been 
Rani? I want you to tell me the truth!” 


. Maya did mot reply for while, Graduallv she - 
picked up courage and said softly, ^T am a working- 
gh Devdas. I have. to work hard if I am not to 
starve ooo OR oe Cue 


















Ileft her at that For the se 
night I slept in the same room. __. 
It must | ave be “past mi 

knock at 









s firma. 
her" had come. an: 
any appointments. The other man was 
1 could hear him clearly cursing me for 
n the midst of a “busy season.” Maya cut 
verything by ` closing the door with a 
little later I heard a car speeding away. 


from the bed as if I had just woke up. 

and sat by my side and looked at me 
cern... Dol 
id a bad dream." I began. © 

“I too had my own, They won't let me free 

even for a day. The human vultures!" She was 

retting. pini EE ; 
"What happened, Maya? Who was that mid- 
Her!" 1 enquired. Her face fell, “I shall tell 
ow Devdas,” She replied, 
night? Why not now?” I insisted. 


nnns She buried her face in my chest 


You can understand your own characters, 

ot me, Devdas? I am not going to hide anv- 
i from you. I shall make a clean breast of 
verything. But please do let me take my time” 
she pleaded. 


The next evening Maya suggested that we go 
me. The children behaved extremely well 
hot even protest when I told them of our 


* * * 


nervousness, whic ce | 1 ques 
as to why «she had been late yesterda 
longer there. She seemed to be in comple 
sion of herself. : 

* 


As we entered, | 
attractive girls — mo 
twenties. Maya sel 
settled ourselves com: 
and took orders for 
us an understandin 

A little later Ih : 
up the portico, Two men | 
bearded man who seemed to 
there. The two men sat f 
watched them. A little cont 
soon the two men went u 


prostitute type. Evidently they were call gir: 
from middle and higher income groups. 

Maya was now sitting so close to me tha 
a little uncomfortable. It was she who bro 


"Why do you think I have brought you 
Devdas? She asked me without a trace of guil 
er am trying ‘to guess. it, : Durga,” I TT EX 
rately, At once she recoiled as if she « 
There was a look of terror and of extréme ear 
her eyes, -. IMEEM Am o 
“Don't be afraid, Maya!” 1 assured her, 
I am. beginning to understand. you," and drew 
closer to me, * A ak E 
She gave me a poignant look. Then she b 
her face in my chest and began to sob. It was 
of the most embarrassing moments of my lite. 
One of the four girls, who were apparently 
waiting to be picked up by customers, came 
to me and said, “Debendra Babu, ever 
left her she is behaving like that. You | 
leave her pue. ok mich a tender fow : 
she neiptuiy suggested, “Whenever she 
that mood, Jabbar Saheb sends. her back 
you had better take her home.” ^ 


home. 
e #: * +. 

The ayah did not show any surprise, Sh 
me to put Maya in bed and then retired. The 
dren were fast asleep each cuddling a teddy 
As I saw them in that state I had to agree 
Maya that no sacrifice was too great to ensure 
happiness of those two little innocent lives. 


Maya showed signs of revival after 
while but would at no stage leave my han 
she was clutching tightly, As the night adva 
I was so exhausted I felt I had no strength 
even to change my dress, With difficult ; 
my shoes and lecne against a pillow sti 





© the : 
ish that image. 
à ithout Maya tell- 


ig to. our original 
Pakistan the next 


FUE He replied 
So the Durga Puja 


esitatinaiy. : 
No! You won 11 said Dar Rani Puja" 


‘drafts, I saw Raju too there. Oure 
did not even pretend to know: me. 1 could 
tense hatred and contempt in his eyes. p stares 
juld burn, I am sure he would have reduced me 
Maya and her children to ashes long ago. 1 
no doubt felt a little uncomfortable at his silent 
h but decided to: ignore him. 


did not wish to stir out. that day. Maya and 
dren hardly spoke to me; yet my mere 
there made all the difference. Maya felt 

d the children were reassured. 
tea, Maya came and sat before me. She 
rgeously dressed and 1 thought she was 
ng to get out. An intense jealousy took 
f me. I brusquely caught hold of her 
id rudely demanded, "To "whom these are 
” 1 completely forgot that I was not her 


gave me one of her ‘bewitching. smiles 
“For she a a the t shortatory writer and 


just ¢ kin 
in an exemplary. manne Po 
idealist, Devdas, She finished. Ue 
I chuckled. Could she be ever aware ett 
inner fury? It. was the greatest moral test I had so 
far faced. But for my wife's unwavering faith in | 
me, and the thought of it T Toud have fallen a vic~: 
tim of Maya's charms the very day I met h E 
The thought of my wife dd her "unshakable 
faith in me made me feel much better. I was now ^ 
sure that no amount of Maya: 8 charms woul 
me off my feet. 
“Why so thoughtful?” She asked. 
"I was thinking of tomorrow ‘when 1 
leaving you ali-?" v 
"Í am going to tell you my story to-nig 
said in soberly and sadly and looked at me. 
I took her in my arms, There was no passio. 
it Maya began to ery as if her heart would break. 
The children looked puzzled and unhappy. "T know" 
I said with understanding. E 


Alter dinner, we relaxed for a while. The 
children were extremely happy at the day's euting . 
and Maya was repeatedly thanking me for the 

“most wonderful. evening” . ` She said it Was 
memorable, ' , 

"I wish I could die now. I ‘shall have nó 
regrets — if only you could take charge of Jharna 
and Jyotsna,” she added feelingly ~ 

I didn't say anything. I looked at Jharna and 
Jyotsna. They were sleeping with not i 
world, Was 1 sapping the will of tha 


at the very thought of it 

The clock struck ten. There 
chill wind from outside, : 
was pouring out some 
song. Maya was sad, but as sweet and charm- 
ing. I met her eyes and I felt 1 never had a woman 
look at me so 1listlessly,: She was feminine, so 
warmly feminine and gracefully feminine, I began — 
to be afraid of her for the first timie. 

She partially closed the window's to protect the. 
children from the cool draught. Then she pulled out. 
the chest of drawers and took out the copy of the 
judicial proceedings which I had already seen. and 
gaye it to me. 

I watched her again. As I said, "Thanks, I have 
already seen the newspaper report of it, May. d. 
vividly recollected the news item in Which . Was... 
given a graphic description of what transpired in. 
the Court of Law when Durga Rani Cho 
call-girl, narrated, before the M. 
poverty drove her to lead-a fife of sha 
confession was “I am du helpless d 


spoke, “Yes 1 shall do pow ‘Devdas. p? 
I get it off my chest the. better. | 





arried sisters meant much mote than 4. 
fake me out even on the. oe day! 


tried 1 began 
‘rough 


en, when we finally 


me, my husband, my fnotherindew d eisber-in-.: 


w were all waiting to poutee. u My heart 
1. As I bout he 


t My. mother- 


."The College girl wh got me 
where tobe seen. 


“dry es, Debendra Babu, he 
EC as his ame, had som and 


| I needed a. 
After Some 


e, my husband - 


M odd strength 
"opportunity" 
“The: lure of mi 


was too stroni 


the role, 


"Ts details shocia dm 





She was tense 


short" she 
"went out in a 
r him to come 
back this time. 


lr RA “overcrowded, 
ides the 


e “is ie only 
o. achieve, that I 


could very ; well guess that, Maya! 1 know 
not the type to sacrifice yourself in search 

a vague ideal" 
Can you get me.a regular job? 1 can sing well, 
dance well If only I am assured of a steady. employ- 


ait for Maya to finish, "I am already 
king on those lines, Roe T said, “T haye a 


Ra my rli was: only in 
ave of Maya and childr 
ertai -obligatory calls. to 


journey to Pakistan and for expenditure 
ute, 

I prepared to leave, the children ‘started 

Maya, with flowing. dark hair and tiny 

h corners of her eyes and dressed in the 

i ^ housewife. was so 

to believe that.she 


; 'akistan pulled “out, Bhowmi 
all these la shocked silence 
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~ Chandrasekhar Babu h: 
of his middle age—old age 
Wife too was -middle- 
ing. Their family was 
T grand-children, 
st times forty strong. ` uo 
,,, Chandrasekhar Babu was sitting in: a thought- 
ful mood. He was weak and f ¿Out He 
had fought many a life's iba h, they say, 
he was victorious. For. some. time «past, his- eldest 
son-in-law, a' man in a high Government «post, was 
Jaid. with suspected cancern: In. people's eye this 
. Was: the only blot 3 ds happiness, -None believed 
“that he had ¿any ot worry €xcept the - illness. of 
i n-law. Fro point I 





| E Her articulation was so disti 
k n . it as a message and not as string of 
stand there to finish her words. body would ask her “What is your na 


and as she was áscending the stair- one?” 
Chandrasekhar . Her complexion was dark and her eyes were 
lightly squinted... Dimples appeared in her two | 
eeks when m. She would $milingly say, . 
i i other cal ‘Bulu. My 
ish. Every word and every line ray.” 
Curiosity led him to experiment 
r he could base his story on 
it. There was something mor 
the mortal agony that, recen 
id as a cruel truth which had 1 
agnosticism. But in the story 
at his wife alone, It include 
ld. His self-reprimand was far | 


chid his wife for being oblivious... 
d. “Oh, what a blessed mother y 
ot care to know in what poor corn 
of your own child is lost.” _ S 
in the 
ted letters | 
avajuga.” But on 


id 
Babu taught her 


en Ch rasekhar Babu joined the 

ce Movement, he had to shoulder 

p f the movement of his place, Under 
peatedly. ‘Fie upon 
in the whirlpool 
cannot protest against 
for it, Nothing at all. 


He penned the a lI 
afterwards was still more cruel, In it was - went to jai 
jail. ay 
th of the world. x was all the. members of his family 
Was no nectar on to receive him, That 
of her aunt. 
leapt into his.bos 
zx t 
why. er face 
ith it, God too was a myth if floated befo 


t 
ld, i 7 . 
the mortification of his all the time, She recove 
; ecepted that some strange reason, sh 
outside at the face. of all with pl ; 

roll down. The ‘financial state of Ci : 
Babw's family was not sound. Still the top-ranking 
doctor was called in from the district headquarters. 
He remembered how he te x that his 
patient was called Bulbul : ; : 





pped into the temple 
“Look! who 


A replier 
i lu: ee : 


—"Oh yes. 


things. You are. my m ther : i m. your .son The 


-other people are devoid of ght. They can't discern 
what. a } wealth at swe 


my elder 


you are black and l^ 


This play did not t: ] 
solitary is re. T ert d 
the i 


with her 
over,’ he 


four to play 
attended: th 
was almost 


g é 
and give me 
ain naughty child! 





; ins He could not 

he employed his mind in outside urgency. 
iot anxious for his Bulu. Obligation was 

| more imperious than a thought on Bulu. 
the nectarine vessel of his fatherly 

id became crazy with quaffing to his heart's 
the cup of the wine of merriment held up 
his mouth by the stir and bustle- the 


is char 
mselt. asker imself — "Where i 
itside. or inside the mind? 


t day after the play was over, its festi- 

rolonged further till the next night. He - 
i home after its finish an pushed the door. 
r was so kept.as his wife was also ill of 


^woke up and muttered — “Pap Hu 






a, — water." PE ZUM 
eld the glass of water kept by his bed- 
her mouth and touched her body. 
was startled. His finger seemed to burn. The 
so high. a 

' her drink Bulu urged her father to keep 
1 his bed and not in her mother’s. 
handrasekhar Babu did not fulfil her wish. 
cher to sleep and laid her as usual in her 




























The doctor took ep his bag and left the place, 
Chandrasekhar babu did not fail to guess the hint. 


E AE | "phe doctor arrived and’ repeated the injection. 
through the day Chandrasekhar Babu was The pulse looked up. But before half-an-hour there 
ferocia if to pay off the debt of vigils of was a spasm, and again she became pulled down. 
aA BABES. o 7 CS Her father again felt the pulse. Again th 
The maid servant woke him up in the after- intermittent. Her finger tips were iceco. 
is wife was shivering with fever sleeping ran for the doctor. The doctor again injectes 
je side of Bulu. The maid servant was asked Bulu uttered in a piteous tone “Papa ... Mamma. 
er to: call up Chandrasekhar ‘Babu as she felt No more injection.” i : LEER 
Miu fever was high. —— l : Finishing her words, she vomited several 
They were on the ground floor, Even though times. The doctor was frightened and again felt the 
"was fever, all the inmates at that period pulse. His face turn 
make th eir beds in the ground floor and sleep He left the instru 
for medicine. No mot 
He took up 1 
Chandrasekhar 


lext day the doctor examined her and said: 
the fever persists she is well There will 
sion either in the afternoon or early. next 


























_— “Please send some one - 


n 











me, 
anxio 


As for Bulu, rice was prescribed for the next 
place of soup as she was very m ich weaken- 







she had no fever, Yet she lay still and 
She became speechless as if struck with 
as a tired look. She did not turn her 
2 y à Babu, Still 
he situation. which he wrote 


: days zur 
is . Still the people will 


s 
E e on the cerulean heavenly 


ze at it and poets 1 

Bulu died at 10 that night. It was his first 

fllietion in life. He became alm 

turned the course of his lif 
or ume 


ost mad, The shock 
e forsook politics, 
k to research in 


a Chandrase 
Perhaps on 


igration of the soul . 
It was the photograph of that Bulu, No picture 
was taken of her when she was alive, When-her 
.was carried óver to the. cremation ground, it 
_ Struck him, Perhaps in future her face might not 
be led. A village photographer was called in 
told to go to the cremation ground to 


in 
it with 
ly resolved not to 
as kept alive by the 


ung up the 


n shifted to. 
was also put u E E 
1 ere was any ne 
> found i 

hg. He b 


was harked back to 


such an afternoon of d 
was being played upon for the. first 
village. In his childh such a tune 
his nerves, pulses ani n- strang 
cal bound for which he had to purchase an 
in his early youth to learn singing, but his 
proved unrewarding. .. ' 
He follo the 


f 


played upon by his youngest son, 

This new. harmonium was E 

daughter. It reminded him of the harmonium 

he purchased in his early youth, It was b 

into the house along with other articles. It was 

in a corner. lts stands were broken, the pc 

coverings on the keys. were worn-out and 

bellows were punctured. But on that day it 

found missing in its place. It was found 

overturned condition in a € ' t 
ing to the terrace. When the lid was lifted 

found that all the reeds were gone, The littl. 

of the house had brok i the organ, took o 

reeds and made them pl: 

alllost only the 

of mind, took the 

threw into the du 

he was not aware h 

flashing revival of the 


It struc him 


time he ha 
| b 





.. there is: no necta 


aps this time, under the present belief he 
photograph by the side of his deity. in his 
of worship. 


e deity, was not something more. The deities 

ds were pictures, some stock ‘and stone, some 
or copper: idols. The photograph was put: Ey 
de. After several months h noticed that 

come bloated, A spoonful of water. was 


ilv on it. This. was: the “reason why i 
Gated. . 


aised it. through restless. anxiety. The 

o0 was bloated, It gav: ‘The glass. feli 
nd was broken. The picture too. ‘came down. 
lint yy pierced into his chest. He was 
à e realised and visualised the hard truth 


rinkled had made the: picture 
stead of brightening z 


He wrote about it in the 


frank composition, He 


grace. of eve 
effaced out am 


e : the banks, He 
imagined. he iri of the ages who trod on 
it, of at least those who proceede onwards without 

tb h orizon must have 
reüched that destination, e of the river, a 
habitation of match y ag 
up. Those el 
believed it though 
routes by turning 
passing them were th , 
up the desert. But today he was awakened. to the 
belief that the horizon, the river, the lush greenery 
everything was mere illusion and: myth. The non- 
believers alone had known the truth, They did not 


drinking and bein 
their last breath. men di 
and sad. They did not hea 
The telephone rang. ‘He 
“Hallo. "y i 3 | 
Hallo 5 who are you ? “Whom do you want? 
. A am Romen, Romen Bose. ls Chandrasekhar 
ime? 
Chandrasekhar. speaking. 
—How are you? Why this voice ? : 
My voice” Ch “laughed. He 


heaved a deep sigh and at hall Tsay ? 
tt will be a le ifl. 


days. 1 spun falsehood. and told 
Hes to the people. ^. 
ae — understood. dt when I read 


nehove j you to say so 9 
“Whatever 0 t 





eep sigh floated ov 
n came the word — ^ 
ell". Chandrasekhar B 
er. 
At the same time he was good-hearted — a rare 
g in these days. tl 
re-entered the 
yi ye 
d — At least Í am not. 
going to give it up. on the contrary, the reverse is 
stomach revolts, What am I to do 
., Sometimes in a heated brain 
jutting up in a hotel. ..... 
—- The wife went out i 
har e. i 


omen Basu was an intelligent man — learned 


the truth. I am to eat in a goodly manner, But my | 


E ront be able to. = 
‘write any more. No. No, Forgive me brother. | am — 
defeated. Release me, I entreat you". 
. After a few days, Chandrasekhar rang up 
Bidhubhusan. e , 
<> —Bidhübhusan! I am your brother, 
H. brother... , 


jn the “Na 
—“Heurt's blood"? ^ 
—Yes, the first part of th 
the summary. of “Heart's blooc 
sómething more thereafter 
story. 
wi > —Certainly I will pub 


No. I will begin it, 
‘He put down the receiver 
per and took up the pen. 


, had the receiver in his 
hand-—“Hallo”! Whom do you Want, please? 
= vs this the house of 
iter? l o 
= Yes, whom do you want? 
“1 want him. ¿o : 
—XYes, speaking. 


gs. 
‘please f. 
—Well I drop i 


— Tomorrow ? ; 

-—Come! Then I put down the receiver 
—Please, you have not asked my name 
Chandrasekhar. Babu laughed ^ and 4 


have just forgotten it ? What is your name 


" am called Bulu, ^ 
- Chandrasekhar was startled — "Bulu"t. 
«== Yes, my real name is Sandhya 


That !. ‘wonderful ! 
called Bulu! 
dhy: d ene 


weeping and wa th 
human heart with i 
forward orn hearin, 


No, wh 
accept the 


Bandopadhya 


truth of reality itse 
This was the sto: 


begun to write out, It 








A e o ota gos aloe 


me good number ‘of 


se 


E them 
Bengalees. some well-to-do. Bihari 
families had also come and oceu- 
pied houses on high . rent here 
and there, It was a small town in 
Bihar and enjoyed reputation as 

^ a health. resort. Firstly, here the 
water from the wells was. rich in. mineral content, 
the poor diges- í 
. the ho: 

; smooth 

hem through which zig-zag. 

vivan valley The air was 

i ing. The climate did health, Abha. 

“The climate of 
effect-a cure, We'd 
go by train." she su: 


No doubt journey: by. trai s 
Chowdhury di t 





their house was i uated. in. 
space, it was- surrounded by gardens. of 
gh ours. With the break of dawn, the crim- 
ir bedroom. 


on the sandy river 
| time the hüsband 
rning walk they 


a giving a single 
for which they vere suppos- 
tinued to be pre-occupied 
habit, - cooking, and 


“know that. too. Bu why this e bor: se 
j ut forai , 


t a shame the way their: 8 
le they themselves have a good 
omenfolk work like maidservants. This change of 
à i ; gut of one 


this is sheer: - 


The fact is, Chowdhury owas somewhat finicky 
nature. For his wife's comfort he had sent the 


k earlier by train and brought two servants with - 


Arriving here hel had engaged a gardener to 
after the flower trees and plants in the garden. 
to have. anything to do 


: From dawn to 
ded to by othe 
i their jobs faultlessly. 
ing uninterrupted 


ds in matters of health. That his 
e a grouse. on this score, gave him much 


ced” confided Chowdhury 


Chatterjee moves 
| wit 


a had-all her needs 
experienced cook. and . 


moved about, but it we 
: -Abh 


smoking tins of cigarettes. 
sari for his wife? Why, it is not only : 
Look at that well-known: Bose family cof Calcutta. 


“Their eldest daughter limps in a pair of undersized 


high-heeled shbes. Can't they purchase a pair of 
slippers for her worth two. rupees? Their two 
little boys. don't have. good shirts to put on.. The 


family may. hav t no decent living 
to its credit” . 


ing such caustic 
husband. It was 


SL. always 
s are different. 


day the husband and wife were discuss- 

ing the subject of sticking to th. 
“they had walked up 

was nearing evening. The 


"looked red from the rays of the set 


. boats | o the riv 


Chowdhury liked this part of the countryside. 
Married four years and not having a child, he felt 
better to pass time, with his wife in lone surround- 


ings. T halted under a shady peepul tree and sat 
under it on tHe soft grass. To-day they had/actually 
walked a. good distance from their house. Instruc- 
tion, “however, had been given to the servant to 


| bring a tonga to this side if their ‘return - was 


delayed. 


Ethe river touchin 
horizon, the bright moon had moved up in a 
A light cool breeze blew against” their faces and Gm 
eyes to produce the effect of a kind of inild intoxica- 
tion. 'To:day Abha looked: splendid, Ev sh 
was a wife, her walk through the m 

lonely river bank made her look 

tress. She was so close 


From the other sid of 


ofa remote. mind wi 


for some i ota vi é D 
young girls of the west. enjoying full. freedom 
off after he came in con, 





class When absent- - E 


Placing one arm. round. his. wite’s neck Chow- 
enquired. “Do: you want to go anyw here from 


"Wherever you "would like to take me to”, re 
d Abha. "I have still one and a half 

to spend. We can go round in 

and Agra. Wena! it be a right?” 1 
owdhury. y A 


Pals. ke “Abha. | 


ally meant. 


ones in- this 


hat won't do", ‘said Chowe 


and nothing else.” If 


pl asure it gives me seeing you a dressed up 
ranti - you would: never have s id so". 


passed the fingers of one of. her shapely 
thro “hal ands.: head. in 
hi 


known what 


“Then in a soft. 


itor e said, - didn't have good saries; I 
should have asked from , You 1 bui Il have quite ^a 
“number of them already". 

: They. were quiet for some 


my dear”, asked 
uen We: were 


) give whatever is asked from you?". Why 
: th reckless charity, Abha", said ‘Chowdhury. almost 
excitedly. 


“It's justa trifling gift", replied Abha, 


eg : y rather com- 
pl ainingly. "You always have e penses on . your. 
ad 





f the moon, ‘a tongi 
"doubt thet 
t up and 

are rather late. toda 


gr mophone 
in Ashavari tun The cook had left for pre: 


Rambirij" he shouted, 


- "Huzoor" answered | Ahi : 
as he appeared before the 





table 
posted, Abha? 
forgot all 


js forgetting means,” 


come here on. a 
d io inform. my 


medical report in proof 


"It surely is a 


she said. . 


‘feel upset so much. Tam quite well now. 


back to Calcutta”, she said trying to con- 
band. 7. OA 

is not your first mistake, Abha”, went on 

hury. “Don't you remember that.other mis- 
ours, what loss I had to sufler for it!” 

bha now looked up to her husband full in the 

d replied calmly, “It Was not much of a loss. 

u were put to some inconvenience for a 


why should I be put to inconvenience 
gh your mistake", demanded Chowdhury. 


didn't 


Abha. 


"That T should | 
want, remarked. Chowdh 
Abha grew excited: She blu 
want or don't want, you needn't 
"What's the big idea 
shouldn't I bother to kno 
you?" IE 


"Whatever you have done is for your own sake, 
to please yourself, to satisfy your persónal interest. 
No more of this talk; please", replied Abha in a 
decisiva. voice. . 


his right han: l 


woman Iam marri 


“lt may be a tfifle with you, but certainly not 
so as far as I am concerned. You are utterly indif- 
ferent to me, your disrespect for me is deep-rooted,” 
returned Chowdhury. 


“Well. 1 have no better respect for. you than 
what you. think 1 have. You may do whateve 
pleases you,” said Abha in exasperation... ny 

Pacing to and fro in the room, Chowdhury flar- 
ed out saying, "I know | rb this impudence 
of yours." e : 

“Not, that you n 
know your little tr cks. 


eyes, do better show 


turned Abha. 


foot and not fo 
't you? Well. 





i « What brings you all here : 


"house. Seeing them, "I have given the fell ws a bit of my. mind. | 
shouldn't quarrel with should 1 qu 
fel with theu To zl 


Mg. "we aled". : EM 
s a lie", said, Chowdhury - excitedly. 
not know it’s one ef your funny. 


he: gentleman: was stupefi 
he ‘said apologetically, 
dly excuse us”, 


m ne TOU 
in an exhausted cond 





; ernal conni 
with the special tao 





thought, as if he was trying 
stared at him trying to fatho 


A 
would start looking 
extra tickets. He di 


company, 


Instead of taki 
os toes, he preferred. 
Bis desk, with his : 
pad bore the words 


n, he felt 
put some cream 
"water : : 


Only two possessions; 

room flat. Even though it 
atia will not hear of pri 
Bom terribly short of 





“stampede for ticke 
Bhatia’s toes. Besid 
him a cup of tea. 
wife Sharda an 


ney?” I enquired knowing tha | without: botherin | nd ihe 
-a bate rupee and some annas. Bhatia =~ 
tisfied.smile and said, “Got them from 


“saw me come, 
handed me a 


cheque for 
k 


a dwarf. etg | this,” Las 
you going to put all this money on Gizala?" “Don't th 
d. “Yes; he replied with a very American 


on?” 1 enquired. Bhatia carefully fold 
unfolded it, looked at it again and then folc ed.i 
back. Then he, took out a blue envelope: from his 
pocket and removing a letter, put the cheque in it. 
The letter he handed over to me. It was from Cap- 
‘tain Kashev asking him to come and discuss the 
next race and have dinner. "Are you going?” I]  —— 
- asked, The question was ‘superfluous, “Of course 
replied Bhatia, “but the Dhobi has not brought. my 
‘trousers. I shall have to iron this, one and use it" 
And since the trousers were fairly dir Bhatia 
ressing. 


. .The dinner was at 

his trousers, polished “shoes ar 
at 6.80. To while away the time, he 
_brought the evening ne 


look at himself in 
t a 





nda girl like this, 


I said. Bhatia replied, 

i mat my life will be six 

d at him seriously. "I shall 

a room like this,” he continued, as he 

handed me the picture of a drawing room with the 
most: ultra modern furnishings, "and a car like this". 

^^ Y had in my hand the picture ot an American car 
^ which looked more like a luxury liner. And a gir 

like this" He looked at the girls “picture fondly 

jin for a while before handing it over to me. Tt 


of Rita Hayworth's film poses. “Where. do. 


to find a girl like Rita Hayworth? ” 


d. “Right here in Bombay,” he replied, We 


y dozens. All 1 need is “money.” “An 


le money come from?” I enquired ia. 


tone. Bhatia pointed a finger towards his 
d, “Out of the efforts of this fertile 

"hen you are bound to get Rita Hayworth,” 

| ically and tried to get up. “Sit down," 
“PI tell you the whole thing. We are 

to issue a race card.” “And who are we? 
ed. "Captain Kashev and 1, of course; rep- 
lie -Bhatia with an expression as if he considered me 
unusually dim. “The Captain will finance the project 


and the brains will be mine. They are terribly — 


"impressed with my caleulations. T am telling you. 
Within. months things will be different. People will 
“swear by Mr. Bhatia's tip.” 
¿And he cut the picture ofa radiogram from the 
ine and put it by- the :side:of the drawing 
n. "That girl Leena is a perfect disciple. I am 
wondering. " “They seem to be making quite an 
investment" I observed. Bhatia remained serious 


“and said, “Cultured she is but not one of ‘those ' 
avishing beauties. She is all right from present 
tandards but I wonder if she will fit into my hfe. . 


will.” “This new life of yours, wh 


nc 
- asked. AM and see,” replied 


le day Bhatia 
studying hi 


levening, the whole room Was 
| the balcony putting ligh 
wind scattered the bur 


can see”, "T Tee i 
papers wi ish."- realized the danger 
the first time. He el d the door or oF. the. E 


and started $ 


Bhatia, IL sat by: 
ha this was really an 
¿ “When is«he leaving 
“This very, week.” 
ahat happens to the race ; 
are all bef " And ‘Bhatia p poin > 
toward the b : : in front of 
Bhatia sighed age nd said, . 
going, it would have: 
. the doo: 


and looked | 


around, 


without 


“Not 
“No”. 
- "When will- ws 
7 i have it th day 





upec ble 
your face any time I like.” 
: Toss? I 


e, followed 


asked ‘annoyed, 


: à hs re that. 

a books nop, e Jad 
the ar E. publicity” and the 
de The e, Shopkeeper offered 


four rupees ?" asked 
no attention to. him. 


ipees “and. kept the. books 
ide. As Bhatia | came ut of the «shop, +1 followed 
] He was.a ni of misery: There Was no 
Tease to his tro 
sunken, the collar. ¢ 
r hand on his : 


a mile 
"Why were you selling the books? ” 
‘Oh just like that. Needed some money.” 
-learnin Mas r 


l love ?" 


“Worked as an ı insurar 
“No success?” 
“A friend decided. t give a policy ot 
thousand rupees but...... 
"But what?*. > E 
. "His wife didn't agree” 
“What are you doing these 
"These days? <... The 
We had reached the. 
tak: 


“Ages ago.” B 
“What did | 


months?” 
*I didn't spend ey 
“By themselves 
“Part went to the- rac - 
and t te LU 


How do you propose paying it? 
. “Intend liquidating the other assets =. the 


“watch and the ring” 


I hadn't noticed the watch and the ring before. 


An ‘L: stood prominently engraved on the ring. 


What ‘does 'L' stand: for ? 9n e “enquired, “for 


: turning aside 


q didn't give nu ío her? 
she......"Bhatia thur 


trouser ‘pockets defiantly . and moistened his. dips 
ith his tongue. I kept on looking at him. —— : 


"She used to say that she will wear. "only an 


: engagement ring.” 


“You have got engaged, have you ?” 3 
Bhatia turned his side again and renewed 
moistening his lips. “T got engaged only this month 
‘she. got engaged years ago". 
"What?" I asked amazed. 
“She got engaged to an Air Force Officer. on 
« “But you said... z 
Bhatia bit his lower lip. For a: moment. ‘both of 
us were quiet. Someone- shouted very near us 
"Kole Moti race.card, Race card Kole Mot is 
took the most worn. out note of the. 
the card and started looking at it 
to the races?” I asked. Bhatia ga 
“T meant said, © 
“How do you thnk lam goin 
otherwise, the money I have | 
his contours hardening. Bas 
“But where is the money to: 
“That's all fixed: It wi 
“Have. you won a lottery? > 
"No, Tam getting Married: it 
thousand rupees in cah l 


forehead and asked, | 
Bhatia nodded. “Wh 





; in ter If 

was strictly associated with Buddha, it 

stupa, a number of which had been erected 

-Mahaparinirvana, that i 
Proponer how: 
the second. ‘century B. 

as a de i, however, in 


; and gateway, 5 which serve as 
art of the earlier phase, 


+ on Tun a burial mound and 
bly in use in India from a- 
The satapatha. of a biria 


ho nahapari 
: A of the puer were collected from’ the 


were distributed among 


ined the relics in newly 
| is known to: have stated 


1t to the great departed, as can be support- 
the Satapatha Brahmana, the followers of 
did not deviate from an older tradition. 


l mounds by paying visits to such monu-— 


s and offering lamps at Their base, 
The stupa mound thus erected became a very 


edifice for the followers of Buddha and the. 


pas containing relies of the Lord became great 
ntres of pilgrimage, Originally the stupa was a 
re earthen mound but by the second century 
the mounds were covered with stone casing in 
der to protect those against the ravages of time 
d nature, Circumambulation of any sacred spot 
ancient practice in India and the tradition of 
umambulating the: stupa. ‘probably grown 
the very establishment same, Conse- 


m 
ently a circumambulatory path with a balustrade- 


ound and four gateways on four cardinal direc- 
is were also put up round the stupa from the 


beginning. Such balustrades. and gateways. 


ere probably built of wood at the outset, but at 


ut, a stone balustrade. made. its. appearance 


ji ing the wooden prototype, At Sanchi apart 
the stone fencing. Pd elaborate gateways, the 
t stupa has: a Hon-surmounted, pillar just in 


e ar found at Sar- 

ving from the stupa com- 

t that. place, Such 
spoked wheel on dl ot 


supreme gfe on 
rature shows strenuo 


deration, Buddha was already 
the : supreme entity, truly a muni. 


people had elevated 

t “worship, some sort 

cul dette. About the same age, the followers 
, an ancient herö of the Jadava clan 


earnestly true to. the teachin 

fully avoiding any proclivity towa e del 
tion of the founder of the order, to the ordinary 
masses Buddha had already been invested . with 
the lustrous mantle of divinity. He had already 
become. a 
the greatest of the great, . 


| not only had the 


symbol. of ; he  whéeled. disc in 
front, but ad its four gate guarded by thi 

s ir the A 
Brahmanical tradition and ? the maharajas of the —— 
Buddhists. o 


These maharajas were Dhritara: ri 


to which it 
The next most 
illustration of "various 
upon the balustrade po 
gaya, enormous Sgur 
another Buddhist monu 
age in western India. 
lintels” at rio "Th 


ds. “basic: 





chakravartin, an incarnation, or himself E 


19 uments ` was to Nebresent: 8 
> entiti eld in honour and Worshly by the 
es pe the contemporary. age, as holding in 
their tarn, the great redeemer Buddha, in supreme 


se monuments has been taken 
“to be indicative of the fact that 
roken away from the tradition. 


d made, much to the chagrin of the: 


lists, Buddha the supreme object of devo- 


: traditions maintained in rob pe E well as 


assumption Or 
to the supreme positión of respect and 
4 hen. the Jains had also: used the same in. 


lero god were "not considered as breakaways 

the traditional fo 
ollowers of ` ^ recluse of the 
. Wakya clan, be deemed runawa s dnd heretics to 
the orthodox? The age was ame when Bud- 
^dhists were making the founder of their order the 
atest among the great when the followers of 
the Vasudeva. cult were proclaiming that - their 
asudeva was the greatest among the great. This 
effort could be logically. supported by the contents 
th huds- wherein the use of the word 
proper explanation; In the Brihada- 


ka Upanishad in answer to Kahola rrt : 


takeya's question "tell me the Brahmar 
visible not alger dnd 


done with learning, wish tos 

after he has done with that st 
“he becomes a muni.” Elsewhere 
sif wh itis said: “And He. (Brah 


f all, the King of 


y good works nor © 


a Mu Wishing for 
tha world only peres leave | their home," 
great unborn self und aying immortal, feár- 

eed . Fearless is Brahman and 


vehsmaip deva valimavaha di). 


All these are enough to ensure the 


i knowledge, . 


ing a a muni he hac 


^ this stage. -Ñ 


fr 
. Buddha: was 


"well-known Sdkya muni, a mendicant 


o 
known and become one with the highest & 
the high to. whom all gods demi gods, men an 
animals, brought their offerings and homage, © 





1. 300.000 Tois 


. Commanding the’ 
highest sale in India, Sekte — 
. to-day, caters to an expan-: 





handelas re- 

. by the brilliant 

group: of emples at. KHAJU- 
RAHO, in the Chatrapatta 


State in Bundel-Khand in the 
Madhy jPradesa, were cons- ` 
by. the Chandela. 


13th 


group . of 
of a few 


i ustrating othe 


- Nagara Architecture, 
das sculptured with 


volution are e marked by . 


(1) -The Lakshana 
the Kandariya. temple 
the Chatturbhuja Ma 


to compare’ : 


re ig nothing. at Khaj 
fainois colossal. ho; 


elephant at 

€ 1 many 
zlasti beni: egi 
a different way, to. Pügurative “decoration 
the Kalinga Temples. 


In common with the. Kalinga | sculptors 
Chandela artis have also. decorate 
ples with a large series of “Mithuna” o 


» tive Pairs” -of profound -and mysterious 


symbolism sometimes: abused in exagge: : 
obscenities of equally bad taste as that o 
Orissan sculptors, 


The aims ari 


these erotic sculpt 
have been the su : 


“much discu: 


< and controversies 


rally known. 


. en Buddhist . 


from ‘any obscene s 


types of gestures, 
beauty of Abh 


i "dis ly their maste 
omy, in original 
extract new ‘beauties from 
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THE FORT TEMPLE AT AIMOLE 


` By S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAM 


N the former Bombay Státe, 
and in the present. Mysore 
State, lies the valley of the 
Malaprabha, a tributary of the 
Krishna, The monotony of the 
^Tevel country is” here relieved 
by a chain of picturesque hills 
—offshoots of the Western 
Ghats, At the foot of these hills, 
there are four towns close to one. another, which 
played a glorious part ih the-past as: Capitals and 
cultural and artistic centres of the Western Deccan; 
these are Badami, Mahakuta, * Pattadakkal and 
Aihole. y No 
Badami was.known in the “past as Vatapi, after 
the legendary demon of thát name, said.to have been 
overthrown along with his brother llvala by the sage 
Agastya. It is said that Agastya himself resided in 
an asrama near a holy tank named Vishnu Pushka- 
rani with a natural spring, located. in the neighbour- 
ing town of Mahakuta, three miles east of Badami. 
The temple of Mahakutesvara on the northern bank 
of this tank wás perhaps an original foundation of 
Agastya, later renovated in the first half of the 6th 
century A.D.—soon after the.rise to power of Pula- 
kesin I the-founder of the line of the Early Western 
Chalukyas of Badami. Agastya was a worshipper of 
Ganapati.and perhaps also the founder of the Gana- 
pati cult in this area, so that, in later times, the ex- 
pression “Vatapi v Ganapati- became a household 
name in the Deecan and South India. Taek 
About A.D.:533, Pulakesin I-conquered Vatapi; 
fortified theyplace.and,made it,his Capital. An in- 
scription on a <boulder..at Badami mentions that in 
A.D, 543 (Sake 485 rn gros King Pulakesin 
I, here called Vallabhesvára, performed the Asva- 
medha, Hiranyagarbha and other sacrifices, and 


made the best.hill of Vatapi into an unconquerable ` 


fortress, for the-prosperity of the world. The con- 
quests that he had made justified his performing 
the Asvamedha sacrifice; a . hall-mark of supreme 
power. qwe pe 


heid that Aiholé, 18 miles east of Badami, was the 
original capital of the grandfather as well as the 
father of Pulakesin I, and that during their time the 
early temples of Lad Khan, the Durga, and Kont- 
gudi at Aihole, and that of Mahakutesvara at Maha- 
kuta were built. This opinion is not supported by 
any evidence. Pulakesin I was the first ruler of the 
Early Western Chalukyas; he captured Vatapi and 
made it his Capital. None of. the early authentic 
epigraphical records of this dynasty gives any credit 
for specific victories or other historica] achievements 
to the ancestors of.Pulakesin I, The later panegyrics 
found in the prasastis of the copper-plate grants of 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi and the later Wes- 
tern Chalukyas of Kalyani are all a “mere farrago 
of vague legend and Puranic myth of no authority 


‘or, authenticity”. All the cultural and artistic renais- 


sance in this area, after-the age of Agastya, should 
be attributed to the founder of this dynasty, Pula- 
kesin I and his successors, The three Hindu rock- 
cut cave-temples at Badami, which are among the 
earliest monuments.of the Hindu revival after the 
decline of Buddhism in Western Deccan, belong to 
the middle of the 6th century, A.D. Cave III at 
Badami, called the “Mahavishnugriham”, can be. 
definitely dated, for it contains an inscription men- 
tioning its foundation in A.D. 578 (Saka 500) by 
Mangalesa, the younger son of Pulakesin I. ^ 
The earliest temple in the “temple-city” of 
Aihole—which should be regarded as part of “Grea- 
ter Badami"—is the so-called “Lad Khan temple", a 
misnomer for the Hindu temple of Suryanarayana. 
The early archaeologists, Henry  Cousens, Percy 
Brown and Ananda Coomaraswamy, were carried 
away by its cave-like features, and attributed it to 
the middle of the 5th century A.D. (A.D. 450), 


‘nearly a century earlier than its probable date, and 


gave the credit for its foundation, as already stated, 
to the ancestors of Pulakesin I. With the evidence 
since available, we may venture to state that it 
should have beén. constructed only after the rise to 
power of Pulakesin I. : 

‘Chronologically, the. Durga- temple-.comes «next - 








TEMPLE 


MYSOR 


J. C. DAS 


OUTH India is a land of legen- 
dary temples. Most of these 
temples bear the testimony of 
ancient India’s splendour and 
advancement in the fields of 
sculpture and architecture, Re- 
ferring to- the South-Indian 
temple architecture Paul Gen- 
thner, a French Savant, wrote: 
“In Dravidian art, it is not the engineering skill, but 
the sculptor's skill that is most important......” The 
details of the sculpture are very interesting, and 
the history of architecture of South-India reduces 
itself to the history of ornamentation”, 

It has been remarked by Fergusson, to whose 
genius we owe not only a wider appreciation of 
Indian and Eastern architecture, but also of the his- 
tory of architecture itself, that "the great value of 
the study of these Indian examples (he has been 
really referring to the Halebid group of temples in 
this State of Mysore) is that it widens so immense- 
ly our basis for architectural criticism, It is only by 
becoming familiar with forms so utterly dissimilar 
from those we have hitherto been conversant with 
that we perceive how narrow is the purview that is 
content with one form or one passing form. By 
rising to the wider range, we shall perceive that 
architecture is as many sided as human nature it- 
self, and learn how few feelings and how few aspi- 
rations of the human heart and brain there are that 
cannot be expressed by its means", 

The history of sculpture and architecture of 


. ‘Mysore requires lengthy treatment, if they are to - 


Chamundi Temple, Mysore. 


be dealt with in adequate fashion, So much atten- 
tion is now being paid to Indian sculpture and 
architecture that it seems necessary to stress the 


point that Mysore has something unique in these — E 


spheres to offer to the critical student of Art in 
general and of Indian Art in particular. 


The bearing of image worship on sculpture im 
India is so close that a few words are necessary as 
to the impetus that image worship gave to sculp- 


ture. It is now generally acknowledged that image ` 3 


worship in India is older than the time of Buddha. 
It has been suggested that it is contemporaneous 
with, if not older than, the Yoga System, which . 
dates from a time probably anterior to Patanjali, 
who was only its systematiser. Patanjali lived about 
the 2nd century B.C. Buddha himself was a follower 
of Yoga before his Enlightenment, He is sculptural- 
ly represented in the Gandhara School as an 
emaciated person, almost dying under the stress of 
the austerities he practised. Patanjali himself gives 


an idea as to the images which were commonly in | 


use in his time. In his Mahabhashya, he says:— 
“What about such likenesses as of Siva, Skanda, and 
Vishaka, which are known as Siva, Skanda and 
Vishaka, and not as Sivaka, Skandaka, and Visha- 
kala?" ; 


Images of gods, as they laugh, cry, sing, dance, — 


sid 
perspire, crack etc. are referred to in the Adhbuta 
Brahmana, part of Shadvimsa Brahmana, a supple~ 
ment to the Panchavimsa Brahmana. Dr. Bollenson - 


thinks that images of the gods are clearly referred - 


to in Vedic hymns, “Indians”, he says, "did not 
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merely in imagination assign human forms to their 
gods, but also represented them in a sensible man- 
ner". Image worship seems to have become common 
in the time of Yaska. In his Niruktd, he considers 
“the forms of the gods”. "One mode of representa- 
tion in the hymns makes them resemble men; for, 
they are praised and addressed as intelligent beings. 
They are also celebrated with limbs such as those of 
“men”. In the Ramayana, we have mention of 
temples in Lanka from which we may infer that at 
least in South India temples existed, where images 
were enshrined and worshipped. 


Sculpture fn Mysore, as elsewhere, may be 
treated under the various heads of: (1) Wood; (2) 
Stone; (3) Precious gems; and (4) Metals. Agamic 
writers add to these earth, ivory, bricks and lime. 
Among precious stones, erystal, diamond, cat’s-eye, 
coral and ruby are highly valued for the purpose. 
` For images set up permanently in Brahmanic tem- 
ples or in Buddhist or Jain Chaityas, stone has been 
generally used. There are occasional instances of 
wood being used for them, but in ` that case, the 
images are periodically renewed, the old ones being 
either buried deep in the earth or thrown into the 
sea with due solemnity. The gods and goddesses of 
village folk are usually made of wood, though even 
in their case there has been in recent times a ten- 
dency to replace them by stone, Occasionally they 
are made of brick and mortar. In the temples of the 
15th century and thereafter, the decoration of the 
Vimana part has invariably been by means of brick 
and chunam sculpture. Metal is rarely employed in 
the making of images intended as permanent fix- 
tures in Brahmanic temples, though very occasional 
instances are not wanting of their use for such pur- 
poses, especially where the permanently fixed stone 
image has been desecrated or mutilated and another 
in stone has not been got ready to take its place. 
Metal, however, has been generally used for cast- 
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ing images for processional purposes, Such an image 
is called the utsava vigraha, Or the image for festive 
occasions. There is evidence to believe that the art 
of metal casting has been long known in South 
India. At least it is older than the 10th century A.D., 
if we are to believe that the inscriptions of Raja- 
Raja and Rajendrachola, both of whom are known 
as the conquerers of parts of Mysore. In fact, both 
of them specially patronised the temple of Pidariyar 
in Kotar, now known as Kolaramma, and especial- 
ly endowed it, while Rajendrachola had the brick- 
parts rebuilt in stone. 


MAINLY BUDDHIST 


There is reason to believe that the sculptural 
work of Mysore upto the beginning of the 3rd 
century B.C. was mainly Buddhist. Little of it has, 
however, survived to our times. Under the Sata- 
karnis (lst and 2nd century A.D.), Buddhist wor- 
ship began to decline, though it still shared with 
Brahmans the devotion of the people, The Kadam- 
bas (3rd to 6th century A.D.) who succeeded the 
Satakarnis were avowedly Brahmans in origin and 
the earliest known temples in the State are connect- 
ed with them. Jainism, however, competed for 
supremacy with both Buddhism and  Brahmanism 
from very early times, and succeeded rugs uas 
Ganga times (2nd to 11th century A.D.) in ly 
establishing itself, in the land, Buddhism lingered 
on to the 12th century A.D, while Brahmanism 
which lay dormant during the period of the Gangas, 
slowly gained strength during the time of Rashtra- 
kuta, Chalukya and Chola domination in Mysore, 
and finally asserted itself during the Hoysala period. 


The kings of the Hoysala dynasty (11th to 14th 
century) were, however, staunch Jains upto the 
time of Vishnu-Vardhana (1111-1141 A.D.), and 
favoured much the Jain religion, but after his con- 
version to the Brahmanic faith, the latter, especial- 
ly Vaishnavism, gained considerable strength and 
spread over the country. The later Buddhists of 
Mysore, as elsewhere, used in their worship images 
as much as the Jains and the Brahmans, and the 
adherents of the three religions drew on a common 
stock of symbolism in the same way as in early 
times, The Buddhist statuary of the 12th century, 
for instance is almost indentical with that of the 
Brahmanic temples of the period. The Jain statues, 
are, however, distinguishable from the Brahman by 
their nudity, but the accessions of both do not differ 
widely. The Rashtrakuta sculpture found in Mysore 
bears close affinity to early classical art as repre- 
sented in the Kailasha temple at Ellora The 
Chalukya kings, their generals and ministers (10th 
to 12th century) built and endowed many temples 
in their State, and they developed a style of archi- 
tecture which goes after their name. The later 
Kadambas, who were their feudatories, closely fol- 
lowed their style. In fact, most of the monuments 
in the Chalukyan style are connected with this line 
of kings. Its chief characteristic is elaborate orna- 
mentation. A development of this style, peculiar to 
Mysore and the outlying parts of Madras Presidency 
close to it, is the Hoysala style, which is represent- 
ed by many fine examples in the State ranging from 
the 11th to 14th century. This style is specially noted 
for its rich friezes, crowded with thousands of 
figures, often worked out in the most elaborate and 
delicate manner. The Cholas (11th century) intro-. 
duced the Southern (or Dravidian) style of archi- 
tecture with which they were most familiar in their 
homelands. ; : 


The principal specimens of the Dravidian style 


in Mysore are the temples at Terakanambi, Gundlu- 
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TEMPLES OF 


Garudavahana Vishnu 


pet Taluk, which date from a period anterior to 
Krishna Raya of the Vijayanagar Dynasty (1509- 
1530); the Sriranganath temple at Srirangapatam, 
the Nanjundesvara temple at Nanjangud and the 
Chamundesvari temple on the Chamundi hill near 
Mysore. On the imposing gopuras attached to these 
temples of the Mysore-royal family, the first probab- 
ly belongs to the 15th century, or may be older; the 
other two are modern, that at Chamundi being built 
in 1827, and the one at Nanjangud, apparently, 
about 1845, The temples at Halsur (16th century), 
Melkote, Talkad (1100 A.D.) Tirumukudlu-Narasi- 
pur (1100 A.D.), Ramanathapur and other places 
may be mentioned as effective illustrations of tem- 
ples in this style. The Nandisvara temple at Nandi, 
architecturally the first and most ornate of 
Dravidian temples in the State, goes back to the 8th 
century A.D. The temples of Kolar and Kaivara 
(11th and 12th century) belong to this style. The 
Binnamangala temple, dating from the time of 
Kulottunga Chola I (11th century) is typical of this 
style in the State. The Lakshminarasimha temple at 
Doddadalivatta (Tumkur District) is one of the 
largest temples in the State in this style. The 
Somesvara temple on the Nidugal Durga, is another 
fine structure in this style. It was probably founded 
in 1292 A.D, Its more noteworthy features are its 
carved doorway and its beautifully sculptured 
navaranga. 


The temple of Vidyasankara at Sringeri is 
another well designed and effective building in this 
style. It resembles the temple at Vijayanagar and 
belongs to the reign of Bukka I (1356 A.D.). As 
Burgess remarks, the earlier Dravidian structures 
had lions or yalis and elephants placed as supports 
for pillars; and these were gradually enlarged, 
made affixes to pilasters or pillars and the animal 
«forms multiplied and conventionalised with riders 
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porters or attendants, until about the 14th century - 
or earlier they had obtained a permanent place in 
the architecture. At a later date figures of gods, - 
demons and patrons or donors sometimes took their 
places. Well-known examples of these occur in the 
famous temples of Vellore, Madura, Vijayanagar 
and Rameswaram. In this State, the best examples 
of these later innovations are to be seen at the 
Aghoresvara temple at Ikkeri, Hanumantha mantapa | 
at Terakanambi (1640 A.D.), the double temple of 
Rameswara and Virabhadra at Keladi etc, 


In Mysore there exist also a few caves and cave 
temples. Their age is not certain, The inner sanc- 
tuary of the Hidimbesvara temple at Chitaldrug is 
carved out of a single rock, The figure of Hidimba, 
the Rakshasa who was killed by Bhima, one of the 
Pandava brothers, is sculptured on the Vimana. The 
Anklematha at Chitaldrug is noted for its caves 
which form a perfect labyrinth consisting of rooms 
of various sizes at different levels. They are 
approached by a good stone staircase, The shrines, 
lingas, baths and pedestals, the last apparently for 
Yogasana, may be of recent origin, but the caverns 
no doubt existed long before, When and for what 
purpose they were originally formed or occupied is 
unknown. At the Panchalinga cave, near the 
entrance, is an inscription, which says that the 
tirtha of the five lingas was established by the 
Pandavas and that Perumala Deva Dannayaka, the 
minister of the Hoysala King Narasimha III and. 
others joined in making a grant of land to it, The 
temple of Gangadharesvara at Sivaganga is a large 
cave sheltered by a huge overhanging boulder with 
cells all round. The caves on the Bettadapura hill 
and near the Anjaneya temple close to it are 
irregular shaped and dark, The double linga to be 
seen in them, one placed in front of the other, on 
a single pitha or seat, is specially noteworthy  be- 
cause of its unusual character. The  Virabhadra 
temple on the Nandi hill. is in a large cave near the 
fort gate, the overhanging boulder being about 70 


feet high. The Gopinatha temple on the Gopinatha a 


hill is in a large cave sheltered by a gigantic 
boulder measuring 100’ x 60’ x 70’. On the Tyakal 
hill, the cave known as Bhima’s Gardi (Gymnasium), 
is a magnificent one measuring 150’ x 70’ x 50’, the 
approach to it being very difficult. 


BLEND OF STYLES 


The influence of the dominant Hoysala style on 
later Dravidian architecture as known in this State 


is manifest in many temples, during the period of ^. 


Vijayanagar ascendancy and even later. The most 
notable example of this is the Vidyasankara temple 
at Sringeri (1356 A.D.) which is such a blend of 


the two styles that it is difficult to say to which 


style it belongs, though there is mistakable evidence 
of its Dravidian parentage, Another is the Aghores- 
vara temple at Ikkeri and the Gopalakrishna 
temple at Krishnarajasagara, The Gopal Krishna 
temple at Nonavinkere is a three-celled temple (or 
trikutachala) in the Dravidian style, 


In the Hoysala style, called a sub-variety of 
Chalukyan style, a new development of the Chalu- 


kyan style is seen. All the temples in this style- 


are to be found in Mysore State, and were built — 
entirely during the period of Hoysala rule, i 


The temples at Belur, Halebid and Somanath- 


pur are doubtless regarded as master-pieces of the 
Hoysala style. These temples stand unrivalled for 
their sculpture as well. TE 
The Kesava temple at Belur, Hassan District, — 
was caused to be built by Vishnu Vardhana in 111 
A.D. to commemorate his conquests. A complete 
description of this temple, with numerous | 
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Darpana Darsini in Belur, Mysore State 


and full notes on its architectural and sculptural 
peculiarities, will be found by the interested reader 
in a monograph devoted to it in the Mysore Archaeo- 
logical Series. The figure sculpture on the eastern 
gateway is characteristically Vaishnava with the 
figures of Hanuman and Garuda, Narasimha killing 
Hiranyakasipa and Varaha killing Hiranyaksha. 
The rail to the right of the east entrance illustrates 
briefly the story of the Mahabharata, upto the 
Salya-Parva. The frieze on the creeper depicts 
scenes from the Ramayana. The same frieze 
exhibits here and there exquisitely carved tiny 
seated figures playing on musical instruments. 
Above the rail come pierced stone windows or per- 
forated screens surmounted by the caves. They" 
are twenty in number and form a charming feature 
of this beautiful temple. Ten of them are sculp- 
tured with Puranic scenes, and the rest decorated 
with geometrical designs. Around the temple, on 
its walls, there are eight large images, of gods and 
goddesses, which  extort admiration, Inside this 
temple, the. sculptural "work is even finer. The 
figure of Kesava—or Vijaya Narayana as it is called 
in the inscriptions—is.a very handsome one. The 
pillars of the mavaranga (central hall) are artisti- 
cally executed. They are in-three different sizes, 
and the arrangement of the. pillars enhances the 
beauty of the structure. . Two other pillars here 
deserve special notice. The well-known Narasimha 
pillar, which apparently used formerly to revolve, 
is marvellously carved with minute figures all 
round from the base tothe. capital. One of the 
figures, a tiny. bull, is known as Kadalebasava, 
because it is of the size of a seed of the Bengal gram 
(Kadale). The. representation at Belur of the 
Seven Mother goddesses, female counter-parts of 
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the gods, who took part in Siva's conquest of 

Andhakasura, is an impressive one. These are: 

Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, 
Indrani and Chamunda. 


The temple of Kappe Chennigaraya, within the 
enclosure of the Kesava temple, is equally note- 
worthy for its fine sculpture, The Vira Narayana 
temple to the west of the Kesava temple has 
numerous finely sculptured figures of the leading 
Brahmanic gods. The temple of the goddess Andal, 
north-west of the Kesava temple, has sculptured 
images on its outer walls, the canopies over which 
show elegant workmanship. The temple of the ^ 
Alvars, in the enclosure, is specially noteworthy 
for the frieze representing scenes from the Rama- 
yana which it contains. Describing the sculptural 
beauty of the Belur temples, Fergusson, in his 
Architecture in Mysore and. Dharwar, bestows very 
high praise on them. “There are,” he says, “many 
buildings in India which are unsurpassed for deli- 
cacy of detail by any in the world, but the temples 
of Belur and Halebid surpass even these for free- 
dom of handling and ‘richness of fancy." 


The exact date of erection of the Halebid 
temple is not known, but it has been set down, with 
good reason, to about 1141 A.D. Probably it was 
begun in the reign of Vishnu Vardhana and con- 
tinued in that of his son Narasimha L It is a 
double temple, dedicated to  Hoysalesvara and 
Banchikesvara. Again the author has to quote 
Fergusson with regard to the architectural and 
sculptural peculiarities of the Hoysalesvara temple 
at Halebid : "The great temple at Halebid if it 
had been completed, is one of the buildings 
on which the advocate of Hindu architecture would 
desire to take his stand." The general arrange- 
ments of the temple are that it is a double temple. 
If it were cut into halves each part would be com- 
plete, with a pilared porch of the same type as 
that at Belur, an emblem of Siva, 


ELEPHANTS 


The buildings stand on a terrace, ranging from 
five to six feet in height, and paved with large 
slabs. On this stands a frieze of elephants, follow- 
ing all the sinuosities of the plan and extending to 
some 710 feet in length, and containing not less than 
2,000 elephants, most of them with iind and trap- 
pings, sculptured as only an oriental can represent 
the wisest of brutes. Above these is a frieze of 
Sardulas or conventional tigers, the emblems of the 
Hoysalas, who built the temple. Then comes a 
scroll of infinite beauty and variety of design ; over 
this a frieze of horsemen and another scroll, over 
which is. a bas-relief of scenes from the Ramayana, 
representing the conquest of Ceylon and al] the 
varied incidents of that epic. Then come celestial 
beasts and celestial birds, and all along the east 
front a frieze of groups from human life, and then 
a cornice, with a rail, divided into panels, each 
containing two figures. Over this are windows of 
pierced slabs, like those of Belur, though not so rich 
or varied. In the centre in place of the windows, 
is first a scroll and then a frieze of gods and heaven- 
ly apsaras, dancing girls and other objects of Hindu 
mythology. Siva, with his consort Parvati seated 
on his knee, is repeated at least fourteen times; 
Vishnu in his nine avataras even oftener. Brahma 
occurs three or four times, and every great god of 
the Hindu pantheon finds his place. Some of these 
are carved with a minute elaboration of detail, which 
can only be reproduced by photography, and, as 
Fergusson rigatly says, “may probably be consider- 
ed as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of. 
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human labour to be found even in the patient East.” 
Fergusson continues: “If it were possible to illus- 
tyate the Halebid temple to such an extent as to 
Tender its peculiarities familiar, there would be few 
things more interesting or more instructive than to 
nstitute a comparison between it and the Parthenon 
” Numerous images of gods and god- 
desses would be found at this temple, and the exist- 
ence of Gana Gopala (variety of Krishna image), 
ovarhanadhara Krishna, Kshetrapala (the protec- 
tor of cities and villages), Vrishabhavahanamurti 
(the most popular representation of Siva), Gajasu- 
“pasamharamurti, representing the destruction of an 
elephant asura by Siva and his wearing the skin of 
e elephant, etc., etc, are worth-mentioning. 
+ Around Belur and Halebid temples there also 
exist a number of notable temples, amongst which 
mention may be made of Chennakesava temple at 
Belur (Ravananugrahamurti, representing Siva and 
Parvati on Mount Kailas, being lifted by Ravana, 
and also an image of Varaha) and Nritta-Ganapati 
Hoysalesvara Temple at Halebid. 


THREE-CELLED 


Somnathpur, or Vidyanidhi-Prasanna-Somana- 
thpura, according to inscriptions, is situated about 
twenty miles to the south-east of Srirangapatam in 
Mysore State. It lies on the left bank of Cauvery. 

he Kesava temple at Somnathpur is an excellent 
example of the Hoysala style of architecture, its 
Sculpture being, according to Fergusson, more per- 
fect than that of the fascinating temples at Belur 
and Halebid. The temple, which measures 215 
feet by 177, is a trikutachala or three-celled tem- 
ple. An image of Kesava once occupied the cell 
opposite the entrance and gave the name to the 
temple. The other two, which are opposite to each 
other, face north and south respectively. The 
mriginal image of Kesava in the central shrine is 
not available now, and in its place a modern image 
has been installed. The north has the image of 
Janardhana and the south that of Gopala. The 
emple, which resembles the famous | Kedares- 
ara temple at Halebid, stands on a raised platform 
which is supported at the angles by figures of twelve 
elephants facing outwards, Round the exterior 
base ere portrayed interesting events from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bhagavata- 
purana. The Panchalinga and Lakshminarasimha 
temples are respectively to the east 

and south-west of the” Kesava 

emple. 

With the silent displacement of 
he Hoysala by the Vijayanagar 
dynasty, the Dravidian ¡style of 
architecture became once again pre- 
dominant in the land. The resuscita- 
ion of this style resulted in the 
erection of many temples in that 
Style in the State. The newly built 
emple of Sarada at Sringeri at this 
place shows great skill in modern 
sculptural work. The temple at > 

irupakshipura jn Kolar District, 
perhaps, the largest temple in the 
State, was built during the reign of 
Deva Raya II (1419-1446 A.D.). It has 
a Parvati shrine, which is unique 
n having the figure of a lion in 

ont of it, just like Nandi in front 
of Siva temples, 

One of the best examples of the 
nfluence of Hoysala art in temples 
built in the Dravidian style, as 
already stated, is the Aghoresvara 
e at Ikkeri, the second capital - 
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of the Keladi kings. Also as stated earlier, 
the Gopalakrishna temple at Krishnaraja Sagara 
(Kannambadi) is still another instance of a Dravi- 
dian Temple with Hoysala features about it. The 
image of Gopalakrishna is beautifully carved. This * 
temple is said to have been enlarged by Narasa Raja 
Wodeyar, son of Raja Wodeyar (1578-1617). The 
double temple of Rameswara and  Virabhadra at 
Keladi belongs to the Vijayanagar times- The 
gandabherunda ceiling of this temple is a remark- 
able piece of sculpture, It is conceived in the best 
classical Indian style and is, perhaps, one of the few 
examples of its kind in the State. The ceiling in the 
navaranga of the Someswara temple at Magadi is 
well sculptured on all the sides with figures of 
animals, etc., some of the panels showing skilful 
combinations of birds, men and beasts, The 
baone pala the M UE temple at 
a angala, a temple in the sal is ' 
of the finest in the State, er ae 


During the period of the Vijayanagar Kings, the 
custom of engraving labels descriptive of figure 
sculpture was continued. Thus in the Janandhana 
temple at Sringeri is a stone on which are small 
figures of Brahma, etc, with labels giving their 
names. In the Melkote temple on the four pillars 
in the Mondapa of'the Lakshmidevi temple, are 
engraved notes explaining the sculptures to which 
they relate. The practice was perpetuated by the 
Mysore Kings down to a late period. There are, 
for instance, thirteen short inscription on a pilar in 
the Tirukachchinambi temple at the Melkote tem- 
ple, five of which are on the pedestals of the images 
representing Krishna Raja Wodeyar and his four 
queens. ' 

There are many examples of good workman- 
ship in brass, copper, bronze, etc, in the temples 
of the State. The best of this kind of work is to 
be found chiefly in connection with the processional 
images. During the periods of Hoysala and Vijaya- 
nagar ascendancy, the custom of presenting cast 
metallic images to the temples received even 
greater sanction and.the tradition was kept up by 
the kings of the Mysore royal line upto the most 
recent times. A number of, metallic images, pre- 
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EE here Mister Mate,” said our 
E German Captain to me on the 
bridge that morning after drop- 


ng the Pilot at’ Suez Bay, "L 


fork Hansa Line twenty years 
efore war, ¿sail with plenty 
Indian crew, This only one Indian 
festival we give for holidav at 
m UT. Sea, see you, it is the Idd”. 
. "Even of that festival" I said gloomily, "There 
are two. If you won't give a holiday to the men, 


you won't. They all came up. here to see me early . 


in the morning, that's all” — 
v "Ho! You think T eut up rough like the Captain 
Bligh, hein ? You think I make trouble for my men? 
Then there's mutiny ?" 
ouo Oh. you. need'nt fly. off the handle, they're 
. used to doing without amy holidays at sea” 
. "But yeu do not like it. Because you do. not 
iprehend. There is the discipline to be consider- 
rules must be rules. See you, 1 will go and bring 
my note book and show, you." 
He went into his day-room and presently came 
ouf with a small, weather-beaten, brownish colour- 
y éd note book. He opened it at a page and held it 
_ under my nose. I: was surprised to -see that the 
entries were made in English, and one particular 
line was underlined in red, um 
. "This book," the Captain said with a grin 
looking sideways at me, "He is given to me by my 
ish friend from B.L. whom we carry as passen- 
one trip, Look. what is written.” 


looked. The underlined sentence read: | 
r^ the e Y 


thing: for this. 


promptly went 


This was a print 

the Hansa Line 
AER 
“When the H 


ay t 

Now where h 
e? Wait” He went insid 
minutes. came out with the 





n ooking at me still th 
he added. "Bot. fhere's no 


^ g 
remony of ‘Du n ; 
ed. That last one. is. p» nig day 


how I nd pic 
t to pray ón. thi 


a day for" „rejo fti 
r Ramas victory over Ravana and the eon- 
3mall power boat appearing fast from the 
bow helped me in avoiding further discus- 
the subject as I began to give helm-orders 
quartermaster and . the Captain, - after 
ote of the two names, Rama and Ravana, 
y. slipped back. into his cabin. I knew, of 
the day was won for the men now, so I 
d to -dismiss Mukherjee, who lost no 
sending the galley boy ‘gallopping down to 
s' quarters to break the glad tidings. 
deal was not quite over yet. 


br akfast, about an hour later, the Captain 

i “My. Steward says. there is no such 
led Rama or any Ravana.”. 

Steward said that?” Having a brand 
board and the voyage having begun 
"I myself had arrived at Hamburg, 1 did 
any chance .yet to. get Tully acquainted 
members of: the crew. The Captain was 
xedly at nothing in -particular -out of the 


ats his name 2" 


?. But he's no right to go about ‘saying 
ke that. It might upset the crew, turn 
inst him. I've never known a Goan to hold 


n? asked the Captain with consi- 


hree of our. ships had scuttled 


g War and a number of 
They - stayed in Goa all 


exactly 0 
believe in. them a But 


Desert. s unele of ruin. This resu 
raéy. Why you want that in 

The Chief- Engineer, a 
table, bent forward on his 
a Jew, Captain, a Bene-Isra 
you know m$ name was Le 
at him silently fona - 

“When you have your ho 
asked pleasantly, “When do O 
extra meat, flour and ghee ?" 

The: Chief looked disgustedly at ‘the Captain 
one. must remember that they hold equal ranks on a 
ship as technical -heads of departments. and 
retorted: “You start fraternising with a bunch of 
stewards and what not! Just try and be guided by 
what the Mate says, for Chrissake.” : 

Yet he swears by our Lord,”- 
who was a devout Catholic. : 

I tried to explain to the Captai 
secular nature of India and ^ wh 
major commurity's principal reli ; 
were declared public holidays as otherwise no i 
or industry could run on account of: absen 
Men belonging to other communities, 
absented themselves on their own religious. 
would not lose their pay and at the same time the 
absence from work would not markedly hampe 
productive work. But on his ship, as it. hi 
the majority of the crew belonged to a 
community whose ‘Big Day' of “the yea n 
and so today the ship wanted a. holi ü 
could see that the Captain was not listening. “tre . 
was gazing vacantly at me, When 1 stopped speak- 
ing, he asked y Aryan conspiracy ?^ 

Breakfast having now being ‘eaten, 1 said: “Let 
us, with. your permission, call Mr, Geo: 
laka now to the Saloon, and ask him wh 

yi t 

The Captain merely nodded. his. hi 
still apparantly thinking of the ruins of 
Bremen and Bremmerhaven, - 


the Captain, a shy subdued looking y young m 
at all any body's idea of a budding re-e 
chist. 


“Sir, please Sir,” he ‘gaia in 


. voice, “I never said conspira , Gir", ^ 





luffing the Chief Of 
ey believe the story. It is because, 1 
n again because you see Sir, the Cap- 


othing about our two countries, so T 


T said, in those very olden days there 

lot of uncivilised people about and the 

s, my forefathers, * Sir, were the most 

ed of all, and these uncivil 

and invaded the country and defeated them and all 

that, Sir, and to keep peace and. everything they 

vented a lot of gods and legends and all Sir, 

please Sir, I was not taught this at school but told 

on my last ship by the Captain whose steward I 

had been, He was an Englishman, please Sir, and 
used to rea it of books" 


“speech over, T ‘asked him to 


e turned to the Captain. "Did you 
e was saying?" ^. > 


can wear hi 

this story o. 

"Mantastami'. 
S aha-Ashtami," I said, . 

A ell, write it outon a piece “of. paper. and 
ow you pronounce it like is done in dictionery.” 


* 


"few in any part of 
} historical authenti- 
: ; is concerned and 
legends are an essential part of all 
ecause man must 
“is su 


lised' Aryans came 


the 


remember, 
Y, ie 


who came from t : : 

wistfully. 00 eee PER 

"Probably," 1 continued; “and the 
s 


^ ‘Saraswati, the Goddess of learning, art, m 


a big. ways! 
“This also 1° En 

and. soe 
“Yes, yes, 

sounded «and 


his prowess. 
wearing: the. 


Serang and Cassab 
red by: grease in- o 


h godde s will pass muster in 
country. And this God, one with the elept 
ea RE ioo " Lee Sui , Um 





hese images get some real inspiration 

g up a spectacular show. So all in all, you 

re are do many reasons why we consider 

00ja. as the most important festival of the 

nd this day, Maha-Ashtami, is the biggest 

all. T. think lunch is getting cold and the 

hungry, ". Isaid, standing up. But I could 
the Captain ue" not entirely convinced. 


As amazing but true. how: men aboa: 


hant ship, both of the old and new, seem to 


ere the ship will be on any given. day 
y given time- even better than the : 
ing Officer, : 


— War the Captain used to: receive 
G OR 


" in a sealed envelope 

uld only be opened after the Pilot had 
barked, and would then reveal the ship's 
Hon. But we junior officers knew better, and 
in our ‘s@a-stores of cigarettes and 
ccording what came... to. be called the 
Bulletin’ which | emanated | from the ship's 


by the Serene, “Please ann eat now, 

e have prepared some s 

a dish for each Officer to the saloon, but you 
: 8 o'clock and take 


“Well, I don't know,” I said hesitantly, “Į 

it would do justas well if you send up a 
for me the same as any body else.. 

But there's. something else, Sir, We are “having 


‘Arati? Before what?” 
“That's to be the surprise, Sir.” , 

So agreed to go to the crews Mess Room 

er my watch was over at eight, and on entering 
Saloon ordered only for a plate of soup. 

The Captain was there. "Butler says this curry 
ade in crew galley, special. khana, Gotddamn 
yngue and eye both burning is what they put 
is? T never taste better curry since leaving 
burg, o gur cook make ‘Madras € Garrys Cochin 


n 
dari (Crews' vei except a not to put so many 
jes then I throw him over the ship's side..." 
e Butler, his pride _pardonably hurt at this 
ion.on the culinary art of his cook, said, 
handaris have cooked the same food for the 
fhey always do, Sir, That and some other 
were. prepared by the: Bengali sailors with 
as and many ingredients which they brought 
“Hamburg for these feasts today and on 


ae 
* 


ju can ¡buy in Hamburg ? 


perior sort of a 
man who. has 


rket grocery 


ial food. and sent 


“Don as 
Speed table a 


not accept......that was i 


we took that cargo we 


“Qi, don't. worry”, 
would still have known... 
be and would have done their shopp: 
Rest assured they don't thre 
earned ‘advances’ of Marks for i 
"Is strange! Why you.eati 
this curry, Chief, he try some, sait 
mouth is falling off, and gone ; 
mouth with ice-water. Is more like “ 
Curry" I think, it make Second also take one very 
long jump from chair to door, This curry must be. 
ma'e of secret ancient massala given as gist by 
Goddess Durga to Rama for feeding F Hanuman, for 
with mouth burning he think 
burning atid jumps the Adams s 
and there like mad setting fire e : re, Xo 
shoulda’ seen Chief and Second, Try some, for O 
Bengali, no? This your own curry, not- 
"I am indeed going to try some," 1 said. gr 
and told the Captain about the invitation aft. 
"What is Arati ?" : 
At this moment. the Chief came back to. the 
saloon after having gargled his mouth and resumed 
his dinner... “The most -inquisitive skipper I ever 
sailed with,” He complained to me bitterly, “The 
men had sent a big dish-ful of Halwa and other 
sweets, büt no, he says on all religious festival days 
Officers must have one dish in common with ratings, 
and they have extra rations for that. He Want 


“Is trouble with you, Chief, you too fo: d 
eating Halwa: which I try in Karachi oncé 
mouth & teeth remain sticky for three days. 
this ‘Ravana Curry” at last give you chance to clean 
your mouth and teeth which I notice you do not 
clean since leaving Hamburg”. The Chief ignored 
him and went on eating. 

“Can I also go to see this Arati with you?” the 
Captain asked me. i 

"Why not? men will be tickled no end, I am 
sure. Pl call for you at five-past eight on my way. 
down from the Bridge”. a 

And so it was, The: Captain was waiting for 
me by the door of his cabin, resplendent in full 
‘Number, Tens’ with four rows of ribbons, 

“You no change?" he. asked, looking at my 
dishevelled ‘Number. Thirteens’. “Oh IH wrap a 


dressing gown around. .wo'nt make you wait for Eran 


more than a minute...." and then, seeing his. 
fall, hastily added, “You. see you're a g 3 
this is my. festival, I must be in my n 
and not having any with me, a dri 
„you have seen pictures of o 

This seemed to carry conviction with 
he nodded his head brightly, d 

Of course, I had already sent 
Captain would be accompanying me an 
were ready. The Red Sea had  co-oper 
the mood of the men and was calm as 
In one corner of the crews' saloon the 
up a table with Flags and bunting i 
incense was burning from several flower (ases i 
obviously borrowed “the Office r. pales 3 





e s 
was made, and Cassab 
much impressed 


- seliconscious to 
‘greeting. 


redulously at the flowers on the centre 
mouth open in wonder. Then he pointed 
lowers and asked me: “Where they get this 
«flower? Also Hamburg?". . E 
, The Serang, who had been informed, no doubt 
-by the er. earlier in the evening about the 
Mass ident, said modestly: “Yes, Sir”, 
, mann! That is hot-house flower the 


houg 
had no idea. uu 

"Mister Mate!” The Captain turned to me. 
"First Massala, then all this, and lost the flowers! 


This crew prepare for their big festival one month 


lvence. I.no prepare for Christmas one month 
el This crew buy Puja: needs one month 
paving five time the price in foreign 

y Chrismas present in Custom Free Port 
erwise never, for. cards are enough! This 
ow where ship is to be on festival day, 


graph of | 


I think! Mister. 


the Captain and I silently picked up the crum: 
piece of paper which had fallen from the Captain's 


hand and on which was written the correct spel 


. and pronunciation of a festival, which I now 


ly believe, must stil be religiously followed 
some ship of the German Merchant Navy, for 
Captain was flown back to Germany after the sh 
was delivered in India and a new Indian Capt 
had taken over... © : 

I later tackled Mukherjee in my Cabin... 

“Cut all this out. about shopping in Hamb 
Where did you get the ganda flowers that swun. 


Mukherjee at first attempted an expressi 
of injured surprise, but thinking better of 
grinhed at me, "You were probably too busy 
notice, Sir, but the owners while taking over 
ship had a re-naming ceremony forward for wh 
they had flown out gandas from India and 
everything was over the Tindal collected | 
garlands which he kept fresh by watering d 
you see, he used to arrange them before the 

his dead mother dail i 
her | 
th 





Indirectly 


«because of the sun’s energy. Water, his vital 
rink, had fallen condensed as rain after it had been 
vaporated by the heat of the sun. In the primitive 

"his muscular energy was the direct source of 

limited mannual activities; by domesticating 

M A he learned how to use them for traction and 

culture. . 


A new process of utilising stored up energy was. 


wered when man learned to make fire. Since 
then for the generation of-heat wood, vegetable and 
animal fats and dungs have been used. The use of 
fossil fuels like coal and mineral oil is of compara- 
ively miodern history. The industrial revolution in 
nineteenth century was possible by the invention 
eam engine which had to be fed by coal, Almost 
entirely during the past century men have learnt 
how to generate electrical energy from the energy 
ef steam or of falling water and to. employ it in 
homes and industries in hundreds of ways. The use 
of electricity is, however, severely limited in our 
country and in most sections of life energy is 
obtained for use directly from primary chemical 
sources. like cattle dung, wood and agricultural 
vastes. In fact about 974 per cent. of the total 
household consumption of energy in India is derived 
from the aforesaid primary sources while ‘coal, 
erosene and electricity form only 2.6 per cent of 
the total. 
<- With industrislisation and technological progress 
he present pattern of energy consumption . will 
hange and energy will be consumed more and more 
| the form of electricity. The large scale develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power has already begun to 
ange the pattern in many areas. This, however, 


X meet India’s power demand beyond a certain | 


egarding the question of power from oil, 
/s Known resources are extremely meagre. 


ge scale expansion in future wil have to depend 


ily on coal when we consider India's rapid ' 


population, desirable increase in the standard 
ing, growing demands for industrial expansion 
consequent rise in per capita energy) consump- 
But India’s position in respect of coal deposit 
d j USA, UK and 

ce of energy 

industrially 


heat energy from radio-active elements showed the 
possibility of obtaining energy from other elements 


“At the beginning of the twentiet 


— therefore, it was known that all atoms 


common constituent the electron; that a 


. element could be transformed into atoms of another - 


element; and that this transformation was accom- - 
panied by the liberation of energy. A New Zealand 
Scientist, Ernest Rutherford by performing a series 
of wonderful experiments at Cambridge succeeded 
in 1911 in formulating a new theory of the structure 
of the atom. He showed that the phenomenon of 
disintegration and the behaviour of the particles 
flung out by exploding atoms implied that the atom 
consisted of a very small nucleus containing nearly 
the whole weight of the atom, surrounded by — 
numerous electrons which circulated. round the 
nucleus at a relatively great distance from it. The 
nucleus carried a positive charge of- electricity 
which exactly balanced the total negative charge of 
all the electrons in the outer. parts of the atom, It . 
appeared that the disintegration of an atom was j 


uously 
to disintegr 
oñ this purs kd : 
sh Physicist, Niels 
> study with Ruth 





any so far 
rged hydrogen is the result of ,  spl 


les, it was considered as the unit. building 

put of which all atomic nuclei are con- 

d. It was thus given a mass of .1. and E. 

ive charge of 1. In a neutral atom. the number 

electrons rotating round the nücleus is the samie 

as the number of protons in the nucleus, The che- 

mical character of. an atom is determined by the 

. ¿external electronic system ie. by the number. of 

. electrons which of course equals the. number of 
|; the nucleus, 


i was also known that the nucleus 

an. the protons necessary to give it 

elium, for instance, -has 2 protons in 

 fhe nucleus, which gives it its 2 positive charges; 
but because its atomic weight is 4 it has something 
else in the nucleus that supplies the extra mass of 
2; similarly in the case of other elements, In 1932 
James Chadwick showed that a new kind of particle 
existed in the nucleus which was neutral in electric 

the nucleus of a 


nature, There 

which can be p 
(Pu 289) from Uran 
thorium 232 by the ab 


The smashing or splitting of atoms artificially 
known as atomic fiss is brought about o: 
bombardin the of ith c 


i , bullets" or 'stri 


ZEN neutrons, but th 
Asotopes : Atoms of the same element have the also. There ptei s 
same number of protons, but may have different electric “and magnetic 
number of neutrons-in the nuclei. Thus atoms of yelotron. .. 
me elements come to possess different masses. plit. 
he called isotopes of the respective elements. 
he common isotope of hydrogen has one proton 
_ and no neutron in the nücleus, Hence- its atomic 
` weight.is 1. Heavy hydrogen, à second isotope of 
hydroge., hes in its nucleus one proton and- one 
neutron and its atomic weight is 2. A third isotope 
of hydrogen has one proton and-2 neutrons and its 
atomic weight is 3. The commonest isotope of ura- 
nium has in-its nucleus 92 protons & 146 neutrons. 
Its atomic weight is 238. A “second isotope forming 
a very small ‘percentage of natural uranium has 92 
.. protons and 143 neutrons and its atomic weight is 
..*99. A still rarer isotope has -92 ‘protons and 142 
neutrons and-its atomic weight is 234. 2 


rtificial Radio-activity : In 1993 Professor 

ric Joliot and his wife, Irene Curie showed 

a large number of atoms could be made arti- 

ally radio-active. It should be remembered with 
great admiration that while Pierre Curie and his 
wife Marie Curie (popularly called Madam Curie) 
iscovered the most potent source of natural radio- 
activity their daughter, Irene Curie and her 
usband should have discovered artificial radio- 
i The discovery that most elements can be 
Gduced in the form of radio-active isotopes open- 
most wonderful possibilities of. their use in 


, agriculture de 





3 P & 
The blast 


hich hit every obiec 
air set. in motion: 
ugh to destroy bui 


War. 


Atomic Pile (Nuclear Reactor): It is a struc- 
“consisting -of a fissile material, eg. uranium 
together with a suitable . moderator, e.g. pure 
on or heavy water (water formed with. heavy 
ogen), so arranged in a lattice that energy is 
ased in a controlled. ‘continuously as 
result of nuclear - .atomie pile 


ga neutron . 


ig heavy: 
from the 


«which is present in a very tiny amount in^ : 
«water, . Hydrogen-3 is present in ordinary water in 


extraordinarily minute quantity, 


The total atomic reserves, Le. the stock of E 


fissionable materials of the earth,.. however large 
at present, will be depleted in a foreseeable future. 
The stock of heavy hydrogen in sea wate 
other hand almost unlimited. $ 
ultimate process of energy ` gen ; 
process of controlling fusion reacti s yet to be 
found before the resultant energy can be used for 
peaceful purposes, ^ . l TER. 

Great progress may be expected 
next decade not only in the more effi 
sation of the fission process concerne 
burning of the heavy elements e.g. uranium and 
plutonium, but also in the means to bring under 
control the much more powerful hydrogen fusion 
process now. employed in the uncontrolled release 
of explosive power in the hydrogen bomb. The 
difficulties in. the way of achieving tontrolled fusion 
are vast. The fusion process dan take place :only 
at an enormous temperature as already sta d. To 


convert the inexhaustible supply of energy ol theo 
oceans’ deuterium into useful power, such a tremen- 


dous temperature must be achieved in a gas .con- 
fined within walls that. must stand that tempe- 
rature. Under such formidable difficulties fusion 
reaction has «to be controlled and the released 
energy extracted. Experiments carried out by the 
British and American Physicists suggest the practi- 
eability of controlled fusion, d . 
World's coal reser- 
"depleted 


¿that the 
nd. ^4 


For the U.S.A. blessed above all 
with abundant sources of conve t 
coal and oil the use of atomic power 


"is n 
ssing a need as for the industrialised but fuel-short 


countries of Western Europe. Even then quite a 
large number of industrial nuclear plants are now 
delivering electric power in that country and. the 
use of atomic energy “for powering . d her 
giant aircraft carriers has been spectacul 

Britain under pressure of fuel shortag 

faster start. On October 17, 1956, 

put into operation the world' 

power station at ( 

absolutely w r í 





- The Lake, the fish, 
and Million Birds 


By K. P. BISWAS | | 


HAT places in Orissa are you 
going to visit?" asked Sri Biren 
Mitra, Chief Minister, when 
. on reaching Bhubaneswar I 
went to see him, 
"The one place 1 would surely 
go to is Lake Chilka," was my 
reply to his enquiry. I supple- 
mented it by further stating 
that I wanted to be there only to see if ‘that old 
source of fish-supply for Calcutta is to remain alive 
in future or to dry up at least for us Bengalis, 

“Why should it go dry for you?" interrupted 
me Sri Mitra. 

“Because,” 1 replied, "I have. already seen. new 
cities like Rourkela coming up in Orissa, demand- 
ing the diversion of this pfotein-food. After all, 
the sons of the soil have the first claim." 

. "But, promptly countered the Chief Minister, 
*you do not know the new sources of fish-supply 
which are being opened in the State.” He spoke 
of major and minor ddms where fish .culture had 
.Started and by taking his outstretched arms wide 


^ 


apart.successfully tantalised a  fish-hungry Bengali 
about the size of the catch he himself had witnessed. 

Later, I had been to Chilka lake. Although the 
fishes it rears attracted me to its lake-side and then 
to distant points inside it, my mind once in contact 
with the vast expanse of water and isolated hillocks 


shooting. up here and there in the unbounded hea- | 4 


vens like guardian angels watching «the placid 
surface ot:the lake, was lifted to the other domain 


_to be thrilled and to remain uncommunicative. 


That welcome -isolation is, however, not un- 


broken for long. It is often given a go-by—possibly 


it is done only in Chilka — in the sudden visual 
presence of life ‘surging in - multitude. Flocks of 
birds, not hundreds, not thousands, but possibly 
millions over millions-flutter their wings either to 
ascend from or descend to the lake. It is as much 
the kingdom of birds, local and migratory, as the 


lake water is the home for fishes of brackish and 


sweet water. 


- Nature is still unspoilt and full of life at Chilka. 
Fishermen's hamlets butting the edges of the 


_ lake and shrouded in bushes and trees during the 


E pos 
n 


i 





but shrinks to. 7 Chilka permanently 
miles during occupies parts.of few others who also 
rissan districts. of Puri and Ganja .. Bish trade has been from thi 






able though it was left to private” ini 
t. No change in it came until 1930 when 
Cooperative move was made among 
l ; ie ee to organise themselves, Auction in selling 
lake, is. fed by th Bay t gh two cha fishery-right was then introduced and . only men 
One of them. is two col the village ` having money and resources for. organisation coul? 
bulda, 14 miles from wi e | beinit |. ; 
is roughly 100 yards. “Another channel This state of affairs continued 1952.53. when 
y made is through 2 estuary of the ri fisheries began to. be auctioned in the t 
shi ullya, The depth of this channel ranges from fishermen but actually the tr: t 
30 feet, Two rivers, Daya and Bhar: both -of Benamdar traders fro | 
'anches of the Mahanadi, flow into the. la om. Fishermen, who actually did ‘the real. job of . 
Ñ salini ing fishes, fared worse in the whole transaction. < 
Fish trade of Chilka- could still make headway 
and there was an insistent demand by parties both 
inside and outside Orissa. to be in it. A spirit of 
competition and rivalry developed but the lot of 
“fishermen. did not. undergo any change. Because 
Fishermen could have real interest in the job and 
i E were negligent. The uation grew so bad that 
elegu-speaking Nulias Ww A E]! al fisheries at one- stage used to be looted . and the 
atch fishes in the open sea at t south 4 problem of maintenance of law and order in the : 
e with dragnets and cast nets. The malority of lake area became acute, Disputes: grew in number * 
fishermen are. Kentos (70° per tent) who are not only between fishermen and non-É shermen but 










































































irely dependent on the fish-resources of the also among lishermen themselves, F 
" ME _ At this state Government was moved to ‘act and 
There are different ways of cate ies to patrol the lake area 
UChilka lake, the most important of W » fisheries are. ‘situated. 
“Jano”. It is almost. the. same position is much improved 
wed for fish-catching in the yet the question of maintaining law and order and 
in Bengal It is done, as in B > to protect properties ‘hag become alive and its 
ter months (October to February). en flood + solution on-a permanent basis is awaited,- Because 
er “miles . of such trends in the state of affairs even, coopera- 
g, with tive efforts to organise “the trade proved futile. 
osures ‘at points in that Government till then was. satisfied only in realising 

Tm wn as gohors) where. fee are. daily. E ' revenue — two lakhs of rupees a year, 

iere are more than 100 such Jano-fisheries: in Prof. A. F. Laidlaw, a Canadian expert and an 
ilka and they fetch the largest amount of adviser of the Reserve Bank of India, on an. invita- 

e, The other. ypes of fisheries are known as tion from the Union and the State Governments,  , 


” "Diam" an rawn.” & looked into the affairs of Chilka fishing . trade 
"The total fish Pid as accounted for by the and advised the State Government to sponsor. 
operative Society was, in. 1962-63, about 30,000 a Central Fishermen i i Marke! 

unds .valued at one lakh and fifty thousand ` Society with its headquarters at 
approximately, The Society now holds leases suggestion for the  realisatio : 
' about 112 “Jano,” 60 “Prawn,” 25 “Bahan” and 91 rupees per maund on the. € 
am” types of fisheries and will have five depots Society and to soundly centralise the 
tore the catch at Rambba,. Kespede, Balugaon. arrangement- could not be implemented because of 
i and Kaluparghat. Kespede has already been the opposition of vested interests, pi 
and. Balugaon is nearing completion, The ive, wever, was. established in 
m sales, made in 1962-03 by the Central T almo tall Chilka fisheri 
was he approximately. A. coordinated from the oven 
ed mar eüng. of the. catches is now to the prima 
d out. Just. at present primaries are units. ; 
; far only one cold storage 
Balugaot attached to the 












In certain respects the Chilka lake poses ilie 
sat + reclamation problems as are witnessed in 
West Bengals Sunderbans, Silt deposit in the lake 

use of the river flow is growing and there are 

ich are unproductive both for fish. culture 

cultivation. These areas, about 8000 acres, 

posed to be reclaimed as paddy fields. 

fish culture is easier and more paying 

olders of these acerage of lands, as in 

derbans, give the pledge that they will develop 

them as rice-land but actually convert them into 

: farms and set at naught the centralised growth 
> of fish-trade. " 


Chilka is Orissa's untapped reservoir of wealth 
,8nd awaits development. The present income which 
is derived from the fish-catch is only a fraction of 

the State will ultimately earn. It is said 
t Chilka abounds with fishes of as many as 160 
Varieties. They are classified in three main divisions, 

o er, 15 marine and 120 brackish. They are 
: e, Fish-traders however concen- 
& on transporting mainly prawns (maximum 40 
per cent) and’ mullets (maximum 18 per cent) of 

the total catch to Caleutta and Kharagpur. 


The existing arrangements for transporting fish 
to Calcutta or Kharagpur “leave much room for 
improvement. For instance, fishes are landed early 
“in the morning from distant areas inside the lake. 

The transport is by slow-moving country boats. The 

y refrigerator van can also be loaded early 

een 3 to 6 p.m. to be: pushed to Bhubaneswar 

distance of 22 miles from Balugaon) to be ulti- 

^ mately coupled to Puri. Express.to reach Calcutta. 
In both these respects adjustments are easy. 


, Apart from fish trade the lake is a potential 
source of agar pepared from the weeds which grow 
in such combination of saline and sweet water and 
the silt deposits as takes place in Chilka, It is poin- 
ted out that India exports a large quantiy of it 

rom Japan for its use in bacteriological laborato- 
ries . : 
Dr. Khosla, the eminent engineer-governor of 
the State, has also given recommendations for the 
development of Chilka lake. His scheme envisages 

.the running of a 100 mile long canal from Tikker- 

ara: Dam. across the Mahanadi to flow. into Chilka. 

ject. is to.reserve the strip of the western 
coa f thelake as a site for cultivating sweet water 
hes. 


^ic Besides all these Chilka awaits face lifting for 
tourists to enjoy boat cruises in an atmosphere fully 
disturbed and untrammeled. The vast area is 
; d with hills and islands a few of which have 
‘temples as their crown — including one dedicated 
o Goddess Kali — and rest houses for those. who 
í be far away from the madding crowd. Over 
all these sights those, : 


( Continued From Page 200) S 
ked upon a bold plan of providing one-f 


present generating capacity through atomic. 
by next vear. ° ; 


ss has been made 
tomic energy, for ci 
6 miles from Bom 


a.year by the establishment. It is now s 
developed for t ng up of the first 


power station. A study of the economic 
power in India has shown that elect 


have little spare capacity for carrying huge q 
tity of coal to thermal power stations at | 
distances. All such considerations weighed wi 
the Central Government in deciding the instal 
tion of 3 nuclear power stations at the first insta 
The first station will be at Tarapur on the 
coast. The Tarapur power station of 380,000 | 
Watt capacity is under construction by the Int 
national General Electric Company of the U.S 
and is expected to go into operation by /1968. 
based on the use of enriched uranium as fuel wi 
would have to be imported from the USA. t 
extent of Rs. 2 crores as annual cost.: Decision 
also been taken by the Atomic Energy Departme 
of the Government of India for the installation | 
the second nuclear power station of 200,000 
capacity. at Rana Pratap Sagar in Rajasthan y 
is also expected to go into operation about the 
time. It would be a heavy water moderator | 
using natural uranium which is available in h 
It would be of Canadian design and built w 
co-operation of Canada, The third nuclear 
station of 400,000 KW capacity will be set 
Kalpakkam: near Madras, during the fourth 
period, With rapid technical advances beir 
























T STARTED with the ‘Search for 

' a Remedy for the ills of our great 
City, Calcutta. You can: 
nothing real to improve the City 
unless it is first decongested. And 

£x you cannot decongest until you 
provide work and: home else- 
+ where for the surplus millions. of 
our: City. Thus the need for the 


- New Cities can house best the new workshops 
d new machines needed by the Industry of 
-morrow, and the day after. New Cities can gi 
je best to our new political. status. And - 
es can yet save an old one, Calcutta, 
“Though small in size, West: Bengal is one of 
densely populated State in the Union, - The 
asons chiefly are, (1) influx after partition, (ii) 
e State has many industries, with more to co 
Less people live only « on the land than in tnost St: 
in the Union. 


The main task in West Bengal is.to guide 
ing industrialisation; at the same time to 
te agriculture, which must indeed remain 
activity or industry. for all India, for all time 

come. Had this fact been: appreciated in time the 
resent difficult food crisis might have been avert- 
. There must, however, be improvements in agri- 
ture almost revolutionary | in its sweep. This can 

y be, if agriculture follows more and more me- 

ods and procedure such as an industry follows. 


As in Industry, there. must be research behind 
ulture, Quick-acting mass-producing machines 
t come. Organisation, collective operation etm. 
igriculture must closely stimulate the technique 
Industry, Finance should be forth-coming in an 
Measure as in an industry. The captain of 

re should be at least as rtant a person, 
ought after ss eagerly as any Captain of indus- 
nation we are not self-sufficient. in food; 
nation we are > dependent n others for food. 


By BHASKAR  MUKERJI - 


A city plan has thus to suit the industry « or types 
of industry it houses. Thus plans have to be differ- 
ent for different industries or types. A city. plan that = 
suits preparation of drugs or chemicals may not sult 
one that forges steel, or another that makes clothes, 
or canned fruit or tanned leather. If the city is spe- 
cially planned for its industry, production costs are 
lessened, as machine and technique, both special to 
the industry, get the best scope to play their respec 
tive parts. | 
The town-planner must think ol. the industry in 
the town first. Roughly a quarter. of the City a] 
must be reserved for industry, ‘present and future. 
The housing zone occupies half the City area, The 
rest, a quarter, is for social services and: amenities, 
recreation, education, culture, health centres, clinics, 
creches, places of worship or of community gather- 
“ing, centres for arts, era ts, hobbies, cottage indus- 
tries, etc. etc. 

The city proper has thus 3 main zones :— Zone 
of activity, Zone of living, Zone of amenities, And 
round the. city proper, there should be a Green Belt 
never to be built upon, where there wil be Acres. of 
fields of rice and corn; Orchards and plantations of . 
fruit trees native to the soil; Vegetable allotments; o 
Dairies, pastures; Grazing ground for cattle. g 
and sheep; Poultry to yards; “Ponds to rear fish; 
where work, in batches, for health, pleasure and pro- 
fit, the entire city community They work under ex- 
pert direction, using machines and methods approv- 
ed by Science. The size of this area, the. ‘Green Belt. 
may be at least twice that of the Cit 
industrial worker must Spend at h 
weekly in the Green B 
better worker, a better 
perly run the: Green Belt. 
for the city population and: ‘red 
city by at least 1/3rd. [ need scare 
is produced in the Green Belt gos 
sold ena co-operative basi 

Such a City cannot b 
may be 30 years before t 
stature, and after it ha; 








$0 grown 
no further ‘additions ta itin size: 
people.. 


oused in a Muset 

ord ] je 

lso a Technical School, with a centre of Research 

f skiled worker. Thirdly there is a local branch 

of the Chamber of Commerce, to help both the 
buyer and the seller, 

The factories are in their own zone, which is 


id out like a park, with trees lining the. roads, 


wns glistening, gardens in bloom. The factory 
buildings are stream-lined, featured architecture, in 
th le of day after to-morrow, no belching smoke, 


no rattling noise, no stifling smell. Far from being. 


“forbidding the factory rather attracts the worker 
and the visitors. ; 


The factory zone cannot obviously be all built 


= upon right at the start. Part by part it will be built 


up, in, say 30 years, according to a time-table fixed - 
"Right from the start, however, the . 


beforehan 
ries are built and. equipped substantially, 
quick-acting, mass-producing, built for to-day, 
-morrow and the day after, Allowance must be 
made for progress, for improvement; for. renovation. 
| Factories can never be static, Ur 
The industries including those located in the 
green belt make and mould the fortunes of the 
, future City. ^ Ti a 
The living and the amenities zones and the 
structures in the Green Belt cannot however, be all 
built in brick and mortar right at the start, I would 


* begin 


ly eliminated. The triple results of the 
crime, depravity, likewise disappear. The < 
of good living is congestion, And space, sj 
out limit is the one remedy, and the one - 
which the City offers to the citizen righ 
start. : 


factories 
he Ci 


ent or addition m 
én—solid, substantial a 
ilt and built wi 


and when b 
and the res 


lally, houses a 
cottages, Ku 
1 correctly placec 
drawn up at the s 
M : 


hge-over from 
hind the scheme. 


"M die chal 
naterials only. "By thei 
their homes to grow 
atis by the town auth 


lest instead, bamboo, mud and thatch to begin 
, for dwelling houses, also for centres of ameni- 
and social services in the amenities zones, e.g. 


and live their lives in the ] 
indelibly imparted to 


process the City follow 
"mie resistance, Initial 


-ties zones are com 

out, which will hol 
` is balanced th 
he successive 


income is paid the 
to buy his land fir 


gradually cha 


an Tigh ' st i 
in right at the start. It is the. elaborate, . 


rs, This 
ble-free. 


de 


The nui for. 
heed not be tion..? 


mors 
This then is a 


workers, clean. tidy, 

, well-kept roads and lanes, 

shady trees, in the living zone: schools, 

és, clubs and markets and other community 
ing, all under thatches, d 























ECO has an. enviible, meti $e pro" 
duction eficiene 


BURN: Se co: LTD. HOWRAN 
WORKS: Pionests in foundry tick 
in Indis, in structural sted Jwork Eb 
won and the hampa of roll 
atock—the origins oi 

back tothe year t18L. 


BURN & CO. LTD. REFRACTORY - 


& CERAMIC GROUP: Apart tro 
stoneware pipedand chemical stoni 

the works of this: ight in oum 
ber end iri r 

facture, neatly: ell types es 
to meet the requirenients: cof India's. 






...to be able to' compute this 
service by decades, not by years 
alone ...to recall that our creed 
has consistently been the 
development of our. country's 
resources through engineering. 
and allied enterprises... to take. 
pride in planning that makes the- 
many unis in our organization 
fall into a rational and comple- 
mentary group and each one a 
leader in its particular field, a 
position which some of “them, 
early pioneers in India, held even. 


in the last century. For us looking ; ES 


back is a worthwhile proposition. 
-van incentive to move forward. 


* 



















THE HOOGHLY DOCKING & 
“ENGINEERING CO. LTD. + Estab 


in ADA the Company as aship 
g verd, a dry dock and extensive 
ops at Salis. 


ROBERTHUDSONONDIA) LTD. : 


IA premier concer e dts own field, the 
c Company devons ¡Relé to all types of 
“ight railway. engineering has impor- 


tant connections with she mining indus 
ia 


RAILWAY: COMPANIES : Same of 


vorne feit fender obesa in India, with 
six, Syúteits iti four states, 


steel. industry. power ande = : 


ruübeaes, onirance dactorien-in fact, 
any industry requiting teft 
riaj for the maintenance of 


_ THE INDIAN STANDAR 
WAGON CO. LTD.. SANTAS Th 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANIES: 
Pioneers again. dn the generation. and di. 
etibution of domestic power in India 
serve 45 towns in Cier Pradesh and 
Madhys Pradesh. 


THE VAUGHAN BURN CRANE 
COMPANY LTD, + A collaboration: 
with The Vaughan Crane Company Led. 
of | Manchester... Hand onetated ind > 
electric. overhead travelling cenas and c 
chain pulley blocks. 


BURN LIMITED Calcutta New Delhi Bombay Kanpur Pata” 





of ferce-looking : man with bushy 
beard and shaggy hair boast- 
ed that he had: killed ar enemy 

lo the best merie manner. 


| He stood ‘astride: the ‘Elizabe- - 


than stage. His contempo- 
rary . playwrights. considered 


him.a scourge, or a curse, - or. 


Bh both. Still, he was irresistible, 
um ttered, He. was ji : 


em "up" child 
ly, Ber Was 


di tening” ear of a 
er research, the 
^. ate an Camden, who 

took him to fhe, Westminster School and trained 


It is unlikely that Ben had ever "been toca 
iversity,. despite his remark. to: o. niversita, that 


eraved 


T likely - Came. 
ive up: his “wonted 


had in 

studies” and. return to: bri ing. He detested the 
kod now. So he set Low Countries, 
roopers. Reminiscing, 

in his service in the 

face of both the 


taken opima spolia . 


Thou un- 


produced severa] children; 

1597 He began, 
; , his stage career as an actor 
s and. playwright, In July that year he completed a 
_ satiric comedy. (The: Isle-of Dogs) which was- left 
unfinished by its. original author, Thomas Nashe. 


ie play was lat ' denounced to the Privy a = 


crosanet: -and scourge 
m. His contempor 


nothing from 


regular English 
1583)" by Nich 


ut to literary 


lad only to put his :p 





5 h just cause and such like: which were 
s, with his 


e, as in.every. 
hk ractice, Bu 


ge “rather: than 
ye for sight,” He, t licate 
medy Volpone “to the mi st noble and equal 
1 poa ¿Jonson is 
E humours, - "which 


MEE 
Shakespeare's : : 
an in his Humour. with thi mping success. 
of comedy is ded on the “humour” : 


slogis the physical 
indiv ual depended 
in his system— 
“and black 
portioned “mix- 

Ñ "individus perfect, 


ole, "too much ‘blood v was he 
nguine, joyful and amorous dispos 
| would cause. phlegmat m, | 

i ( i ile surplus 

z ¡individual 
‘obstinate, ¿too 
Ie ecount for 


By ason : that toy flow, continual 
part, and ar 


. (1599), the first of the, comical satires,” 


‘The fun is that though - 7 


^. jealous, he cannot bear being. described ` 


The "black poison" of suspicion peeps into his mind, 
and he cancels: i appointment . that de- 
mands him to stay away from his. wife for two 


` hours, He considers it risky to. leave his wife's 


beauty unguarded for: as fone a as two hours. 


“both as a proof of his ow 


a protest: against romantic 
which. there was much ‘crude ; 
pense of the. unities of time and pla 


-logue Jonson promises to present < 


deeds and va 


When she "would show an image of: the 
times, . 
And sport with human. follies, (not with 
Y erines. A 


His next. play Every. Man out of Humour 
; neither 


a contrast for a "complement to 


tion of the comic 

tinct from the comedy, An 

his innovation. is ‘furnished by orda 

duction), who. is. described «as “the autho E 

a man inly acquainted with the scope and drif of 
his plot; ofa discreet and understanding. udge- 

ment" Cordatus cites precedents» ga E the 

changes that the comedy as an ar as 

gone at thé hands: of great writers, He coneludes;-. 


I see not. then, but wi sho d. enjoy ‘the 
same. license, or free powe: lO. E m and 
heighten our invention as t 
tied to those strict and ió to ms wW 
the misuses. of a few. (who are n hi 
form) would thrust upon us : 

If Cordatus is the author's 
Presenter of Every Man out 
author himself. He makes 3 
ric intention: aS. 


But, wifh an ar 
Pu strip the Tagge 
Naked as at then 


Cynthia's, ‘Revels; or. 
n's 





- the Fly circulates 
At once the Fox 


scribed himself as “a ereature of a most. perfect. E 
nd divine temper. . . . . it is clear, Nature went > 
“about some full work, she did more than make a. 
.man when she made him.” As if this. were pot“. 
enough, for Jonson makes Arete | direct. punte. . 


PE 


Lo, here the man, celestial Delia, ` 
o (like a circle bounded in. itself)... 
mtaíns as much as man im ‘Fulness d 
ti 


But of that nobler and. more > precious 
mould 
Which Phoebus self doth. temper, is 
 _ Composed. 


alik ke. The enari a. thoro 
dps dt to the. critics. T 
a poetry. tis great” : ius 
o +“ chaste and yet colloqt 
- Jonson. In The Poetaster Horace, Ha perfec wn 
himself, reaps all the laurels, while: 
spinus, the Poetaster (Marston). an 
he. subsidiary Poetaster (Dekke " 


1 at are his masterpieces —Volpone, or the Fox. 
- (1605), Epicoene, or the Silent Woman red 
"The A'chemist (1610) and Bartholomew ur E 


. While;in his early “humour”: pi 5 
experimenting with the mechanics. of the- drama, 
js in Sejanus that he begins to discover himself. 
his play, which has for its theme exaggerated 
love of political wer and thé. hat o: . 
achieves ar is 50) wel construct : “historicit: "ru pg Inconstant like the sea, . 
cof: the faets.so indubitable, t tter go . Rough, swelling, 
critic of. Sejanus must ackno dad 


; ting “trut of. argument, dignity of perso 
ravity and height of elocution, fulness and fre- 
ney of sentence”. But Jonson himself does not 





e 
ow 
= 
LUN 
LA 
ux 


their best wear. “ARATI ULTRAMARINE adds dura 
to that festive spirit. by 
making white dress really white, - 
Treat your white clothes to 


zo distinguished touch and 
"put your. best 
Face forward. 





particularly skilled in the art of 
E poetry of compliment, and since he was 
d of many in his old age, he had to write a 


ch poetry. Friendship, as much as ` 
he d ' 


| he 
kespeare, the very. man whom he honoured 
“this side of idolatry"? During the Quatercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare's birth e poem must be 
read all over the world : 


Lo: draw no envy (Shakespeare on thy 


s thus ample to thy Book, and Fame: 
While I confess thy writings to be. such; 
As “neither Man, nor Muse, can praise too 


: much. Dor e ag 
“Soul of the Agel 


The applause! delight! the wonder of our E 


i fof. ge. but. for all time! 
And all the Muses stil were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 


(Continued. 


 themselves,—factory workers of every grade, those | 


employed. in the City social services and others. 


The work is ol an intensive nature and can only 
'be done under the supervision of experts. The latest 
methods and implements are used, in which factory 


c workers are likely to possess a certain aptitude. The 


work proceeds with the fetlinigue and precision. of 
_ operations in a fáctory. 


‘Japanese methods of rice cultivation - may be 
ried most conveniently. 


p Dozers and tractors can be usefully employed: in 
ltivating fields. Sprayers, portable 
ete can 3H come very 


genetics can find full scope. 


The dairies and cattle sheds are all in the style 

of he afer to-morrow, 
they do, skilled attention is ready “at 

are sun-drenched, cattle-food grows 


ds ne stalls are : e ¿Poble | 


The Staple of Ne . 
The Magnetic: La - 


From Page 205) 


. The results are 1d chi 
cit-zens; Healthful occupation for aem Train 


This is in essence the scheme: oi the integratio 
of Industry and Agriculture. - 


Cities may be built allover West. Bengal oi 
basie plan. Twenty such cities can easily be fitted 
our State, The main activity of the City is its ul 
mate support, and is indeed what gives the city 
character; but integrated with it on a compulso 
basis is agriculture, —intensive, scientific. 


A city need not 
try; it may have 
dustries mutually help 


a single. principal ind 
of. allied or associated 


tageous manner. | The 


'Cattle.do. not easily get * by. the righ 





OYAGES of discovery jn. ancient 


times and in the 17th. and 1 
centuries provide a mass of fasci- 
nating information — of skilful, 


intrepid navigation, the capacity , 


of mariners. to withstand the 
rigours of ‘tempest and disease 
in formerly * uncharted territorv. 


and, above aii the scientific the 


other knowledge gained in the exploration of 
oceans, .- 
- My interest has always been Pacifi 
exploration. French, British, Portúg 
navigators set out from their home 
tructions to explore the “souther 
voyages are particularly thrill 

The most notable for mé, ant 


Tt was a voyage of dis- 

able -by having as mem- 

ip's company, a distinguished 

Sir Joseph Banks, and several 

d artists engaged to record the 
liected on the voyage. 


i5 in à sense is more important to 
entists than the actual voyage 


y knowledge of the Banks drama 
o Australia. where I called at the 
- in Sydney to study the latest 
literature on Banks and other Banksiar 
The Public Libr 
ot only «a magnifi- 
pictures and manuscripts 
her Pacific explora- 


“named after its 
ll, a renowned book 


ded the Endeavour in his 
Library holds the 
¿Banks to the 


shi Aus .W 
written by Banks, and has been | embellished in 
Several publications in recent years. 

First, Banks, the recorder of such a valuable 
tnal was a typical product of the 18th Century. 
was the Age of Reason, the Age of Enlightenment. 

‘ory, of mercantile development (and the Age 


yet it was popular. Educated classes of Enel: Y 


France made it a cult. Into this scene steppe 
figure of Joseph. Banks. 
He was an enthusiastic: botanist, the devotee 
hey proved t 


‘manuscript 
ae Royal Geogra 
South Austr 


ironomy. and geography, y 
“he has fastened his name. 


parts of the Pacific — th, 
of long tradition 


by Cook as a command 
normal duty, wri inwardly, as a captain not 
the essential facts of the day's weather, disti 
travelled etc, It is the work of a man who: has 
from rural poverty ‘to high professional . stan 
of seamanship through native genius. Bar 

then a 25-year-old gentleman, a chil 

But there is evidence. that. Banks : 

th E ite his 





INTEGRITY - 
AND 
.. PROSPERITY 


IN THIS FESTIVE SEASON 
WE PLEDGE ANEW FO 
a | 

48 PROMOTE NATIONAL INTEGRITY 
@ WAGE WAR AGAINST WASTE 
& PRODUCE MORE IN HEBDS ^ ' 

AND FACTORIES © ^ — 
0 MAKE SACRIFICES FOR NATIONAL . 
| DEFFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT 


‘Timerne ci ea Brya 


de 





i knew him for “nearly - half. E 
| ry, Earlier he was  Asu- 


2T h De as an advocate in the” 


atna “and B alpur 
teur Journ 


for the one- 

SUDE by which 

o be known as an 
digitation which was. one of his 

The writer of the inimitable PATTER 
ded name, Asu. De, the same one às 


Secretary of the - Indian and: 


T Society in Delhi: 


after whom 
three sons, Ananda, Sunanda and Sri- 
r may easily find out the common 


E have ; & deep. personal affe on for him and 
am proud €. be 
friendship (nay, bro 
im hi 


sons and Tay, SOT. 

led in. life, have 

ink they ever will 

d memories are so vast and 

o write them is like: trying te 
Pacific through a jet. 


onversationalist, “not a 


practised talker exactly, but a human Niagra of 

mirth, frivelity, © wisdom, brilliance, erudition. 

edge, wit, humour and information. He would 
d talk and talk incessantly in good, friendly 
preciative company. Once at the Monghyr 
ary, more than our decade thi 


y ` onder, how man 


would not put back 
pour: it might. have eer 


He was not Randictis; ; 
tall, dark, slim with almo: 
body which was reduced early 
later days, s 
ed thé so 


ent and could spe 
remained silent. : 


jos the masterpie 
at the Bar When 

At about tw 

amateur 

sentences 1 


oye 
y stories and tutori 
magie. think. many elderly reade ; 
read them in the: tbarsha, the Si Bha 
rat, the Sanibarer hi and similar other ol 
periodicals. He never wrote for the 
papers. Later in life his hobby-horse of journ 
was metamorphosed into a charger which he 
til three hours before the end. 


Even the professional” magicians öf the : 
reputation. who: had seen hi chal ag 








of Sisir . les of 4 er, list, . magicia 
Digambar Majumdar in Ritimoto tist; histrion, venerable, profound and irrepressibl 
Asu De received, if not the salutes, at least the. 
-hand.clappings of a generatio which-honeured him 
‘as another link to the previous generation and as 
one of the greatest Indian m letters in the 
. English-speaking citizens 


Lawyer, journ at 






































cult for which he put | 
firm belief in ~ 






ff, 
if you looked over the railings. on. purpose, you S . 

n the new world, He went to He was a devoled and loving husband too, but 
December, 1962, with a little he tried to hide this feeling (of inferiority?) by. 








some Rámkrishna Math) giving the airs of a misogynist and barking up the 

ich he put into the quivering lips of our mori- wrong tree. He tried to magnify and jeer at the 
nd friend for the salvation of the departing frailties of woman,—hinting often at the one in the 
` te uhr ow E Va house to put the reader off the scent. To counteract 


the feminine gift of nagging he recommended ^in 








PR MO "T ION the last posthumous PATTER ( entitled "nag-nag- 

; PREMONIT Ve n nag") in The ‘Sunday, Amrita Bazar Patrika of 
hadog nition HA ani de May 17 lest to “plug your earholes with the tips ol 

He ‘had:'s premoniti on of the end. A couple of, your forefingers . .... And if you Ca) | find a 
nths before his passing away he wrote to ime: better 'ole why not go into it?” Th max is 


“Do not worry so much about me or my physical not of a true misogynist's, E only o B 
onditi ich is asd now." ; Only about three hours before the e pol 
condition which is as it should be now." Bonophul person, lifted the weak and  emaciate: z 


and another doctor friend of ours met him in April on the bed, propped it up lovingly and | enderly 





ast (the end came on May 9) and found him like a mother and put t je typewriter before him to 

: v sarns. pe i e peck away his swan song nag-hag-nag" You may — 
onstantly pazing at a portrait of Ramkrishna and pe reminded of Rabindranath’s “Amaray pachhay 
muttering his name even between his talks. And he sahaje bojho taito eto lilar chhal.” That was Asu De. 
jed quite suddenly surrounded by his loved ones, O l i 


amidst the respect of mankind and the grief of all mE Td: uk ga Dd aaa 
s friends - | VOYAGES TO TERRA AUSTRALIS INCOGNITA 
For his friends he had a fund of immeasurable (Continued From Page 213) v OS 
: < would. hold out a helping hand 


was a wonderful letter writer 
ever remained unreplied what- 












been taken aboard. 


They survived. a 
place: where the ship was repstt 
coast of Australia. was named - 
celebrated navigator, 


OPLE 


By Dr. U. P. BASU 


HE beauty of a society lies in ed and practised through technological in tu 

the vitality of the: individual industrial: laboratories | 

member and on his intellectual control, production or. 

and moral ideals, Fineness can problems of diverse n: 

be expected” when he is sup- 

plied with sufficient food. to eat ment of knowledge of ence, and & 

and drink, a suitable place to the same for the benefit of the poble uid de 

live in, and necessary ameni- on the one hand a sense 

ties; With ihe progress of our psychology, and on 
civ. ization techniques have been developed for im- and a period um 
proving health, reducing drudgery and. increasing lor : 1 
material comforts. These enchant the people, and 
.the politicians and Government become’. interested 
in the development of technolog gy and. consequently, 
in. the promotion of science, Science, however, is a 
discipline that. men of ¿all nations have evolved in 
their search for tr uth and efforts for unravelling the : 

. In- following any scipline of science 
ic to which humanity: can pin its faith: yet work with devotion. i 
¿s at facts and bestows self-reliance in man in : 

order to create in him ideas which is beyond con- tation, he forgets: his egolsm, s and he makes te 
ception, and not known to the physical world, In its attempts for integration of knowledge acquir 
application some methods, processes, or materials such a life full of joy and sorrow he looks back 
may be found that ean suitably bé handled to be of 
;use to the people and the society either in their ed in rhythms of harmonious Waves o toug 
advancement of learning, social problems, national leaves behind: legacies f unsolved | 
defence, arid economic growth, 


EFFECT ON APPLICATION OF SCIENCE individual econ. 
community even by sa 
-and comforts, Gr ually 


Governme t as e power and action, Its. education, 


el re 
ind. dev elopment woul d Test on the eco- achievements which have been already made 


whose effects have’ penetrated into our dail. 
tend to infuse into the minds. of the common 
that man can gain. material objects by following 
path of science. In a country where 80 per cent 
ihe people live in the rural areas. any ‘econom 
development would necessitate a control ove: 
merable men who are the source. of creativity, 
less: these people can engaged in. building u 
the future, no amount. of other development 
produce the necessary social changes. which 

the root of any national progress, These 


may not be applied to a developing society, but the 
. game may affect the economie conditions and social. 
o Structure of a country as happened in the North- 
East part of India with the advent: of synthetic 
indigo, Who knows whether the established textile 
industry and its associated agricultural progress 
would not take a new shape or pattern with the 
. entry of chemical firms mo the above industry 
sith their synthetic res ready the cotton tex- 
sumption in the world has ome down from wouid, want smenitirs of city life, ana a Y 
“cent in the year 1958 to 62.8 per cent in the Ph cols technical education, hospitals, po A oppo 
ar 1963 out of the total world textile fibre con- nities to grow more food and to produce. mat 
ion, ie. a lowering of 7.4 per cent during a for their own consumption, This is only possib 


of five years. A careful serutiny would show : 
how the fabric of social structure is gradually being a Wal oe, jtechnologys nd em 


altered by the introduction of many. newer tech- 
hiques and methods developed through the appli- fer to live in we where o | ko 
cation of knowledge of science, Change of fashion bi , 
or habit, alteration in the nature of trade, methods 
hsport, and many other. modifications in our 
movement are affecting the behaviour of our 
le and the. conditions. of the society in multi- 


industries in the urban areas only. In Ind 
. ly, in rural areas pa larly, everyone be 
the supreme value «individual hum: 
A t 





tal needs” Search for scientific truth i heen , 


nd the manifestation of ‘science through 
; ed 







i id 
“attention was paid to improvement of . the 
g conditions of the masses, This has led to a 
nation. It is in the study of science and techno- 
at a developed society has found new tools 
ght. And science has virtually given to in- 
people itality, and a new dynamism 
orienting his culture, The benefit will be more 
When efficient steps would be taken to liqtidate 
acy, illness, and hunger. "Scientific truths 
discoveries should cease to be. mere instru- 
ents of greed, The supreme consideration is man”. 
hese words of Mahatma. Gandhi can only be 
'anslated into practice when both the material 
- and spiritual aspiration of man be satisfied. 
isa pity that whenever the question of the impact 
science on society is raised, many become dreadful 
[the existence of our culture. - Here Rabindranath 
expressed that “European culture bis come to us 
| its speed as well as its kno Although we 
e assimilated it only imperfectly and ‘it has given 
ise to many aberrations, it has roused our intellee- 
al life from the inertia of its old habits to an 
icreasing awareness resulting from the very 

trast it offers to our mental tradition”. 


GIFT TO THE SOCIETY 


Whatever may be the thought or the mode of 
proach in our daily life, the question remains as 
how far can man's aspirations in his own surround- 
ings be realised, or how can man be inspired to use 
esources at his disposal for the real benefit of 
ankind. Here a synthesis seems necessary between 
e's objective judgment and his concept of funda- 
ental values of life, This might be possible if our 
jientifie and technical education be imparted in a 
ay so. that man will acquire knowledge and 
erience not only to discover, but also to control 
iscoveries for the preservation of his own 
umanity amidst the daily stress of life. Often. it is 
id that the present turmoil is due to the discoveries 
ence. But has science anything to do with it? 
rientists do a job for the good and comforts cf 
hers, and try to disseminate the knowledge gained. 


























character of a scientist Mid well syhchronises 
a 


the following lines of Poet bindranath : 


sa atan aja mente pt umm m 
c M 
LI fee eer e R 
se a wert” 


: song I have sung, and reaped many fruits; 
dd. eed as my gift to the people 













.. CONCLUSION | 


7 tish Foreign Office knows diplomacy, from A to Z. 


Ministers in charge of other en 


$C is p 
life from early morning with the news 
of the world to retirement at. nigh je 
melodious rhythmic sound of the National Song : 


heard over the radio, 


(Continued from Page m 












ere not available in India in 1947. It 
ary, therefore, to place the Ministry of 
External Affairs in charge of a Minister who could 
exercise close supervision i 2 nent rk. 
This, it may be: argued, W uld have kept 
Nehru aloof- from foreign affairs. i 
tion is unwarranted, In ev 
excluded—the Prime 












portant Foreign Office despatches “sent to the 
Prime Minister as a matter of routine in Britain, 
Nehru would certainly: have been able to Keep the 
threads of policy-making in his own hands even if 
he had entrusted. the Mi istry to a trusted collea- 
gue. 












His refusal to do so made him dependent on 
officials who did not possess the requisite experi- 
ence to advise him and whose advice he hardly had 
the time to scrutinise, Another unfortunate result 
of this system was that no front-rank Congress 
politician was trained for the Foreign Minister's 
job. Deputy Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries 
attached to the: Ministry of External Affairs were 
not persons who could grow. This became evident 
when Nehru sought Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri's assis- e 
tance in that Ministry after.  Bhubaneswar; he: 
could not think of any one with previous experi- = y 
ence of external affairs, And when Mr, Shastri ^ 
decided to appoint a Foreign Minister, he had to 
choose a Minister whose experience related to a 
round of talks with Pakistan, Sardar Swaran Singh 
has now to learn new lessons, Either or any 
other top-ranking Minister might have been initiat- 
ed into the mysteries of diplomacy. during Nehru's 
life-time and under his supervision, —— — | 
It was no easy task to create a Foreign Sér- ; 
vice after 1947. Some members of the LCS, were E 
transferred to this newly created Service, and even 
in the 18th year of the Republic they. occupy the 
highest posts in the. Ministry, A. separate Foreign 
Service has been ereated; young recruits are drawn 
through competitive examinations held by the £ 
Union Public Service: Commission, and retired ofie < 
cials and men from various professions are appoint- = 
ed to diplomatic posts, The Department. has the 
proud distinction of having three full Secretaries, 
one of them with the designation of Secretary- 
General, a designation unknown in other - Minis» 
tries. 
























Effective foreign policy. requires. 
dissemination of correct inform. l 
ret now that Nehru: was misgui 
nist China's real intentions by the 
ports sent by one of our Ambassad 
And only the. other day P 
able to score a vital point: 
publicity in the Prime. M 
London. Our. Embassy in Mos 

formation E 
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P sending - a spacecraft to the 
: "moon were a. matter OL. setting 


“not the pulsating display of tech- 


nical virtuosity that it is. 


The U.S, Ranger moon: flights E 


st ake account of the movem: 


2 scientists, t to ontrol the spacecraf 
` day, 250,000-mile (400, ,000-kilomet 


>- The co-ordinating centre is located 
pulsion Laboratory (Pasadena; Calif 

i for the Ranger Pr 

d Space Administration. 

first time, will 


planetary, and. 


lishes communications with 
1 a, nd the 


that transmits technical 
a Sp 


ing facilities at Cape 
Evaluation of Rangers telemetry begins: sev 


“hours before launch and continues through th 


hour flight to the moon. Telemetry is the radi 
aad scientific informa! 


iv al è 
craft 's systems begin using power JQ. 
‘he batteries remain the only p 


Beginning. just seconds affer launch, antenna 
Cape Kennedy and down range on South At 
islands track the Atlas-Agena launch vehicle thr 
the. early: phases of the flight, Later, the 85-foo 
meter) dish antennas at the Deep Space Netw 


"stations successively track Ranger as the earth 


ves under the spacecraft's lunar trajectory, 


s Tracking dat tai ed early during launcl 
processed both at Kennedy and at the 
dena centre so that accurate predictions can b 
to the Deep Space Network stations givi 
tion of Ranger in the sky when it appea 
horizon.. 

Mitin 35 minutes afe lifto 





STEEL FABRICATION 
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[ints Towards 


By JAGANNATH BANERJEE —— 


ITH meditative luxury more ` 
or less hanging about. them, 
Ragas are in a Way just lan- 
guages of contemplation, Their 
constituents, the.notes, are not 
so much merely- cold objective 
materials - by way of body- 
building necessaries as, largely 
warm subjective entities spark- 
n rather than mere understand- 
rdingly, Ragas, as much as their notes, 
ave their birth pangs, and they emerge into 
life under the creative spell of contemplative 
approach. 

In the above context, talks on Ragas, no 
matter how informed and erudite, must invariably 
be too inadequate to present Ragas in their full 
form and perspective as, by and, large, talks are 

erely theoretical quantities and, normally, do not 
er fo substantiate the thesis with relevant note 
duction. Doubtless, at their best, they can be, 
ything, only good introductories on Ragas, but 
ive nothing much of very forceful and im- 
sive conclusions to make on them. The reason 
with no note création to resort to, they only 
ther way about, depending heavily on mere 

in an effort to present Ragas and, not quite - 

o grips with the question, They just eünnot. 


breathe life and zest into them. Neverthe- 

nowever limited in effect, talks on Ragas, 

backed up by creation of pertinent notes for assess- ` 
ment of their contributions to Raga build-up, can 
certainly make up for the deficiency to some extent 
and have their own importance, too, in «terms. of 
practical educative values-—and this, obviously, in a 
r measure than purely theoretical. talks. 
Naturally, talks of this vintage are talks with a 
difference, and they, at their best, can be made to 

appear about as good as a nenr-talim affair. 

So, talks on Ragas can be divided, conveniently, 

er two heads: (1) the talim way talks which ' 
ot only explain technicalities of Ragas but also 
e the. notes concerned by actual. production, 
among other things, in the comparative light 
sit "or near-similar ones of other Ragas, and 
lim way talks which are just purely 

i _Bpptoe les and Ra 


latter category, however,—virtually, all a - 
affaür-—have less lumnious impact” and, fo 
matter, usually appear to pall on the. 

they proceed, since, in the context of- wan 

in created notes, the likely chinks and shortcomin: 
in their wordage in exposition, due mainly its 
overall inadequacy, must be not a little detractive, 
These latter, at their worst, can even go as far a 
to cause misunderstanding to green and un 
listeners particularly when words employed 
vague or ambiguous or do not strictly apply. 

. Of course, to prevent misunderstanding comin 
in, words in the course of non-talim way tal 

so chosen as to be inequivocal and compa 
to a degree. They can ll afford to spill over or | 


he sort of austerity 
him . f 


c 


So, givers of non-talim way talks do well no 
io forget that while the effect of their talks musi 









ent of technical. niceties as covered by 


* 








oes not get you anywhere as, ene it is 
“verbiage and, with nothing much of useful- 
about it, it is just an exercise in futility and 
: no punches, 


Obviously, therefore, it is the first two types 
are of consequence and, for fhat maíter, the 






this part, again, 

g € Į is never its full value, for 
g, as it does, the talkers demonstration in- 

, it cannot fully pay off. 






ugh, by any chance — that appears to be a 
us novelty, for while you get in it the theore- 
1 treatment by one person, the practical note 
ation supposed: to. be in substantiation is given 
another. Judging by utility, this dual method 
ppears to make little headway particularly be- 
ause it is likely to juxtapose two visions, two 
pproaches. Given below. are two striking instan- 
which, I am afraid, cast a lurid. light on this 
of. talk, They: easily prove that. this as a me- 
d is a trifle too new-fangled and. can hardly 
ke a thing of destiny as it is very likely to fail 
«give uniform. pictures of Ragas, Besides, they, 
ractically, knock the bottom out of it; for Ragas, 
lich, if anything, are just subjective quantities, 
must naturally be too.allergic to its bi-interpreta- 
e approach under dual sensibility to be well 






Once a talker while describing Raga Bhim- 
asi gave madhyam as its life-note. Of course, he 
s not wrong, in his way, But the supporting (?) 
rumentalist's piece was at a remove from his 
s since the life-note here, as suggested by the 
of the composition, was definitely biased on 
side of pancham rather than madhyam. The 
layer was not wrong either, in his way. Yet, tech- 
ally, a sharp difference was on view between the 
interpreters which, normally, should not have 
there, although, fortunately for them, Raga 
thimpalasi can be said to. divide its life-note 
etween the two notes and, for all the gap between 
ie thesis and the demonstration, the Haga did not 
affer, Nevertheless, the thesis. did, especially, in 
‘eyes of the knowledgeable section of the 
ience, and it looked about as bad as a case lead- 
evidence in terms different from those in the 
int, 


About likewise did another talker lose face 
-grace while theorizing on- Raga Kedar to the 
A that it is a member of Bilaval- That, not of 
The music: in support (?) completely let 
down. as it was. a forceful pointer to the Raga 
ring Kalyan bias. Understandably, the powerful 
on and vitality. of suddha madhyam in the 
“much exercised the talker's mind that he 
d'nt care less’ for other things that mattered 
was easily tricked into a purblind conclusion. 
z tter of fact, he totally missed the decisive 
derl its descendi ; 













"seek to replace even the limited. theore- 


Scoring dimen- ~ 
e's mere read- 


D : . be able to correct 
There is yet another type—not a happy ne, mid-course rocket engine would be able to 


"ration running ci 


hier t 
emphasis on tivra madhyam as the. deciding £ ctor 
and clinching the issue. overwhelmingly in f 









pa is iring 
putations are refined to determine ‘whether Ranger’ 






























any deviation from the precise trajectory neéded to 
bring the spacecraft to impact the moon. 
Ground commands, some for storag 

craft computer for later use, and other 
taneous response, are transmitted to he space 
from the Deep Space Network statio 
mands are ordered by the director of 
Operations via teletype to the station 
to be in contact with Ranger at the time. 


Stored commands, such as those ‘which would 
tell Ranger which way and how far to turn and the 
required velocity change in a contemplated mid- 
course manoeuvre, are generated at the Pasadena 
centre, using a computer system, and transmitted to . 
the spacecraft about two hours before the event. To... 
verify its reception of the proper commands, Ranger = 
repeats them in a transmission to earth, Later, a  . 
command from earth starts the manoeuvre, 4 

The mid-course manoeuvre is a very critical 
portion of the flight and brings the director into :. 
consultation with the group “in the area where = 
telemetry data on Ranger's performance during the 
manoeuvre is being, received within a fraction of a 
second of when it occurs. 

The telemetered information reveals whether 
the spacecraft has turned in the proper direction and 
for the correct length of time. With the aid of the 
centre's powerful computers, experts from the 
various technical support groups are able to advise 
the director whether to continue the manoeuvre. 

For the next 48 hours after the manoeuvre, 
Ranger cruises along a lunar collision path at an 
average velocity of about 4,000 miles (6,400 kilo- 4 
meters). per hour, It may be required, as the space- 
craft nears its target, to command a change i 
attitude to.point the six TV cameras aboard Range 
along the descent path to minimize blurring. 


Whether or not this terminal manoeuvre 
commanded depends upon the  centre's analysis of 
the orientation of the spacecraft to the moon's 
surface. ‘This information is conveyed to. scientific: 
investigators and project officials who make the join 
d¿ocision on the use of the manoeuvre. 
A successful mission by Ranger 7 wo: 
matic scientific achievement, More t 
resolution protographs of the. dune 





























son Ajatasatru a disciple of Atreya named Jibal 
commanded. admiration of people by his meth 


IDUSTRIAL development on 


scientific’ basis of the West has ' 


created such an influence in our 
mind that we cannot admit any- 


thing not sanctioned by Science, 
-This belief is of "tremendous 


? importance in the field of medical 
y science. The idea that any. treat- 
ment other than on western line 


entific has taken root in our mind, Because 


| the wonderful innovation in surgery in the 

countries, we have lost sight of. the fact 
t once in - our country surgery in. Ayurveda 
cupied a very high place in our life because of 


scientific efficiency. As in Europe for centuries - 


entific development could make little headway 
Supreme of religious scfuples — so in ancient 


advancement of surgery in Ayurveda was u 
Td errors 


ted by a multitude of similar 
ime of Lord Budha there was ample 


ce of Ayurveda surgery with remark- 

its. In the earlier stage the Budhist monks 

sed to consider Ayurvedic medical treatment as a 

art of their religion with the result that it gained 
wide publicity and recognition, f 

King of Benares, Dibodas Dhañwantari first 

troduced surgery in Ayurveda treatment. After 

disciples Upadhanab, Pauskalabat Baitaran, 

wrote books on surgery in their own names 

g on the various aspects of the branch, (At 

nt only Susruta Sanhita is studied in 

). This surgery is divided into two lines 

ral surgery and midwifery. General surgery 


oo CSURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Development in Ayurvedic surgery in those 
; Surprising and can be regarded as a 
r of pride -for Indians, In it is contained the 
of instruments like scalpal sharp curate, dress- 
g and dissecting forceps including the director 
p. The remedy obtaining for. fracture, dis- 
Ayurvedic surgery in those days was 
or to the present day treatment in 
surgical] treatment, E 
prescribed proper method of treatment 
amputation, obstetrical operation, opening of 
Men, surgery of bladder and removal of stones 
n stomach etc. 
Progress of surgery in Ayurveda: reached such 
ght of perfection that the Kings used to take 
edists with them when proceeding on war 
'ked for them special camps, It is found 
a that. ive remedial measur 


root, plant, herb.and t 

were nof -r d. E 
ested by 

nota 


learning age was 
e lady got satisfied and amply - 
rewarded him. . : js VES 
Once the Emperor Bimbisar was suffering fro 
Fistula. Jibak cured him by the application of 
ointment, Another instance was there | when Ji 
after the diagnosis of the case by means of a lens, 
opened the scalp of a patient and after having. r 
moved the germs inside, successfully reset it, In this 


and similar other ways he cured many patients 


suffering from sinusites, n : 
Once King Bimbisar invited Jibak for the 
treatment. of a respectable  persoh of . Rajgrih. 
suffering from cerebral complaints. Jibak caused am 
operation by a sharp weapon and removed . the 
germs inside by removing the scalp, reset it agai 
and cured him within three weeks. by application 
of some ointment, > 





es through the ‘influence o b 
"the patient by setting the "troubled knots of 
testine atter operating the bladd 


mer Shore are very many example of ens Cases 
elating to. the mode. and method of dibak’s. treat- 
vi is. evi m these facts the extent of 

hose days. Later 


after the son, 


-and planted 

: E outside the 

country for the welfare of not only humanbeings 
but for animals ai ; 


ri gidity and outward show 
the. fpiritus] < aspects of the 


‘Buddhists regar ed surgery as a method of violence 
«much against the creed of Buddhism and thus gave 
: lly a goodbye to Indian surgery for good. At 
: "date it declined to such an extent that when 
-Jagatguru - Sankaracharyya was suffering from fis- 
«tula the disease” was. declared to be incurable. In 
“this way surgery in Indian form began to decline 
"gradually due to apathy and neglect. and dwindled 
way ultimately. 


“in the family and th 


( Continued from pa 


` intended to se 


rob me of my sin, r 
my evil, that is. 


"prayer in Tantric wo: 


definitely to enable 
ty. In one sense, it is t 
itude to negate the lif 
king among a sectio 
it the offering to 
animal 


opposite of the vi 


mother including. : 
intended to.bribe. off t 
effectiveness of these. 


' purity and the emotional int 
mind and no gift can really be. forced o 


mother’s “right hand", far. less by a quantitativ 
measure of the offerings. The. Cosmic Will can — 
eliver all goods to men individually but for such | 

yery an emotional apotheosis in the nature O 
Mother-Son relationship is essential. 

A final word of clarification about the Tantri 
Puja the. essence of which lies less in prayer and 
invocation than. in -the mystic . syllable an 
gestures (mantras and.mudras) for the purpose 
instilling consciousness in the material symbol. Bu 
however widely such* worship may be undertaken 
for securing earthly good, it should by no means be 
construed that their potentiality is confined to the 
securing of such material benefit, As it is, neither 
the animal that is. sacrificed nor the worshipper tha 
sacrifices the animal receives any spiritual benefit 
not even the-animal more than the man, as is often 
puerilely thought — but the whole act of sacrifice | 
may be consummated: in the. spiritual status: 
highest degree. Should the. man and the: 
both discern the presence of the Universal Ener. 
the Mother — in the act of the sacrifice, the “visio 
beatific,” as:the Christians would say, may immedi 
ately result. AU play of cosmic energy is for thi 
primordial good, in other words the union 0 
Shakti with Shiva in the Supra-mental conscious- 
ness, is the Supreme and fundamental realisatio 
for which men may. repeatedly strive, falter an 
then win, us 


CLIMBING THE SOCIAL LADDER - 


(Continued from Page 19) 


engage themselves in some sort of rural uplift work. 
Distribution of milk powder, weekly. visits to rural 
homes for educating the illiterate women in the 
virtues of family planning and the. use of contracep- 
ives, instructing the already famished village. folk 
jn nutritional programmes and change of food 
habits — these are only some of, the favourite com- 
“ponents in the rural welfare programme in which 
the society ladies love to indulge. But not any or 
Very village.can possibly attract their attention or 
laim to be the field of their intensive activity. The 
llages must be easily accessible from Calcutta 
imoüsines and, preferably, endowed with elec- 
ty so that the heat of the country-side summer 
does not weary out the self-less social workers. 
:-STn the High society one cannot be too careful 
obsérvance of codes of manners and canons 


esy even if that borders on affectation and 
htest tripp: the delica 


would do well constantly to bear in mind. Th 
shibboleths are: When. a society lady cuts a 


J. one must heartily laugh however dull, commonpl 


or oft-repeated the joke may be. 


Whenever you meet a society lady, y 
instantly say, “How. delighted I am to se 
though, inwardly, you may feel just to the co 

You must take a. polite interest in all that. 
society lady may. say, owever uninteresting . . 
talks may be. You must. musk 
with. an amiable. civility of manne 


jays on: «your: lips ‘a measured 
pre-fabricate 
hostess, : : 
¡You must never bé nig diy 
ments.for the slim figure an yo hful. look 
lady, though you i 
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WINTER IN SIMLA 


ABI LV Vom 





By Dr. SRIKU 


O stress trends in literature is 
to run the risk of  exalting 
the subsidiary .at the cost of 


the essential . After | all the 


main thing in literature is 

not the. subject but the. trans- 
formation. of the subject | into 

an. -Impression of beauty and 
significance. During a certain 

wi s. period in the history . of the 
rtain topics are uppermost in the minds 
e man of letters merely breathes the 
jsphere along with his other non-literary 
- merely thinks of and cogitates 
verybody else around him. has been 
tinctive, inevitable response to.the urge 

ur. The environment casts its shadow 

e of the period as naturally as it 

to the general consciousness... The 

t. feels his creative sense attuned to 
ughts in the-air round about him and 

th e of his spiritual kinship 

He feels a strange exalta- 

ought that he is giving literary 

the in late feelings of a thou- 

l Eb uiver in the warmth 
advantage to one is sailing with the 


current and the tidal flow wil earry him to the 


crest of the wave, 


0 
the multitude, 
guidance and i 


He 
ely 


nd significant to the indetermin: 


that forms the general. staff of 
ought. This is all the more 3 


urky gloom, 


the ge 


out-of tune with life 


MAR BANERJEE 


of despair ring hollower and more cav 


-their rhythms... The. shuffle of drifting and | 


feet, ihe. yawning boredom of a mind hop 
e have been more 
defined against a | round | 

the mood. The mi 


ok into the giddy 
Bengali poetr 
is of what is at 


"Some poets 1 
new sensitiveness ¿ 
cate -and evanescent sen 
ruminative moo 
its serious purpose" 
presents <an aveni 


Stray memories, 
ginings, truant emi 


The rott 
clogging . an rin spontaneo 
fe, have been exposed by poets 
me other senior poets. 


NOVEL & SHORT STORY 


But it is really in the sphere of novels 
short. stories that we find a genuine transer 
modern life in all its morbidity and  fragme 


` ness. The absence of a deep-rooted idealist 


philosophy which knits up the scattered 


- of experience into a wider harmony and an 
` lying unity of purpose in life in its apparent 


sequence is detrimental to the - 





tory. ] 
: post-war Bengali novel thus furnishes the 
st literary record of the fast-changing, the 
| . erumbling. and una social and 
alues of current Bengali life. -In fact the 
has been taking place at such a . break-nack 
, with such dizzy whirl that the revolutionary 
esterday is dubbed as a conservative of to-day. 
handra was the first revolutionary advo- 
social: re-thinking, the first stimulator . of 
ur social. conscience in. the second and third 
"ades of the twentieth century, But. the mental 
cts and agonies of all his rebel heroes and 
ines really. indicated what a high value he 
ttached to. the traditional virtues cultivated in all 
cerity and honesty. of purpose, Savitri and 
jlakshmi, two. of his most advanced heroines, 
ered tortures of  agonies and sacrificed their 
's happiness because in spite of their pursuit of 
eful career, they could not wean themselves 
By from the most exalted ideals of bodily purity 
ind conjugal fidelity. There is only one woman, 
\bhoya, who courageously snaps asunder the mar- 
ge tie, which had proved a mockery and 
icomed a new extra-marital relation in order to 
abilitate. herself. Achala ‘eternally vacillates 
ween her husband and her lover and does not 
ow whom she really loves. Her mind hovers. in 
perpetual twilight which shuts out self-know- 
ge. His Kiranmayee is a sceptic in words, but 
traditional in conduct and her insanity is an 
lex of the strain she had put upon herself all 
e. Her Kamal is a practitioner of pro- 


sicuity, but her motives remain obscure even to... 


uy. 

rself and her austesity in food is a comical con- 
adiction to her sexual indulgences. His Sabita 
the cud of her past adultery, but she 1s 
cerned more with her discarded husband fhan 
n her equivocal seducer. Sarat Chandra cer- 

à has familiarised us with free thoughts about 
Ove and done something to. shed light upon the 
stery of its fascination ,but he visualised love 
its old social and domestic framework and with 
ing of the traditional Puranic halo still 


But in the forties and fifties the structure of 
ty and the ideals of life were completely swept 
Ys gust of change. The Second World War 


his Baro Ghar - 

‘Banerjee with his Bhi ] 

Ramapada Chaudhuri, with his Banapalasir Pada- | 
‘upon the chan fate of rural 


vali (1962) dwel 
life and manner 
widening of the 
preter in a promising new. ‘wri 

who brings out the expanding inter 

life particularly in official and cultura 
Historical novels evince a new base of life as illu 


ter and stud an 
vel 


y tor 

upon a mere negation, It requires 
life, an authentic and fruitful in! 

the tangled skin of human actions ^a 
Life is moving at too fast. ce for us t 
a chance to seize and apply «real import. Ou 
eyes are blinded by the dust of crumbling cul 
which clouds. our vision fora new and sign 
image. The furious pace of scientific and ir 
trial progress, the multiple problems throw 


_ the revolving wheels of the rushing ch 


have outstripped our powers of 
adjustment. The. world 

lems, that are unsolved and appa 
even on the political and economi 
have not yet generated emotior 
may be drenched and. dissolved, 
inspired. ethical ideals 

beauty in which: ineo 

and can. meet in 

Vis. 





By Prof. SUSHIL MEE e 


N Shakespearean: criticism the 
rama fs 


have. ofter isolated ‘Shakes. 
peare from the. stege and the 
green-room where he. must 
have spent a great deal of his 
alg to or conducting the rehearsal of his 


re 

Priestley,” himself a dram 3 
dramatist”, says he, “is a. writer who works in. and 
for the theatre," This is what Shakespeare: actu- 
ally did. A successful dramatist has to Know his 
theatre and the materials available. He has to come 
to ears aar with the ned tara of his times. It Shakes- 
* ber o 


ama is a pedir art and- the theatre is a 
ere this art js s learnt best. © 
the ipiis 


the pino the 
e electrician, the 
ty-man and 


, though the play- 
important, A 


e theatre. 


that Shakespeare was a man of 


mean that. Shakespeare 
i with the theatre; that he earnt his art 
ctical knowledge of the stage and the 


wrote his plays for the theatre (and 


ors t he 

for. the -class-rooms); that he sometimes wrote 
rts even. for particular. actors; that: he never 
: the taste and demand of his audience and 
possible ‘ways, to draw a big crowd to his 
La e always kept in mind the financial 
the theatre, ng the “only dramatist”, 
B y. (Shakespeare- Survey, 

he thea dings o 


the horses d 
enjoyed ihe s 


regarded as an 18th 
E ha 


; were. ¿soy such . gr 
Shakespeare's. ood—the Queen's 

Earl of Derby's. the Earl of Worcester’s, the Ear 
Leicester’s, Lord. Berkley’s, the Earl of O ra! 
Earl of toe i e 


Shakespeare was a truant boy 
tion for books or. ch Lt 
such a village-b iv 
entertainers wh 


received claps and ers 
may well be that Shakespeare made acqua 
with some of. those players, recited a f 


. before them as he had heard in the plays lr 


performed, gave some proof of his: histrioni 
Or even read out a few lines he had perha 
seribbled in the. fashion of the plays he ha 
The theatrical, companies needed players a 


the most. probable. y 
Shakespesre A n 23 with his wife and ch 
also old parents, to maintain. The. fami 
had in the mean time declined and the 
for earning was urgent. Shakespeare thre 
lot with the players, ; 


- But we are 











ake 
: nventions- of the contemporary stage 
oral." Milton hailed Shakespeare 
Faney's child? But it will be seen that this 
: eres kept his one foot firmly on the earth 

_ We often hear of t Shak md If 












































don-erowd that paid a penny for entrance into 
iheatre and witnessed the play standing all the 
round the stage, clapping loudly at every bit 
of good performance and hissing equally loudly at 
ı bad one; as well as the discerning among the 
audience of. his time; and also the Scholars and eri- 
of subsequent ages. Shakespeare did. not. sit 
an ivory tower and drop masterpieces from there 
er divine inspiration or as ‘unpremeditated art’. 
worked, nay toiled hard, sweated profusely and 
urriedly and . continuously for the stage, 
writing even accordin, 
instance, well-known that Shakespeare wrote 
ferry Wives of. Windsor because Elizabeth 
d to see Falstaff in love, Similarly, A Mid- 
mer Night's Dream was probably written on the 
sion of the marriage of William Stanley, Earl 
of Derby and Elizabeth Vere, daughter of the Earl 
Oxford in January 1595 in Which. function. the 
m herself was present, ^ Even a tragedy like 
th, G. B. Harrison .Supposes, . was written 
diy on the occasion of a royal visit, Some- 
he wrote to create special roles for. some of 
llow-actors, Richard Burbage or Will Kempo 
times to suit a particular occasion. This 
i ting, altering, editing and even re-writing 
discussion with others wno were interested. 
er for once did Shakespeare forget the business 
of ihe theatre. He had chosen a player's and 
"wright's career which in his time was not 
y honourable one, Naturally therefore. his 
ür nation. was to achieve success in the line and 
himself in the society with money and 
» To this task he devoted himself whole- 
edly and the result was obvious within a few 
a when Robert Greene, 
rote with an. unconcealed professional jealousy 
t the emergence of a new play-wright describ- 
im as an “upstart crow beautified with our 
hers... «his. ur heart wrapped in player's 
wi 


a 

f this ¡ct e was ‘that Shakespeare 
lrawing a bigger crowd to his theatre. 
espeare mastered the secret of the box-office 
. an uncanny | instinct, "Those. Lo whom the 


earliest products of the commercial theatre. 


was ino Shakespeare's ehildhood that com- 
al theatre just started in England. ^ Before 
almost up io the third quarter of the 16th 
y drama in England, was a religious: affair 
ere “was no question of profit-earning. At 
76, that is when Shakespeare was a boy 
the first theatre-house was built-in 
ch. It was called The Theatre. "Next came 
The Globe Theatre opened in 1599. 
speare came to London in 1587 and joined 
Chamberlaine's company which played at The 
re, The Curtain and aes and later at 
Jack: p 





“cockpit or the circular ya 


to command, It- 


himself a dramatist, 








no seating arrange 


It was surrounded by three t 
an oblong stage projecting from. one 


e up to ‘the a 












middle of the area. The players, Were surrounded 





e tself there -foc t 
ers from the sun and the rain. The public theatres 
th The actual stage was . 









performed durin: 
ivided into 


age, ie, | 
stage under the balcony covered up by. ‘means of a 


curtain hanging from it; and the upper stage which... 
The main action of the drama took place.on the 


a sort of gallery over the back of the stage. 


* 


outer stage. The inner stage was used to show us 





some place of concealment, some- or. tomb, 
study or bedroom. The upper stage would serve 
ihe purpose of castle-walls or hill-tops or ` j 
room windows, balcony etc. The floor of th tage 





contained a trap-door for the entrance or exit of — 


süpernatural creatures, ghosts, fairies et There 
was no painted scenery, Scenes or locati 
indicated either by simple suggestions or: 
pictures on a piece of canvas. 
cürtain, "There was no arrangement' for creating 
illusions by the employment of clever stagecraft. 
“The key to Shakespeare's stagecraft”, says Gran- 
ville Barker “is in the axiom that illusion lies in 
the eharacters and their action and nowhere else." 
Stage properties were few. And though the dress 
was sometimes gorgeous, no attempt was made to 
observe historical accuracy. Shakespeare's Roman 







by: crude. 


There was no front . 


characters wore Elizabethan dress, Boys did the 





female roles. Shakespeare had to shap 
keeping in view all these imitati and he 
eminently succeeded, often turning the limitations 
to advantages, : 


, VISUAL POETRY. 


‘How. he did this will be evident from a few 
illustrations. 


The absence of the painted scene 
effect. on the technique of the players 
We are familiar with the long descriptive 






in Shakespeare's plays—for example, the descrip- - 


tion of the Dover Cliff in King Lear (Act 4 « e. 6 
or the midnight in Macbeth (Act 2 Se, 1) or the 
rough sea in Othello (Act 2 Sc. 1) ete, ete. Such 


poetic passages were à substitute for the artificial E 





scenery while at the same time they gave a fine 
opportunity to the actor for elocution Shakes- 
peare could present to his audience a vast panorama 






plays. 


e, 


with words only. These highly poetic words ap-  — 


pealed: to the imagination of the audience instead 
of limiting their vision like the scenes drawn on a 
piece of back-cloth which, however cleverly done, 
will always be unreal: The “condition of the Eliza» 
bethan theatre made it necessary for Shakespeare 








to depend on the co-operation. of his Audience, And 


his audience gave it. The Elizabethan theat 
a live institation : with a ae 
an abounding siai ; 








sibility: of 7 is 
“to his heart's content and also, much 
ht of his audience who came to the 


Was word-hungry. “They felt the 
ken words—and what golden words 


«used in his dramas! As Richard : 


is ‘tiring room? felt inspired "to better his 

p evious performance. With no artificial stage- 
ef him Shakespeare made direct assault 
ont such passages Bs 


ow ph 


“Marlowe's Ey 
the stage in 1587-88 : 
idon. e tation 1 resoun 


d. an easy grace. 
is actor his chance, | 


MAGI NATIVE APPROACH 


Shakespeare as a man. of the theatre. con- 
verted the limitation. of Elizabethan theatre to to 
vident [from the way in 
whic he exploited the bare stage to enjoy freedom 
ned time and space and give speed and 


io: his action. The- innumerable short- 
akespeare's plays make us wonder as 
anaged in the absence of a. 


oly spit These may cause a headache to 
modern producer, but a producer of Shakes- 
pearé's time had nothing to worry about because 

=: the : had not to change at all! All that was 


necessary was that somebody. on the ‘stage would. 


| he 
ence: would, take it as such, «What. coun- 
ds "y asks Viole i da Twelfth. Night, 


"I ps where atest details are given) 


E Th ame scene w 


ice what appealed 

p ; ory, the situation, 

gue, the action, the characters, and above 
Shakes performance of ‘the actors. In Henry Y. 
sS e appealed to his patrons “to eke out our 
imperfections with. your thoughts"; and in. A Mid- 
summer .Night's Dream, Theseus, speaking about the 
"erf ace of Bottom's company, pleads for tole- 
< rance and imaginative approach to theatrical re- 


presentations. which, however: realistie, will always . 


in reality, "The best in this kind are but 
d the wort no worse, if imagination 
5 


It has been rightly 


E Shakespeare ' 


est is still ata hi gh. pie, “Shak 
his, plays differe In them we 


. his great tragedies, “Mac 
Othello, King Lear end with the dea 
"Antony dnd Cleopatri 
hd Juliet, "Thun, 
. “characters 
y way of summing up or 
things to be done ; 


stuff he satisfied the,‘ 
created something hiqui 
artistic point of view. frs 


of Caesar seen by . 
f x is. the. sy 


ls i y. 
Heaven and earth, Horatio/Than. are 
ohy." . But we can wel 


«your phil 
purely. theatrical effect of the ghost-se 


mind of the average audience—the blood 
head of Banquo shaking his gory locks and M 
shouting "Never shake those gory locks at m 
etc, or “Approach thou like the. rugged R 
bear” etc, or, Macbeth following the ai 
and soliloquising “Is this a dagger I See bi 

or, the ghost of Hamlets father. soles 

the son to ‘swear’ revenge in the midst of s 
and midnight. darkness. ^ Again, consid 
Witches in Macbeth. How cleverly Shakes) 
exploits the popular superstition of the. agi 
Shakespeare’s England witchcraft was a liv 
and even King James 1 seriously bel 

storm on the sea “troubled shir 





and- 
je Clowns——the Fool in King Lear, 
.You Like it or Feste in Twelfth 


the Vice of the Morality Plays and a 
ch acter. The average audience heartily 
ne antics of the Motley, Shakespeare, as a 

theatre, determined. to give them what 

, and something more to boot. Shakes- 
clowns are only outwardly so, They appear 
jes and go through the expected horseplay 

the audience laugh, But the discerning 


noted that the Fool in Shakespeare’ 


y like a stalking horse and under the 
: ot ‘that he shoots his. wit." 


. BOY HEROINES 


rkable triumph as a 
s his use of *boy-heroines', ^" is 
wn that PEE was no tne on. the e Shakes- 


re him “a o "Cleopatra" 
o burst forth in joy seeing Juliet 
cony and wished that he wore a 


er hand so that he might touch that cheek, i 
Juliet 


vas only a: 
. Orlando had “a 


ha fasciriating Cleopatra when he 

at Master So and So would do the role 
concealing- his growing moustache, 

in fact, did not feel handicapped in 

. Cleopatra in 

us glamour." "The charms of Cleo- 

| “conveyed through the words of 

self a confirmed misogynist, When 

| man says--"Age “cannot wither her nor 
pae her infinite variety" ete. “everything 


SOLILOQUY. 
as another convention of the Elizabe- 
'hich Shakespeare türned to. his advan- 


he Soliloquy, Accepting it in the. 
| as a direct means of self -revelation 


re soon extended its scope, making * 
erve ha purpose of thé classical Doras 
t soliloquy “O! that this too solid flesh 
ete, not only reveals his character, 
uaints us with what has gone before 
us a hint of the pod his mother's 


ci 
the story of the > cemendons tragic 
^oi oquies reveal ihe darkness of his 
is dark machinations that help. the 


and Shakespeare's knowledge of ie 


if e King and 
Mac ems sotilogpies 


wit hi 
is almost crudely. melodramatic. 
Mad-scenes, Mad-scene 


ing 
them. And. Shakespeare, ; 
gave them. : 


the average oe eee is | 
theatre in the theatre, This i 


as too hackn ney 
immediately - 


our lofty scene be sited 9 
accents yet. unknown!" to. 


Polonius says that when he y 

ed the part of Caesar and 

Capitol Shakespeare's audience , 
joyed this specially because they once actually saw 
Caesar stabbed. We may even imagine that the 
actor playing the role of Polonius also did Julius 
Caesar! And what dramatic roles these are, Polo- 
nius and Caesar, for veteran character-acto 
Theatrical: imagery occurs not only in Macbeth's . 
“Life's... a: poor player|That struts and frets x 


- his hour upon the | stage[And then- 


more" but also in the description of. 

death of Cáwdor and other passages. In Julius 

Caesar when’ Casca describes how. the. “tag-Tag- 

people” clapped: and hissed Caesar as he pleased 

and displeased them “as they use to do the players 

in the- theatre," the Elizabethan “groundlings” 

would immediately recognise themselves in the 

speech. Hamlet and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

contain a great deal of theatrical references which 

pleased. Shakespeare's audience, They also sive | 

information about the contemporary. stage, ama,- 

players, mode of acting, rehearsal. ‘production. e 
amatic art. 

Shaw had a characteristic s 

when in his zeal for ‘th 

peare’s reputation from 

regretted that Shakesp 

theatre’. was only too r 

ing for nature and. the 

fun, and. heart-wisdom’ 

sion, and any theatrical | 

ever would say with J. C. Saute * 

writing is a special art, with canons 

achievements, limitations - and p 

itself, To the practice - 

consecrated the. whole 

was 80 lavishly endowed V 





UR Gobinda came to Calcutta 

after passing the Matriculation 

Examination from the Mymen- 

singh school, His widowed 

> mother had a little money, 

which was his support, But 

'ü his best support was in his own 

* wnshakable resolution, “I will 

Ea ‘make money, dedicating my 

entire life", this was his determination. In his 
vocabulary he always spoke of wealth as “Paysa”. 
That is, in his mind, “paysa” was capable of being 
seen, touched and smelt, so a very solid substance; 
there was no glamour of a big name; that very 

e in "paysa", the copper smelling "paysa", eroded 


and dulled ‘with circulation from bazar to bazar, 


to hand, that which was the earliest shape of 
god of wealth; that which leads people's 
h a dance assuming many other forms as 
old; paper. or documents. 


"ravelling through narrow winding channels, at 


arly getting sunk in many sorts of quag- 


Govinda had at last reached paved steps on 
ks of his wide flowing paysa-river. He was 
stablished as head clerk or Bara Babu of the 

"bag merchant MaeDougal. People called him 
al (Són or pet of Macdougal). 
When Gobinda's paternal cousin Mukunda ended 

"s role as an advocate, he left behind. a 

wed wife, a -boy of four, a house in Calcutta, 
and went away to the other land. With 
there were some debts as well So ex- 

f food and clothing in his family depended 
economising: For this reason, the ingredients 

ich his son Chunilal was brought wp was 

to speak of. in comparison with other neigh- 


_ According to the will of Mukundadada, the en- 
tire- responsibility of this family fell on Gobinda. 
From childhood Gobinda whispered in his nephew's 
ears, “Make money”. 

Tn the initiation of the boy, the mein obstable 
was his-mother Satyabati, She did not say anything 
outright, the obstacle Was in her behaviour. From 

dhood she was possessed by a love of art. There 
lo her enthusiasm in creating many 
utilitar ith he ma o 


Mukund Bal 


said a barbe 
diately, In. 


le 


_unreagoner 


put a stop to such talk, Sometimes on his wa 
from court, he. bought from Radha 
colours, gay coloured wool coloured crayons 
these arranged on top of the wooden chest 
bati's bed room, without her knowledge, 
might lift up a picture painted by Satyabat 
“Ah good! this is really lovely!" Once he held 
picture upside down. and decided that t 
feet were a bird's head. He said, “Sati 
must be framed,—the crane you have dray 
derful" Mukunda Babu’ enjoyed in his. m 
like flights of. fancy when examining h 
paintings; her happiness too was in this enjoy 
his, when she heard her husband's analysi 
art. Satyabati knew for certain in her min 
no other home of Bengal could she e 

so much of patience and lenience, In no ht 





child even from the worship of “Paysa”. He 
) suffer much punishment from his uncle. 

| oné side discipline tightened, on the other 

r gave him greater help in his misdeeds. 

of the office sometimes went out of the 

rk, with his Bara Babu. Then mother 

ad unfettered joy. They went to the 

arefree childishness, The figures of ani- 

ich they invented had not yet been made 

reator--a cats shape blurred into a dog's, 

it was hard to find any difference bet- 

d anda fish, There. was. no way to 

hese creations—all traces of these had 

oved before the Bara Babu came back, In 

these two. there was only Brahma the 

d Rudra the Destroyer, Vishnu the Pre- 

could not come to take his place in between. 

rabati's family this mad love of art ran 

mcentrated form. As proof of that spirit, a 

of Satyabati called Rangalal, who was how- 

der than her in age, suddenly became well- 

as an artist. That is, the connoisseurs of 

ry indulged in hoarse laughter over the 

ess of his paintings, They saw that their 

+ not the same as his conceptions, so they 

eat contempt for his talent... It was sur- 


hat on this soil of contempt, in the atmos- 


rary criticisms, his fame. went on 
ose who most immitated his art 
est to prove that he was a fake as an 
Vi t e showed clear mis- 
rtist one day came 

ence of Bara Babu. 


yO 
them away”... 
1 al not yet returned. From 
morning the was in meditation, in the shadow 
of the wet month of Sravana, It rained; who knew 


What time of the day it was? Nor did the mind 


care to find out. Today Chunibabu had begun to 
Paint a picture of a boat floating. water. The 
waves of the river. were a sho d 
“Makaras”, With wide open mo 
about to swallow the boat, thi 


clouds in thé sky too seemed. 


They were not aware that the door was op 
The Bara Babu came in. He thundered, “What ate 
you doing ?" > 

The child's heart trembled, his face turned pale. 
Mukunda Babu now understood clearly the reason 
behind Chunilal's mistake in history. dates im his 
exams. In the meantime the sin became ev ore 


. apparent due to Chunilal's: futile att 


the painting in his shirt. When 
and looked at it Gobinda was eve 
what was this? Even to make 
dates was better than this, 


us sin history 
He tore the painting 
into pieces, Chunilal began to shudder: with sobs. 

atyabati used to spend the fast day of “Eka- 
dasi”, the eleventh day of the moon, in her prayer 
room. Hearing her son's weeping she came running 


from there, Torn pieces of painting. littered the 
floor and on the floor rolled Chunilal: Gobinda- 
then searching for causes behind mistakes i 
dates with a view to removing him... 
Satyabati had never said one wor 
against any behaviour of Gobind She hac 
tolerated all in. silence, recalling that her dead 
husband had placed his trust on him. . Today she 
said with a tearful voice, trembling with. anger, 
“Why did you tear Chuni's painting?” 1 
Gobinda said, "Will. he not: do his lessons? 
What will happen to him in future |. ^ .. 2 aa 
.  Satyabati said, “Even if he is a street. beggar 
in future that is better. But let him never become. 
. od has 





HERE i is a stamp of light yellow 
5 on the two white wings. The 
n known at first 

They 


An electric train runs very 
fast.. After the . ear-rending 
sound of the whistle fades out, 
one hardly gets a chance even 
c th “change of the landscapes on either side. 
^ They change in the twinkling of an eye. 

- So Monika was feeling very unwell, They were 
returning. from Tarakeswar, after worshipping Baba 
Tarakeswar. Along with Monika there were her 

nd | Sudhakar: and Monorama, her middle aged 


e married only the other day. 
a came over to her father-in-law's house 
o weeks ago, It is her second visit 
; marriage, Ever since the 
marriage rama, had strong desire to go to Tara- 
keswar with her son and daughter-in-law, for the 
' purpose of worship. That had not been possible so 
long. Now. Monorama is perfectly all right for per- 
rming that holy work safely today, Even in the 
: midst of the great rush of passengers in the train 
in invoking, for her son and daughter-in- 
: s of Baba-Taraknath with an un- 
Such is the way with the mother of 


Butall these acts of her: mother-in-law appeared 

great fuss to Monika, In the midst of such 

a big crowd Monorama went on muttering all sorts 

of things, striking: her hand against the ^ forehead 

again and again in the name of ‘Taraknath, Monika 

was feeling much ashamed to hear all those things. 
he was looking out almost all the time. 


a could secure a seat by the side of the 
he corner of the third class compart- 
her somehow, Monorama also 

ithin h Another ta Sudhakar took 


onika's mod its 

tion of the road that 

, and led to the new colony. 

the colony constructed 

For want of earth 

-year after year this road also has met with 
ame fate as all other. kutcha roads. The road 


"Now .there are Various party feelings in 
colony. Today nobody pays any more 
tion to the repairing of the road. end to the 
t of For the same itam, 


train prices e other- ion: An 
that time, a lady sitting in front of Moni! 
asked her, “Probably you are: new ni 
you been to Tarakeswar. to worship. 

war? = : 
“Yes” Monika was a new! “married 


Monika too eto 
ki ng with. that lady 
sinple pes been to Tarakeswar for Wi 
Hadnt you been there with your: hosben 
es”. 


«Where is your husband ?” f 

“There he sits, on that side.” Turning 
Monika inted ^to him. with: her 
opposite direction. It was not difficult 
for his. dress: and manners. showed 
marrie 

¿ P diny little “poy? What does. hi 

Seeing the young ig husband, the. lady asked | 
"surprise 


Y at he is? A goldsmit 
‘A goldsmi he lady was startl 
to hear this. The gold a miths have. un 


the sake of. The that 
mark on her hair-parting . nd the. 
wristlet in her hand may last for ever st 
note in. the mind f the 


seemed to flash upon. ye 

another. For about two minutes, no “wo 
to. her lips. Suddenly the. lady heaved. 
Then she said, "what will common - 
understand the. useful purpose . ser 
Government by. throwing. thousands | 


ty of making some- provision for t 
with the Government, for it is the: Go er 
has created this situation.” 
These words of the lady were : 
pleasing to Monorama. ‘They seemec 
ominous. So she ned back her ace, 
nM t ; 





ve two shops, I see! 
are they closed ? g 


ces, my fathe in- se 

Serampur some years ago. It is 
hat good business was being done 
sband's elder brother , 


what will your husband do?” " 

na ld bear no longer. Hearing this 

the lady, she thundered, “What do you 
ny son? 2 He is not, at all a fool. Sudhakar 


/ dety about?" Simple-mind- 
ama began to tremble violently, as. she 
uch was her anger. Even though 

to Lon. understanding that all the 
mpartment fell upon her simultane- 

Was quite dumb ounded getting her 


as very much ashamed. Really, the 

"her anything so objectionable and 

g to her. She did. not even know 
er 


ing. Monika was. ashamed. 
tried to get over the whole thing. She said 


M, ou please don't mind what my mother- 
ays. Truly, my father-in-law said two days 
iness in gold would no longer. continue. 
th the help of some one of the masters 

would have to be employed.” 
t it, thats good.” Saying ‘this, quite 

he lady kept silent. 

hole district knows the gold shop of 
shna Roy Judges, Magistrates. and the 
dars of the neighbouring villages — all are 
of my father-in-law, so it willonot be 
him to get a job for his son. That was 
other-in-law wanted to tell you.” Her 


pes too were echoed 4n these words of 


erstand that" the lady said. Though 
1 "best to heal up her wounded feeling, 
unwilling to. get into fresh troubles, It is 


ntance of some seconds, what is all 


ble for! > 
ere is no more trouble, This is the end of 
ey. There is sufficient joy in the receipt, 
journey is troublesome. Now ends that 


“great. rush. as soon as the train 


a Monorama got up startled at the. 


hakar. Here, the call to the mother also 
call to Monika, that need not be explai 


‘owd, 
taking leave 
t was the gain 


for nothing? 


iform with h 


tur om Sw 
hand. From that time on till- noon, he was 1 
over that paper and thinking of an unknown thing. 
ole face seemed to be- enveloped in sadness 


meal to-day. There is the new ug 
home, even that will have to be thought of a little. 
We cannot take our meals without feeding the 


. master of the house.” At the call of Monorama, and . 
“her loud voice the whole house seemed to receive 


a rocking. 
I was much like the- 


house. Seeing the mas 
straightaway and taking it 
will be no. more storms, th 
composed. . 

During that time, Monika p 
left by her father-in-law. O- my 
this! Her heart burst out t was 
suicide of a Goldsmith of twentysix who * 
Nitric Acid. Gazing at the ¡picture of the deceased 
Monika's eyes were blurred with tears, 

Wiping out her tears with the border of her 
"Sari" and going through the news | ver again, 
Monika was startled to see the picture € 
tunate wife of the Goldsmith, with: 
year on her lap. : 

On her lap also will come ad 
world goes out. But, before it wi 
this baby too like that one... a 
reeled as soon as she thought of. it. H ‘began 
to throb. It was dark all about. In ‘that darkn ss, she 
made her way to her room somehow and lay down 
on her bed. 

Now: Monika can understand why. anything 
evil about the- child cannot be. thought 
imagined, : 

Only a day before, Monika’s. sister-in-law. his. 
pered to her! "Then you too are going to be 
mother!" From then on, that one: werd has t 
ringing in her e ears all the time. a 





He catches a “snapshot of the p ing. 


in choice words, In the 
; haio sound the 
head of Autumn, and. 


“Where are the songs of Spri 
Aye, where are they? 
Think not of them,—thoy has 
oe : find an. answering echo: in their ed 
heralds the advent of the Divine 
Goddess Durga. The joy of expectancy 
: es their soul. The ‘beast in them is killed 


work-a-day world. They think and act as though 
: they aré on the lap of the Divine Mother. | India, 
Queen Eternal has been worshipping Her. It is 
: towards the Eternal 1 that our journey tends, 


mean? it 
n rat time, some- 
nds the wear and 


Her infinite Strength. "Misery. shows a clean pair 
of heels. To him the earth seems to be “Apparell’d 
in celestial light." "In such a mood as this he sees 
The truth of what Wordsworth has said: 


. the children of th soil and the “foreigners. 
sakti” or some other Power is the F 


of joy is the realy reality, H 
On the one hand the Divine: 


She Herself is Heaven. The only 
her is devotion. * 

Those who are wedded to the cu 
Tantras have got to perform some ritua 
to come near to the Divine Mother. And 
must be pure in mind, thought and ir 
must turn his back on the things of t 
When he is in such a state he is immer 
Divine. Mother, the Goddess Pree. E 
sheet anchor, 3 








Harl the án 
in West Bengal has Edwards Creek on the west and 
the gorgeous | Saptamukhi river on the east. The 
thern. frontiers are- i 
covers an area of a 
ot the name of Frasergunj after 
Fra the then Li 


unmistaka e testimony: to the 
he Island had, «previously. © 
sting to note that a survey 

e undertaken ` in the. year 1 


of a sea-side resort for 
implementation of their 


s -is confirmed . by the fact- 


approximately four miles 


two miles of cross embank-. 


inkment and roads 
st of the. jungles in 
cleared. and a- golf 
resort was also under prep ration der the: sea-side 
<i rego 


ment-and-twelve miles of. 
had been repaired; By the 
the southern area had. 


‘ eds evidence. toc show. that a a. ‘week-end 
the “ iri" 


clearly . 


t 

- pro amme envisaged- 

d n of 15 miles of 
outer embankment. By the: end of 1907. “Frasergunj:. 


l had» a et bungalow, a golf course and <a: landing 


ides these an amount of Rs. 119103/- . 
ended during 1906-1907 for the improvement. 


guni. 3t. is clear funk Mr. ‘Sunder: selected 


‘The availability the . 


goo drinking water in the southern portión of the 
Island must have also «been an ally’ to him in his 


ion to reclaim Frasergunj It will thus 


m that even the official frown of the Divisional 
Commissioner and the righteous ‘indignation of the 
Pr al Government. failed to deter Mr. Sunder 


ination to make  Frasergunj into a 


ide. resort for posterity. 


Lientenant-Governor 
ew ol brick kilns discovered in 1904- 
the Island and a num- 

th large tamarind and monsa 


inhabited; 


3 according a new 17-mile-long ri 
Namkhana to Fr. ergunj is nearing 
Frasergunj is goi to be-s 
its state of o Y a 
Sen, Chie 


kely to be. se up 
Quid be reno 


4s its proximity 
i d' as a holy. place 
al lakhs of pilgr 
it that Island every 
t January for a holy dip in the col 
fluence of the Ganges and the Indian Ocean. Fro 
Frasergunj to Sagar Island it takes one by lau: 
only. about an hour. Apart from its religious impo: 
tance Sagar Island deserves a visit from.any fore 
ist. be of. its. fascinating natural. seen 
he full view of. the 


vashing its shores. - 


a would be possible for the Calcuttans 
near future to spend a delightful week-end 
Frasergunj at very little expense and 
difficulty. From  Caleutta a black-top "toad 
take them to^ Namkhana in about two an 
hours; and after ferrying across their auto 
another stretch of tarmac road would take t 
Frasergunj in half an hour. The close proxi 
Frasergunj to Caleutta coupled with the bewiteh 
panoroma of ‘its sandy beaches with its tall coco: 
and palm trees standing like sentinels. righ i 
the heaving Bay ot. ‘Bengal would “un 
make this Island an alluring holiday resort 
in the lap of the sea not only for the residents 
Calcutta but also. for those foreign tourists who: 
normally snare only about a couple of da 
Calcutta. Even without the hard and expa 
beach of Digha, the hill-high breakers of 
the lovely shanties of Juhu, Frasergunj car 
boast of a natural : unrivalled by any 
other sea-side | 











~ HE educational philosophy | of 
Y] harmony with the latest social 

x philosophy of the country. Recent 
: educational plans have been de- 
signed to prepare learners for 


“democratic society. As such the 































oded practices of the traditional” education sys- 
- Post-independence thinking on: “education is 
ked by an emphasis on the relationships between 
ctivities—intellectual and practical—of the indi- 
id the community It points out that the 


on in India is more than ia departure from 





to the three R’s The more important thing is tc 
ide training i character formation so that young 


and responsibilities as worthy citizens of the 


oday it is a recognised fact that secondary edu- 
the most important stage in the educational 


the development of democratic personality. It. is 
this stage that children ate trained to value the 
> of citizenship and to realise its duties and 
ations — . EE 
alues, as educational outcome: Values, as edu- 
| outcome are to be identified in the perspec- 
f our national ideal Here the word ‘value’ 
es the worth of an individual . for living in a 
cracy with maximum efficiency In a demo- 


opportunity freedom of thought, and. encou- 
with hea.th. happiness joys of creation, and 
itv to the cause of unity and. peace. The 
behind is human welfare. MEE sU 
ther important thine is the sense of belong- 


ne sharing as a right and sharing as a 
ty Thus the individual and society are 


nvolved the more will the country step 
ine national unity in spite of diversity 


By Dr. SUKUMAR BOSE 


| modern India was developed in — 


adjustment to a swiftly changing 


* modern progressive concept of — 


urpose of school education should not be limi- 


i gu: , mie and functionally integrated le 
le may grow up with a full realisation of their : 


r of an individual plays a very important role. 


CY we are members of a society which "dvocates 


nt for the development of the individual One. 
I national objectives is to create citizens .en« 
t 


sense penerates the spirit of cooperation | 


Cnseparably interwoven [he more citizens 


ency in identifying, defining, and 


steps. Values, though subjective become objectively 
evident through expression of behaviour. These ex- 
pressions are generalisations based on experiences d 
and constitute highly significant educational outcome. T 
These may be considered as conditioned reaction- : 
tendencies either towards or away from some ex- 
perience, for or against some person, situation, 
ideas, conditions, and so forth, — . n 





















must be directed towards securing effecti 








eate the desired values in our ch 









is to be p! 
cient- pra 


understanding. in childre: ; 
to be gradually minimised till th becom 
directive. en 


The whole programme must be planned in such 
a way as to help the children to gain “something |. 
worthwhile to express and step towards gaining E 
mastery over self-expression. The children must 
be processed to form a co-active group with effici- 
























proble 





d solving individual 
all 





-social cooper: 


he ‘programme, that: the programme 


be considered as a helpful me- . 


on and Cooperative effort alon i conseque! 
Kills to establish new standards related to indivi: 
and group conduct, All these are the p 
equirements for democratic. living. 
ibo nt he 8 respective positions, 
a 


S 1 ple to dudüsly "T recitation should 
be a regular feature of the programme to prepare 
our. children for successful democratic interaction. 
‘They must participate regularly i 
group discussion (teacher-led), group conferences 
(under the guidance of resourceful persons), and be- 
fore-an-audience; group discussion "(under indirect 
control), et cetera. All care should be taken, while 


dministering the programme, to 
én conscious about the purpose of - 


the p of spent as student of secondary 
ls and to help em to realise the utility valu 
life in, co , society and in th 
prove the relation 


ty, rather to make ool- | 


ilities, uet n io our 


rees, to satisfy our needs at 
sider everything to enrich 
ication programme to yield a 
h and intellectual understanding, 
nd: n of self with society 
of iate reality, and abot 
Be toq alify him as competent. 
changing reality-—a life 


i fact that certain 
types of 'big-muscle-activities' are highly potent 
"with educational values. If we fail to include those 
as a regular feature of programme. the programme 


iversity recognised 


- t be given 

P jme of secondary education, 

isplacin; competiton. The programme 
1 : manner that © 


e 
activities like ' 


-A good order 
of the Y fe. a. as educational Eo. 


an tad complement to a wholesome prc 
of secondary education to develop democrati 


must be rem ved to prevent the radiati 
ht incompatible to the 
ical age. We feel the im 
ices and in-service trai 


opments of education, a 
science, The whole s 

ould be adversely 

ide foreceful educational le 


d be the _key-personnel. p 
ndian, democracy 


dona ing, ee 
can keep, clear the: visio 


- of and 
pen rty in others, loved by conscious and 
ted orts to make the better way one's o 
ey wi be disciplined to achieve success i 
í life, They will be characterised 
r of discipline 
liance, a readiness 
to render best se 
e the community as a freely cooper. 
a high degree of endurance and toler 
ould be expressed in their b 





AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


shopping 
with 
KHATAU 
voiles 


Shopping is so enjoyable 
when you shop for KHATAU 
voiles. There’s such a 
fabulous array of colours, 
ee. prints and styles. Only 
KHATAU bring you sucha 
heavenly selection at 
such down-to-earth prices. 


"THE KHATAU MAKANJI 
SPG. & WVG. CO. LTD. 


Head Office : 

Laxmi Building, 

Ballard Estate, Bombay 1. 
Mill: Haines Road, 
Byculla, Bombay 27. ' 


“LOOK FOR y $ 
é e: s : Whole Sale Clothshop: 
KHATAU MILLS ; E or ; Govind Chowk, 


SELVEDGE MARK ^ i Mulji Jetha Market, 
ON EACH METRE’ ii ; Bombay 2. 


Retail Show Rooms: 


18L, Park Street, 
Entrance Middleton 
Row, Calcutta-18. 
149, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, 
Calcutta-7. 


A really striking voile in a 
glamourous modern print. 
“Tobacco” shades are top 
fashion favourites this year 
and KHATAU have used 

them to full advantage in this 
elegant voile. 


any time...any place...any occasion... you loak your best in 


Khatau 


VOILES 


SISTAS KMS 335 





i and ‘sorrow “uttered de : 
je difficulties faced by the Ben- 
industry i is too real to be missed or ignored. 8 


Almost everyday 

. mounting mainly . owl 
~ cost of making picture ” 
ing oras for. their 


E an 
ne difficulties of th 
as real, one should not forge 
attempts are being made by s 
worth in the line and the Central Gov 
; only to improve the quality of films : 
and in the rest of India but to widen the 


: < much: as possible in the prevailin 
|. These efforts may not yet be considerable | : 
terbalancing the disheartening aspects of today: tor 


producers, : they. are important be 


e likely to put things in a better shape in 
the days to come. The need of the hour is planned 
ue and Tot groping : in the dark SR 


Thinking io with end three aims: (1) 
to better the quality of Bengali films so that 
their revenue will go up by sheer quality; (2) how 
io widen the area of exhibition of Bengali language 
ims and (3) how to combine. a bit of Hindi films 
i ngali ones to attract non-Bengali patrons, These 
: inly practical sis at on their part and 


quality of. films. and ‘thereby herease 
is all right on aper. ae difficul Hy lie 


averse |o Bengali 
7 the latter 


P rn more, at least 25 pe 
little chance of its - 
et economics, - 


d expansion where r As 
prevail upon st i 


i jeng 
Bihar, and t Uttar E 9 
on a very ‘restrict 1l. 
25,000 Bengalees live 
g run of two shows: 





pes 


AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


xus 


Suchitra Sen’s latest is in **Sandhya Deeper Sikha.” 


Film Enquiry Committee presided over by Mr. Jus- 
tice K. C. Sen. But. as things stand, there is little 
likelihood of the implementation of this proposal in 
the foreseeable future. 


I do not believe in a system of enforced exhibi- - 


_ tion of products of any class or variety. Things ought 
_to be done on a voluntary basis. Sometimes forced 
showing becomes inevitable as it happened in Bri- 
tain to keep the British industry-out of water against 
American competition. But a better way would be 
to make our pictures ina manner as would ensure 
their patronage by all sections of our people as well 
as by cultured non-Bengali residents of West Ben- 
gal. Widening the market in the existing circum- 
stances is therefore going to'be an arduous process 
but itis worth trying whatever the current obstacles. 


It will again be prejudging things if one blessed 
"ihe current vogue of combining a Bengali star with 
a Bombay one in a Bengali language picture and 
thereby try to build up stellar strength in an in- 
direct way. Two considerations may be presumed to 
-be behind the thinking. The first is a combination of 
two glamours likely to win back faltering patronage 
at home and also to economise because the Bombay 
star, willing to make a Bengali picture, is reported 
to charge less than a reigning star, male or female, 
"here. Whatever it is, the novelty of the combination 
sometimes pays rich dividends .and is. therefore 
worth a trial, In' that path deferred prosperity may 
come to our production industry. But whether this 


is going to be a-profitable proposition lies in the. - 


womb of future. 


Among other efforts to. make the industry look 


up must be mentioned export promotion, Promotion 
of export is an all-India effort and Bengali films are 


PUJA 
not unlikely to be benefited by its success. The limi- * 
tations of the market for Bengali films have already 
been referred to. Yet there can be no doubt that 
with our increasing ability to reach the inter- 
national standards, we can send some films abroad 
as valuable foreign exchange earner. Therefore much 
would depend on the quality of the Bengali language 


film of tomorrow for its ultimate wellbeing in the 
scheme of the Indiàn motion picture industry. 


The impending Film Festival sponsored by the 
Central Government is another very important step 
towards bettering the quality of our films when an 
opportunity will be offered to compare our products 
with overseas ones. Nothing helps self-improvement 
more than an opportunity to assess oneself in the 
light of manifold ideas contained in other examples. 
Therefore, in a larger sense the coming Festival 
should -go.a long. way to evolve a programme of 
betterment of our films through exchange of ideas 
and personal contacts. 


Thus no pessimism should be allowed to cloud 
our thinking on films. The times are hard for an 
entertainment industry with serious limitations all 
around. But planned and optimistic thinking 1s 
bound to pay good dividends. The movie industry 
may draw consolation from the fact that the bulk 
of our people consider Bengali films with an atti- 
tude of affection. There is no denying that decisive 
fact. The need of the hour is a total attack on the 
ills of the industry by the corporate body. of film | 
people without departmental consciousness, The por- 
ients for tomorrow are not entirely gloomy though - 
there are solid reasons for anxiety, Let us take 
courage in both hands for the fight—the battle 
against inflation and its attendant weaknesses. 


€ Rilm-maling— 
an enjoyab]e ret 


pre ession 


Te film directors part is always most important 
in the making of a picture. Ever since the 
deep-seated crisis has come to lay its grip on. the 
motion picture industry in Bengal this importance 
has increased a good deal. Today not only the trades- 
men in films but the people who go to see films have 
learned to lay, most of the credit for a good film or 
blame for the failure of a picture at thc  director's 
door. In that sense the director of today may feel 
satisfaction over the recognition he is getting as the 
most important functionary of a film production. 


The director has joined the profession  cons- 
ciously and with some amount of pardonable self- 
valuation. It cannot be argued that man becomes 
a film director generally by accident though there 
may be instances of accidental gravitation to the 
film world. The genéral experience about the whole: 
thing is that a man - becomes a. film director in 
either of two ways: he starts at the lower rung by- 


; becoming assistant to a director and some day is: 
"promoted to independent: direction without any 


previous floor experience, Sometimes a technician : 
like a cameraman or a sound recordist or an editor” - 
chooses to. become a director, Speaking personally, 





OT 
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I was first in the sound department of movie pro- 
duction. My heart was in my job but 1 ached for 
more active participation in film-making. That 
ambit'on goaded me in my years of beginning and 
I am in it these days full steam. : 


*  DIRECTOR'S LOT 


As I hinted earlier, the film director’s respon- 
sibility is nowadays very pronounced. People have 
come to believe that it is the director who makes 
or mars a film. The other agencies of production 
are quickly ignored and the overall blame falls. on 
the shoulder of the director, 1 shall not suggest that 
this is an unjust thing. In many cases the director 
is one who has to carry out the dictates of the pro- 
ducer like a human robot, He would not dare offend 
his producer by putting forth his points of view 
often divergent to the producer’s. He is content to 
carry out and have his money. It has been seen 
from experience that even when he had no hand 
in the selection of story or its cast or its musicians, 
he is given a bad name by all and sundry people. 
Similarly, there are directors who choose their own 
film stories, the artistes, technical hands and musi- 
cians without interference from producers. So 
when their pictures click at the box-office most, if 
not all, of the credit goes to them. Inversely, in 
case of failure hundred per cent of the bad name 
becomes his sad monopoly. ' 


The conscious and conscientious director can 
hardly be dictated to at every step, In this respect 
the producer's position vis-a-vis the director has 
also to be considered. It is his money that is being 
invested and the profit or loss will touch him first 
and the most. In that cases he cannot afford to re- 
main a mere spectator in a scheme of expenditure 
of his own money On the other hand, the director's 
assignment is such an all-pervasive responsibility 
that he can hardly shape his picture after his heart 
without a free hand in selection of staff for his pic- 
ture. Thus the problem is how to strike a balance 
between the producer's right and anxiety and the 
director's freedom to choose story; artistes and 


technicians. I do not think that either neutralises: 


the other. There should be a balancing of the two 


- positions and all things being favourable, a film can: 


be happily produced and put before the public for 
their judgment. I have worked in the above manner 
and have nearly always found my producer's inte- 
rests and mine own running parallel to each other. 


JOY OF CREATION 


I find film-making an enjoyable profession, 
though nerve-racking and full of responsibilities of 
so many kinds. The joy I have been fortunate enough 
to derive from my work has come from public 
recognition, sometimes middling, sometimes high, 
. of my pictures. This has been ‘entirely a joy of 
creation. I shall never claim, where success has 
blessed my efforts, that this success has been my 
monopoly. My artiste friends, technical co-workers, 
studio owners and producers have alla rightful 
share in my successes. I claim only that which is 
my due and no more and that in all humility. 


As a film director I have filmed varied kinds 
of stories. There is a world of difference among 
the outer contents of the films directed by me But 
I have discovered a sort of spiritual unity . among 
them all I do not know how best to explain myself 
when I say that. This is entirely a personal experi- 
ence—an experience of common satisfaction from 
self-application to a task whose contours may be 
different but wh'^- is always a challenge to the 
maker. Thus from 'Ankush” to “Arohi” my heart 


has sung the same song like a singer who feels all 
occasions suited to his song, The joy in work and 
in its recognition has been my greatest incentive, 


.What about the future of film-making in Bengal 


from the director's point of view? That is a natural 
question and most difficult to answer in a tone of 
generalisation. Everything concerning the future 
is difficult to foretell. One can only state his con- 
clusions in a vein of hope, It would be audacious to 
claim absolute correctness, ' ‘ 


IFS AND BUTS 


I have no hesitation to say that the future of 
Bengali films is girdled with many ifs and buts, For 
an industry which is practically confined to. a 
sliced-off territory compared to its area seventeen 
years back it is hard indeed to make the two ends 
meet. I have been told there are not more than 200 
cinemas, big, medium and small, in which Bengali 
films are shown in West Bengal. And this total is 
available only to a film which has done very well 
in Calcutta. Otherwise a quarter of the number 
falls off. At the same time the cost of production 
has been rising steadily during the last ten years. 
Today the average cost of a Bengali picture is 
twice that of a pre-partition day film. Naturally, the 
struggle the producer and his distributor have to 
make is enormous and often frustrating. Consider- 
ed against this deplorable background, the task of 
the producer to induce capital is becoming increas- 
ingly hard. And the director as the engine of his 
expense-train has also to get involved in this com- 
pulsion of economics. He is today a much involved 


ri Ce id 


Kumari Naaz in R. D. Bansal's 
Man Mitwa”. 


“M orey 












oblem at this moment. is how. to 
oduction . cost without . lowering. the 
rent film-making. Other things being 
only chance is in discovering new talents 
“them over. But such suggestions for 
yment of “new talent” are often. glibly . 
ithout a realistie approach. "Talents are not 
the score, In films so many things are con- 
essential to a new film hero or heroine that 
ose who try to come in are found lacking 
al qualifications. The eyes and the ears of. 
a-going public are so wide open that a : 
aust be absolutely certain that the new 
ero or heroine he is putting over must 
pleasant and dramatically capable from the 
point of view. It would not be doing jus- 
e director to say. that he is averse to 
ances with new faces, Us URN T 
look at it from the. personal angle, he is” 
be ready to infuse new. blood in the. 
he movies to the extent it would not. be. 
so. Mere new face is not enough, He or 
ve the modicum. of acting in-him or her 
show impressively. under. the guidance. 


























“again I has 





production have been 


. tion of thousands of men, w 





a say in those productio u 
So my husband and 1 were encouraged by some 
friends to produce our own pictures... do «iiet 
Needless to say we were thrilled by the new | 
prospect. In those days to be a producer was hard- > 
ly that easy as it is now. A producer in the forties, © 
almost as much as in the thirties, had of necessity - 
to be equipped with almost the whole amount need- 
ed for a production. Naturally it. was a risky pro- 
position from any point of view. But our enthusiasm | 
for-producing for ourselves soon got the better of 
cur economie considerations and we steered ahead 
regardless of consequences, E ge cons 


Under the banner of S. B. Productions we have 
produced quite a number of films. As the public 
knows some of these films were attended with. 
financial success and productional prestige. Others, | 
unfortunately, were not, although we always tried 
to make sure that they did not suffer in prestige. 
But financial failure is oftener than not the sad à 
lot of a movie producer in our country, He or she. 
cannot absolutely have it his or her own Way. ^. 
picture either hits or flops or turns out mediocre. 
Even most careful calculations, oftener than some- 


times, are belied by results.. 


For my part I have always tried to make mye 
pictures around subjects that, at least on paper, 
should have popular appeal and be so paying. With 
regard to casting I have seldom consciously taken . 
much liberty. Even the technical staff including the 
director were chosen after due assessment. Yet I. 
would be very wrong to claim that my efforts at 

on | always successful - = 


After all these years of toil and anxiety 


































must be more a stoic than a business man. The ^ 
commercial mind with: apacity for assessment . . 
of the pros and cons must be more pronounced than 
the stoical What I mean to say is that the producer - 
raust be constantly prepared to face the prospec 
of a loss, sometimes a catastrophic loss.: age 
But I shall do every body, specially my fellow- 
producers, a ‘disservice if I continue to sound. 
pessimistic With all its- inevitable uncertainties - 
film production is an exhilarating profe: ; 
feel the joy of creating something fo 















My next film is going sto be: made -around the 
rly British days and is entitled “Anthony. Ferin- 
lee”. This would be a biographical film showing 

the famous "Kabiyal" in all the manifestation of his 
lent and his domestic life which was full 
amatic incidents; A good amount . of 
period, mainly of. ite historical and 
details, will be inevitable and my. screen- 
oing to take serious account of them. It is 
p t known widely that there is a street. in 
ta named after this romantic figure of the 
by one days. l am fully aware of the big respon- 
tie have undertaken and I hope the picture 
ble to. portray the «man and.the period 
ly. and to public satisfaction. : 


.BENGAL'S PAST - 


ing "Anthony Feringhee" as my next 

ction. was guided by the thought that past 
f pl has an intrinsic. appeal to the 
e period with its specific style of 

ue ntains a physical and emotional atmosphere 
_ that must kindle interest in what our dear land 


.. Once was, The pivotal character of Anthony Kabiyal 


_ is also to my thinking a focal: point on which eyes 

an ikely to.be concentrated, His was a 

hat at a foreigner who completely 
E Bengal. 


O pose as wise and prescribe 
e code c 2 production for my brothers 


. than homely.. th 


I do not | believe myself 


as a pa a 
uncertainties 1 should never. "aay : fo 
consumption. Yet I would seriously requ 
colleagues in film production busine 
portents of the moment and cease makin 
ments, Let' us not forget that experimen 
the-beaten-track pictures ‘are more li 

Jf Among. the latte 
include stories b oil. Wh: 
a picture with. 
our showgoers al 
to mentally walk 
attractive .p 
why producers wei 

films of Sarat C 
Stories are so ideally 
tions which ah 


paternal ‘affecti 
fidelity ete. 


are easy 
stand for both educated, 
eated people. ‘Therein 
all sections of the peop 
predilection’ among ‘certain ‘peop 
daring themes emanating from  Hollywoo 
other Western _ areas, . there is reason to hor 
films will, and Sagald, r remain y Basically > 
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young man whom the children christened ‘Chorda’ 
and were soon in the best of terms. The children 
were berthed in two rooms each having 18 seats 
of double decker beds. There were only two toilets 
and one shower. This however is the pattern in 
almost all Youth Hostels in the Continent and the 
C.L.T. children were already familiar with this set 
up.- The.bed linen and the blankets were clean 
and warm. 


Next morning was our big day at the Amster- 
dam Municipal Theatre. We had early breakfast in 
the dining room where we found young children 
were helping the landlady to lay the table. “What 
a lot of children our Landlady has—“remarked one 
of our children. “No”—said our interpreter. “These 
ay Canadian children just helping the Land- 

There were hurried whispers amongst our chil- 
dren and they trouped into the kitchen to bring 
their own tray and finished up by washing their 
own dishes. None briefed them or advised them. 
The Landlady was pleasantly surprised! “How fast 
they adapt themselves!” she remarked. 


And then we marched to the serene streets of 
Amsterdam. On the brink of the canal, there were 
rows and rows of cars. We.slowly made our way 
to.the area through the .surprise gaze of Dutch 
families, We felt that they knew us well enough; 
had not they seen some of our. children in last 
nights TV ? 


“¿The Municipal Theatre front had Posters 
heralding CLT shows with paper cuttings from 
Copenhagen's newspapers. The mammoth stage 
took our breath away. While our Technicians grap- 
pled with stage fixtures with the help of friendly 





PUJA 


stage hands, our children flocked to the Rehearsal 
Rooms where the famous Scapino Ballet group were 
rehearsing Pinocchio with Tom Graaf in the titl 

role. Madame Snoeke had a novel lunch plan. Eac 

of the Boys and Girls of the Scapino took one of our 
children as personal guest and after a góod look 
at the Ballet rehearsal they went to the lunch can- 
teen in the basement. 


Back in the dressing room the children set 
about making each other up. There were dozens 
of cameramen taking scores of colour transparen- 
cies. The Chief of the News Reel and TV request- 
ed a few rehearsals pieces of SONG OF INDIA in ? 
costume for world coverage and our children com- 
plied gracefully although they needed no rehearsals. 

The reaction of the audience and the people of ¥ 
Netherlands was one of spontaneous applause after » 
each piece of SONG OF INDIA. The Dutch com- 
mentator INDRA KAMADJOJO had to request the 
audience to limit the applause so that the non-stop 
recorded programme was not interrupted! The 
show ended in a dream and little did we foresee the 
re-action of the Dutch Press closed on Sunday—ti 
these came up with big headlines on Monday. 


Sunday morning was also a refreshingly lovely 
day—a fact which our hosts Scapino mourned. “You 
see we need a properly soaked city to bring in 
people at the Theatre. Sun means ruin to us 
Theatre people!” Hans Snoeke sighed. After break- 
fast, we sped in a sleek coach towards Rotterdam— 
50 Kms. away.  Scapino followed in another one. , 
There were green pasteurs and miles and miles of 
tulip fields. The small villages and provincial 
towns were picturusque. This Sunday morning was 


(Continued on page 250) 





Soumitra Chatterji plays opposite Sandhya Roy in ‘‘Ek-tuku Basa”? based on a story by Monoj Basu. 


By SADHONA BOSE 


‘of musical. instruments. in use. 


. excel those of Europe. Of 

Vina 5 probably: the most outstanding. 

it that the Goddess Saraswati is eter- 
playing upon her. Vina. to amuse: her lord. and 
cm are two varieties of this instrument 
use today, one.in the North and the other 
ihe South. It consists of a fret-board mounted 
n two ugourds and. seven strings. Four of 
ctually pass over the frets and the other three 

as a drone to provide a pedal-point.- back. 

Che instrument is played by strings 

d by the right hand and the notes made with 

he left. It is said to.be capable of an infinite 
imber of microtonal grace. 


rod in common use in Northern 
ia, ,U radesh and Bengal. It has a 
seated tone and is played with a plectrum too 

but of a flat form, which is held by the fingers. 
The Mridangam perhaps is the most developed 
and th t ancient of all instruments in the coun- 
(ry. -drum f amber music.in old 
ti s.an accompaniment for 


up: from Sivas 


instrument. 


and gave birth ~~ 
d 


E the: 
hm. of v 


hightened qu 
d ered 


he attention ~ 


generated and regula! 
This is the creative 


So long as words rem 


form, they dó not give 
reality. The moment X 


motion synchronous with its o 

rhythm the art form becomes ‘li a 

in their seeming stillness are never still, 

at you in rhythm too... ges 
It can be said that 


All dancing is ultimatel 


“sive gestures which have beco 


the balanced arrangement of t 
makes it difficult for similar 
repeated irregularly. 2 s 

A few thinkers are of opinion that 
out of sound. If there is no sound’ 
rhythm, But that. conception. too. is a] 
wrong. Photography, painting and sculpture h 
rhythm, though. there is-no-sound.-— ae ee 
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By K. C. CHATTERJEE 


HE body perishes as soon as 
the soul leaves it; but the 
soul is indestructible. In our 
scriptures we find that the 
soul again and again takes 
lifeform, Death intervenes two 
living forms and as such the 


. poet Tagore sings :- 
"Birth and death are twins in our 


ike raising and felling of steps 
in strides". ^ 


“each time) Man isan eternal wayfarer 
i eys till he. reaches the goal, Generally 
speaking the gap between life and death is narrow our faith in our 
indeed. But those who do not know the mistery of 1t all depends 
life and death are frightened at the thought of 
death they consider it as a leap in the dark. For 
si 
t (vide Mr, pod 
dictated by a spirit)”, — 
EFFICACY OF SPIRITUA 
and goodwill we can be 


he wrote :- 


“When I was alive upon the world, . 
On me many desires had their hold, 


‘ound nothing to worry, 
ing is nice and glory”. 
hey completely and then he added “Mother, I wanted to 
under soul force.  "icely bi ld not do so as I m 





not Xnusual to $2 a e: LUN to guide — 
To reach an ailing relation, I was once direc- 
travel immediately in cyclonic weather with 
surance. that when I would reach the river 
uld encounter. fair weather to cross 12 
ater in a country boat: and it did happen. 


There ‘is however a warning. Communication . 


ist not be made with base or mischievous. spirits 
are described as "Essentials" in Kazi's book. 
communication is called “spiritism” and not 
itualism”. To confabulate with a base spirit is 
ious and is dangerous, Further the method of 
tion must be -such that one can avoid 


possibility of false personification and one 
d avoid base spirit. or ghostly orgy. 


r there should always be a limit to practising 

t communication. When the inner being is 
en n dvises us not to rely on 
ligious practices but to 

soul-force. - | God. is the 


the ultimate ` b 
th GOD. v 


that in our wider 
zh lite to life via 


to liv: as human. being before one becomes. 


ately fit. to > Teach God. Spiritualism helps us 


ile Divine. As one rises higher and higher 
st ircase, so we rise higher and higher by 


(Continue from pa je 246). 


Thousands of ‘motorists on 
the canals couk 


not for indoors. 


zoo; its famous port, C ta fic Aon. 

came to the Rotterdam Theatre. 

combined show—first half by the Scapino and after 

interval Song of India. The children were excited 

not for their own show but to see their friendly 

ballerinas playing in Pinocchio, Tom Graaf played | 

the Marionette and the Doll maker: them roar y 

in laughter, Admittedly a wonde : 

chio, the children sat spell-bound. 
The children got a standing o 

appreciative: crowd... It. was st 

the two. ballet troupes. .togethe 


Den. Haag. (The Hague) ied. g 
den city (indeed there w more gardens- nd. 
woods than buildings) . NS. ani «of 
wooded bungalows and when e stopped before the 
Embassy we felt as if we were in a piece of setting 
seen in National: Geographical Magazine. The 
Indian Ambassador Sri Raghunath Singh received ^ 


us. He said that the image of India we had shown T 


on the day before still haunted him. Yes, he was. 
proud of us. For Sm. Singh it was a pleasure to 
speak to some one in Hindi The huge compound 
of the Embassy provided ample 

dren to-play and late af k 
to our Chancery people. 
relaxed happy.. In e 
achieved its object of. fT 
ina friendly foreign lan ere Was no show to- 
morrow. and we could well see more of Amsterdam 
ina. relaxed way before leaving for 

Tuesday, 


One of the’ most inàghiücent w Wy 
Amsterdam was by a motorboat. On the É 
the Dutch Education Ministry arranged for su 
trip. Crisis-crossing through num rous ci : 
hoth sides of which star ical. houses of 


and the sea. The rges, stear 
ships of all ionnage nverged to T 
the richest port of Europe. Reclinin 
fortable lounge seats in o 

ildren sang all through. 


mast head. 


. Returnir 
Director of the i 

Tired yet. hap y, > 
Adolesee, would 
another story. 

In the evening before our ¿epa 
we were given a summary of th 
We expected it-to be good. becau 


surely not $0 | 
_Kamphoff, the 





VICE TO BO: 


By J. K. 


of difference between profes- 

sional. and amateur boxing. 

The thought at the back of the 

professional boxers. is money 
Bul 


. itis all very well to tal 
that turn out to. 
Lo 


- Advice to boxers in various departments of 
eir craft. A few words are necessary on their con- 
out of the ring. 


I will assume that every young man on the 
old of his career is full of ambition to rise to 
ip class. There are many, I know, who 

lly ong and dislike work, and who 

e ring for an “easy” winner, They 


nthusiasm to read a 
t 


js than others but their 


SEAL 


|; They are discovered and encouraged 


who is experienced in na nt, 
knows his business he h 1d 
that they begin to win a dew. 3-n 
Defeats at the. start of. a career ofte 


become small idols 
friends, and they beli 


assie exampl 
boxers being ruined in the: ay I ha 


-that period ev: 
for anoth 


is no sentiment about their 


The relationship betw 
d also be p laced upon a und footing, 


t sometimes happens, eo 
ainer knows best about how the t 
be conducted, whereas the train 3 
masseur. In that case the Secret y 
camp during the training period 


' But in any. event there must onl 
t should he be the box 


Mutual arrangement 








HIS observer has been plagued 


with the vague feeling “hat Ran- 
: ger Seven, in the wake- of its 


magnificent ^ performance, has 
some subtle prophecy to ofler. 


Not that one. day men wil land 
on the moon or- discover the 
origin of:the universe; no, 
prophecy has to do with 


STEVENS 


Finally, the voice began counti g 


inside myself, and a glance at some  nearb 
showed that others were undergo 
sition. “Twenty seconds," the vo 
seconds......... we are receiving p ctures 
The bell-tone stopped.  — = 
The audience roared, ahd roar i 
finally stopped, the erowd in C 


xi Califa 
“will become of mankind in the remaining years of heard over the loudspeaker, They er were e 


this century. enthused, they were jubilant, If ther 


Attempting. to analy 
thought leads along ramb. ing, i 
On the morning ‘that. Ranger $ 
to, make its photograph 

-the moon’s | surface, a 
auditorium at the hea quarters 
a Aeron: ies 


were trying to squ f 

ahead. We were abo 

from our destinati 

miles (3.200 kilomete! 

which would arrive ff : 
As L sat envying . «amor its clear 
mind wand f 


in Washington, there was pandemo um 
Propulsion Laboratory: 

The results—those- wonderful close pi 
of the moon and the mechanical perfe 
flight —are , history. How. pure 

"ver 


the nagging petites 
grow more persistent. - 
My taxi driver 


machine, a powerful machine, Ti 
he was contending with other in: viduals he 
^y powerful machines; and-he-was-irate. Hu 
of his feelings was not so. much the other - 


but rather the ` inad 
regulatory t 
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By H 


. HERE . was .a variety of 

rumours about her. Some said 

“she was a woman of the town, 

“according to some she Was a 

dancing girl and yet another 

section held that. at one time 

she was a pick in the fashion- 

able | society. Basudha was 
.. “ruminating on the events or 

8 ten ears of her life, sumetimes mutterin 

om as. She tried to solve the mystery relating 

o her mother, Even a year ago, her mother did not 
disclose to her how the expenses of the household 
were managed, where the money came from. So 
far as she was awaré, it came from land but she 
oo knew nothing: about’ where the zamindary was 
= located or how much its income was and she had 
C i ' mother's 
: came to 
er along she knew th that her 
- father had expired in her childha «she 


-= learns that her father is still ali ng 
somewhere in the city as a T 


Basudha-also learnt that. she was. the oduct ot 
a union which is shroudef in mystery and it was 
for this reason that she has been reared up outside 
the pale of society, She did not. know who her 
fuer Pied or wi what he was. So she could not accept 


P. BASU 


going for a bath in the Ganges and vited 
her house: 

Tt was ten in the night, Ahi Bab 
ing the songs sung by B 
‘Suddenly he got up and > 
Basudha complained.“ 
wait longer when 1 like your pre 
Akhil Babu smiled approvingly. 
lifted her eyes to his face, he. 
lids which urged | ha 
you look to my 
is the difference in age bet 
that 1 have simply held yo 
money". Basudha gets a ek 
explain why. Akhil Babu continued ! 
habit still clings. to me, I cannot shed 
suddenly- Basudha endearingly said, 
you pass one night at least here? 
that he could Tot on any accoum r 
home in the night and he moved forward 
doorstep he accosted a lady and asked * 
you?" The. reply came trom Basudha: * 
aunt, She was a great friend of my 1 


Aunt Reba; on the plea f latehi 
. door. advanced towards i 
Basudha stopped there thi yi 
of this strange gentleman., ile standing 
es caught a strange sight Mro 
ng windo he 








n 
gul ute.” 


(2) 
as lost her sleep fora few nights. She 
jrooding over the events since. she saw 

in Basudha’s house. “Can this man be 

hil Babu.’ She was recapitulating the 

ents of the last twenty. years, She was 

i back the details of the picture to her 

dt be that a big change has taken place 
earance. May be, he has grown in years 

as changed the youthful look and coun- 

ice. Still she grew restless: She could not 
herself. As if she heard an inner voice 
Oh, that cannot be. She must not allow it. 

iu sclose everything to Basudha" But 
y the excitement came down and she 
“What if Basudha disbelieves her story and 

Ss that it is nothing but a trick, a malicious 

aganda? She may. think I am jealous of her 

ence.” Thus weaving a shroud of loose 
hts for. a few days, Reba at last decided to go 
asudha's house. and one day reached there in 

ning. When she entered the house she saw 
entertaining Akhil Babu with her songs. 
as Basudha saw. her, she advanced towards 

Akhil Babu on that day. was a little more 

ated than on other days and was resting 

his pitow. Suddenly he was startled at 

9 apsence and cried out "Where have you 

asudha ? Why did you stop your singing ?” 
a replied from outside, “Oh, I am here" 
to spend the night with her. 


AN Mied Reba — — 
Basudha rushed into the room and began to 


[again ^^ - : 
Reba stayed there at Basudha’s request. 
h u was deeply intoxicated and practi- 


lost his power to get up and good bye for 
night. Basudha implored him not to take any 







ight, if you say 3o, I will not, -I cannot 
y you. Iso much like to he ur. request, 
ow not why" —. |. : "d your request, 
dha made no reply but aside Reba's eyes 
out as those of a serpent. 

me a little water." i 





r the glass to Akhil Baba 


nge!” ejaculated Reba and slowly vanished 


plied Reba from behind 


ter Akhil Babu- died. From 
that the water contained 
about Akhil Babu’s death. 
s the accused. because Akhil 
e i murdered in her 





So I took upon myself. t 
curtain down then and the 


“Did not Akhil Babu -know al 
identity.” ; 


“Possibly not, otherwise he would not have | 
to pay the highest price for it with his preci 
life.” D 
This set Manimoy athinking but Reba inter-. 
rupted him by dragging his hand, "Get up Manimoy, 
there is not a moment to lose. We have got to save | 
Basudha at any cost.” Reba could not control her — : 
feeling any more and burst into tears and clasped ! 
both the hands of Manimoy in excitement. Manimoy 


ordered the driver to keep the car ready, g a 
THOUGHTS ON RANGER SEVEN — 
( Continued from juge 253) ' 


system (with Shepard asa cog in it). Perhaps in _ 
the minds of the observers, the individual retaine 
his value and his dignity, over and above the 





























incomprehensible system. * 















their fellows, more tolerant, more coo 

not only for their progress, but for t 

as well, they will have to develop 
machine systems to be able to control and live with — 
the fast-moving events of their e. Indeed, the . 
world may be interlaced with such systems. This. 
is something to think about. l 
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HE mundane 
human: being is replete with 
strife, struggle and. miseries. 


Sufferings of innumerable’ sorts. 


are ‘tormenting the human ‘life 
and make it all the more. woe- 
ful A total cessation ‘of these 
evils, emancipation. from the 


clutch of bóndage end attain- 
ment of a: state of perpetual bliss are all that are 


üffering humanity, . But man's superior. 


intellect, wisdom and inventions failed to bring: sa 


olutio to these problems, . An a, 


existence of. 


mission of the Gods to Vishnu an 
sal of the grave: ‘situation and redress. zo 


The tales of intolerable attrocities of: Mah 
raged vehement anger in Vishnu and Shiva s 
a feat of this, vital energies in the form of b 
flashes came out from them. This created 
reaction among the Gods whose vital energi 
came out in Hke manners. "These energies too 
form of an  ünmatchable;. sublime- ang 
woman. 


This Divine-embodiment of. all spiritus 
gies had decoration with the numer 
offered by the Gods. Thus descend 
Mother, the Supreme being, - Ene 
embodies in Herself the multifarious: mode 


She happens to be too affectionate: to. 


to become fierce. to those who pretend 
them. All contradictions. merge in. 
personality. She i 
and fierce, Soumya and Roudra’ at the. sa 
This is because Her all embracing m 
makes Her intolerant. of.thüse that are 
disposed of towards Her human: and divi 
The. Divine Mother din 


TE Š 
Asuras: came out in: large numbers bei ng eq 
with armours and weapons: and. the sev 


brought the ruin of: Mah‘ sasura, The ther 
met the same fate, The heaven was reco 
the Devas cheered: the victory. with an. 
addressed. to- the mi ; 

The obeisan 








Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI 


“Gracious to the- good, but. «adverse te 
; the bad, 

Amongst all beauties, the Most Beautiful; 
Amongst all bests, the Best Thou alone, 
The Highest, the Goddess, Supreme, 

Coel” 
(Sri Sri Candi 1.81.) . 

HAT an absolutely exhilarat- 
ng, exalühg, exquisite des- 

cription:—She is the Best, the 

Highest, the Most Supreme: 

but above all, She s the Most 

Beautiful — *"Atisurdari"! 
Above all -— we purposely 

use the clause—above allt E 


She is Beautiful, Beautiful: to the. core, 
eternally; for, Beauty. is.Her Nature, Her 

Her Soul 

But what does "Beauty" mean here? 
its characteristics? What, marks?" 

Really, “Beauty” is one-of the: inde 
something. to be felt, but not described 
have to describe. it, we may simply. s 
Expansion, Beauty is Fulness, Beauty is 
In the terminology: ot. Indian Philosoph: B 
“Bhuma”, Beauty is “Purna”, Beauty is "E 


CONCEPT OF *BHUMA” 





ere any “olse” inside. it? Here the two 
ols of the e Vedanta agre fundamen- 


rences; H 


But according 


+ 


her 
u ide. Bat let us not. aded about 
stands out, "whatever. theory 
ver is, de Brahman, call it a 


above, there is no on t 

here cannot be anything cutside Brah- 

ng Sarvavyapi. - There is also nothing 

an which is  non-Brahman, that being 
: impossible.. : 


CONCEPT OF “EKA” : 
e Brahman is “Eka”"—One, qt we are 


ing an impossible 
f parts, as held by 
ict Monists, inen there is no. question of 
at all. But if Brahman be a whole of 
eld by the Monotheists. then Harmony is 
e, He being a harmonious, organic whole ! 
se, of course, here, too there is really no 
of t Harmony. For, if the parts inside Brah» 
Jiva-Jagut, were disharmonious with the 
z Brahman, then how, could He have 
for a single moment, not to speak of, 
ence, Real Existence and Harmony are 
Yet, as from the, worldly point ot 
tence is always disharmonious, it is 
‘om the philosophical point of view to 
Jlicitly the essence of Real Existence in 
ginning. 


THE MOTHER BEAUTIFUL | 


is our Mother Beautifull A very com- 

ion of the Supreme Reality in Indian 
that It is Satya-Siva-Sundara: Exis- 
icious--Peautiful Another equally well- 
iption of the Supreme Reality is that 
Cit-Ananda: -Being-—Consciousness-—Bliss, 
where, the core, the cream, the climax 
al mentioned last: Sundara—Ananda: 


er? Can you ‘not taste 
3 poet? Can xm 
$^ done by: 


However oe you may try to € : 
conclusion, as a pessimist—you annot, you cannot, 
simply because t that will be. going: against your « own 


supreme, ‘sof and Sublime 
Gri Sri. Candi:-——J: i 
your Soul, 

that is one thi 

one Truth alone, one. 

viz. the Mother, thi : 
Blissful, the Mother Bountifu 
love, and in reverence, . 

to Her and: Her alone, 


In the forth 
Obeisance to a 


1er, one 
Life's Lovely Cream” 


Ak emitió: maa 


The ‘Advent of The Divine | Mother i g 


(Continued from page 9) 
goal of all perfection and attainment of | 


` ‘ence, She is essentially Unique and One. The 


Mahadevi is Omnipotent, Ubiquitous and Omnisci- 
ence. But strangely enough, all extremes. emanate 
from Her. Both bondage and bliss spring from Her 
divine nature. She is the fountain-head of the 
highest good—both spiritual attainment and mate- 
rial prosperity. i 


The Superb homa eto: 
fied Her outrageous 


and affection so much so that. “She was prone “to 
bestow any offering to the Devas on prayer. The 
Devas seized this golden opportunity not only for 
themselves but for the suffering humanity as well. 
They were assured of eternal security oh mére 


memorizing the Mother in times of danger. Atothe ^ a 


same time, it gained Her acceptance th: anybo $ 
in his distress eulog'Zing Her with 

hymn (Mahisa-hantri Stuti) would 

Divine grace, relief from all his affi 

profound bliss, 


The worship of the’ Divine Mother would e ensure 
our communion with Het. "The constant communion 
with Her would promote the development of id- 
iy relations and universal frater 
endow us with. the reallasation of u 
plicity. We, the suffering. humanity st 
same platform of universal brotherlir 


to the Divine Mother 





has hot only infiuenc 
the development of 


HERE is something in the soil 
of Bengal which makes the 
Bengali highly emotional, May 
be it is the soft sil: deposited 
on it bountifully by the spill 
water of the holy Ganges, May 
be it is the lush green vege- 
tation that flourishes on it. This 
trait in his character, it appears, 
ed his life but set the course for 
his culture, Thus the Bengalee 


flourishes where the emotional faculty finds scope 
for free play. He excels in creative effors like fine 


... Bengal pro- 
India. Tt 


rent times, Having had this option of a 
the Bengalee has selected the Mothe 
Durga among the gods of the Pantheon 
again showed his preference for the for. 
ship which takes place in autumn, a dep: 
the approved practice laid down in the 

In fact, the normal form of worship. 
practised in spring. Appropriately it. goes 
name of Basanti Puja which means worst 
ducted in spring. It starts on the seventh da 
full moon in the month in Chaitra, the 1 
of the year. The Bengali pays little attenti 
Puja and has relegated it to a positio 
importance, No doubt spring is the F ing 
When nature renews her youth and is de 
fresh mantle of green. But spring has its o 
cial festival, namely the Dol Festival e 
round the frolicsome cowherd God Krishn 
stills the show. May be that is one of the 
why the Bengalee showed his preference 
variant. which times the worship of the 
Goddess in autumn. There is no doubt, 
that he let his preference for this second fo 
the better of him because it sults his tenipe 


In fact, this variant which takes Ha: 
autumn is looked upon as a departure from 
approved practice. The story goes that it was 
the hero of the national epic Ramayana, wh 
duced this practice for the first time under 
of circumstances, He was engaged in a l 
death struggle with Ravana the King $ 
for the rescue of his consort Sita whom t 
had abducted and wishing victory in his fi 
this rightful cause, he thought of worshii 
Mother Goddess Durga at an unusual time 
to be specially invoked for this and so, in. 
ship provided for in autumn there is a spec 
liminary ritual called Bodhana which mea 
cial invocation, In the form of worship pre 
for the approved ceremony which takes -pl 
spring, this is not provided for as one is ae 
to worship the goddess at this season. =o 

Strangely enough, ValmikPs Ramayana 
not support the theory that it was Rama ; 
duced the autumn variant, In fact, it gives 
rent version altogether. It says that th 
sage Agástya who brought the light of 
ture to the South, advised Rama to int 
blessings of the Sun god for ensuring victory 
his adversary Ravana. He, therefore, s 
the sun and not the Mother Goddess Dur 
dently, the story gained curreney at a. 
date during the age of the Puranas, 1 




















































d streams and ponds” in the country- 
he vegetable Kingdom. luxuriate in a 
orous owls The. touch of age is still 

contrast with the 


indeed the proper 
. most. colourful 


ne «would have justified the 
junds as or The 
e 


hi in 

p tance, Her laughter f emi 

wealth: Her other daughter 
f learning, while her 

th ~ distinction. of having an 


body is very much - 


success in all enter- 
h 


idually she 18 
against, danger 
pers but as a 
all the major 


“AGAMANI 


fact that the Pantheon comprises a whole 
exercises a special harm of its own. 
marks the turning point in the fortune of 






earing up and the blue sky uncovering 
period of peace and tranquility is ushered 
ened by the hope of a bountiful harvest, in 






of her married daughter who has gone to 
her husband away.from.home. She yearns 
jon with the exiled daughter : so to say and 
to her daughter's home-coming, The 
. welcome at all as in a way he is 
"who has brought about the parting with 
hier, but the grandchildren are. by ^no 
elcome. 

100d of the Bengali mother fits in nicely 
rorship of the Mother Goddess along with 


















ants down from the aloofness of. her 
verte regions. of the mighty 


“literature; understood. the: "Bengali: mind 


of its birth as endowed with fatherly qualiti 


fers to call it mother land, 
his cue from. this and in his famous song Bande 


Oh King of mountains, 

Please fetch quickly home my 
precious. Uma; 

I can no more endure her separation, 
my mind is restless, 
So the King promptly complies with her wishes 

and Uma is brought back to her parents’ house, Her 

mother thereupon plants an affectionate kiss on her 

cheek and asks the significant: question: 

The consort of the King Kisses her 
. daughter and asks 

Say, divine daughter, did you pass, your 
days. happily : in my. son-in-law's home? 


GODDESS HUMANISED - 


This isa pertinent question indeed | from the . 
mother’s point of view, who has her 
about her daughter's prospects of happines: in wed- 
lock. So, in fhese folk songs the Divine M. er has 
been transformed into the married daugl 
a short visit to her parents” home. The 
has been completely humanised. . 

Kt appears that Bankim Chandr 
whose contributions imparted: dignity 











Perhaps’ that is the reason why in his “An 
he. conceived the grand idea of trans 


ing 
« Mother Goddess into his homeland. The virile West i 











is wedded to the idea of looking upon the. country 


it is father land ío him, But to the Bengal 
cast in. milder mould prefers to look up 
mother. To his eyes, the father. stands 
«qualities and excites a feeling da 
tion with his mother is tinged w 
which excites only reverential affec 
Bankim Chandra took 


Mataram, he not only looks upon the land of his 
birth as his mother but further identifies her with 
the Mother Goddess Durga. He even goes further 
—han that. He identifies her with her” daughters 
Lakshmi and Saraswati and conceives a new trinity 
in which the Mother Goddess stands for the land of 
birth which not only protects the childre =. 
soil from aggression but sustains ‘them with bou 
ful crops and provides for imparting . educati 
them, The relevant lines read like this: s 


Thou art Durga, the wielder of 
ten different weapons; 

Thou art the goddess of wealth who 
delights in lotuses; 

Thou art the goddess of learning: who 
showers’ the gift of knowle 
I bow down to Thee: 


He knew that the best way to rouse _ pat 
feelings in his countrymen is. to. appeal to 
emotions. He also knew that love of the country 
one's birth was a new feeling to the Indian but love 
of God is a feeling with which he is very familiar. 
So by ascribing to the mother land the image of the 
Mother Goddess he struck upon the ha idea of 
harnessing religions fervour to the cause of patrio- 
tism. History bears witness to the he 



























experiment succeeded beyond 
JB 


RAMANI DATTA GUPTA 


.RIKRISHNA. was a multiple 

personality. In him wonderfully 

combined the greatest of the 

. Incarnations of God, a profound 

philosopher, the ables: exponent 

of spiritual truths — love, devo- 

tion.. knowledge, psychic control 

and selfless. work -— a practical 

harmoniser of faiths. a sweet 

pastor, a heroic kingmaker, a wise statesman and 
an astute diplomat.. 


When Jarrasandha, king of Magadha, repeatedly 
attacked Mathura; Sr^krishna concerted < successful 
plan to avoid further attacks from .that redoubtable 
enemy, In the hilly island of Dwaraka he ordered 
a town as well as a fort to be built, When that was 
completed, he removed  Ugrasen's capizal to that 
place, well-protected by the hill-fort of Raivataka. 


The Pandavas went to the forest for :he sake of — 
Srikrishna many mighty ^ 


righteousness. Led. by 
heroes of the dynasties of Bhoja, Vrishni and 
^. Avdhaka, and the well-wishers of the Pandavas met 
Aa the forest to. confer and detefmire the best 
«method of tackling the critical situation. Drupada 
ces, Dhristaketu,. king of the Chedis 
rinces. of the Kekay. 


their followers. > A just and virtuous king as th 
art, thou will be re-installed in thy rightfi 
dom, in as much as the persons who do h 
deceitfully deserve to be annihilated — this is 
time — honoured and eternal virtue"... — 


While heartily sympathising with and gi 
solace to the bereaved and destitute Judhist 
Srikrishna remarked that such a deplorab 
fortune could befall the Pandava king only be 
of his absence. If he was. present hi l 
surely baffled the evil design of the Kaur 
pirators, |... WES NER E 

Judhisthira most "humbly wanted to 
reason of Srikrishna's absence at the t 
play at dice with Sakuni. Srikrishna ren 
"After haughty Sishupal was done away with 
assembly of Rajasuya sacrifice, his brother St 
a past-master in assuming illusive appeara 
a view to wrecking vengeance on his 
annihilation, made a surprise attack on Dv 
with a powerful army, He destroyed the 
and grandeur of rich Dwaraka, ransac 
treasures and property, and killed a lar 
of children, women and heroes. 
capital I was aged in a terr 


domitabl 





1 in a special aerial 
by the enemy spread 


urrounding i 


i a : 2 
ing weapons were kept : per places. 


yet: it was 
- offensive 


| infiltration, passport: sys vas 
When king Shalwa attacked oH waraka, 
leave and none was allow enter the 
hout showing the passport (m : 


t time legions of infantry: 
t Soldiers were concentrated 


aken for the maitte. 
Th e due 


Spears. and : 


l Piete 
"took EN Ín that conflict. 


süstained heavy losses. .A large 

were killed or wounded on both sides. 
time Srikrishna returned | from —.— 
Rajasuya sacrifice, Kritavarma. 
Srikrishna the . siege of Dwaraka b 
Srikrishna was immediately ready: t 
Shàlwa and niade this solemn promi 
mined to kill Shálwa. Know it for certai 


n that : 
. not return to Dwaraka without putting an end to 


the inveterate enemy.” 


Srikrishna was true’ to his: weeds Shálwa. Ww 
killed in the battle. It was alwa 
resolve and encouráging e: 
the occasion and take. al 


offensive measures against t 
| fight the inveterate enemy, 
' the earth, or die in action to go. 


heaven - _ this is 
Srikrishna's eternal exhortation to Us 


a 


Ya A 
eL ac A j 








HE emergence of Sri Chaitanya. 

dev in ‘the distracted. environ- 

mënt of Bengali life in the 

15th century seems a paradox, 

if not a miracle. Benzal in that 

eventful century was passing 

through the throes of an alien 

rule not yet acclimatised to the 

soil, torn by the whirlwind of 

rapid dynastic changes, “and lying prostrate under a 
chronic mis-governmént which suppressed her cul- 
tural and literary life and denied the very elements 
' of order and security, There were little signs of 
intellectual activity in the two centuries following 
the Turkish conquest and no discernibie stirrings 
of a new spiritual consciousness. Bengali literature 
was driven completely underground after the com- 
position of the Charyyapadas usually believed to 
have been continued from the 8th to the 12th cen- 
tury. The only relies of literary activity apparent in 
those. centuries of dumb, inarticulate sowing of 
seeds were. some Sanskrit lyrics and treatises on 
Smriti, Dictionary and other such branches of the 
literature of knowledge and religious prescription, 
The only other yearning of the people found its 
expression in the half-conscious social impulse to- 
wards adjustment of the ‘non-Aryan and Aryan 
pantheon in a composite pattern to appeal to the 
religious feeling of the masses and the literary cul- 
tivation of these new Synthetic cults in the compo- 
sitién of the first embryonic forms of the Mangal 
Kavyas. These Mangal: Kavyas, which attained their 
perfection.of form and the purity of devotional 
fervour only in the Post-Chaitanya peried, did not 
offer much evidence of elevation of sertiment or 
of a finer view of life-sense either in the authors or 
their audience; they must be taken as representing 
the average mentality: of the Bengali race in the 
centuries ihat immediately preceded the. advent of 
Sri Chaitanya. Nor is there any evidence, either in- 
ternal.or. external, forthcoming: in support of the 
usual thesis that Manga! Kavyas mark a conscious 
effort on the part of the people of Benga! to streng- 
then. the sense of national unity as a reply to.the 
challenge of foreign conquest and its threat of cul- 
tural disintegration. The Bengali mind, specially 
sensitive to. religion and almost indifferent to poli- 
tical issues, did not take any serious nctice of the 
problems posed by foreign subjection, except as they 
related to religious and cultural aspects o? life. What 
jpened in the Mangal Kavyas was merely the 
ivation of a long-continued process set afoot 

long before the conquest in which the mixed racial 
ements of the population entangled in the conflict 
he transition from decadent Buddhism to resur- 


Krishna ove. "cul. in 
poetic inspiratio. Ja 


discernible behind 
tumult of the ie Rhaps y 


as with the. people, if on 
of affinity of taste and ter 
A poet may be. frequ 
owing allegi 


an environment. must: be. 


taste of the age ahd hi 
; : Wher 


phere of the e 
capping verses 
somewhat. ooh 


religious: sentimen ; 
definite indication that. à 
soul for the enactment. of the: 
the devotion~inspired love of Rad 
and that she had kept the fact 

' he obser 
features and lineaments. - : 


Scarier 2 


The fountains first began to. flow: 
what arid waste.of life, a century and 


'in the neighbouring State of. Mithila 


constituted a. single cultural unit with. 
though she wielded a. slightly. different 
guage. In Vidyapati (1380-1460) the promis 
out by the advent of Jayadeya was full 

and the Radhakrishna enon still retai 





onser- 


wor i at e 
its acceptance of a new and somewhat 
, faith based more upon the feelings 
 observances. 
“Siva and 


avism Was for 


gulative- Principle 

-wrote a number 

as testifying to his devotion to Shiva-Durga 
other Puranic gods and goddesses; and some of 
were outpourings of devotion sto the univer- 
enominational God. And yet his poetic 

ot but respond to love and beauty and 

and deeper strains of Vaishnavisn nur- 
those soft influences, The future belonged 
shnava faith, with its poignant human 

: nse savour of beauty in all its forms, 
hrilling. and purifying | emotions. of self- 
and. self-surrender, the pathos of un- 










Jayadeva 
i ded i itd vende almost too 








through the concourse. of st dents | “migrating "to 
Mithila to be initiated into. the . mysteries of 
Nyaya Shastra. In fact, Vidyapati was accepted 
within the inner fold of Vaishnavism only. after Sri 
Chaitanya had set his seal of approval ón his ortho- 
doxy through an appreciative taste of his poems. 

Padayali literature, though anticipated in the Pre- 
Chaitanya age and undertaken by a handful of Pre- 

Chaitanya writers, really entered upon the flood tide 


life and teachings of Sri Chaitanya, Vidyapati really 
came into his own as a potent influence of Bengali 
Vaishnava literature in the Post-Chaitanya i 
having had quite a host of Bengal imitators, one of 
whom was. known by his sobriquet of the Junior 
Vidyapati, together with a wide imitation of the 
Brajabuh dialect. and idiom in the Bengali Pada- 
valis. Indeed. it is doubtful whether the Brajabuli 
form in which a large. proportion of  Vidyapati's 
poems are found today was really an innovation of 
Vidyapati or a corrupt version made by his Bengali 
imitators of the original Maithili actually. employ- 
ed by him, Vidyapati was, however, a conscious lins- 
guist, having a mastery of many dialectical forma 
and fully conscious of the sweetness and flavour of 
the colloquial Abahatta or the rustic speech actually 
used by the moral people of Mithila, Hence it js 
quite probable that Brajabuli form was his own 
invention, though it might have been dabased by 
the Bengali poets with inapt,use and by hoisting it 
into its corresponding Bengali idiom. At any rate, 
































Vidyapati had an assured and authentic place in the. — 


list of Bengali Vaishnava singers. and his courtly 
sentiment and secular eroticism refined by subtler 
spiritual suggestions exercised an abiding influence 
upon the form and contents of all subsequent 
Padavali literature. | 

Chandidas is also mentioned as a Pre-Chaitanya 
poet whose songs were tasted with great relish by 
Sri Chaitanya and had for him a great, spiritual 
appeal which inspired and reinforced his spirit of 
mystical devotion. The identification of this Chan- 
didas is a matter of baffling. uncertainty, as . the 
greata Chandidas, the star poet of Vaishnavism, is 
usually taken to be Post-Chaitanya in his period of . 
flourishing. 


The only other Chandidas, Bashy ^ Chandidas, 
who may be assigned to the Pre-Chaitanya era and 
whose work, now designated as "Sri Krishna Kir- 
tan" answers.to the description of Sanatan Goswami E 
as the originator of Dan Khanda and Naka Khanda — 
as a part of Krishnalila, is too gross and vi ligar. in 
his tastes and too unorthodox in his versi 
story to be considered quite acceptable to the refirm- 
ed spiritual sensibilities of Sri Chaitanya, A any 
rate if there was another major Padavali 






-the name of Chandidas, apart from Barh of the 
Pre-Chaitanya and Dwija of the : any 






period, we know precious little of hi 
works must have been inextricably i terwoven 
between the writings | ot the other. two. 77 







of its career through the impetus offered by the a 





















as. the frenzy took possession of kim, and 
luting his hallucinatory trances into the purest 

God-quest and God-realisation, "What had 
à courtly convention and an amatory exercise 
ly assumed the urgeney of a crucial issue of 
fan inner illumination of the soul, a dedica» 


ission: that demanded instant. fulfillment, A ` 


egendary memory-far removed from the actual 
itions of contemporary life became a burning 
ty, an unquenchable thirst for perfection, find- 
ing confirmation. in the passion-tossed limbs 
i haitanya. and his tortured soul ever in the 
throes of an elusive and tantalising visior, Al the 
. different episodes.of the Radha Krishna lila, in their 
various phases of emotional fluxes, were rehearsed 
and visibly reproduced inthe life and doings of Sri 
Chaitanya, and a lovely myth assumed plush and 
blood before the enraptured gaze of contemporaries, 
It was: the example of Sri Chaitanya which: fixed the 
subtle and delicate conception. of the divine. love 
deep into the inner fibres of the racial consciousness 
and made it an article of their daily creed of the 
, 4 beaconlight to ilumine the harsh, unlovely 
e of their average earthly. existence, For once, 
iracle happened, heaven came down. to earth, 
d people adapted themselves tot quite easily and 
ithout any sense of incognity, 


But it is not so much with Sri Chaitanya that 
we are concerned as with the people of the age. A 
genius is always unpredictable, transcending the 
ordinary processes of historical evolution, and not 
always hands in glove with his environment, The 
wonder is not about the emergence of Chaitanya, 
but about- the complete assimilation of his. teachings 
and emotional fervour by the common people of 
his times, The average Bengalee for two centuries 
after the Moslem conquest passively responded to 
the pressure of the age and was painfully pre- 


as integration 

: being. -Tossed about by the conflicting winds 
of change, the victim of persecution in all spheres of 
life which stifled his urge for self-expression, he 
could hardly attain à state of stable equilibrium, in 
which true self-knowledge was possible. The one 
pivot round which his being steadily revolved was 
ire for fusion among. the heterogenous ele- 

| of its social and religious life; This attempt to 
forge a unity manifested itself in the first tentative 
efforts to. weave a framework of Mangal Kavyas, 
which. were to wait till about the advent of Sri 
Chaitanya to. attain the fulness of their stature and 
the plentitude of their religious inspiration, In fact 
the poets and readers of these Mangal Karyas strike 
one as narrow. and pedestrian in their outlook 
invoking even the gods for selfish ends, meeting the 
challenge of life, with negligible exceptions, with a 
‘timid avoidance of a spirit of adventure and hugging 
safety at all costs. The few Vaishnava poems written 
during this period, including translations of the 


of the Bengale 


self-complacent rit hich 


self-indulgenc masquerades under 
of an unedifying worship. oy 


Bengal in the 15th century: was 
reaching a geographical unity and was so 
advanced. on the road to racial solidar 
had not. yet discovered her soul and h 


of its religious. lyries. inspired by 4 
Krishna cult as interpreted by Sri. Ch 
supreme productivity. of its. many-sided i 
life, its efflorescence of creative activi! 
and organisation of living. From. bei 
colourless bye-produet of th a 
India, it all a 

















by  BIUOVA BHATTACHARJEE A 









HE Durga Puja is the most. if their husbands were employed i . 
important socio-religious festival cial firms—~which give handsome b 
of the Bengalee Hindus and so ployees. This year the housewives ha: 


it creates the greatest sensation reason for worry due to the abnormal rise in pric 


in the Hindu families. Many Anyway, a budget is more or less preparéd—in P 
-weeks before the advent of the many cases a deficit one, Vigor 
Puja, people begin to make 


; preparations for it and the whole SHOPPING. ues 
i y f ES : i . 

u soc ety feels a new stir. " In towns, particularly, in a city pur ee. eg 
CBarvhinni - e women, young and old, married and unmarried, ^ 
siderable, Tan encontrar ie has re- take the initiative in the matter of shopping. Very | 
‘ormerly, the Puja was celebrated maini” often, of course, the wife is ‘accompanied by the 

homes and most of the women of the husband but he plays almost in all cases a secon- 
i j | re dary part. Ta many. cases, he is given the power 
simply of sanctioning the money and that power 
also more often than not is absolutely formal, The 
women go from shop to shop, see varieties of sarees 
and blouses but find. it difficult to make the. final 
choice, In the days preceding the Puja the important 






























shops are so crowded with women tj nenfotk 
find it difficult to enter them. The wi urchase = 
was essentially a domestic affair in clothes not simply for themselves and their children i: 


deos t f others Wa . Now- but also for many relatives, near and dear ones. 
Ud a publ afl and sa i a condueied Most of the women, however, make it 4 point to 
e to the publie taste. Consequently, we show everything they have purchased to their neigh- 


bours and discuss their prices, qualities etc. 
iri PUJA EXCURSIONS 
tee: 


as éntered into the Sarvojanin Pujas also. The Puja is an occasion for many families to 

ome political leaders very often are in- go out on excursions, Before the Puja man; le 
naugurate the Pujas. In many Sarvojanin are heard asking one another, “would y: 

oney is spent on a lavish scale which is often where during the Puja or remain here ?" P B 

by the moralists, Sometimes a part of is that family which has any of its members working 

tion is spent for some humanitarian pur- in the Railway Department because it would enable 

Anyway, due to the Sarvojanin Pujas our them to travel with the Railway pass, Now-n-days 

to become a little unruly. if the wife works in the Railway, sbe can take her 
i £i husband Vin her. This has enhaneed the status of. 

PU AND BON e wife, Families with no one working in the” ; 
, JA i p 95 |. way become disappointed, The members of the tan 

e advent of the Puja the economic side lies—both men and women and particularly t 

al attracts the attention of many fami- young—discuss the various "places where they c. 

' very outset, Of course, there are some go, they consult the Railway -time-table ver 

rho can afford to ignore this question, but quently and take information about. hote 

ber is few. The first thing that concerns dharamsalas, The advertisements of hotel 

is ls the con ion to the Sarvojanta 
























, the attention of the people mostly during 
Everyone tries to ‘contribute some- Many write letters to different hotel 
ays willingly but mainly to please or make the final selection. The. deci: 
to antagonise the local people. If the families is of course to drop the. pro 
eam à mus from. the employer thorough. discussion. s 
Partially. answered, 1 l oo ee 
talkini ont bonus. just PUJA NUMB 





F ORGETTABLE | Cl 


By DILIP KUMAR. ROY a 


ARLYLE has aptly said: “A 
sincere man is a hero.” Any- 
one who has met Shahid Subra- 
wardy will agree with this 
famous dictum. He 
+ Dret and la: 
middle—as a sincere 
piring for two- values: 
" and beauty. He suffered much 
| suffering only brought out the more Juminously 
his sincerity and tolerance -which made him so 
lovable throughout his chequered  life—chequered 
at evéry bend in his life's long journey. 
But nof chequered only. He was too brilliant a 
man in every sense of the term. He graduated from 
tta University with Honours in Englsh in 1910 
and the ford in 1914. He went them to Russia 
ur years. there when the very ground 
st shook under the impact of the Bolshe- 
He oto escape as he had disliked 
did not mince his words 
m his opinion. In Moscow he 
had become a poe. of the. world-famous Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, His friends—the | far-famed Kat- 
chalov and Madame Germañova-—alsp eseaped with 
nim into Berlin where the Moscow Kunstler Thea- 
irréd the hearts of thousands: by their marvel- 
lous cting. It was there I first met him. He came to 
: ask me to compose the music for. Rabindra- 
King of the Derk Chamber which they want- 
t the time to put on the stage in Berlin. The 
project fell through; but Shahid. became a real 
yhesure of neighbouring eyes" among the Ger- 
onnoisseurs of the histrionic art, a- thing not 
ondered at ás he was not only a highly 
regisseur" as they. called him, : ut also a 
ing personality who sparkled in any gather- 
whether artistic or intellectual He was cul- 
d to his finger «tips and a remarkable linguist. 
oke fluently at least half a dozen eontinental 
ges. His command of English and Russian in 
e could lecture won the admiration of all 
rd him. 1 can almost recapture t5 this day 
chievous--but not malicious—-smile. on His 
lips when he cracked his jokes or made his repar- 
tées. To give an instance or two of his wE: 
Jl had made a number of. Russian friends in 
Berlin among whom were three sisters, One of them 
3 fine pianist and another a dancer.. On the 
occasion ‘of the birthday celebration of the eldest, 
Minna Perlemann, I invited Shahid. «He turned up 
but Balf an hour late for dinner, Minna pouted. her 
hips and said: “Mais il faut etre ponctuelle, Mon- 
sieut!” * Pat came the rejoinder: “Mais je vous 
de. pardon, Mademoiselle! Ponetualite, cest 
mencement de materialism.” ** Ard he Was 
hen ae started 


Aurangabad: h 
know. I told 1 


n «he was Englis’ 
ergo, punctual to a fault, he wouldn't list 
despair, I had to go with. .him to St 
minutes before. the time, The ar 
one minute before the train- 
friend smiled at me: “So my. | 
right: the train has started in time, to th 
I gave him a more devastating smile an 
"But no, my friend, It is yesterday's tr 
how the three sisters ‘giggled! S 


I could go. on retailing his brilli 
wisecracks had space been at my dispo: 
have to.be serious now... 


Shahid. made his mark: wherever’ h we 


his Berlin stay he went. to Paris, wh 


once again, as the Secretary to: the 

of the League of Nations, Then hew 
the Nizam Professorship of Islamic 
Vishwabharati. Thereafter he. beca 
wari Professor of Comparative Fine: 
Calcutta University where. he gave bril 
from 1932-43, ^ 


It was there I met him once dd 
a lovely time together p Netaji Suk 
who also fell under his irresis 
times, we used to visit Sarat Bose's house ‘ 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru- visited | tta. 
wont io exhibit Shahid in pride. to my 
itching to shine in his 
friends who. 
never failed 


Thereafter ‘he h d w Teave Calcutta 
sons I need. not state, Bu 


him Pakistan's Ambassador to S pain 

I should have mentioned that i 
the fourth and fifth time in New Yor 
respectively where | had to sing and Indir 
(in the course of our world-tour, as ov 
tour had been financed by the cultura 
cf the India Government under Abu] Kal 
and Pandit Nehru): He came to app: 
the spiritual personslity of Indira. 
to remember him in her prayers 
had Anony et settled in n Poona I wrote 

| iMi 





dulge in exotic man 
not think that in your next wander- 
be passing by here, but if 1 know your 
ld meet. you in London, Paris or Rome. 
tremely happy to get news of Indira 
hope she has not quite forgotten me. Her 
iences interested me deeply. What 
r than to be endowed with the gift to 
rd in this life of ours? DEN 
lighted to read your drama on Mirabai. 
gar Princess. Mirabai is a splendid 
re and I am so glad you have been 
T. These days we are apt to forget 
utiful and miraculous things that have 
You have not lost your appreciation of 
ds unfolding precious thoughts, I will 
ng of you with love.: = : 
With affectionate regards to both of you, 
Yours ever, 
Shahid 


LONG SILENCE 

I had no news of him for seven long 
w of course that he had been recalled 
other and sponsor, H. S. Suhrawardy, 
ate, but did not know where Shahid 
"heard a rumour that he was in Karachi in 
condition. 1 wrote to him at once and he 

ick that he was bed-ridden with heart- 
I wrote at once to Panditji about his illness, 
+ hi i .him to Delhi for treatment 

and. added:. , 

; im and-hear his brilliant discour- 
e cultural achievements'of different races 
joy apert from. being an education in 
| what had endeared him. most to me, 
was his-poetical talent which might well 
volved into genius had he only  persevered 
king the Muse to help him give voice to his 
aspirations in the realm of art and poetry 
Joved passionately since his adolescence 

ied in divers lands in divers traditions.” 

rote also, in a posteript, how I used to love 
lovely poems, some giving off, as it were 
agrance of violets laden with a nos- 
, or eise, breathing the polenaney of 
ent of a born idealist, I sent him three 
in three different moods, two of which 

"nS they were praised by Sri Aurobindo 
hich I had translated into Bengali 

my Anami, First Edition (1935). 


m pour head. 
> fretight: hou 


that h 


] Wee 
On those who in the pate pastes of (he sea 
Hearken to her last threnody — 

O Lord, rain pity; | : DER A ved 
On these that. in lone nights too deeply steep 
Whose hearts are torn with vain Gespatr 

. On-those that im the prison 


Dream. flower: 


On those that fall in unequ 
On all of them have pity Lord! 
But. most: of all-on him 15 
vain T 7 l 
And thrown away the flower of his 
youth VM. d f pE ; nu 
For a fresh and fickle mouth. 
O. Lord, shower thy grace... 
On him who in trevail and im pain eo 
Bends low kis pale and sorrow-sainted face 
On the image of her, with: wistful 
memory. > 
Of the last-drunk -bitter bowl 
Of her caresses’ treachery 
O Lord, have mercy. on his soul, 


I pleaded with Panditji in this (somewhat ——— 


unconventional) way as.I was sure he Was 
able of misunderstanding it. And I wa 
taken, for he did sympathise sinc 

to me promptly on May 29, 1963: 


NEHRU'S REPLY — 


My dear Dilip Kumar, vw LA Bis mus 

I am interested and rather sad to have news of 
Shahid Subrawardy. I knew he had: gone.as Pakis-- 
ian's Ambassador to Spain, After that I- had. no 
news of him. UY so rho nist 

1 would gladly. help him or do «something for 
him. But I do not quite know what T can do. H 
can come to Delhi, I would welcome and ^ 
help him. I do not think I should - h 
directly. My writing to his brother, H. S. Suhrawa 
will probably be misunderstood. . ^ $09 090 5 

If you can, you might write to him and tell 
him that I have verv- pleasant memories of him and 
am sorry to learn of his illness, If he can cometo 
Delhi he would be welcome here, toc i 


I sent a copy of this letter 
wrote back, moved: B cM 


My dear Dilip, wee ; 
I am more thar grateful to 
and friendship and through you 
for her kind wishes, |... 
Your excerpts from Pandit Ne 
about me touched me to the 
he still has though 





lam always your affectionate friend, 
Shahid. 


= ‘could not alas, persuade Shahid to come to 

Poona to us for treatment when he declined to go 

to Delhi. He died in March this year in Karachi 

where I ought to have gone. But as that is neither 

here nor there, I would concludé with a brief 
account of his contact with Subhas, 


CONTACT WITH SUBHAS' 


adorn” as I said with a courtly 
1 care to add, “I myself 
st and last, whe has been 


eciated by great personages like Sri Aurobindo 


appre erson; ; 
and the Poet Laureate Bridges. But should you still 


refuse to be impressed, my dear Subhas then 1 
,would recommend you to his gift of the gab in 
which he is second to none in this wide world ring- 
ing with platform speakers, Indeed his seintillating 


conversation does remind one of a French critic. 


> who said about Anatole France's style: Si le cristal 
^ parlait; il parlerait emsi'—Àif the crystal spoke it 
"would speak like this. You. simply-can't have a dull 
"moment in a party where he presides!” And so 

would have gone on and on had not Shahid chimed 
in with his notorious mischievous smile: "But halt! 
I must cut him short in self-defence as he actually 
threatens to. paint me. into a hero like you, sir?” I 
have embroidered the dialogue, but his comment 
was typical, I contend... None could break a lance 
with him and return home with his chin up. 


But levity apart, Ido claim that mr bringing 
them together was as happy as’ could be because 
while, on the one hand, Subhas did fall in love 
with him at first sight, Shahid, in his turn, was not 
shade less impressed by “the light on Subkas’s face,” 
as he told me.afterwards..in the. next phase of 
. their friendship, Shahid came actually to vie with 
me in.my admiration of his “stupendous sincerity 
and power of self-dedication," as he phrased it, 


And then, as the days went by, Subhas became 
more and more impressed by Shahid's luminous 
personality, and his command of the Erglish lan- 
guage. I then showed him a few of Shah:d's letters 

ten to me as early as 1932. “These are truly 
moving letters, Dilip," he. said and I must congra- 
tulat ü ona i "your enviable power of 


orn artist.’ Su 5e 


My dear Dilip, 

Our common friend N-—handed me : 
as I was leaving for this delightful tow 
and palaces. T I had a chance of mi 
before I sail aris, bé : 
to you how 


t i ji publish these 
mine? .... You surprise me by your a 
that I may not relish the criticisms € 
I had thought you knew me a little be 
knew at least of my habit of cruel self-ai 
would love suggestions and corrections fr 
one, to say nothing of Sri Aurobindo, who 
ever one's attitude, is to me one of the bigg 
of this country... .. : 


Now to your letter: It is not for me 
you anything I who am all unhemmed, b 


that it is probably easier to give up th 

does not much value, rather than that which 
greatest sin. To the world things are of a 
importance than to oneself, who has 

one's soul .. .. , Please do not misun 

do not hold myself up as a model, knowing 
as I do, and not in the habit of regarding n 
the exaggerated mirror of the eyes of m 
friends like you, whose affection is based 
understanding. But in spite of the broken 
my life, I somehow feel that I am reaching, 
all, to some values. These I would like to 
you for consideration, without attachin 
any extraordinary importance, save as the 
ence of a friend presented to a friend. 


First of all, let me tell you how very gr 
am to you for your letter, and how still mor 
vious of your buoyancy of spirit, which, T int 
the result of your nearness to such a grea 
nality as Sri Aurobindo, 


In the second place, let me assure yo 
sincerity, e 


to the consummation, But, as you rightly 
temperaments are different and I dare: 
myself to grope in the maze of your ps 
ences, placed as Il am in an absolute w 
about myself. To my rather unemotional, 
tortured consciousness the road seems so 
difficult of ascent, that I feel inclined 

all quick realisations in e, 

E s 


larger than th 





a ? : ud hi 
M against. the “highly e ucated' 
is cliche, and I picture to 


nding: soul. Already. within- 


which, alas, is. beyond. the reach 

sed warped selves, we, “the edu- 
lost: all contact. with the full and 
hings of life! Dilip, you are still very young 
e path and thank God for it. But what, itin- 
f a trusted guide one trudges with. the load 
ter thoughts? Why should you think 1 
inderstan your taking refuge so joyous- 
E on: as Divine? 
aid ra e d in me and 
dual eyes, vould I not. have done the 
t how strange that you. ‘should have known 


terpret my utter. valuelessness- 


reality as scepticism! However, I do 
lame. misunderciandings, In fact I ‘consider 
as fecund seads. and leavens of mutual infu- 


Who. knows that the tie which binds us and. 


| prompts me to write things to. you. T- would 
o another human being. is not a result of 
. . And it did me good to know that Sri 

o “can be seen by outsiders on certain days 
ings in life are like a 


at shores the Tipples would touch 
have read with great inter rest and good to 


hat Sri Aurobindo ^ about-my poems. 
- knew the tenuous inspiration. behind them 


ts cheap artist-y! I who have written them” 


this so well, tor I have to read a few poems, 
n go on “rhyming and thythming” as "others 


one. The source-of many oi :hem-is, my lite- 


ure and not any deep spiritual experience; 
“Ja wistfulness:.... a: half- 
ab enchantment 


ing more. a Yet... often I catch myself 


poems, I do: not know. why. Why do Í write? 


ve no particular thought or: feeling. which. 


anslated into rhythm + Perhaps: be- 
be doing 


My dear Dilip, 

I read and re-read the m : vell ! 
Aurobindo wrote to yo: : 
naprem's letters. Your 


. fully—and how beautifully 


that is the feeling of 
which, alas, is a jumble ot. 
Jung and. your . idealistic $ 
nists with large hearts and. 
dowed with spiritual experience in Europe really 
looks to their half-truths except as acrobatic infel- 
lectuelle-—clever jugglery. that raises. a scaffolding 
cf illusion. in a word of deeper iMusions.. Possibly 
the naive. spirits of, shall rc 
the Promotion. of Indo-} 
Kultur are for attaching to, them 
importance, which, by 
their very raison d'etr 
«hoate and hot on the anvil i 
mulgated by them as fi 
I was greatly struc 
saying that the love of Krishna and Ra 
the symbol of ‘divine love but the fount: 


all human love, “The Concrete of concrete 


a thing which L have-deeply believed in, and which, 
you may recall, 1 have often unsatisfactoril+y üd 
regretfully tried to: suggest, to you in our fa 
correspondence: this Spirituality of Concreten: 

feel no less'.sick. than Krishnaprem of those | 
irvmen of ours who so afraid of 

they insist. on expla’ ning awa 

it symbotical. It is, pardon 

chology (of unconscious. 

raany of your scholar 

Epics the existence of, 

How such an undignifi 





* Sri Krishnapren 
2nd ed. p. 3594): 





a thr gh the village community, of our ‘3elt-govern~ 


mocracy. Mother India is, in many ways, 


' And yet, how many of us — English-educated _ 


istráre to-day conscious of India's contribu- 
| the past, its present capability to resume its 

. Ancient role, and impart a new and revclutionary 
“direction to the affairs.of the world in diverse spheres 
; e distinet from the one to whick we have 

ed under foreign. rule, and which 

ment, holds the world<in its titanic grip. 

d utter absence of a sense of "mission", of 
active awareness of India's obligation to kindle a 
ghi. and define a new, goal for the benefit of 

ity, amongst those who preside over ihe.poli- 
heal destiny of the eountry —that lies at the root 
of all current discord, misery. ^ and. — frustration 


ongst our people, Independent India, divorced 


rom its age-old. heritage, and bereft of amy work- 
‘ng ideal for the nation beyond mere materialis- 
tic aspirations, and without the. promise. of any 
superior order of things, can never inspre the 
ation. 

Mother India", said Sri Aurobindo, *is rising 
er own sake, but for the sake of the world. 

ing to shed he eternal light 

n 


has. a 


writings. The burden now lies on 


obligation. A 

stagnate-—mus í 

learn to live and die for dst » 
struggle for existence, people as well as leade: 
apt to forget the country's mission and needs 
constantly reminded of this call for higher 
tence, Linguistic ambition, regional interest, | 
basic call for material standard of living can 
the principal determining factors in the fram 
her basie policies. For India, the ideal has b se: 
aloft before the nation by Swami Vivekanand 
Sri Aurobindo“ in: their: memorable utterances 
ourselve: 
fashion our internal affairs and mould our na 
being so-as to facilitate speedy march to the 
If Independent India has not so far succeede 
pointing the way to this great task,whic 
cally a task of national reconstruetion-—it is bi 
we have not corre ped the ideal, becaus 
have been wasting national energies by wor: hip 
at the altar of false gods, and Indian politics 
been straying farther and farther away fr 


path of her destined mission, Demoera 


or higher standards’ of living can, in. 

never serve as ideals. They are but means 
end—means that would lead to the fulfilment 
higher destiny. for the individual as well as 
nation. 


SINGLE LANGUAGE 


The vital internal problem before the 
day, is, how to cement the roots of nationa 
rity which. have’ o” al ely i 
short period of. 


Sure of: 





Em 
for supremacy, for E 
larger and larger 
the e poren, h 


flow of press iro e d erec 
riers that aggravate internal discord and 


take a look around. the world. There is 
e try which presents such a dis- 

ure of a veritable “forest. of so many 
a es. Small countries - like id: 


Bussan- 
'ommunis state provide no parallel to india. 


so the lesson of Europe before us. Three 
ed years ago, there was only one language— 
—in Europe, from which have sprung. subse- 
he German, the French, the Italian and 
anguages—each carving out an independent 
al State for its own. The adoption of one 
anguage, as the national language for the 
with the Central Government's pri- 
z for the: promotion of that. lan- 
paramount importance, if India 
lapse into 14 Sovereign States, So many 
Janguages will only help to balkanise the 
Pre-British days. We have already, by 
mplé evidence of linguistic intolerance, sup- 
| of minority languages, and planned efforts 
expansion of linguistic empire. : 
e framers of the Indian Constitution accept- 
teen languages as the national language, 
irtually unanimous acceptance df Hindi, as 
ily official language for Inlia, They had the 
ght to recognise the imperative need of only 
"language. for the Nation. Fourteen, as 
tional languages, had: to be agreed to as a 


ghteen years of freedom, opposition to Hindi 

to enormous proportions, it is only com- 

e to acknowledge that: Hindi as the single 

uage is a lost cause—a forlorn hope and 

empt to go back to Hindi as the only official 

e can never be a feasible proposition under 

ntry's democratic constitution. Nor. can any 

t to T tick to it in alliance with English—as 

wW oficial languages, have any possibility of 
ral. 


indi has missed the boat, the decision to 
ourteen languages has also to be reopened 
w status has to be determined. for these 


tatus assigned to Hindi, but because -of 
ching. implications as a potent force for 
ot disruption ¿and disintegration. The 
which. an step into the place vacated 
hich is not the language of 
dia and e hic, 
It 


have reached such a stag 
absurd to think that the: 
tion of insignificance if their : 
national status. Most of thes anguages have. grown 
to their present height, while English had ‘been the 
only official. language f a , cent . 


. Bilingualism | 
official languages f 


. in the interest, as mui 


purveyor of a ailed | culture and it i 
English. language that. British culture and Western 
: : gs e: 


educated people | during the last 
tention of English as the domin j 
in post-independence India has. 
accelerated the process; and under | 
modernisation, we are Only grafting o ; 
the stranglehold of an alien cultural domin tion, in 
every sphere of our life. India is being fast de- 
Indianised and denationalised. Now that political 
subjection has been physically withdrawn, it is our 
primary obligation to halt the sweeping march of this 
cultural subordination. This can never be possible 
unless English is dislodged from the status of an om- 
cíal language. caido to Engish stems from 


future. puta of the Nation. 

gualism, therefore, . offers no 

Though Hindi has. lost its place, ig 

still holding the field under a misconceived 

about its indispensability. If Sanskrit is agreed to 
as the only national language, "English will be reduc- 
ed to its proper place in the education of our youth. 


SANSKRIT, ONLY NATION AL LANGUAGE 


It is of course not contended that Eng 
eliminated altogether and all at once. We shall. 
quire a period of twenty to twentyfive kr 
order to enable Sanskrit, to take its place, à 
sole national language,. and during the interim 
period English and Hindi will have to continue as 
at present. Even after English has ceased to be the 
official language, its. pre-eminent place amongst 
foreign languages, in India's educational and, to a 
certain extent, political sphere, will remain. Th 
matters of detail can be: ‘satisfactorily. settled, on 
English ceases to be the official lan age 

There is a large volume of 
in the country, that restoration 
practicable in modern conditions of life 
ception is based on ignorance,—a senseless c 
modernisation and an im rfect anders 





be effectively mastered. 

as easy Sanskrit, 

sngüsh as well as easy 
Geeta” and of tne “Maha- 
ind easily understandable. 
now on simplified Sans- 


new learner can.be proficient. 
in months, while he wold require | 


y i ' tolerably acquainted with English, A 
language like Hebrew which remained cent per cent 
dead throughout a period of over 1500 years has 
now become the national language of Israel, after a 
preparatory period of 25 years, and the medium of 
instruction in their only university is Hetrew, Ima- 
What amount of insurmountable difficulties they 
me in order to make this possible, A 
ated “with a burning zeal for their 

e 


o be the spoken tongue for over thousand 
ars. We have now in India twelve Sarskrit uni- 
versities in which. instruction is imparted partially 
through the medium of Sanskrit. The present oppo- 
sition to Sanskrit lacks any rational basis, and will 


to be $ 


melt way, once Sanskrit is accepted as the national 


ge, and the service-seeking and career-con- 
ction of the educated people find that 
srit alone can assure to them the openings for 
nent in future, for which they are now so 

n English. ^ ' 

ll controversy over official language will be 
3.s00n as a firm decision-about Sanskrit is 
the Central Government, The immediate 

ecessary for enabling Sanskrit to resume its 

he only national and official language is 

is study. compulsory from the very primary 

ong with the mother-tongue, for «ll sections 

people, irrespective of caste, éreed and race. 

f course, will have to be retained as a 

anguage from higher classes, for a 

after which its study will be optional, 

| iversity education English may have to 
partially continue for a longer period. 


¿The entire. outlook about the national language 
been. vitiated by our exclusive emphasis on 
tion- of. the. conflicting. claims based 

istic.and provincial aspirations, and employ- 
portunities for the different linguistic units 
population. These are certainly not the only 

ds which should determine. the national lan- 


.not.be able to extend this 
of life as well? : 


The ladies y accompanied by 
bands but they, the husbands often ren 
keep an observing eve more upon 
children than upon. the images, lest they 
lost in the. crowd. The children want to 
things they come across in the market 
them is a big problem. ^ : 


. THE VIJOYA DAY 
At last comes the concluding day of 


festival, namely vijoya, Friends, ne 
relatives would come and they are to be 
The womeén prefer to prepare various s 
at home rather than purchase them. tk 
They make their plan well ahea 

main prepared to meet the guests, Wh 
burly is over they sit down. to ett 
ing their vijoya greetings to all con 
dually, the commotion: subsides 

when two women friends mee oft 
“oh! we were so anxious for the Puja bu 
is now gone." Their only consolation: is th 
come again next year, Gom 


AN UNFORGETTABLE CHARA 


(Continued from page 24} 


the intense Behauptungen (statement of a 
of Sri Aurobindo, sc luminous, calm 
giving! .... «And as for Art, too, the 
the more 1 feel—as Krishnaprem and Sri 
have written—that it is a by-produc 
experience: it bases itself on. moveme 
and can never, as such, take accoun: 
and more significant Silence and Stand 
Affeeti 


SYMBOLS 
Dilip, Suhrawardy's contention is ve 
written and perfectly correct... . . Th 
explanation is certainly one of the weake. 
many weak concessions that have be 
Western “rationalism” by Indian apola 
to save their case by giving away nin 
t MEE! 





journey in batches with frequent shouts of “Amar- 


To was August 1, 1963, We were 
camping on the banks of the 
lovely Liddar at Pahalgam, the 
icturesque tourist resort ol 
mir, We were bound for 
ojourn to the holy cave of 

nath, There were only a 


i few days left for the ‘Yatra’ 
; and we were hectic in our pre- 
s for the ensuing trek of 56 miles for 5 
at worried us, however, were the clouds 
nd hanging over Pahalgam because in none 


| previously estimated in the region of 
lgrims and tourists, this year the 

bout ten thousands owing 

-out border trouble la 

ally to a severe cloudburst in 

arlier causing immense 

of the State Govern- 


and pilgrims. It 
aigam—and inst 


nath Baba Ki Jay’. 


region. 


The pujaris of Amarnathji, who hail 
nearby olden town of Martand, had 
journey early in the morning before a 
with the holy ‘Danda’ or “Chhari’ of the 
others in Pahalgam. follow 
one of the most colourful 
with the intermingled p 
their traditional colourful dress, tov 
and sadhus, including naked Nagas, of a 
orders. ITUR 


Our route lay towar 
and after crossing the w 
a feeder of Neel Ganga on 
we were going along the 
the camping ground of Ch 
Sheshnag lake, thé sou 
path bifurcated towar 
glacier, which we Kad 
beautiful glacier is about 16 
and is the source of Neel Gang. 
was, presently, wide and lI. 
ing like a group ol yo 
eursion, making frien 
on the way not excl 
and dandiwallas. 
valley 





ad Jong 


urs we covered the vast leg of oux journey 
handanwari, 8 miles from Pahalgam, Here at 
t of 9500 ft. we felt the first touch of cold. 


Early on the second day we were awaxened by 

announcements in the loudspeakers by the officials 

about the importance of an early start to do away 

with the notorious steep ascent upto Pishu Ghafi 

pa ng ahead, After a light refreshment we were 
E trek, 


e 


path lay initially on“ a snow 

tión for all the year~-hap- 

' ton the way. We had to cross 

ater. The snow here, lying deep in the bosom 

rge, never melts. Eventually, after a mile 

or so, we came face to face with our first hardship 
of the journey-—the crossing of Pishu--and the pros- 
pect of an ascent of nearly 1500 feet withir a hori- 
zontal distance of one mile was not at all eicourag~ 
i ied that the path zigzagged and leoped all 
hrough for the torture of the pilgrims! Unlike other 


faces. ite existence, sheer and exi 
perched throats: and exhausted limi 
The police were all alert-to 1 


ty of the pilgrims thr 
face presented à 


ful purpose on these steep y 
nenace as the stones dis 


there was no sp: 
tum of the car 
disturbed, so 


the Bugyal alpine 
crossed over the 


shining 
towards. 


op and admire its be 
ts twin satellites a 
y. We were headin 


i 


Ww some two mile 


common in high mountain 


This could be par 


regions. We were pantin 











caf P, PEL 


ples in the otherwise placid water of the lake caus- 
ed by a gentle breeze from the east, where stood, 
like a sentinel the majastic 18000 ft. high ‘Kohi- 
noor’, the jewel of the mountains, With a towering 
height of 6000 feet over the lake, its icy spire, glis- 
tening in the silvery rays of the sun, stood reflected 
in the waters of the lake. Some pilgrims in religious 
sentiments were bathing in the ice-cold water of 
Sheshnag but we refrained from it and instead let 
the time simply pass by unhurriedly while feasting 
upon the heavenly scenery around us. We noticed 
some moss in the water but no fish. It is stated that 
ice-bergs, formed through avalanches falling from 
the hanging glaciers of ‘Kohinoor’ flow in the lake 
but we did not see any such phenomenon, 

- In the afternoon we stopped for the day on a 
high plateau, on the far side of the lake, called 
Wavjan or Vayujan. Tents had been pitched in an 
orderly manner and Tehsildar was looking after the 
welfare of the pilgrims. We did have a rather sump- 
tuous meal at night due mostly to the efforts of our 
Kashmiri cook but it was too cold to.sleep in the 
tent at night. The plateau—open on all sides—invit- 
ed strong cold wind from everywhere and it was a 
torture to sleep even in sleeping bags, so kindly lent 
me by the Himalayan Club of Calcutta, The horrible 
experience of the night, however, rewarded us with 
a marvellous view of the Himalayans in the early 
morning when Kohinoor looked like a pinnacle of 

. blood-red ice bathed’ in the crimson rays of the sun 
rising in this glorious Himalayan amphitheatre. 
The tents were struck at 7 A.M. next morning 
as we were required to cover a distance of 8 miles 
and cross a 14,000 ft. high pass on our way, the 
highest in the route. Tehsildar had advised us to 
start early to cover the five miles of ascent and 
arranged for a mule to carry our luggage as one had 
proved unfit. This time, before reaching the ridge 
on the west, we had to cross and recross a nullah 
several times on snow bridges unti] we gained the 
shoulder of the ridge and then began the real ascent 
to the crest of the ridge leading to the pass. Though 
not so severe as Pishu, it was certainly very long 
and tiresome. It stretched for almost four miles 
winding towards the snow pass of Mahagunas at a 
height of 14000 ft. above the sea level. We had left 
the zone of vegetation long back but this region near 


AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 
- Vicious hollows lurked by this 
fantastic path... / 


PUJA 
the pass seemed so desolate and barren as I have 
never seen anywhere. There seemed to be no sign 
of life. It was about noon when we reached the pass 
but fortunately the ascent was not, on the whole, 
very steep. Many pilgrims were, however, seen gasp- 
ing for breath due to the rarefied air in this altitude. 
The pass offered no wide view except in the north 
where Amarnath and Thajwas ranges were visible. 
We enjoyed some well-earned rest on the pass, took 
a few photographs and refreshed ourselves with 
light meals and coffee. 

The route on the opposite side of the pass was, 
nevertheless, a slow descent upto the bank of the 
river at Panchtarni some four miles away which 
took us only an hour to reach. In another half an 
hour we were in Panchtarni, the last camping 
ground: on way to Amarnath, The place looked gay 
and colourful like a village fair with a large assem- 
bly of men, women and children, 

Panchtarni is a very wide and flat valley at the. 
confluence of five rivulets coming from various 
directions. The combined stream rushes down west 
up to a mile, where Amarganga or Amravati stream 
meets the same from north, and then proceeds to 
Sonamarg side in the west destined to meet Thajwas 
Nullah. The place, surrounded by mighty snow- 
capped mountains, is very cold. The eastern horizon 
is dominated by the highest of all, the Bhairav 
mountains with its satellite peaks and glaciers. 

At Panchtarni, I believe, a thousand tents were 
pitched that evening for one day in the year, The 
pilgrims were jubilant about the imminent visit 43 
the holy cave. The vast camping ground looked a 
veritable market where tiny shops were selling 
articles for daily consumption as well as offerings to 
the deity. Cold wind was blowing but, to the joy of 
all, the sky was clear. It was a sight for the gods 
to see when the moon shone its brightest at night 
easting its silvery rays on_ the cream-coloured 
mountain snows. We heartily enjoyed this magni~ 
ficent Himalayan night till we retired in the tents. 


It was Monday, Aug. 5. The full-moon day of . 
Sravan dawned upon us next morning and what a 
beautiful morning it was! The sky was so blue and 
clear and air so crisp and inviting for a mountain 
lover! The first rays of the sun were bathing the 
pure snows of the Bhairav mountains to usher in a 
day which would prove so impressive to us. The 
priests and veterans said that rarely had they seen 
such a clear weather in the course of the yatra. 


etna 





gerous by ng dew giving 


ol mud of snow, The police helped the old 
rm to cross them safely. After snow fields the 
began te.aseénd for about 200 feet te slope to 
anga valley. It-was a memorable sight to see 
iream -covered with snow from end to end 
mbling a giant snowbridge beneath which, as we 


ved, the. water was obliged to pass; It was- 


apparent that one should be extra careful while 
these snow bridges as the layers of snow, 
in. may uddenly give way to drown the 


‘Was a trea 

reached a place where the valley widened, the. snow 
bridge disappeared to make the stream conspicuous 
and à mammoth ‘cave appeared overlooking . the 
valley from some. 200 feet abov 
+ Joyous .and weary pilgrims shouted, “Har ‘Har 


 Mahadev' and "Jai Amarnath Baba Ki Jai”! A 


good number rushed in the stream, some quite naked, 
for a purificatory bath in the ice-cold water, while 
some in religious frenzy prostrated on the stony path 
 fising to the cave, about three furlongs off it was 
rather a gentle ascent now from the river-bed and 
we reached the holiest of the caves at about 9. a.m, 
At the end of a strenuous journey we were moved 
by a scene to remember it for the rest of our life, 
i5. The cave of Amarnath 1s a giant hollew, some 
9) feet cube on all sides, caving into Amarnath 
mountain (17000 ft.) and forming a naturel cavern 


of extraordinary magnitude, This magnificent cave, 


facing the Amarganga valley 200 feet below, opened 
towards south and did not receive adequate sunlight 
thus accounting for accumulation of snow in the 
crags. The place seemed surcharged with aesthetic 
. and spiritual sentiments in its loneliness and mouti- 
tain grandeur. Though often mentioned in some 

Puranas, the holiness of the place is considered to be 
OÍ recent origin. The saints regarded it from olden, 
days as a ‘Bhairava-Peetha’ but. its dignity was 
enhanced essentially by Swami Vivekanamda who 

ed this place during one of his Himalayan: 

He went into ‘‘Samadhi’ having the 


| the Lingam of ice. The Kashmir rulers ' 


epted Amarnathji as their family deity 
is consort Bhavani at Khir Bhavani, 
a ‘Sakti Peetha'. 
- two ice formations, resembling. 
“perched in hollows which appear 


acks in mountains walls. The bigger _ 


to Shiva, was about 5 feet in height 

in diameter with a flow of ice 
‘Gouri Patta' It looked. quite propor- 
d worth reverence. Another, related to be 
was, however, not. very imposing, The 
were, nevertheless 


e the mountains. : 


8, of pure ice, bluish. and. 


Spending ab 
for our return ney 
some chalk powder fromi the cave- 
Prasadam' of the deity and bidding go 
pair of pigeons, stated to be the perma: 
devotees of the deity, fluttering abou 


and without any 
the afternoon 1 
get an oppor 


had covered, 
reached Paha in ge 
bus for Srinagar. ght was spent ir 
fort in a large house-boat on the Dal 

savoury dinner, Thus we ended our co 
to the holy cave where an Ice-Lingam is 
the reverence of. millions, : 


and. passed through several e se 
standing snow-fields.... ^ 













































explains the uniformit or nature: ad ‘accounts: for 
the laws of science. Like Kant he believed that t 
world of experience was only the phenomenal w 
Kant thought that the noumenal world remai d 
us thinking fo ri beyond. all experience, This thing-in-Htself,. y 
ie. him. And he is seldon call it, was according to Schopenhauer, . knowable 
together wrong. He is known through immediate intuition and he knew - 
his- mism, rather- be is to be will and thus will was the ultimate rea 
ost famous -philosophical Schopenhauer means by will not only con 
; Curiously enough reasoned’ volition: but also all subconscious ant 















“pessimism sometimes conscious inward: impulses and desires, the Y " 
ut imself, once: he striving and the conative side. of nature, T us me ` 
were primarily the creatures of will, in’ this sense 
of the term. 







According to him, in the order 
first was this universa] wil; the unchanging 
were the second. Thirdly the universal will 
viduated itself into the particular ideas (i. T 
sons and things) which exemplify - the Ideas | in 
accordance with the principle. of sufficient reason. 
So Schopenhauer's idealism: could be branded as 
voluntaristic and. this voluntaristie idealismi. though 








ly implying pessimism- as. such. 
well calculated logic tried: ti 

us either perpetual boredom - : ; 
tion of desires or the pain of unceasing 
born of unfulfilment, So human beings were sta- 
tioned between these two horns, According to him, 
human misery far outweighed human happiness. 
Therefore this was the worst of all possible Works: 
So he was pessimistic. 


Temporary relief. from the constar 
and pain of desire “could be found 
_templation of the beautiful and th 
nature and in art. When we have ae 
riences we. forget our individual 
desires and become absorbed in the 
nic Ideas. Function of art, according 
i . hauet; was the deliverance. of Knowledge “from 
"oppos tion to Locke h denied that any Ma- servitude to the Will and the elevation of the mind 
bstratu: : e served às penhauer to the will-less contemplation of Truth, This power 
hi perceive, Schopenhauer of the arts.to elevate us above the strife of wills 
mo ason to believe that any- is possessed above all by music. This i hat 
ng ideas and the minds that Schopenhauer told us categorically 
purely mental in its copy of the will itself. | shows 
ho object without a / strong, wander 
iopenhauer thought that the 
the objects of aded 


RO 


enh 
le of he a priori “forms, 
rived. It was the Principle 







) ground and tonse- ' 
d (4) Motive, and being our selfish desires an 
MEE : oi individuality. I 
Bu 


TA 








HY do you always laugh so 


> much, Swamiji” Vivekananda 
was questioned, “being a man 
of the Spirit ?" x 
“Precisely 


zeh p. pec 


joinder, "We. are not sinners. 
We are but children of delight 
and of immortality 1” 


est if the latter wrote. a philosophical 
the Westerners, Sri Aurobindo not only 
but also added. humorously, “And 
zt me tell you: in confidence that 1 

wer, never was a philosopher 


te, *that Amy 

rime altogether 

u appiy for a passport 
inel of the Kingdom: 


“Your 
is 
Heaven though there 


.in Sri Aurobindo's 
rodbaran's “Talks 


t. though I 
itten- philosophy, which -is another story 
FESS. MU. e 2 


One dreamed and saw a gland write Hamlet, drink 
At the Mermaid, capture immortality ; 


A committee of hormons on the Aegean's brink 


Composed the Iliad and: the Odyssey. 
A thyroid, meditating almost- nude. d 

Under the: Bostree, saw the eternal 
And, rising from its mighty solitude, . 

Spoke of the Wheel and eight? 
A brain by a disordered stomach drwen — 

Thundered through Europe, conquered, 

: c ruled and jell, 

From St. Helena went, perhaps, to. Heaven. 

Thus wagged on the surreal world, until 


A scientist played with atoms and blew out 


The universe before God had time to: shout. 
ne (Last Poems) 
Dilip Kumar Hoy once sent to Sri Aurobindo a 
quotation from Anatole France, saying, “Broteaux, 
one of the unabashed scoffers in Anatole France's 
Les Dieux ont Soif, throws this hearty Hing at God 
in the face of Father Longuemare, the plous priest : 
'Either God would prevent evil if he could, but 
could not, or he could but would not, or he neither 


- could nor would, or he both would and. could, I 
, he would but could not, h 


potent, if he could 
but would not, he is perverse, if he neither could 
nor would he is at once impotent and perverse ; if 
he both could and would why on earth hasn't he 
done it father id this to yo immensely 
enjoyed the joke and am sut o, hop. 
you would have something to fe 





ter Scienee and 


my de 
hat between üs. Man will raise 
the head of creation, dignified, free, 
i oin 1 Pie eg | 
ith noth 


I or. poe or 


will become. 


onal, ^ seientifie, i 
always at the cight conclusion 
ufüeient data, The voice of the 


e experts will be loud in the land - 


earthly paradise, A 


sed by a developed- 
ygiene; everything . 


allible omnipotent, 
ce solved ; th 


t e 
of which man, mag t man. 
, completed in the noble white race; a 
tarian kindness and gpiiting for our back- 


k “brothers; peace, - 


ity everywhere’. 
"S and I was 


hat Reason even with "the. help of Sclence 
promise. And if not, why not? Is 
would not, or because she could not ? 

both 


se children of 


"apitelism, Com- 
to 


weapons and 
s look as if 


a happened I~. 


supreme and 

greater mess of 

i oti Here the 

the 3 1 give it for what 
for I am Y not sequainted with this G 


deranged, wrote 
ndo, giving vati- 


| uld e permitted fo come to c 


‘ould not? - 
but somehow — 


> , + 
clothes one by one every days, 


"I hope he won't turn u 
anything on!” Sri Aurobindo i 
mock-serious tone. 


In one. of his aphorisms Sri 
“God's laughter: is sometimes : 
for polite, ears; He de 


“And we could: almost l 
bantering Fhe- inen OL 
Aurobindo's sonnet 

He said, “1 am egoless, 


Then swore because h n Ü 
I asked him why. He sai mot me, . 

But the belly's hungry gets unsteady.’ 
T asked him why. He A * play. 


I am unmoved. within, "desi 
I care not what may. happen - day 


..1 questioned him, "Are you s 
He answered, “I can understand y 
But to be free is all, It does no matter 
i d shout; 


How you may kick and howl and 
Making a row over your daily 

To be aware of self is liberty, (y , 

Self I have ' get and, having self, am free? 
(Last poems) 


A RUSSELL FAN 


Here is a letter from Sri Aurob 

the solace of his humour on the 
a disciple, in 1922 ; this discipie. 
fan: “You struck your head agains 
of the door our engineer C fixed i 
He wrote, “A pity, no doubt. . 

C's dealings with the door qua d 
ally impeccable ; the only thin, ping he forgot was that 
people—of vario .sizes-—should pass through it. 
If you regard the door from the Russell 
point of view as an external thing in 
must take pleasure for its own. sake, th 
be brought home io you and you will 
was quite all right, It is only whe 
irrelevent subjective considerations ii 
demands on a door and the: of 
that objections can be ma 
philosophy, the Mother will speak to C in the morn- 
ing and get him to do what has (practically, not 
philosophically) to be done, May I suggest, how- 
ever, if it is any consolation to’ yom, pa our Lini- 
putian engineer perhaps 
own head, forgetting that 
higher heads. and broader 
the Divine rapture, a knoc 


o d 
. ‘elsewhere can Be received with i d ys 


of pain or pain and ananda or. 
—for I have often quite inv 
experiment myself and passed 
began, by: the way, as f 


when I got bitten i 


ferocious-looking w 


. Surprise that. pr i and p 


our senses. But. I don 
tion from: of 








ver his body. 
tory, A Dream, too. a similar experiences has been 
‘undergone by the Sannyasi, 

The picketers Sri Aurobindo speaks of were 
beaten by the police, as a result of which many 
.skulls were fractured. 


BARIN GHOSH 


‘One day a disciple broug 
the conquest of death. 
another disciple talked about Bari 
Aurobindo's young brother) 
counting how Lele had wi 
terrorism. E 
*Doesn't he speak ot the ditch r 
asked, “And do you know 
asked to out his tongue ius 
palate ?" 


disciples “added. 

"Yes", Sri Aurobindo 1 re lle 
ed. They said, “You Bengali 
‘Bengali or no Bengali, 1 

“But the Mudra ig v 
vital being is pure," the 

"I am afraid Barin's w 
Aurobindo replied as the 
laughter. E 

“Once upon a. ‘time 

lived in the ne 
Sri ‘One day a 


-nearby and 
being wise <= 
@ hill at the. 


ran up till he reac 


ed 

fcot of which he used 

a cave. But the ass — 

meditative == was swept aw. 
brayed, ‘the Pubs 


y end night in 
h, not to say un- 
he rushing tides. 


; being drowned!’ 
Yogi in high —. 


judica 

the Vogi's or the 
o. if my mind is 
the foolish. ass's 


sr as 
Sri Aurobindo replied, “yoar wise but 
question thet cannot be 
at me Say, a0Wever, in 
maligned ‘ass that he is a very 
clever and practical an won and the. malignant 


imputation of stupidity to 


ena rratio 
ause oe rd p what man wants of 
ridiculous and bothersome nuisance 
id d of any: y self-respect- 


which ought f 
cing donke 


shows only human 
stupidity pé its. worst. It is because the : 


be that first 


ona) antics: and 


ass does not — 


> Siddhis - 
tural powers-— be tained. by on 
Supramentalisation of the physical?" 
disciple. 

“You mean,” Sri Aurobindo asked 
“his hands and feet, ete, can be separ 


ability, for instance?” 
know; wait and see" Sr 
e best thing is when you have 
some one tó beat yo 
have become invulnerab: 
ciple, on another occasi 
say that when one has- ot 
litate under any conditior 
: c is going on by the si r 


- too busy then 


Guru,......do | 


OD of. it b 

yours on ihe frag 

hope is there hen 
To that, § 

be difficult, 

one. keeps at 

come, which 








MADRAS.—A bird's-eye View of the celebrated Meenakshi temple at 
Madurai in Madras which is the most important place of pilgrimage in the 
southern part of the country, —Photo by Amiya Banerjee. 


ient, year E PE 


rally. 4 cepted | view is that the 
transformation took ` plave. in 
1905-6 w j 


culminating point of That ‘out 
ral outcome of that period of: incubatio: . 
The early beginning . of. this phase . 
traced in the year of 1902-3 
agitation was no. longer: found. 
had been. in the past. And 80 
A 


in such ev ents 

aku Okakura; ‘the. 
3eme, “Asia 

ay e visit 









h a publication. But do not desperate 
assitate.. desperate cures? And. these 
vits on “natives” are far from being 
ed in number. The British electors, the final 
; of Indian affairs, need have a knowledge of 
nd not of fiction served by the Anglo-Indian 
As for the “Mutiny outrages”. the Pioneer 
| to know that the story of “reprisals” is almost 
l as ever disgraced the annals of very civlis- 
nations, But we need say no more". 
reproduction from a paper conducte 
gentleman, who was out and out.a constitu- 
hows the change in the tone taking place. 
on and arrogance were the common 
«public administration and life. Aud none 
cape it. Its victim in the particular year was 
agore who purchased a plot of lund 
m the Board of Revenue but subsequent 
rected to return it for the area was reserv- 
e “Whites” to settle down. “Bastard lm- 
* (August, 1902) was the title of the edi- 
te in the Mirror in condemnation of the 














OKAKURA 


as the prevailing atraosphere in. which 
ebrated Japanese idealist, Okakura, came to 
i (Jan, 1902) to invite the Swami to pay 6 
Japan, What role Okakura actually played 
sing the hatred of the educated few against 
mination and. arrogance is still mnassess- 
he compliments paid to his activities, during 
t short stay in Calcutta in 1902, by Rabinara 
'agore, Aurobinda Ghosh, or Dr. Bhupendra 
itt, the first editor of Yugantor yet to be 
ed and by  Rathindra Nath Tagore, 
^ Dutt, or his close ^ association — with 
Jagadish ^ Chandra Bose 
but abortive negoti- 
-possibly Swami Vivekananda himself had a 
n it—with the Mahanta of Bodh Gaya to sell 
of land near the great temple to the Japanese, 
er, provide a glimpse of the Bengali-Japanese 
ration efforts and voicing Asia's resentment 
Western arrogance. It was a voice which 
'a inspired during his stay. The Anglo-Indian 
dy commented upon the sudden enthus- 
by Bengali young boys for going to Japan 
y-tours encouraged by Okakura. The pan- 
eligious' conference which Okakura-delega- 
ed to bold in Japan enthused leading 
ans greatly, particularly .Rabindra Nath 
, who was enxious to attend it. l 
akura was a bird of ill-omen to the 
s in 1902-3 is borne out by Curzon's pub- 
al of “Intrigues in Asia” when he observed 
cutta had developed into a pivot of Amatic 













dh Gaya negotiations made 
T irror wrote: “Our 



















Tilak in Kesari. 


“Is the Metropolitan Bengali disloyal” ?— 
questioned the Indian Daily News of Calcutta noting 


the general trend. Constitutionalist like Naren Sen 


and Surendra Nath Banerjea were taken aback at 
the charges levelled against Caleutta Bengalis and 
replied as forcefully as they could calling it a 
fabricated charge... . m A 
SIVAJI CELEBRATION. 

The first Shivaji celebration was inaugurated in 
Calcutta in June 1902. It had established its past 
records in Poona. when in 1897 Lieut: Ayeresi and 
Rand intimately connected with plague-administra- 
tion were shot at. Tilak was arrested and was. charg- 


ed before the court for initiating the Shivaji celebra- 


tion, The Advocate-General held that “the object 
was to excite in the minds or the people a desire to 


imitate what Shivaji had done by pointing out to 
them that they would be perfectly justified, naving 
regard to what Caeser and Napoleon had dene snd 
what was done in the time of the French Revonition, 
when the opportunity arose, if they were to act in 
the same way as Shivaji did in regard to» Afzal 


Khan”. 






The case brought Poona. and Ca 
i 


When the Shivaji celebr ip Calcutta 
t 


tention- for 


BE. 








» 
ee 








ow to raise a statute to the 
cheated, robbed and sometimes- killed ther ances- 





to. discover national heroes in Shivaji and later 
m Pratapaditya, 

Swami Vivekananda passed away next month. 
dous impact th Swami created was 
the country, 

ut its intensity and qt Tere 
O province and from individual to individual To 
“Bal Gangadhar Tilak or  Mohondas Xaramchand 
Gandhi, when. they were in Calcutta for attending 
the session of the Congress, a trip to Badur Math to 
Treet the great personality was a must. But not so 
with the reforming brand of leading: Caleuttans of 
the period. And even th è of the Swami to his 
“admirer like Naren Se different, He was less 
an exponent of natio sciousness and more a 
liberal Hindu revivalist: 






be possessed supreme faith in his neticnal religion 
citly in himself, That was the secret. of the Swarai's 
outstanding success”, wrote Sen, 

SWAMI)! 


Swamiji dead was far more potent than Swamiji 
: The objective condition. in the ecuntry was 
ein “appreciating the. role of the 







ui ali 





gr ; om his own writings. And these 
writings at first v were his letters—inspiring, enthrall- 
ig and inciting. Each of these letters as it was 
published in the Udbodhan (1306 Sal) was translated 
and those who read them were: rousec. to action. 
The first of these letters was on “Natives”-—we have 
all been classed under one category, natives”. The 
second, "the. presat and future of India” — yes it 
tic is ; countrymen - = with 










uh: in the ment ceu other 
We re. acne place, changes which had. no 
edent in the Es Tagores: 1 
tan and N.N. Ghosh's Dawn Society are cases 


wami Upadhyaya ‘Brama andhav” whe had 
England tApril 1993) made no Jones about 
“The growing: and widespread feeling 
ongst my own people was thet the intro- 
_ European ‘civilisation into India cannot 
if it is allowed to. proceed without 
regard to Indian thought, Indian civilisation’ and 
Indian philosophy--and. itis useless for England to 
attempt to replace Our infinitely. older . civitisation 
by her own.’ 
Preparations tor Delhi Durber on the one hand 
and: Tilak’s prosecution. ‘on the other went: side by 
“side, How. vindictive was that prosecution and the 
sentence are evident from. this. quotation from the 
"Pioneer: “The sentence took many by surprise, The 
prison van was notin attendance and had to be sent 
tor when Tilak was handeuffed by the Armed Police 
and removed to the Yerveda Jail. 


. NAREN SEN'S CRITICISM 
he Delhi Durber le shafts of. that, time was 
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burghers of G 
outlaw, Reb Roy, who 
tors,” That banter had no effect on those who were 


d from province 


"He believed in die past, 
ef his country; he revered India's ancient teachers;. 


and truly great man that he was, he beleved impli- 









































at last he. ‘scheme ¢ Mymens 
the streets of Dacca placards: 







. iy sent for the purpose from Caleut 






said that “Mymensingh was the home 
This, the correspondent of the Mirra: 
“was as much to suggest to Maharaja of 
and others: "Be careful, my eyes are 


"Towards the end of the same moni 












NE of the most fascinating 
themes of Rajput Painting—is 
the Tlustestions of the Heroines: 
of the Drama of Love (Srin- 
gara). Originally cerived from 
the experiences of. Love, dis- 

ed and analysed in actual 
ons of life, iHustrated by 
t es of Men and Women, 
he types ater classified by our old | 
Rhetoricians. “The o old sanskrit. sringara and Rasa- 
satro—Erotios, Love-lore- odiied convene 
i i i : e ‘available i in Sanskrit 
Texts and in their Hindi recensons, nct merely as 
: academie Formulas. - but ised and testated and 


situations | ir “Love were 
es of the Aste -Nayikas,— 
yp í in their characteristics. 
‘and. 1 belled b: echnical zames,—(1y 
ATIKA (she 


expects atid yearns tor her over), SN Vasaka- 
SAYYA, "d d to return from 


ABHISANDHITA or FALAR 

quarrels with her lover and rep p 

he seeks to soften her resentment, and she repents 

when it is already too late), (5) KHANDITA (she 
, whose lord has spent the night away from home— 

and when he returns in the morning, she reproaches 
him bitterly), (6) PROSITA-PATIEA — (one 

whose lord has gone abroad, appointing a time of 

return, but has not yet returned) (7) AEHISARIKA 

(One who goes out tó seek her beloved), Seven 

names have been mentioned here. 

Besides these: recognized types, other types | are - 
illustrated in Poetry as well as in Painting. th ? N: S- 
E originally derived from the actual secu- mi m. cines ( ayikas) bey 
lar experiences of love, the so-called pkysical pas- yi Low 
sion, ‘the love of. the Flesh’, 1 is invariable sublimat- Thus in the Agamatchat Pakita, 
religious feeling. which interpretes a type of Virals Nayika who asks 
n and woman in terms of the love of elove : 
Indeed, the whole body of Hindi 
iter 














A HORT SURVEY OF EXPERIENCES 
IN WORLD W. R1 


By P. L ROY 


always had a desire to join the 
Army, but the fact that Kings 
Commissioned Rank was not 
open to Indian . barred the 
gat e c. 

- When. the War broke óut all 
my friends joined up at once 
and: those already in the Ser- 
vices, of course, went overseas 
4 felt ‘it my duty. to pla 

ot y, in their team and not la; 
use I could not he an. officer. I must 
at I was a bit of a seeker after the 
to war and 1 decided to bury my. 
War in the ranks, and prove myself to myself. 
ust at this time, I heard that “Mahatma” Gandhi 
as raising an Indian contingen went to.see 
and found it was to be “nursing” 
‘This-was not my id ing and I cid 
volunteer to join up 


pro to say 
Ith December 1914, 
“that mest select 
in the British Army. 
lonourable Artillery Comp in the: ee ‘atten 


ion of bi hae th he fio resery 


pride and” 


near the famous town of “Ypres”, In those days we 
carried on our backs, even into the ‘trenches, full 
packs, haversacks, 250 rounds of ammuni 

bottles, entrenching Tools ete. 

about 80 Ibs, plus a rifi 

on front line fatigues: and 

under rifle and MC fire 


,fire, T went up to join my 


the P-5 trenches to the Prnt of 1 
-No sooner had. 

was “eushily” 

“shrapnel”. The M, 

going to hospital, - t 

permitted me to go 

tion, to my Company in 

gold wood stripe, No, Io! 

dinally on the euff of: 


‘urinate’ on o our sp 'e socks an Al 
masks. (This was in April 19: 
rectly). We tried this, b 
spluttering, all over the pla 

little of the gas and € 
blew back over the 

in its purpose; "This 


«came into being. Th 
-was delivered throug 


io get chlorine. by shell 








e's Arse” all day and 

and body lice 

usy body. “Fumiga 

et come into existence, I was always 
e Patrol: ch one ks deii, 


at friends, He invariably led these 
ver forget him lecturing to me on 
an d, on he fire, while we were 


fe- calamity. The 


e crater in our front 


ence, when a 
E scored and 


À won 
expenses—after all chat / ey 
might be ‘non est” the next day or minute, > 


When out of the trenches, we lived in “Bivouacs” 
made of our "Wetter" sheets, just about two feet 
above the ground level, supported by slender sticks. 
We slept on half of our blankets ani the other half 
was piled one on top. e other and we slej 
together like sardines in and kept warm, We 
had a rude name for this form of sleeping which I 
cannot put into print. We. were then moved to the — 
“Ypres” salient: wher th 


of “Hooge Cha y Chi x Wi 
pied by Germans. : + 30 y ard 


"Here T received my se ond ‘wound 


and lost the best. part of 

2 gold strips on my sleeve 

was once again excused hospital, 

under treatment with the unit and rested 
So life went on. The day : 

1918 we were told that 

nice long rest out of thi 

ever, that the rest. se 


terrific: courses of stren 


expected. us to "ead t 

ete. etc, Of. Course, 

VIP treatment, but nevertheless 
“keyed up” before the fixed date 
rumoured ‘date was alread ! 
exact date till we marched 


We were told that our: 
on à par with the “Huns” an we w 
plenty of support. and that at rifi fo 


The Army leadershi had not be 
First we had the Gener, T 


attacks were made by. the 

ence to the French, so we h 

ing for o these 

American: d at the fag eni ide vw 
properly. Command under Gene 
ing came into. force. 


June, 16th, 1915 was 
hour was to be announced 


7 artillery. Then. 5 m 


we ' followed. then 
the balls, we never kn 


them again. was certa 








and beds 


orders, we 


was too good to be true and in the even- 
Hun” reply came, in no uncertain manner. 
‘bombardment-started to which, we could 
reply. It happened we heard afterwards, 
gunners han used up everything ‘they had 
tack and nothing was left to help us to 


«they always 

slowly and 

"This. extension 

reported to 

aken. It was these 
'nozzle” the. liquid fre 


5 Lancashires, : 


them in the 


So just after the sun set, wW 
over the "Top". and crawled 
1000 yards up the old burnt out tren 
dead bodies of the poor old “South L 


ed-for a mere prestige issue, 
which was quite a common thing, in those days. 


The Gordon Highlanders took over from us 
end we were taken out for a long needed rest, 
away back—to do guards duties at C.H.Q. and to 
receive new drafts of men from England and be 
refitted: Many of our senior mem T 
being sent to England to be commi 
im other units. GEQ. had re 
officers were being wasted in the 
and other similar units. 
tried his damndest best for mi se, the 
no hope, He had not been to India, I was by now a. 
Corporal and the Colonel could not understand why 
Y should not be treated on par. 


Returning to the front, we went into action 
with “Churchills” Royal Naval Brigade, who wore 
beards and used nautical terms e.g. "Sick Bay” for 
MI room. Nevertheless they were 8 Very tough 
crowd, Aye! Aye! E : 


Into the “battle of Beaumon 
go with them. The newly inven 


e. 
the Germans, who were to 
cd. After “Beaumont Hamel 
at the Battle of “Gavrel 

the 2nd. battle of Arras 

and consolidating all our g 
Gavrelle, two of our office 
and Capt, “Bill” Haines werg i 
and Capt. Samuels was awarde 
IMC surely a record for 


“EL, ROY KI 


1t was at Arras : 
strangely enough fr 


d in reaching — 
Battle of. 


Major Balcombe-B 





























d hel T n Lieutenant. 1 
demobilised and they called it in those 
days, very soon after the war ended and my Army 
career ended. My story must now be eut short be- 
cause four years of still vivid memories of the happy 
days in the H.A.C, would require a book to des- 
cribe. -I apologise for reaching even then so long an 
essay and the happy memories of the great and last- 
ing friendships I made in the H.A.C and thank my 
< military mentors for instilling into me— 
CUL Discipline. — 
.2. Team work, LN . 
3. How to grin and bear hardship of all kinds, 
4. To take and to give orders, 
5. To understand the “under dog”, and 
6. The great qualities inherent in the common 
or garden soldier, ` 


Above all the great great “Espirit de corps” 
found so generally in the Services and among the 
ORs—the wonderful “comarderie” which develops 
among war comrades, such as a “Tommy” in a cock» 
ney Battalion, who was on our left flank in a trench, 
adjacent to ‘ours, just before a “zero” hour—he 
produced some tea and said to me “Ave a cup of 
Tea”, Iwas blue with funk. but I had the tea. 


To other Units we were fondly known as the 
Gents of the H.A.C. and we often heard the friendly 
banter of “Ats orf to the Gentlemen.” when we 
passed another unit. 1 learnt more in the Ranks 
» ua an understanding than I learnt at school 

Or eo oe en a 


The words of one of our H.A.C. scngs describe 
the espirit de corps-—-good fellowship ef the Regi- 
ment, so well, that T must quote it, . ' 


** “We are "Fred-Karno's army, 
No god-damned use are we, 
We cannot fight, but we can sing 
_» The Noble HAC. . 
> But when we get to “BERLIN” 
we" The Kaiser he will say, 
Boch! Hach! Mien Gott ^. 
«es What.a damned fine lot. 
Are the men oj HAC? 





^ In addition to our own musical compositions, 


there were many other songs, the most famous 
being “Mademoiselle from Armentieres” “Old Sol-- 


diers never die," -Bolocky Bill” and that famous ~~ 


song, deseribing the Quarter Master. the R.S.M. ete. 
the chorus being sung with gusto "I knew where he 
^is" the last verse being about the battalion, the 
chorus being: - : 

E know where it is 

. Hanging on the old barbed wire, 








< Poe seenem, Poe seen’em _ l 

., Hanging on the old barbed wwe = 
«conclusion, the memories of. marching miles 
and miles in army boots, over cobbled roads in cold 
and damp rainy. winter weather upto the knees in 
mud and slush. never dry, with wet "soggy leather ` 
jerkins, dripping tin. hats which hardly ever fitted 
one’s head, but if one ever lost one's tin hat one 
felt completely. unprotected, 








ki 





vin 
ob. 


The slowly growing terrific fei 
in one's ears of the “Jack Johnson" 
of shells, roaring like trains and 


away, was a pretty "bloody" j 
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MENTAL 
THE ARABS 


By SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 


F we study the Indian music who sometimes used to compose songs in praise of 
in its true historical perspec- the Kings, and sing them before the Royal courts. 
‘tive, it will:be an indispensa- Mr. Christianowitch has stated that in the early 

ble part of our study to know time, the music of the Arabs “was a sort of recita- 

atleast the fundamentals of tive with light refrain’. While speaking about the 
music of the Arabs and the poetic rhythm of the ancient Arabs, Prof. Salvador- 

Persians, because many mate- Daniel has said that from the very beginning, the 

rials of music of those two poetic rhythm was evidently applied to music among 


ancient nations were introduc- all the nations of the world, to whom the words ‘to 
ed by the Persian and Muhammedan scholars and say' and 'to sing! meant the same thing. In the 
poets, during the reigns of the Mughal and Pathan chapter of the ‘Chromatic Modes of the Arabs', Prof. 
Rulers, So we shall deal briefly with the essential Daniel has mentioned : “Shall we say like- others 
féatures of the musical system of the Arabs in this that we must allow for poetic exaggeration in 
present article, to give an idea of its form and accounting for these wonders, and that the chief: 
nature. effects of music were due to poetry, to that Greek 


The pursuit of knowledge of music was current language, whose accents were so sweet that ‘to 
in Arabia even before the advent of Hazarat speak’ and ‘to sing’ were the same thing. The his- 
Muhammed, the founder of the divine Islamic faith. torian Stabo has also admitted that ‘to say’ and “to 
The Arabian-flute was held in high esteem in Greece sing” meant the same thing. : 

at the time of King Manandara. It is said that many In India, in the Vedic times, we also’ find the 
musicians and artistes of instrumental music went references of patha (to recite the mantras or rics) 
to Mecca from Greece and Rome, and devoted them- and gana (to sing the mantras or rics) in different 
selves to various types of work under the Arabs. Vedic literature. The word pathya, that occured in 
(1) Just as in India, the Brahmanas used to recite the Ramayana and other mythological and classical 
the mantras and sing the samaganas in the remote literature, signifies also both ‘reading’ and ‘singing’. 
Vedic days, so, in the like manner, the musicians Some of the scholars have again differentiated the 
of ancient Arabia used to recite and sing the recitative ric-stanzas from the musical ones, as they 
Jays, set to different tunes. Even in ancient tin:es, say that the former implies mere utterances of the 
Baghdad, was a great centre of musica] culture. words of the mantras or rics without tones, whereas 
Many kinds of dresses were meant to be worn by the latter connotes the idea of singing with tones. 
the musicians and dancers for the recital of dance, . But from the true perspective of the Vedic songs, it 
song and instrumental music. Harun-al-Rashid can be said that both patha and gana, of the 
himself was a great patron of the Arabian music In mantras or ric-stanzas, are accompanied with the 
786-809 A.D. Dr. H. G. Farmar has stated that the "musical tones (number of the tones may vary), and, 
early Arab musicians or artistes were possibly of therefore, they substantially connote the same thing 
the wandering minstrel type like the Calendars, and idea, 

who have been described in the Arabian Nights. f 

They were poets and composers as well. In ancient According to the historians, the term, mooseeka 
India, Egypt and Rome, wandering minstrels were for ‘music’? was derived from the Greek language. 
also found. In India, in the age of the Ramayana Prof. Hammer-Purgstall maintains a different view, 
(400 B.C.), we find that the wandering Bards and has said that originally the word, mooseeka was 
like Lava and Kusa used to recite or sing the derived from the Persian language, and then it was 
Ramayana-gana, with the application of seven pure introduced to the Greek one. In fact, Prof. Hammer- 
jatiragas, different murcchanas, sthanas and rasas Purgstall does not admit the Greek influence on the 
and bhavas (aesthetic sentiments and moods), and e e eie a t i ti tiii 
Valmiki has described it in the fourth canto of the (1) Sir S. M, Tagore: The Universal History of Music 
Ramayana. There were also other Sutas and Bhats (1896), p. 100. 
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-211ph A -) 
| reece had been annexed by 
armies, and Caliph, who was surrounded 
at hi court by poets, litterateurs and scientists, now 
commended translations of the works. of che Greeks, 
ine those of music", But Profs, Lane and 
t accept this view-of Mr. Salvador. 

> Says Prof. Lane, th: 


part y from Greek, 


treatises”, Prof. 
be -ittle doubt 


e musica al theory. and prac- 


In the eyes and. ears. 


The forms of musica] compositions of the Arabs 
were various. Their nashid was originally a nasal 
psalming and it was, in “the tune of -Farabi, 
“unrhyt b „Tater it was rhythmic. The, basit 

acter, and it was a wocal piece 

prelude (tariqa); although it 

: imposing rhythms. The darb 

ition, in which two rhythmic modes 

were to be found in the Kull=al-durub, and the 

Kull-al-nagham, which. impiled, respect-vely, the 

use of all the rhythmic modes and all the melodic 
in sequence, (3) 

The names of the notes or tones of music 
of the. Arabs were like the Indian Vedic ones. 
The names. of the seven (five.to seven) notes that 
were used in the Vedic samaganas, were: first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and severth, which 


mean. prathama, dvitiya, tritiya, chaturtha, poncha- 


“ma, sastha, and saptama (the alternative names of 


the last two notes were atisvarya and krusta). The 
names of the Arabian notes were: Jek (C^, Du(D); 


Si (E), Tschar (F), Peni (G), Schesch (A) and 
Helf (B-flat). - (4). The seven notes of the musie 


of the Arabs were again divided into seventeen semi: 


or mücro-tones ; ; such. as, 


"n 
modes in the music of the Arab 
They speak of four principal and eigh 
modes, Besides, there are six. more- 
result of inter-mixture of the prin ipal 
sidiary modes, and, th 


music, and when, itis said that Alluyah intro 
Persian tunes in the Arabian tune, he was rep 
ed, as the experts of the Arabian musie CO] 
that by introducing’ Persian tunes, it 
poor and weak, : 


It has been said before that at 
used 4 principal + 8 subsidiary 
modes == 18.in.total But. when t i 
of the. Arabs "was more stematised and 1 


Arabic maka 
pond to thats. or 
Indian. music, a 


1294), _ princi 

magamat Gig eta 
secondary modes, called awazat (sing—awa: 
are stated to be. n later origin than 


_ modes. The bra 


g—far), which later 1 
popular, ^ were practised by the Arabs tthis 


G. 
; The seven. notes or tones of Indian músic are also divided into. ‘twenty-two subtle 
microtones . (shutis), instead of seventeen (as found in the system of Arabian. music). The ar 


. ment of the microtones in the Indian systems (the current one) is: 
1. 23.58. 4 5.6 8 9 ID 11 12 : 


SR Ge Me 


€ neia ote D E (FP 


14 46 aT 18 19 230 


G A I 
The. «differences in number of the semi-tones of the seven tones of both Arabian and 


systems of music are: 
Arabie 
3 — one 








Abu-Salik,. 5 j e 
: igh: e Arabs with 
vidi: d Zirat ee Hi pyar, Zenkula, modes of the Jews, as forwarded by A. 
awi, uaaini, m aan Farmar says that there were eight genres 
T: Kuwasht, Kardaniyya, Nauruz, rhythm which can. be Md as “mod 
Salmak, Maya, and Shahnaz, (8) 


g further of the Arabic modes Dr, 
: "In Al-Andalus and North Africa, . 
modal system appears to have been different - 
practised in the East, * * According to the 
al-raghamat. al-thaman treatise, there were 
f rincipal mòdes (usul), viz -Di 
num and Maya, x) t 


| P g: h 

Ramal al-dil, ‘Iraq al-arab, Muiaunab dt Wi * 
al-dil, Rasd al-dil and Istihla] al-iil istinct eye 
ZAIDAN : Hijaz al-kabir, Hijaz al-masnriqui, repeated ad. 
"Ushshaq, His.., Isbahan, Zaureukand the music”. 


(sie), music of the 
MAZMUM : Ghariba, al-husain, Mashriqi l ; le = Al. 
was oraprlsed 


and Hamdan 
MAYA” Ramal a amaya, Inqilab aleamal, fol 
Husain, and Rasd. : 


While discussing the dlatonie modes cf the. 
Arabs. Mr, Salvador-Daniel has mentioned about 


Regarding them, he has sail that 
ie scale can serve as a starting note 
usie of the Arabs, they 


; the Arabs contains four- 
teen, a d emo them, ams pa modes cee Waly : ent beat 
four principal modes like Irak, Mezmoum, Edreil i 
and Djorka, He has seid: consecutive X without. th 
(1) The Irak mode ‘corresponds to the ‘Dorian’ 
.. mode of the Creek and the First Tone’ of the plain- 
. song, having. for its base, 
ezmoum mode corresponds zo the 
the Greeks, and the Third. Tone” 
p ing E for its base >. 
deem vs Edzeil mode corresponds to the Phry- 
gian mode of the Greeks, and the ‘Fifth Toe of 
plain song, having F for its base, ; 
5 (4) The Djorka mode corresponds to the *Aeo- 
(" lian’ mode of the Greeks (some call it the Grave ^ 
' Lydian), and the ‘Seventh Tone’ of plain song, - 
having G; for de base. Thi fourth mode is grave 
: and serious, 
T similar modes which 
jon of the tetrachords, © 
tica! hien, on. which they are- 


ch. corresponds to the 
eeks, and the ‘Second 

for its base. 
which corresponds to the 
he Greeks, and the “Fourth 


.. (7) The Meia mode, Which corresponds to the 
Hyper-Phry ' mode 





in the. An- 
identified it 





^ Alterno 
Sunset . 
Night-end 
Before night 
prayer 
¿Fishes Morning 


Copricorn | 
Water-carrier 


Arabs mostly prefer. 


cone, and their 
ow thei 


‘abs are more fond 
mus an the serious one, 
Arabia arrange. mu ; i 

performances in the Open courtyar, 
on or special occasions 


x 


opinion that the music of 
by the Persia the 
c, and, in turn, the P 


While sp 
nents im general, 


+ 


played in Egypt, 


ja, Asia Minor, | 


ed lyres and 
harp by a term 
ow; the Greeks 
signate the long 


“word for the 


hrygian, Phoe- 
nician to the various ; "indeed, they 
had not a single Hellenic term for their instruments 
and repeatedly attributed them to: either Crete or 


Asia.” (10 


tabs, It has 
their sys 


4 _ from other countries, Indian mu 


their name: 


Ar 


Temote past had trade and cultur 
relations among them, and these relations ‘were th 
medium or means for interchanging. their ideas. 
well as materials of culture and civilization, In tl 
Prehistoric times, Mohenjo-daro and Har. 
people had trade communieation with the peopl 
distant countries by land’ and sea, In the class 
period too, there was interchange of ideas and 
fure between India and other countries, So. 
Arab and other ancient nations probably borrov 


many materials of music and other things- 


India, and India also took many materials of cu 


‘the Kucek ig like th 
iddie cleft, etc, But 


Cf. The Rise of Music in the ancient World, East an 
West (1940, p68. 





KASHMIR.—Trekking way to Amarnath : Inset : Tushar Lingam, snow- 


covered, —Photo by Golok den. 





are concluded 
nit confer- 
l agreements 


njugal lite, leaving in 
ho, band or the 
: the blame 


Te may iprovecbi 
et but. ies 


WHO IS THE AGGRESSOR ? 


As in War, so in conjugal. strifes and skirmishes, 
the point as to who. is the real aggressor will ever 
remain a moot point, Even if on.oath,. mone of the 
contending parties will eyer tell the tr uth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. J: woald put the 
er er- in- a most embarraš: ng posit mand . his 

F d E i x dr x. 


humorous: 

The theme: 0 
itself but the human 
has not lost a dot.o 
been repeated. time: 





he most widely read j : 
tents used to be as rich in their variety as 
: i ind lighter veins. 


dn dts issue of Ashara, 1280 


the prés 


nb b 
eu we are of late being put. to in 
iti “The men-folk have become 


1 d.i peces Uo 
ur “of the husbands, this woes has been - 


We have already prepared a draft of the 


nial Penal, Code and sent a representation ' 


wernment of India. along with a copy of 
When every section of the people is 
guard its rights and privileges, there 
éason why ours should not tected? 
is soon expected to 
seeking the hospitality of 
a Darshan im order to a à 
the husband fraternity.” 


onsisted | of twenty-seven clauses 
wealed the sparkling humour of the 
was none else: Steet ankim Chandra 


ial C ) efractory 
nd others who disobey A “supreme 
of Woman, it is hereby “enacted . * The 


> 


n_n > / 


Ad 


phe TE ET 


Capital bulla 1 
definitions of husband. and wife are equ 
ing. Whereas. a husband would 
moving and moveable p perty at the 
posal of a. woman, and would, i 
have no will of their own, a w wife would be a woman - 
having the right of property in a husband, the right 
of property including the right. of flagellation. And 
what is ‘the married state’? The married state would 
be the state of penance into which men voluntarily 
enter for sins committed in a previous life! 


“PUNISHMENTS 


Punishments for any violation of the 
be imprisonment, transportation, mi o 
tude and forfeiture of pocket m 
serious offences, the imprisonme 
but rigorous imprisonments would i 
ment accompanied by hard words, | 
prisonment. would. be confinement within. the- four. 
walls of.a bed-room or within the four walls ofa 
house. Punishments prescribed for minor offences 
of the husband would be contemptuous silence on the 
part of the wife, angry frowns, tears and. Jamenta- 
tions and unrestrained scoldin, 


: wife, There was provision also 


ment' which would mean that 

away to her paternal roof, or to. some 
house, with the. intention, o not 
hurry?’ 


NO TOLERATION OF ABI 


dt was quite likely ‘the 
docile by nature and recone 
misery of the married life to 
no, they had been consigned, 
able husbands might be Suse 


ou! 
to penal measures in the nterests of. the wives, But 
the definition of abetment “A 
pérson abets the doing [o 
first, instigates, persu 

husband to commit. that 


company during its com 
would be liable to the sam 
pak andi all ala ig ] 





Se retary to Socie y. 


mental Rights « of Wom 
4 and) 


“wives also 
poured poli- 
a) e ; 
e» 


egiince io any 
£uilty of in- 
eving clause. 





WT AKBUL brought t the letter fron mt 
M He ikir been to the houdhur 


á iding The 
handed it to ‘him and he brought it t 
Rajmohan was h nging we 
zontal bamboo. > poles in : 
ren 


deliver 


and a maid 


i g out the 3ut ; 
ad recently. under- 








cash pore then take A d my To 
at once." . 


"AIL gt m 


sight was a rickets 
. sionally flapping’ its tail 
a. Breathless. from 
‘his wife, “Get up, 5 
quick" Am 
Fatima stared a h T 


"When 
“utensils 





s was searching for y est the H 
gr He saw Makbu 

"What's hing. haste for, man?” He would he budge a ‘step. from here. H 
hones ‘after him, "Who is it? Oh, Yakub! ing guard on all he bas—the wicked 
Would you come with me for a minute. Come on can M d live à a 
quick. Fl make you a fishing ed Iter hurry , ea 
now.’ " E 


Makbul held his hand and: resumed running, 
When: he arrived at Rajmohan's. house the old 
an had brought the: bed out in the yard, Makbul 
put the money near his feet. “Here you are, 
Taster", he- said. "Here's your money.” 


aed to g 
mean that really. It's much better. 
thing rather than snatch i t People 
Isn't. that. right ? 


that beautiful piece of : 
mere fifty rupees. It was unbelievable. Raj 
never sold as muet. ns.a b of 
Said Sarat, “Are you gone off y 
I would have given you a 


Gedu Munshi went. a Step. ahead SN 
this nonsense, I would have paid two hun 
M jn tegi you ask me sir?” 


I wouldn't cheat you, master." 
Rajmohan chased him. out 
you be off’ Mridha. Take wh; 
die. I haven't sold anything y 
to sell a single as long asi a 
They slunk. away, intimi 
has gone off his head, they : 
selves. Imagine: living in this desert 
children and srandchiüdren, 
to this end. 
. When t 


lt was quite a bargain brother, this bed would have 
fetched at least two hundred rupees, | tell you 


, ‘What. do 1 want money for ? Take the bed. 
ow it into the river. I have got nothing | to 
AU. Said Rajmohan.: Makbu] said, “H it 
een your own I would have asked for it. Since 
, this belongs to the mistress being a gift from her vices Were n 
. parents I must pay for it. Please take fhe money insisted on. 
' on her behalf and send it to her, master.’ ' 
words struck the old man like an arrow. 
“wasn’t his property, Ashima had made 
ite clear in her letter, every line of which 
like a poisonous shake, o 





P nd put new ones,’ 
: Makbul: said, * 


with me", 
But M 
hardly a soul 
ting: he sent Kalu fo. fetch Makbul, listen 
"Come. He said. he was. Bee now, he house. 
The whole a are: 
Canals surrounded 
on the other, I 
lems stood Uke islat 
walked up to a bar: 


From. the bel of 
the notes Makbul had 
he had a new fiver 
he:said, "There's & 
buying sweets for 
Makbul had un ; 
start. He kept his blodd-si 
mohan. Tall, squarc«e 
man with long bush: 
The beard: he wore ny 
Rajmohan felt uneasy. H 
"Don't be scared- master", Makbul ga ea short 
leugh. “Pm not goi : 
an: old man and Ber 


i "AD right, al 1 
b, winter is 


it will come o hack n 
vour Pakistan, but 
. Governors. 


-When he was sone Fatima. came out. "Why. did 








o Fatima was surprised: She ‘said. | bash*utly, Yon 
that to the old man? Do you have no shame ?” 
Id: d not answer. He was enjoymg h!s own 





lized. that this was not the nature 


w Fatima rea 
: par, had with. the master, that 









he was only teasi EC 
“Well, if your wife means: so much to vou then 
why are you gone erazy over this Ded of his? Why 
don't you give it back to whom it belongs ? ? He isn’t 
3 straightforward person, Who's going to stop him if 
he wants to do mischief ? When I think cf the child- 
cen L tremble with fear. inside my heart," said 





VE way to talk a She said shyly You have 
the eyes of—" she could mot find an apt comparison. 
+, Makbul laughed end said ""They.are the eyes: of 
a young man, Fati, that’s the way they are, they look 
at injustice and glow in anger, they glance at young 
and beautiful things and admire” 
“A couple of days later Makbul was-called agam 
t Rajmohers house. In the: spacious ‘north verendah 
two carpets were spread with smoking parapherna- 
ba on the floor and two separ ate water pipes for 
Hindus and. Muslems. 

. AU the caste. Hindus. having. left the village 
those whe remained were low born and dark-—most 
cf them were obliged to Rajmohan, In some way or 
cther—he had helped them in adversity. Among the 
Hindus were Sarat Sheel Mursri Mondal, and Fatik 
Karmakar, Nibaran Raiak. The Musiims present 
W Chadan Mridha, Badan Sikdar and Gedu 
Munshi. 


No sooner had Makbul arrived on the scene Gedu 
Munshi began with sn air of self-imposed superi- 
ority “Phat wasn't quite fair, son of. the Shekh. All 
genilemen have left but only the old mas- 
ould not tear-our tes. He. still loves us more 

1 g else. We still Eu his Hand, vet bis 





























































*É took money’ 
a think fifty Tupees 


hundred or give 
. The H indu 


oes 
is late already 
Sarat. Sra: 





jaddy and 
tand the. co 


planted it 
his son, At lea; 


re fe 
Of change with. 
firm on the ances- 


“property went. 
with pride. 


he could not dévise ways to punish him, so 
tried meaner tactics. He "used to buy 
er of milk from Makbul, n 
d he asked Wahed for h 
went. to the length of 
to work ior hin 
to. 


e- manual job 


X. e 
itched Rajmohan, 
alu said, “The son of 
i Now he'H starve 
utwit: you-—what 


. man? 


mind, but did not 


of nuts. i 


In due time it came to Rajmohan's knowledge, - 
He cursed and threatened to call the police, then 
employed a.local lad to watch over his garden, 


His hunt for food made 
Usually rainy season is 
Price of rice and cereals go u 
But this was the worst year of all. The 
was over, the paddy season hasn't start 
were water-logged, nobody had a handful t 

Now that his small savin s Were gone in pur- 
chasing the. four-poster,. Makbul was absolutely 
broke. At home his wife ‘constantly quarrelled, the 
children went wild. -Fatima some! imes boiled bits 
of rice with wild roots or caught shr ps using her 
sari as q net. : a E i 
| One day. Kalu came to visit. 


Low are you all?” 


"This made Makbul pucker his. 
right, how are you, rich servant of t 


Kalu lost no time in disclosi 

his visit." "The master is Bow. Y 

ten more, só-why don't you co: 
Makbul almost sprang on. hi 

out of my house. 1f I see you around : 

such filthy words Pll break your "legs, 
Kalu left but was soon followe 


, Chadan Mridha and unshi 





Makbul looked. fondly at her then. sa 
for a woman h de 


; m the 
“Wh must we starve 


hac: gone out, 
ge ready: to 


are. you 





ently anto. the room, 
1 fever. ` He : Was even 





fear that I would 

ough. the whole: 

vod could not get a berth 
tH the- last 


E a “fo night's 
y ri ent. pit 





olutely irreleva S 
k are you Tending, 





g these two i s dagpened the most 
m in mv Hte. 


bu ked as grave. as 
face. darkened all the. more 


am 
.twelve years, My mother 
in my infancy, The richest 
a y ived in.Caleutta, He had a 
great affection for he year in which I lost 
my father he came 


: to Caleutta he was Very 
From then on I lived 


i E all family. He end his son 
were the sole members of the family, The gentle- 
was a widower, his wife having died long ago. 
à e by about fve years. I 

E nda—for Niren was. the 
: e of his son—pas: he Matriculstion: Exami- 
nahon in the very year T came ive with them. 


“Nirenda’s. father soon sent me to school, Every- 
one in the Tiouse. was fond of rie, but. Nirenda. could 
not stand me at att do ‘not know why, He never 
expressed his dis 

iffi fand his. attitude from 
They. had a big three-storied house 

inside a Wide compound. 1 lived in e small room 
irenda lived in the best room 


When Nirenda was at home ~ 


d him se pulously. en he went out I 
sigh of relief and moved abcut the house 


"Ni renda's father's hame was Sh bnath | Babu, 
eculated in thal hj and shares. 


: of. ola, In. those 

ly very rich. people could afford to keep a 
ear... Shibnath Babu had two motor cars— 
if and poer for his son, Nirenda 


-wed Parul 
house she was just fifteen years old an 
sixteen. I had left the school and 


da vie disk ‘ked “he 
iat was why Paruldi 
f ath Babu and N 
office. I lose count cf the days 1 
my: clas and. Jos ‘hours 1 spent in: 


ever she di 
as she was 
she change 
day, but I 


XE i 
up for tea, 
extreme d 


"Those five years. I pas di 
in a state of hypnosis and Oa) 


‘dreamland, 


“The spell broké after 1 Ave: years 
expected, forget su «One day, as Iw 
5 Paruldi sent for 

















































-She then put à Calcutta after. Lg £ 

"nane sy and natural voice, was as. unexpected as it 

came home dead drunk last night and Biju dear, I wish to se 

ard as he could. Do you know why? Do, please, come’. 
with you is. . She could say no ^as £ 

at once buried “he face in her bed and when her letter turned p. 


perplexed. when I noticed her adi ri 
Mitter Road. 






y feet was. veng and Caleutta only day before 
heeling round. T did not go. 1 went to Ramesh Matt 
room. My boo s s and clothes remained and began to- É 
ft. down the road sever 
number of the house. 
was sitting. on. a 


the first five « or six years 1 was. on the Paga site footpath.. 


job. ome, 


wearing. "blouse 


have now e veriking that a. Paruldi's eyes whien ha 


even tenor of life, “But, 3» I shan't “Darkness was. slowly thickening, - ‘A fe 

s away the gas lamp had been lighted. I stood there 
transfixed: before her- ar ked on not knowing 
what to say or do. Cou e be my Paruldi 7 ? Was 
T awake or dreaming ?- 






"I sat down beside her on that. unclean pave- 
ment.  Paruldi .wept-and tears flowed down. her. 
cheeks. ‘So you have come. after all, Biju, she. 
said. - T. have lost everything—my husband, 
house; my car. My: cnly son also went to war 
never returned. Ido not know what has happened 
to him. I am a maid-servant there in that house. 
I get two meals.a day and only seven rupees aso 
wages. 







"It seemed that I had lost my power of Speeeli z 
Something kept gnawing at my heart strings and I 
could not freely breathe, To what a state she had > 
been reduced—my Paruldi! How. could eli 
that she was the same old 'Paruldi ? $n 


"Paruldi could fiot. be. with me for long. . 
feared that the mistress of the house might take . 
her to task if she came in late... Before I left I told... 
her that I would come again and that she must: be — 
ready with her bag a and baggage. She must: come: to 
live with me. : 


"Yesterday, I went to. Ramesh _ “Mitter ; d 
again. I found no one in the place where Paruldi - 
was to wait for me. 1 knocked. at the door of the 
hoüse where she worked. The master of the house 
came out and I asked him if any one of the name 
of Parul worked in bis house, . 


“The man. looked agape at me for a 
seconds and then said, 3 
that she still works in my househol 
over by a lorry about five days back. We 
to a hospital where she di E wW 

she had a relation. 



















Sunand c cams at last. 
to yat room. of Amita 


night. Amita tossed in her bed 

and she did not get g wink of 

*. sleep. She could see through 

> window panes a square blue sky with patches of 

cloud floating. "The doors of the reom "were 
simply. elosed - Bat ^ were not bolted, 


“Amita was prightened and is stadia upon her bed, 
‘Was it the devit'of a dream Y thought Amita, No. 
She. cl arly saw his most. As smi ling face. 


g face was stu therei: She could even 

ew drops of tears: glistening at the corner of 

is eyes, Sunand's slow voice broke. the stony 

silence of the room. I accept” defeat Amita. I have 
come io confess, he said. e 

inued after a pause, ‘I am leaving this 

place--my a y a morning: Would you 

lke 





na ppr 
was through renunciation. He learnt to 
‘ew wants and desires; It sounds strange 
man of thirty whith Sunand was, . Sef- 
as stamped on his face. His eyes half 
h heavy eyelids were always fixed towards 


> village: was never ni gardly in. extending 
ity to a visitor ally to. a devotee of 
unand's category. Amita’s r brother, Joyanta 
harge of serving him on the first day of his 
"Joyanta Amita cleaned “the house 


ed thetr best. to make it comfortable ior 


Ami b ought with her Tis and green vege- 
abl milk, butter and other materials required for | 


(08 ihe day, wh 


Once, twice—time and again | 
this man as if she saw. à 
pure, for the first time 


and greeted Amite a 
embarrassed to see wha 


üght for him. 
He smiled and Said E 


ch? The 


Since is : 
to the family of } other 
teacher, | Her ister-i -law 


Tt isa virtue of. 
the se who have. ren 


at day Amita used. to 
ery frequently, specially 
: felt t depressed. 
dt was after With a very heavy 
Amita silently : The. harsh 
treatment of her sister-in-law depressed | her that 
day. She stood before Sunand, 


Sunand greeted ner with a. smile 
was there in his smile? ~ 


The ripples from . “Sunand's sm 
strokes drove away the depression from 
(oc Take your. seát. Why so untimely 7 T said 
Sunand in his usual low voice. Instead of giving 
any reply Amita asked, ‘What will you take today?’ 
“Rice and boiled’ vegetables’ came: the. Short 
reply. 
— Would you mind itl cook fo: 
Sunand—‘I don't allow anyo 
food.’ 
‘Amita blushed but persisted, 
sinner ?' TON E 
«Y did not mean it'. Replied Sunan 
taken a vow to cook my food myself o 
_ Amita suddenly stood up. with 
and went out burriedly. 
Sunand was a little surprised, but did not cate 
much for the exit of Amita. in such a ma 


Sunand devoted most of his tiny 
tation. His: mind was in search. o 
which is attained by the realisation of - 
self. He cannot allow his mind to waver. © 
The cottage, Sunand, lived in, was surrounded 
by mangoe and cocoanut groves (As garden 
with blooming “Bel”. and “Rajan 
thé entrance of the premises. . 
cleanliness : was in the: air of the he 








| and went out of th 
: he' herm g 








. NE have cor 
interval..and,, Bay. 
melt oo 








u anged ina shart time. 


E as: decided that they. would go round 

e place.in a boat and see the jungles on the river 
utside the reserved area. Here they might 
g worth hunting, at any rate it would 
ribwhile. excursion, 


They hired a big country boat, rather a barge 









with five members cf the crew. ‘Immediately after 

tui iey started from ba. After covering 

miles fhe barge reached the confluence of a river 

otherside of which is the Reserve forest. So 

they. kept to this side of the river bank. They also 

: “Two giri neighbours who joined them 

brought a gramophone, a stove, and other cooking 
paraphe nella... 


e two girls occupying. the back portion of the 
ed gramophone and prepared tea and tit- 
he front part Ruchira chose a comfortable 













place for herself. She sat there, sometimes knitting 


and often looking away with. wonder in ber eyes, 
towards the wild) vegetation over the river. bank, 
She was tastefully dressed and on her neck was 
glittering a fine necklace, under which: swung, like 
a pendant. near the centre of her chest, the tiger's 
nail now. fixed to the necklace, Himangsu noticed 

: thought that she must have liked it, and 
the ore attached it to: the necklace as a Keepsake. 


He also noticed that Ranadeb was unusually 

nd quiet now, not jolly and boisterous 
f fellow when he stayed with ‘them at Madhu- 
pur a féw years ago. 


Ranadeb was engrossed with. his “binocular, 
looking for something inside the bushes and jungles. 
But there was nothing visible except the dense 
forest of Sundri and Garan and Hantal and Keori 
trees of various shapes and sizes. entangled with 
each other. Nothing really worth so much atten- 











zs Himangsu felt very awkward.. ` On one side 
us , 0n the other Ranadeb, both Were quiet for 
diffe ent reasons. He had expected Ruchira. to 
‘enliven the party, suitably entertain their guest, 
keep him always engaged, and to encourage him to 
tell ‘stories of his adventures, He himself tried in 
vain to do it. Strangely, Ranadeb preferred to 
` fecount only stories of his failures inviting taunts 
from Ruchira. 





He remembered having heard from him a similar 
story of unsuccessful attempt when they were at 
: Madhupur. News reached him "that a . deadly 
leopard had become a terror to a village, snatching 


away cattle from inside the pens almost every night. 


Ranadeb went to the place with his gun and sat on 
a machan over a tree, keeping as bait a dog tied 
under the tree, waiting for the leopard. When the 
beast “appeared he :sgnalled his attendant to flash 
the torch and raised the trigger to shoot at the first 
opportunity, but just then somebody made a sound 
and the leopard vanished before the\ trigger was 
down. 

As the time Ranadeb narrated this story, 
Ruchira sympathetically consoled him saying that 
failures are the steps to success in life. Now there 
is a complete change in her attitude. She seems to 
have become vindictive towards him. For what? 


 rmnust find so 







Obviously, he had fet insulted, Hi y bp 


catch fish: from | 
The sun has 









































ehallow muddy wa 
Ranadeb, quite alert, 
d at the edge of the 
nless, watching. 


Finding him in this position Ruchira e 
him and said in mock seriousness-—'No no, 
enjoyment of sight won't do. Now y 
use your skill and hunt something, at least 
up the pr e, We are all expectin 

> target for your gun. L 
are those monkeys hanging from the br 
What about them ?” 


Everybody laughed. at this, but Ranadeb 
silent, 


The night beca 
head, The experien maj! 
him and asked him to side, The ‘a 
spot him and jump overboard from e ban 
peo le. never utter pe name of tiger 
hem. as "animal". : 


But Ranadeb 
hé is, now and t 
five batteries, cl i exposing the 
forests. up. to a distance. ; 

The peculiar bray of a ‘deer’ was 
somewhere. The torch moved. atound 
was fixed ata p 
horns was discovered there--no, not one, 
them. very close. to each other. They were 
by the focus of the light and stood stunned, 
with wonder. ajhis understood the s 
and slowed the boa "S speed. EN 





remained there m 















: ‘Himangsu 
her. rude 
At other 


eply. But now not a word escaped her lips. 
iekled down her: cheeks 


houting an insulting w word to him, ‘in the 
ce of all those people, Chhi 


The A was "not. lit. 

ious night. It 

nd water was 

babbling 

was eos. attentively as if it has 

y | her secret heartache, 

ike to flow out ina rush. She was 

in the house and all was quiet except this 
$ound and her inner heart-beat. 

he was ‘recounting’ in her mind the whole. his- 

of the incident that had happened at Madhupur 

w years back. She was then newly married. 

Madhupur they vere at "extreme outskirt by 

de of the narrow river. The place was very 

nly a few. Christian families lived. there in 

> Beyond the river nothing. was 

d ‘paddy fields. Their qonjugal. life had 


ése circumstances, one. day Ranadeb: «for the 
time came in their midst on invitation. As on 
occasion, so then, she, vidly. remembered, 
entered with a gur nging.at the back 


itcase in hend, the face D! up with a 


‘smile. Ruchira was taken . aback! She 

ith astonishment . at - his extraordinary 

re. How tall, strait and stately! She 
hi 


but it was du 
sense: ^ 
Night ad 
But there 
uneasily, | 


. other room Th 


thought of clo 





called for his : 
was nowhere. nea ab : 


But young 
the sehol an 


year ago she tor 
for superiorit i 
its, 


ising prices 
und which 


T — You; Nina—the: class. teacher S rama 
asked: 


Her ia the morning A 
igh price of Hah, ga: vegetables, 


Nina, her egoism got 
|n. ‘idiot. tia 


dec Cher “owen : 





gman. A frequent visitor 
also chose medical line as his career. 
ig had an eye a bis And in his heart 


go the. E igh 
ila was. having her daily round 


y 
had been away to school and Susana 


- is mercantile €, 


— Nina, Pradip jokingly. said, do you notice 


He has become very grave. today. Is it 


nt Rina at. -home ? 


2;  replied--that is obvious. Face is an 
It betrays the feelings. Specially 


Ananda tried to wriggle him out of the awk- 
rd position with a high-sounding laugh. He 
de a further mess of it when he said: Nina is 
imental, and Nina is zealous of Rinas gentleness 


hide cat the pier * moment she 
d struck very hard and severe leaving the 
) reel under a tormenting blow, | 


chologically it séemed most ‘improbable, the 


mir fram the same blood, had . so widely 
iey ifo and the means to attain its 


e for her younger sister—a 
pursued by God's creations leaving 
of criminals. And Nina grew in 

hich constituted personal 


peara 
ovia Yu and her company is s enjoyable. 


'Anandada, it is long. 
since we saw you. 


ina, you have ‘been up with a spate of ques- 
: ss-examining counsel. Is it becom- 
to greet a guest like that ? 


hier, everybody but Nina parti-. 
d shot out its echoes in gay and 
2 that prevailed, CES 


Urmila too was happy to see 
that had gathered a. few minutes earlier; : 
for streaks of sunlight—the uncouth darkness: giving 
way to gay merriment. : 


cipating, burs 
light atmosphe 


She hailed Ananda and all of them w 
invited to refresh themselves with some 
delicacies. 


A few. days later the famil 
Ninas birthday. Susanta Babu 
desire of his wife for thi d. 
Nina was chosen and he: * 
solemnly observed. Susanta Baba, iaving crengi- 
cus bent of mind, spent this day as a day of dedica- 
tion for the good of the ly. 

Jt was a simple cerei 
with a devia income. 


presents for two res 
for Nina, 
Basically” this 
Ananda but it was-tickli 
Rina was flabbergusted 
annoyance, Others 
inference from it. 


Nina’ $ annoyan 





gradually,1 have à 





asy chair and remained th 





"vesterday. 
ink had been L 
uld 


as done it", someone said 
a ughter's. 





. The letter was 


T : hapattis ju 
dea er, elastic- cold, smeared with 


en, I could well imagine that small. 


ry, in w ich. one could 
Ps esides 


: ings not to be che- 


qe I happened to l 


; the reason, why tve neve 
what I have to grub à at the m 


“Has Mrs. Chopra gone w 
rd ; A 


came like. that, 
E like hor 





of iewspaper. that were “guttering 
| the. damaged wings of a helpless bird. 
charity house And... .. 
00 obliged her?" L asked my 
E earnest, 
“Should ave I refused ?". 
“No, T won't advise you like that. But you 
“ean tel ‘henceforth; that we are short of tea 
ever she asked for it again" =o ` 
“Well, Tl have to, if we really don't 
have it"... ; 
‘Strang - is, really, this house of: ours, Is 
, T ask k myself to print: currency at 
will? It he as to meet the needs of people. 
tea, sugar, zeera; heeng . and so on: : the 
days of the month’ slip "by. Then, ‘there is a 


request for one glassful of flour sexe two pot-fills 
of rice ae ren 


. “He's to be pitied”, "Mrs. Chopra would justify. 
"Poor fellow works like a horse day and night, 
Behnji He has little. or noo. leisure, He comes 
home dog tired in the evening, And by nine in the 
morning he is again at his desk in the office, Market 

: | not open till nine-thirty....And on Sundays, 

isa host. of guests to attend. to throughout the 

.poor. man, my husband...... 
My face was filled with blood.. That poor fel- 
low works hard. But, how the hell are we enjoying 
our time? Can one simply ask Mrs, Chopra? 


we: 


It happened two m hs ago. ` 
"That Saturday is still esh in my memory, We 
rented a new flat. There was a lot of luggage to be 
transported and fixed up. and so many things to be 
accomplished. Every one is a stranger at a new place. 
Y he market e or such petty 
* ; ‘a helping hand Mrs. 
o us at that time. Hardly had my 
noia effects, stop in front of 
nent, when Mrs, Cho appeared on 
was. clad in a green sari and half- 


3od has sen ers a goed 
of luck that ue gets a. good. 
t 


i ‘arid . co- 

uggage Was fixed 

all lifted by' a swift gust 

ts proper place by some 
knows, i 

or me. to do the job. all 


“Strange it is, this house of ours. It has to me 
the needs. of people—tea, sugar and zeera 


Divan should be of such dimension, Dining 
should be of such a design that it should 
modate twelve guests at a time instead of 


I pity my. wife. She has. no sense. 9 
And here is Mrs. M, die who surpasses her 
respects, Mrs. Chi 
accomplishing eve 
cherish in a housewife? 


And one day, Mis. Chopra was good. enoug! 
have prepared a household budget as well f 
I was amazed as it was presented to me for 
How to get two thousand rupees? Short of that 
could the flat be furnished? Prestige would. 
to the winds if that was not done, 


The curtains at the flat across the road- rusti 


The silk. curtains are: raised and drawn. Wha 
distance? Simply a road in between, a widi 
line, across which shines the moonlight, But or 
side of the road is à gloom, the gloom elf-r 
and modest living. The fact to reckon w 

the Chopras are not better off than 

nothing, if I don't possess two thousan 

must possess the means to succeed in life, Bu 

a simplé means Mrs. Chopra has adopted! ' 


(av) 


And, ona > Sunday morning.. 
“Hello. .. Mrs. et d seemed 


. having some t 


HQ) helio. Th 
Chopra", SE We : 
"How's it, you: are seldom to be seen 


Mrs, Chopra flushed crimson, She dr 
gaze. She wore red coloured nylon | sari. 
use, Her hair we 

's 





e rose, cactus is favoured by its species. 


plants are now-being imported | even from 


d America. “If there is a bush worth its 
cactus”, people are inclined to remark. 
lant can survive for months together even 

<watec and air, and with. no discrimination 


| or limate. Its thorns are As. much liked. by, 


But such a thorn am I who though: pos- 
every bit of virtues of. a cactus plant is re- 
to be quite ugly and uncomely, like any 
horn of ordinary origin; Mrs; Verma should 

her Fate for that, Had she married someone 
su must have risen superior to Mrs. Chopra in 


lea was a in and pakoras as well. Mrs. 
Jeapt forward to take the tray from my wife, 
kery is enviable, indeed, Mrs. Verma, Ah, 


Mrs. Verma's eyes brightened. We got a chance 
all, when someone was envious of us. 


ggest. Sister, bring the iea-cosy as well 
en sit. down. comfortably to have a nice cup 


osy!" Mrs: Verma shot a look, full . of 
me; as if I was a mere statue, a senseless 
soulless stone, not a human. being. 


Verma: was quick: to: realise. — 
Ah, leave it, please, if you don't have the tea- 


ea gets cold without that, as a matter of | 


s at either side of 


d ooze cub without that. 


«nice thing a.tea-cosy-is. What peanti- 
es we get now-a-days. In: ‘Connaught 


disgust towards m 


sed: state of affair 


well! ! 


in this wild." a 
of light as. thoy are 


this hour also, 

shimmers in deep waters. 

parted, and the ink-stain 

to sight again. : 
The ink spots ar 

ever, just like spots 

fhat? Mrs. Chopra 





laughed. 
ll pass When. you wi 


Diane esi ell me”, 
I come here, 4 
ter. Belie 


not ee te 
s “Yes, you are, 
band caressing v 





4 
ty girl. You can i 
, You have already had dt 


usband's en Je 

me like a patient 

2 ook, how I have improved. I can even 
fine meal for you”, E 


are me that pieéduré, ] Kamalrani"; 
med “Instead, oblige. me by tak 
laxo" : 


“you please”, submitted. Kamala. 
1 you find me ‘worrying you asking to 
E me then”, 


0 “be angry. “You 
Your head is on 
o 


at us sur you don't care 
How indecorous of you”. 


fine ciitnple: you. are setting to her” 
Manoj. “Very well, when she has seen 
dier see a little : of it He bent 


vens! Manoj. wis 
his darling. K 
ft 


imposed on living l 
owded house? b: 


m 
a funny name!” 
i paughty. He had not 





when he grows u 


LCs 


ds round his neck in token of respectful admira- 
tion for him. Siowly he would cast aside his shy 
: modesty, his speech would generate emotional heat 
and influence the big audience. In that spectacular 
setting Kamala would see her Khokan's face shining 
like a bright star amongst thousands of faces around 


Well, ,I love our milkman most with his big 
‘moustache when he comes early in the morning and 


shouts, Milk Bahuji’’ 


. him. His resonant voice would give her a shiver and 
bring tears to ner eyes. Some people might think 


sorry? Will you n 
healthy resort and ge 
change of clim. | 
rear? Say, is the 


not think of it. ' 
put a stop to further 


uh rr 
many things. No more biting ose, 
savage!” Ee EE 
"Stop petting the child", said Kamal 
this towel and go and have a bath first, 
what made you return so: : 
“I just met a per 


i for a Behari s 
him to come j 
be introduced to you". ets v 

Shall I be able to talk freely wit 
gentleman?" .. BRUM EE 

"It is better to establish friendship wi 
tor when. we are away from home, Who kn 
we may not need his services some day. - 

"Oh no, no, we shculd noi ihink of such 
it’s already about-a month and a half we 
How long more have we to stay, not mor 
fortnight, I suppose. Then, why bother ab 
friendly with a doctor?” u 





eel rather scared — letus go inside the room 


e at least. Why build up this barrier of 
ition between us unnecessarily? Haven't we 
ew days more to live here like this, so close 
h other? Back to Caleutta, where will be such 
s! That same old way of living among the 

th whom we have to live”. 
is too bad, Kamala, you should not say 
things. "Happiness is something of our inner 
. Who on earth can put a barrier between us? 
t look, Khokan is sleeping. He seems to have 4 

ch of fever”. 
Manoj finished his bath quickly and sat down 
his meal but could not relish 1t, He felt a bit un- 
‘both in body and mind. Since they came here, 
an’s health has much improved and he has 
ood weight. Why is this fever now? 
anoj had the soft heart of à woman, He could 
smiss the theught from his mind that on the 
y day he picked up acquaintance with the doctor, 
should have fever. He shuddered at the idea 
illness taking a serious turn. Wouldn't he be 
hus Kbokan back to Caleutta? “Oh God" 
ed within himself "don't please snatch away 
e happiness from this budding life!” 

imala: brought a bowl of hot milk for Manoj 
icing that he had eaten very little, suggested 
must have lost all appetite having been out in 

long, Better drink the milk 
nt feel like drinking it. Is there fire in the 


Why enquired Kamala.” 
went a little hot water with a pinch of salt 
gle with, I feel pain in my throat”, re- 


up 
should he unnecessarily 1 fes 
with himself. 


having seen something outing at the r 

close to the well whose ice-éold. breath, mingled 
with the breeze of the approaching winter, gave him 
a shudder, 

Mano} thought this uneasy feeling might be due 
to the unpleasant prospect of their departure from 
this place they liked so much. The date for winding 
up the. househ sid and packing up things was almost 
in sight, Yes, they would have tó go leaving behind — 
the rooms, the verandah and the courtyard as silent ~ 
witnesses to their many moments of great | happi- 
ness. 

The courtyard under the canopy of light from 
the full moon in the mysterious sky, would lie still, 
looking upward without the whispers of intimacy 
exchanged. between. them, without. a loud laughter 
from Kamala at times, 

The bench on which they sat and with which 
was associated the memory of their happy times, 
would have to be brought into the room on the day 
they were to depart, Dust would gradually settle on 
ihe verandah just as they had found it, when they 
arrived one and a half months ago. 

Suddenly Kamala took hold of her husband's 
hand and said. "I feel rather scared. Let us go inside 
the room", 

Manoj, ton, felt Likewise, but did not mention 
it. Softly he replied, What is there to be seared 
about, my darling?” 

«T can't tell you why. But Khokan is alone in 
the room”, 

Against Manoj's instructions she had come. out 
to the courtyard to sit by her husband's side, She 
however knew how to keep the child under divine 
protection when left alone. She had placed an iron 
key under the pillow to ward off the influence of 
evil spirits, She learnt the secret from her grand- 
mother but still she shook involuntarily, | 

Rising from the seat Manoj said, "Let's go in, 
Kamala. I should no miore expose myself to cold fcr 
the pain in my throat seems to be imereasing. I too 
may have fever”, 

“Very good. indeed! Now both of you seare me 
as much as you can”, remarked Kamala nervously. 

“There is no reason to be nervous. Is there any- 
body on earth who never gets unwell? Don't worry 
for me. This sturdy physique is able to withstand a 
lot of sickness, Let us see if Khokan's temperature 
comes down to normal to-morrow, Otherwise 1 get 
the doctor to examine hi 

Next morning Manoj was hardly able to go out. 
for the doctor Both father and son had high fever. — 
Poor Kamala, what could she do? She did not know - 
the doctor's address. Even if she had known it, kow 
could she have gone to bring him». leaving t 
patients in such conditión, Those relatives in Cal- 
cutta for whom she had little | consideratio 
appeared to her to he the people om she could: 
turn for help, at this juncture 

The Santhal girl, her. 
was however there TR 


daughter 


eel cloth, 





place when it i 
—having gone t 
time black marketing. 


out making som 

is not much hope 
"Wouldn't you 

time" he asked 
















50! He tried to sit up but failed. He was feeling “You mean 
. weaker gradually and feared it might be a case of Kamala with | 
_ diphtheria both for him and the child. He did not grave face si 
. care much for himself. But how would Khokan fight the illness of. 
. it without aay treatment? Doctor, medicine, injec- presence gx 


. tion, serum-—so many things crowded within his she thought, would be 
^ weak head, at the same time, he felt as if somebody crisis. Wouldn't- Manoj 
clutched his threat to stiple him. But- he fought back fondly "Why didn't: 

to keep himself from losing consciousness and kept 
on thinking. who would bring the doctor, who would 
fave the life of his dear Khokan, who would took 
after Kamala when he would be no more, Why did 
he take this house at a lonely spot to be away from 
the nolse.of neighbouring houses?. Oh God, what 
_ would happen to his Kamala, to his Khokan! - 
Luckily towards the evening, the doctor himself 
called: in. rerponse to Manoj's invitation, Tall ana big, 
with.a smile on his face, the doctor got down from 
his bicycle, removed the khadi cap from his head, away. 
on. the handle of the cycle and started ring- 
























dn bell to announce his presence. The Santhal "Haven't I to search for the serum, though 
E me out of the house and informed Kamala not very hopeful I would be able to get 
"about the doctor's arrival. the doctor. - 
Entering the room the newcomer was surprised "Doctor Babu are they both-—”. The doct 
at what he saw and was speechless, Soon, however, suggestion, stopped Kamala crying out, “Yo 
the physician in him woke up and took action. He not do that" he said. "This is not the timi 





to be upset. You have to maintain strength | 
Please tell me if any telegram has to bes 


She muttered—"Yes, a telegram shoul 
l will make a last un Why didn't she think about it so long? 
minute attempt to about Manoj's parents, his brothers and 
save one. Tell me Hasn't she in n sense snatched him away fr 
: What explanation will she give? E 
whom shall I give "You do please send a telegram. Here 
the injection. ..... address and the money, Many thanks" ~ 
“The time for giving. thanks is not ye 
careful watch on both”, The doctor went ou 
cycle. nc 


The evening gradually advanced int 
night. There was no sound except the int 
iow groan from the child and the obstrue 
breathing of Manoj. The Santhal girl w 
with a fan. But where is the doctor? When 
return with the life-saving medicine? 

Back at about nine the doctor said "On 
» may be saved". Although he spoke in B 
Bihari accent in his voice was unmisi 
What. did the doctor actually say? "f 
you got the medicine" asked Kamala 
voice sounded ‘like a scream, = 

“Yes I have got it, but just. sufo 
one patient only”. 


































The doctor got ready to give the 
The time he took to do it was a 
than necessary, as if to give K 
time to think. ; 






have it for two, lam » awfully sorry, 


eto give up hope for one”. 

ala an inanimate object? Why cant she 
ing? Doesn't she have strength to move 
"even. 


doctor approached Manoj with the syringe 
hand. The Santhal girl got ready. to assist. 
was on Kamala's lap. Her-groaning had just 

e was trying desperately: to breathe. 

ith all her mother's affection would not 

mi Khokan--the: pet 

that she gave to her child, will be effaced for 
the world will disappear a lovely little 


to Babu”, screamed: out. ‘Kamala, She plec- 


down on the ground and like. a mad 


ed towards him and caught hold of his 
ld the syringe. n 
noj had not. lost cofisciousness fully. He 
um because he was unable to speak. ` 
“Are you mad Mrs. Chowdhury? Leave my 
nd let me do my duty". - 
at will happen to. my Khokan? Is it not your 
iso to save the helpless child?" 
in't you see" the doctor appealed to her, “I 
ess. myself’, 
| me doctor babu, take. pity on me" implor- 


doctor put the syringe down, released his 
m Kan grip and .  despairingly seated 


lod! What am I to do? Has. any doctor ever 
uation like this. Why did I come to-day, 


e child you. want saved, then?" he asked 
all seriousness, . 
vis, the santhal girl got excited and spoke 
in. the local dialect. She understood the 
as the” conversation between the doctor 
la. was: going on ‘in. Bengali. 
octor sat erect and told Kamala “Do you 
d what she says? If you lose the child, she 
you have hope of getting another but if you 
husband—oh 1 can't wait any longer. You 
er o m other room, leaving your fate in the 


life” entreated 


doctor. then. came over and crouched close 
j sll right as you please” he said, "Al- 
not sure if the medicine will 

Kamala and asked, "Tell 

ani YORE husband or 


o the child” said 
at she had made up 


“AN right. But this. 
my conscience” rem: ked the 
He gave injection to the 
for, in his eyes, he was | 
hardly anything mo) 


p fo act against 


another injectio: ton after a few hoi 

ward off death. But who would accept defe 
sound of death's foot tep 

room to outside, from 

shudder ran through . 

watch over the two pa 

of the house grew in size 

the messenger of Death. we 


to his: in- 


upon the earta ike a big mount We 

night ever come to an end? Has Kamala actually 
gone out of her mind? Otherwise why, when the 
doctor was getting ready to give the second injec- 
tion to the child, did she catch hold of his hand and 
cried out frantically, “Doctor Babu, do please excuse 
me, You attend to my husband and. save him. Į touch 
your feet and beseach you to save him. Tdo not 
want the child to be saved. Leave him. E God's 
mercy”. - x 


“I am not here to listen | de > nx 
talks." Calling the santhal girl he. ord rea Take 
her away from here”. 


Kamala obeyed: the. doctor's order ‘and moved 
away. Strange, how very strange, thought Kamala. 
Why didn't she feel the least. affection for her Kho- ` 
kan now! Foc that almost inert lump of flesh look- 
ing like a faded flower, what was she going to lose 
—after all, what was Kamala without oj? With- 
out him where would she find her entity? How would 
she face the society, the whole world, after losing 
him? What could she tell Monoj’s parents? Khokan 
belonged to her only but Manoj belonged to so 
many. What right had she to destroy what belonged 
to others also? What would Kamala do? Why doesn't : 
she go mad, why. doesn’t she die of heart attack tnis 
very moment? "ow 


The following morning the doctor gave the last. 
doze of the life-saving medicine to the child. H 
stood up and said, “Keep good watch c i 

ing. 1 think your ‘child wil be saved. Now for your 
husband, I will try other means, even some surgical 


; operation may be necessary. But, I am afraid, it is 


rather. too late". 


To get the surgical jnstrüments of 
tion and somebody to e him, the doc 





newspaper. ^ 
(Rendered into English by Mrinal Kanti Das) 





^ Simply. from. 
js. face even the 
Sehievous ^" forgot all 


; ' One atom of. "sand. got 
T the. top of a peak in the. imalayas, The 
f an atom of sand is so great thar in spite —— 
of aH the scientific advances nobody. yet been . 
ise iis entire energy ch atom ds oa 
E e in itself. Round the heavy kernel or, nug- 
 leus which is formed. of Neutrons: and -protons res 
 velve the lig electrons like planets going round 


student. da “the 
read. abou 


2 nobody. could 
š s farial expr 
sioni i E 
— "Then the war ende ‘Student Ganguly t passt 
with credit from his college. He wanted to. go. 
America to continue further studie : ‘Nuclear 


x ; ] io the appropriate 
Institute there and -succee * nobody could 
know from his face whether his cess Was a cause 
for. Jubilation “or sorrow. | i 
Cosimo America the student Ganguly worked very. 
He was always ahead his el ; 
jl 





haps on the mass 
with billions and 


; so He 
morning with a cup of tea and the 
hich. he passed . tn to the latest 


owithea light? 
cup of tea and ' 
where . he " 


lege for the m 
at least one hour. Ga ; 
y on. Saturday, Mr. Bhattacharjee was 


. and Sunita was alone. Up she . 


a tea a kettle and a 


ther cup for tea. 
banged. “against “her while 


. grumpy. I ought professors were 

company,” ' she said, 
Im on my way." He went out of the 
flicker on his Even if some- 


'he only change in 
shows where he 


r prete : e bus 
dkerc ef and with a nod for 


stairs, it there was a change © 


stay any "longer | 
and flowed down 
carried to the Bay Thi 

bay reached it to the Indian Ocean d the eq 


"Bengal 


brium was disturbed, There was à ery 


“sound under the ea ih. Everybo 


suddenly. it turned‘ ir m earth 
For the first time they st ; 
Prof. Ganguly that he was disturbe: 
charjee rushed out with his daug 
Minty. The professor also came 0 
the small lawn in ¿he front. 
with fear. He serambled into the lap of t Bs 
sor and started crying. Ever w the face ot 
Professor Ganguly underg 
embraced the boy and stroked 
some time before the boy: stopped 


After this ‘Professor. Ganguly 
of Mintu. Now he sometimes los 


` teaching in his class. His face also chi 


different. moods. They. also. saw h 
ith hi 


sometimes he laugh 


denly married to 


the story of the 
fenor. came dow 









gz, 3 the train moved out of Gare Liss B...... a frie 
aie du Nord at Paris, on its way to I ed it over to 
ASA Calais, I. took my seat in one i ening. A fortnight. th of u 
b; corner of the Railway compart- 
I ment and tried. to look out-of 
the. glass window. Everything : X 
around was dark and. dismal A I also remembe 
few lights shimmered here and were about our jo 
a WT C MENÉ there through the dense fog of Shortage. New res 
Can early morning in mid-winter. It- gave me the 
"feeling of crawling under the sea and added to my 
already depressed state of mind. I wanted to get 
away from. under all: those serutinizing alien eyes. 
Iwas travelling all alone back to London — accord- 
ing to the Railway authorities without a ticket, I 
couldn't convince anyone that 1 had bought a return 
ticket before leaving London. Nobody. “belived: my 




































“story — and in their eyes I stood condemned! The day and my frie 
_ train-conductor, T imagined, took special pleasure in while sacrificing 
_ giving me a sarcastic look which clearly said — or a hand-bag! | BER 
. Don't try it again, dear lady, we know the likes shopping expeditic i DM 
_of you only too well!” T tried not to notice him and At the back of my mind 1 had the c 
-Dressed my face still closer to the glass window to ` thought that as soon as Tran out of m 
Swallow my tears and the mortification I suffered. currency, I could return home, In my bag 
CUT dH ` return ticket which gave me a sense of 
"The train was s Miss B.......had already announced on ou 






“landscape, A little later, th 





France that she would leave Paris _ sarlle 
planned and would then fy to Zurich on a 
d D cic. 


couniry- <e On m last s ir Dm 
my con- |. the end of m Ry 












2 nu e 
mute, madame” he said “This is only from 
to Paris. You need another. ticket to go 


The journey seemed endless that day as I s 
all by myself in the railway compartment, The 
coffee vendor was wheeling his trolley through the 

i : corridor pouring -steami coffee: into large: 
he inefficiency of the man who did not paper presa “Vonle ing hor cone : he aed A 
his job. I tried to argue but he gesticulated me. I shook my hea hereas the whole 
violently in the typical French manner and cf me was aching : 
ed he had no authority to let me travel on t m 
irain-conductor who was nearby also joined 
supported his colleague, I was still not pet- 

[ knew there was a mistake somewhere, 

d soon be discovered. I then appealed to 
“Master whose superior knowledge, I 

would sort out the matter for me, After a DIA 
/h examination of the ticket even he declar- HGLCG ONC ter oo 
as a single journey "billet" and if I erfor- f x and. : 
travel I must buy another ticket, He. into any om: mi 4 
ryly — “I thought only students did things : E 

ot tears stinging my eyes. 1 knew at once 
travel agents in London had made the 

d that 1 would take up with them as wó health j| en with big mouth- 








laughed, trying to conceal the contempt in my 





















































Ireturned. —— | am sandwiches, On that = 

eure you, monsieur, it is not my fault,” I what ik was to be hungry while = 

It is not mine either”, he answered, every On the la 

le brittle and hard and meant to hurt. E was announced that the train was going to be three 

ow was I to buy a ticket? My purse was nearly hours late in London. 1 took the news stoically. I 
eam : was prepared to accept almost anything that day. 
unately, I had with me a small amount of E Dos dni a ee ; uu 

ng which one was permitted to carry. 1 had The traín at last steamed into Victoria station, 


I found my husband waiting for me. All the way- 
home he listened patiently to my. tal oe, He 
made no comment till we reached home and till he 
saw me go through an enormous meal with amazing 
rapidity. And then, to my. consternation, even he 
said the French Railways were quite right in hold- 
ing me back! ` 





The next. morning J. went to Cox and Kings 
quite determined to give them a piece of my mind. 
The man at the counter pulled out a register and 
turned over the relevant page. "The number of your 
ticket, Ma'am,” he said “indicates that it was issued 
in the name of Miss B.....", "But", I interrupted, 
“Miss B.....had already a return ticket which I 
bought for her a week earlier”, Ls 


More turning of pages, His finger travelled. down 
the columns till it stopped, “That ticket, Ma'am,” 
he explained, “was returned to us and a single“ 
journey one was bought in its place. She also book- . _ 


$ y 


ed an air passage from Paris to Zurich’. 






I did not need any more explanation. My- head 
swam and 1 felt I had suddenly seen the back-side 
of a picture which was still in the dark, The polish- 
ed voice at the counter was «saying "is there anye 
Dus a . -" : thing else I can do for you, Ma'am?” I thanked him 
^o assure you monsieur, it is not and turned away leaving him to wonder at the 
: my fault EM futility of my queries : Song 





On returning home, 1 dashed. 
quy 





WAS shocked by the sight, so 
painful beyond description ! 
My head reeled: 1 could hard- 
ly believe my eyes, I covered 
my dace with hands and wept 
bitterly, Prithvis, once a bright 
jewel of the village, a boy with 
rich promise in life, was now 

PN a tragic wreck! He was doing 
strange things and uttering strange words, cursing 
passersby , fondling a cur with sores all over its 
body, and eating from a dustbin where left-overs 
from the table of the Guests had been deposited the 
previous night. I cried......Prithvis, He looked 
at me and cursed me, then went away. 


pa ` 


highest but also record marks ia all the subjects in 
the examination, Nirapada Babu, the old Head- 
















quickly, Eternal joy 1 his face and n 
guess that he was an orphan: He was 
house of his maternal uncle who was. 
up. That house was adjacent to our 

was a very intimate friend of mine. — 
of him. But the hands of fate descend 
in a strange way. mE 






it in the shape of 
twenties followed 







right young 
y Was well d 
gantly, not extravagantly, wore orname ts, and 
the stamp of culture and education on her face 
husband, a-young man of.25- or 26, was 
graceful, ; 


The moment she boarded the büs 
landed on the face of. Prithvis (we 















g 
the lady's stare. As the bus gathered 
ie same thing went on for minutes together 
suddenly the lady touched Prithvis' chin and 
| his face to the left side said : “Yes, that 
n the right forehead is a sure sign. Is not 
ame Gora". Gora indeed was Prithvis' nick- 
he nodded, both embarrassed and amazed. 
e was trying to recollect if he had ever 






















followed a scene, an unforgettable event 

The lady suddenly jumped to her feet, 

vis by the shoulders and shouted exci- 
“I have got you! Atlast I have... . you 
be my Gora and none else, my dear, dearest 
“And then turning to her bewildered hus- 
said: “Did I not tell you only the other 
I am haunted by a rather unusual 
something which comes into my memory 





















few seconds and then vanished ? Now it is. 
ful force...... I recollect everything. ....; 
ing..... .everything." 
er husband- with a dignified self-composure 
ld her hand and made her sit down and then said 
you have said so. But please calm yourself 
't create a scene,” 


low can I restrain myself. I have got back 
fter 20 years, I did not see him for such a 
me Hi 
| was a surprise for all in the bus. Everybody 
ilent and curious to know more of it. The 
the heavy tyres speeding on the metalled 
was, for a time, the only sound heard. 


rithvis broke the silence: “How can you be 
other ? She died 21 years ago when I was 
one-year-old. She was then twenty. By any 
ing she would be forty-one now. You seem 
half that age.” 


mysterious smile played upon her face. 
ng to her husband she said, "See, a son ques- 
l age of his mother." And holding Prith- 
ce by both her hands, she suddenly hugged 
o her bosom. Both he and her husband felt 
rrassed but I could clearly see that nothing 
pure and supreme inotherly affection radiated 
er face. She appeared to me not a girl of 
but a full-grown lady of forty, self-confident 
oud as a mother—indifferent to and disdain- 
her age; as if Suggesting that a mother has 
1 Mother is ageless ! 


hvis released himself from the lady's affec- 
iands, set his long hair to position and 1ook- 
-at her husband, said “Sir, please. don't 
y put your wife under expert medical 

























usband smiled and replied “Medical sci- 
ts limit, Iam myself a doctor.” 

€ re, my son!” said the lady, "I 

od's care now. You were wondering at 

died twenty ! » Leaving 









ce ell-known fe 
Prithvis was not easily to be beaten. “Do you w 
to say,” he asked, “that my mother who died ye 
ago has been reborn ” VS Bao oe Baie gd 
“That is as true as I am now li 





she. 









“Came to his end!” Exclaim 

was apparent that she felt somew 
looked at the young docto: het 
her husband was sitting the 


lady’s reply. 
her eyes wi ointed  pas- 
sengers had at last to get down a: some were seen 
waiting nearby till the bus moved again, 
Then the lady said, “Well, Gora, are you a 
science student?” “No. Madam,” replied Gora, 
jubilant that he had put the pretender to a tight 
corner and wearing. a victorious smile, "I am an 
M.A. student in philosophy." 


“I am proud of you,” she said, “but you ought 
to know that I ean narrate events of your life, as a 
matter of fact,.of my previous life, till I died, Judg- 


ed by any standard of science or philosophy. 1 can- 
not know any event of your life, after I was reborn." 































An old man who was listening intently from a 
back bench exclaimed, “True, that's quite true”, 
We all considered it a sensible answer, when the 
lady again said “A Yatismwar (one who can tell 
the events of the past life) is not ommiscient my 
boy.” A brilliant MLA. student that Prithvis "was, 
blushed, perhaps at his own lack of common sense 
and nodded concurrence hurriedly. E 


«Then tell me something of your previous birth, 
for example, what my mother used to like and dis- 
like; first tell me what my father was and what 
your father, my Dadamoshai, was.” 


The lady who was now perfectly self-composed 
and began to talk in a perfectly normal way re- 
plied: “My father in ihe previous birth, your 
Dadamoshai, was a tehshildar and your father a 
clerk in the Revenue Department" , E 


“Tt is exactly so," replied Prithvis, «please tell 
me where your father's house and your father-in- 
laws had been situated." Dh wesctheum Ul 

"My father-in-law's house was near Haringhata 
and my father's ancestral house was and may be, 
is, still at Jiratia, where we are now going. Do you 
live there ?” E cut v 

Prithvis was visibly everwhelm 
at one stage he could be clear 
breathing more frequently than ! 
were moist, I looked. at her husband a 
"Why are you going to Jiratia, SIT iie. 





His features. 

m Enition, yet his face 

eI id not remember my pre- 

vious birth because of his face, the urge to remem- 
" brance had already been felt by me, his sight only. 
~ lifted the curtain. I can’t say which is the cause 
and. vhic et,” e asked Prithvi, “Are 


War and : 
where he is. It is Bi 
is staying in the an 
“Do you 
know. his na 


"You still | want to test me, E 
M Barda's (eldest: bre ier) 
ha, the ' 


i nly 
other I: ¿have no doub 
- “must. 1 


nd. cult to hold back 
Us: forgot tha 
the ‘terminus. of Jiratia. 


requested the’ 


to nye nets Babus 
As 


: point o some 
village, "and a very 

side of the large: dighi (tank) W 

» that she had kn s before I was 


bons in reply to her qu I said Sat T lived 


t temple by the 


» leading the ‘party along the 
so it appeared, many tim 


' Manmatha Babu was then sitting. at the outer 
randah in an easy chair. . cannot adequately 
his facial expr sion when the” unknown 
- “How are you Borda? 
ro pearence has eh. nged mu h 
He oa them do 


” and he began to 
bus had already ^ 


1 she blurted out. 


not visibly. Then, he sa 
sö Strarige! 
| BO strange ! said the lady 
genes: the whole: afl 
; d E 
versation: wit 
queer change 


even in his m hoc 


moneylende 

began to. search t 
dents ‘in life a 

found they talked nd lat 
began to talk heir 


* (grandmother) 


tears. 


Prithvis | was. glad bes 
passed the diffic t 1 





ik ourself superior to 
bot she angrily re- 


LE" vis began to cry 

s poignant the atmosphere 

th emotion and partly with 

athering darkness, I tried to look 

All were sitting almost motion- 

e perplexed, except, so 1 felt, the 
self. As Prithivis stopped crying : she 
nerself a little in the chair and said in a clear 


rda ! Bowdi (sister-in-law), has remained 
ish as she was when she came to this house 
age of 13. Onthe very first day 
here she burst. upon me like. a bombshell, 
d her, in jest, that her brooch was not 
gold but gold like phoney metal.” She, paused, 
ed and resumed to say: . "You don't know 
next day nobody could induce her to take 
ood, she fasted the whole day. She insisted 
sust pull my own-ears before she would agree 
t fast, At mother’s command, 1 did. it-at. last 
ehind bolted door where only Bowdi saw Me 
- own ears. I did this on condition that she 
narrate it to anybody else. If I were 
dnad (husband's sister), she must have then 

jer. promise." l ` 


-I did not break my promise.” saying this 
at down on the floor, thoroughly. confus- 
sychological resistance rapidly evaporat- 
then, the servant brought a lantern 
saw Prithvis’ face once more glowing with 


hand. and passed 


followed her ` except 


eer reason, kept on 
i the room and 


He began to visi 
everytime thed 

wife, saying that he i 
recovered. Daily Prit 
doctor's quarters,—on: 
times a day. But he w «cat se 
of her. After a long wait oi he went to the. — 
doctor at the hospital.to enquire of his ‘mother’, The 
doctor was busy examining a patient and told him 
curtly that his: had forgotten everything of her 
previous birth—the memory left her as suddenly as 
it had come; he d disapprove any idea of re- 


ch a glimp: 


1e would: disap] 
. minding. his wife of that incident. 


"Tt was hard for Prithvis to believe thar his | 


mother could ever forget him. dH 


having stood first in the’ 


^seholarship and. medals. 


sense of pride, he- had be 
friends that he got back hi 
life. The doctor's refu 
mother was too-much 
fident that.if someh 


Prithvis still lingered. An h 
emerged from the house to ask. ht 


walked straight into the house, f 
now the doctor was away, mot 
reunited in-a happy remembra 
The lady received him. pol 
denied having seen him ever. 
bus, talked with his üncle.and aun 
up the ancestral deity and that sh 
ous birth.at all. Emphatically sh 
could have anyth E 
sorry that Priths 
he could hi 





A general view of the old temple of Somnath. 


SOMNATH— the shrine marti 


bu PHAN! BHATTACHARYYA 
MAU VAR 


—— —Á 


ITUATED at a distance of about 
5 kilometres from Veraval, a wea- 
port of Gujarat, the temple of 
Somnath claims 2 sanctity and 
hoary antiquity unequalled by 
any Other temple in India, Som- 
nath Patan, also known as Pra- 
bhas Patan and Deva Patan, has 
a great religious and historical 
background. The history of the temple of Somnath 
is a history of creation, destruction and reconstruc- 
tion. "Many a time have its walls borne the brunt of 
battle and been levelled by the hand of the barba- 
rian invaders only to rise again from its ashes, like 
the phoenix, as soon as the enemy had turned its 
back. The banner of Siva was again raised aloft 
above its pinnacles and the bells, the conch and the 
drum once more announced the resumption of wor- 
ship within", This temple of unique historical im- 
portance has withstood the naked aggression of 
Muslim invaders times without number. But centu- 
ries of vandalism could not'efface the great shrine 
from the face of the earth, 

~The origin of the temple of Somnath is, how- 
ever. shrouded in obscurity, The Mahabharata and 
the Puranas refer to Prabhasa with a reverence not 
shown to any other place. It was a traditionally 
sacred place in the days of the Pandavas. It was in 
the Prabhash Patan that Lord Krishna met his 
death at the hands of a careless tribesman who mis- 
took him for a deer. The Rigveda also refers to the 
sanctity of the temple of Somnath, -> — - > 


There is a legendary ‘story narrated in the Pra- 
bhaskhanda of the Skhanda Purana about the origin 


of the temple. The story runs as follows : “Prajapati 


Daksha had 27 daughters corresponding to 27 cons . | 


tellations. All of them were married to Soma, the 
moon-god. But Soma was specially -attached to 
Rohini as she was the most beautiful among all the - 
wives. As a result, all the wives except Rohini were 
neglected. Now, the 26 sisters of Rohini brought. the 
matter to the notice of their father Daksha who 
made an attempt to bring out a conciliation, But 
his attempt proved abortive. Daksha then cursed 
Soma saying "thou shalt wane”. The result was that 
Soma, the moon-god, started waning day by day. He 
performed sacrifices but they were of no avail, Ulti- 
mately on the request of other gods, Daksha agreed 
to retract his curse on certain conditions Soma 
should behave equally with his wives and have a 
dip in the waters of the sea at Probhasa, erect the 
shape of the Linga of Mahadeva there and worship 
him. If he did so, he would, during one-half of the 
month, wane every day, but during the other half 
wax every day. Soma did so. ‘Som’ means the moon 
and ‘nath’ means master; so “hat the whole word 
‘Somnath’ means master of the moon.” Since then 
Prabhasa has been the holy of holies to Indian 
Hindus. There goes the legend that Soma bathed 
there every recurring day of the dark fortnight and 
regained his form and beauty. : 

From the available historical data, it had been 
found that during the first and second century A.D. 
Somnath was a place of pilgrimage to those who 
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‘were wedded to the Pasupat Saiva cult and it is pre- 
sumed that the first temple of Somnath was built 
during this period, But no epigraphic record of 
Probhasa or Somnath was available during the 
Gupta period (A.D. 320-500). As the Gupta Emperors 
were all devoted to Vishnu, it is presumed that du- 
ring the Gupta period, the shrine of Somnath receiv- 
ed less attention. 


Between 6th and 8th century A.D., the Valabhi 
kings ruled Saurashtra. Most of the Valabhi kings 
were the worshipers of Siva. It was during the reign 
oi Valabhi kings that the Second Temple of Som- 
nath was built. “The Second Temple was constructed 
on the spot where the First Temple stood. It. had 
possibly an open ‘Sabhamandopa’. Terraced steps of 
Kanjur stone led from it to the sea on both sides 
and on the south was constructed a retaining sea- 
wall. These were all found embedded in the earth”. 


About the beginning of the 8th century, the 
Arabs turned their attention to India, Junayad was 
appointed the Governor of Sindh in A.D, 725. In 
the same yeár an Arab army was sent by Junayad 
to invade Ujjain, Malwa and Gurajaradesa, On 
their onward march, they defeated the king of 
Saurashtra and the king of Valabhi and the place 
of Valabhi was completely destroyed, Perhaps, the 
sacred temple of Somnath was also destroyed at 
that time. 


The Third Temple of Somnath was constructed 
when the Kings of Gurjara Pratihara dynasty was in 
the throne of Kanauj. They were very powerful and 
influential kings and reigned during the period of 
A.D. 800-950. 


pem 


The stone image of Siva Natarajan in the old 
temple of Somnath. The stamp of vandalism is 
evident in the dismembered limbs of the statue. 


In 1025 A.D. the great crisis in the chequered 
history of Somnath came when Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, the great iconoclast, made his memorable 
invasion on the shrine of Somnath, On the 18th day 
of October, 1025, Mahmud, with an army of 30.000 
cavalry and 30,000 camels as carriers of water, 
started his historic march towards Prabas-Patan. On 
January 10, 1026, he surrounded the fort of Somnath- 
According to the early Muslim chroniclers the defen- 
ders fought with unabated heroism. 50,000 Indian 
warriors laid down their lives in defence of their 
beloved shrine. Mahmud entered the temple sancti- 
fied by centuries of devotion; broke the Linga to 
pieces and ordered the temple to be burnt to the 
ground. He also looted all the jewels of the temple. 
An account of the invasion of Mahmud is given in 
the Rauzat-us-Safa of Mirkhond compiled in the 
15th century. It runs as follows — “Somnath is the 
name of an idol which, according to the Hindus, 
was lord of all idols . . . . Historians, however, 
agree that Somnath was an idol in a temple situate | 
ed on the seaside, which idol the Hindus worship= ` 
ped, specially at the time of eclipse and they believe 
too, that the souls of the deceased came to Somnath, 
cn first leaving the bodies they had occupied and 
were there assigned to fresh bodies, They also beli- 
eved that the sea worshipped Somnath and the rise 
and fall of the tide was considered to be proof of 
this. From the most distant parts of India pilgrims _ 
used to come to worship at this shrine. 10,000 villages - 
were assigned for its support and there were so 
many jewels belonging to it, as no king had ever 
one-tenth part of it in his treasury, 2,000 Brahimins 
served the idol and a golden chain of 200 maunds 
supported a belt-plate which being struck at stated 
times, called the people to worship; 300 shavers, 500 
dancing girls and 300 musicians were on the idol’s 
establishment and received support from the endow- 
ment and from the gifts of pilgrims.” Such was the 
glory of Somnath which Mahmud in his blind fury 
smashed with his own hands, 


In his Tarikh-i-Hind, Albiruni (1030 A.D.) who 
adorned the court of Mahmud and came to India 
along with him, writes—“The image was destroyed 
by prince Mahmud—may God be merciful to him! 
He ordered. the upper part to be broken and the 
remainder to be transplanted to his residence at 
Ghazni, with all its coverings and trappings of gold, 
jewels and embroidered garments. Part of it had 
been thrown into the hippodrome of the town. 
Another portion of the idol from Somnath lies be- 
fore the door of the mosque of Ghazni. The temple 
was supported by fifty-six pillars ornamented with 
rubies, emeralds and the precious stones; each of 
these pillars bore the name of a different king of 
India as its embellisher, They were all despoiled of 
their treasures.” 


For an account of what had happened when 
Mahmud entered the temple, we have the story of 
Arab historian Ferishta : “In the centre of the hall 
stood Somnath, an idol of stone, 5 yards in height, 
two of which were sunk in the ground. The king 
was enraged when he saw this idol and raising his 
mace struck off the nose from the face. He then 
ordered that two pieces of the image should be 
broken off to be sent to Ghazni, then to be thrown 
at the thresh-hold of the public mosque and in the 
ecurt of his palace. The next blow having broken 
up the belly of Somnath which had been made hol- 
low, they discovered that it was full of diamonds, 
rubies and pearls of a much greater value than the 
Brahmins had offered to Mahmud to resist him from 
damaging the Linga”. 


But in neither Ibam Ashiri's nor Mirkhund's 
account, there was any ment'on of the jewels in 
the belly of the idol. “The idol was not an image 
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the usual sense but a Linga, the regular symbol 


representing Mahadeva or Siva." 


.' Though the temple was desecrated by Mahmud 
it was not completely destroyed by him. This des- 
truction was carried óut by  Mitha Khan, whom 
Mahmud left behind to govern the country. 


FIFTH TEMPLE BROKEN ^ 


After a few months of Mahmud's departure, 
King Bhoja of Malwa and King Bhimdeva of Guja- 
rat (1022-1072) built a new temple in place of the 
ruined one. This was the Fourth Temple of Somnath. 
‘Between 1100 and 1169, either the temple was sack- 
ed again or it fell into ruins, Kumarpal, the heir to 
the throne of Gujarat after Siddaraja, rebuilt the 
temple in 1161. This is evident from a dated inscrip- 
tion still preserved in the temple of Bhadrakali at 


-~ Somnath Patan. That was the fifth temple of Som- 


math. Since then for about a century the temple 
remained uninvaded. But peace was not destined 
for Somnath. In A.D. 1297 Alaf Khan, the General 


| of Alla-ud-din, the Khilji Sultan of Delhi made the 


second largest attack on the temple. He broke open 
.the temple and shattered the idol to pieces. 

. During the period between A.D, 1315-1325, 
-Mahipaldeva, the Chudasana King of Gujarat start- 
ed the work of rebuilding the temple. But he 
could not see the completion of the temple during 
his life time. From an inscription we come to know 
that Khangar IV, the son of Mahipaldeva (A. D. 
1325-1351) finished the incomplete work of the 
temple and established the image of Somnath inside 
the temple. In 1394, Muzaffar Khan, the then Gov- 
| ernor of Gujarat, made a vigorous attack against 


the Hindu rulers and the result was that the temple | 


A view of the elegant carving on the walls of the 
Temple of Somnath. 


PATRIK T = PUJA 
be ea built by Mahipaldeva was again dės- 
oyed. mE 

Sometime later in 1413 A.D., Ahmed Shah, the 
Grandson of Muzzaffar Khan and the founder of 
Ahmedabad, once again destroyed the temple of 
Somnath. Perhaps, he destroyed the temple built 
temporarily after the invasion of Muzzaffar Khan. 
In 1459, Begda, the ruler of Gujarat, removed the 
image of Somnath and turned the temple into a 
mosque. Fortunately, during the reign of the Mu- 
ghal Emperor Akbar, his son and  grand-sons, the 
peace at Somnath was not disturbed. But in 1706, 
Prince Mohammed Azam destroyed the Somnath 
temple once again under the orders of Aurangzeb. 


In A.D. 1783 Queen Ahalya Bai of Indore built 
a new temple at a little distance from the old one. 
"And to save it from destruction, the Linga was 
placed in a secret underground shrine immediately 
below the usual upper one." Since the first quar- 
ter of the 18th century the temple was more or less 
neglected and it was fast falling into ruins. *'The 
salt-ladden damp sea breeze was partly responsible 
for an early decadence of the body fabric, But 
under the initiation of Lord Curzon a compound- 
wall was raised and the entire area around 'the 
temple was levelled up." NES 


PATEL'S CONTRIBUTION 


After the achievement of independence, the 
late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, resolved to recover 
the past glory of Somnath, A Board named “Som- 
natha Board of Trustees" was formed with the Jam 
Saheb as the Chairman, His Highness Jam Saheb 
laid the foundation stone of the present temple on 
May 8, 1950, exactly on the same place where the 
Fifth Temple stood. On May 11, 1951, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, performed the inauguration ceremony of 
the Linga in the new temple which has been cons- 
tructed on the model of the old shrine, Before the 
demolition of the old. temple, an extensive excava- 
tion was carried out. It brought to light the mate- 
rials of the earlier temples buried below. Stones of 
older temples were found to have been used in the 
repairing works of the later ones. Some bricks 
18" x 12" x 3" and 21" x 10.5" x 4", yellowish in 
colour were found below the Yonipat, the. circular 
stone base round the Linga of Somnath in gar- 
bhagrah. In the old structure no material to cement 
the stones appeared to have been used. They were 
so well set that there was no need for a cementing 
material But at places some stoney cementing 
substance was also noticed, One could see “Idols of 


various gods, animals and birds artistically carved, 
carvings of dancing girls, exhibiting various poses 
and emotions, images of men and women with drap- 
ings of the tenth and eleventh centuries were also 
found in the debris, lying to the north. The carvings 
of dancing girls were in the tribhanga, dwibhanga. 
and atibhanga poses, a few of them were carved 
standing erect. There was also found a stone slab of 
the Valabhi period (6th and 7th century.) Names 
of the craftsmen were also found carved on almost 
every stone." 


The story of two thousand years of devotion 
and heroism, of vandalism and destruction, of defeat 
and triumph, of the best and worst in man has 
been epitomised in this hoary and holy shrine. It 
is a romance in stone. It is a shrine which has flung 
a huge challenge in the face of time—it is a shrine 
eternal and immortal. 3 
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KES 


voor 
P EE ridiculous accompanied the 
. sublime, The display of beauty 
Cm all its glory around the lake 
at Naini Tal, that morning, 
was sublime, The rays of the 
rising sun fought the waves of 
cold breeze, to pour comfort 
on numerous boats and yachts 
T that pleasantly floated on the 
water, The radiance prompted Sri Sudhir to sing 
the popular Tagore song—"On the stainless white 
| sail strikes the breeze, slow and sweet”-—and the rest 
-of it. The music ridiculously lacked cadace and 
harmony. Our sweet girl companion Srimati 
Krishna sought to rivet her attention on the sun- 
beams that peeped through gaps between the crests 
of the eastern rocks, to suppress her smile, to avoid 
any mark of disrespect to-the singing friend of her 
dear father. Really the world seemed happy to all 
holiday-seekers,  . > i 
^ But every rose has its thorns. From the boat 
just ahead of us rose a yell of distress. The crier 
happened to be one of my co-lodgers in Hotel Royal. 
Sri Onkarmull Singh was a jolly good young fellow. 
Gold is tested by fire but the worth and importance 
of a man are tested by gold. He was shouting in 
a ridieulous manner and trying to recover something 
from the cold waters of the lake. His boat became 
lop-sided. It ran the risk of sinking, 


` We learnt that he had dropped into the lake a 
métal box tightly packed with wads: of currency 
notes. At least that was the interpretation of the 
cries of lamentation that was offered by our friend 
Sei-Ajit Dutt. l 
The swimming swans got fidgety. Rowers from 
[s al around cried-—take care, the boat will sink. 





i 
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t Singh a 


AB CHANDRA 


. beat his brow in the Indian fashion. At. 











That opinion lacked wisdom for the 






have contained a wad of love-letters, 

I had to keep my judgment to mys 

Krishna was sitting too close to | 
Sri Ajit Dutt collected fur 

inquiries from the aggrieved. | 

tainer contained bundles of cu 
















Rupees ten: thou 


“All bluff 1”, he said, “He is just 
tainly he lost the box but it con 
tings from newspapers about cas 
ing. He wanted to avoid the 

That the man was. suspici 
the verdict of ever e * be 
manager of the hotel generally - 
valuables of the lodgers, But the ways 
diverse. ' . oe E DT u 


















That season the Hotel Royal se 


international meet. Next to 
was occupied by three G 


English businessman with his jovial wife 
for three days. Mr. D'Silva came 
from Calcutta to meet their children 
were other lodgers Parsi, Christian 

In the hotel compound garden in t 
variety of season flowers, the topic of 
tended one way—the loss of the box 
Outwardly e Consensus of € 











à is. 
' the materiale to the ént ein mil in 
Ca ide had some customers in 


examined his accounts and it was true that 
ollected ten thousand, partly out of his 
ostly as advances for the supply of 
jin the coming ‘season which was close 


lodged in room: No, 14, upstairs, in the 

umber of the room occupied by Singh 

: in number five lived a young Jewish 

of harms and easy manners: which 

as the fellow passen- 

the boat when the drowning took 

to enjoy the weather 

dently an inmate of a well-to-do 

aull had. his early education in the 

ge in Naini Tal and although his 

old-fashioned, he had all the make-up of 

ndian youth, in manners, talks and move- 

le was thoroughly a businessman, But 

| to utilise as much of his leisure hours. as 

je with gay talks with our co-lodger the 

h maiden, Miss Marie Myers. She had the 

of budding youth and was well-végsed in 

and. happy conversation. In the evening 

played upon the piano, Singh was happy 

ti ime with his hands and feet and all the time 

i his attention onthe charms. of the piano 

The day before the loss the two of them 

n two spirited hill jes and visited the 

Top on the western hills. But life is full of 

adictory motions. It was. really ridiculous 

an up-to date youngman should carry a 

notes with him in the gay boat jaunt. 
ul! 


Early the next morning -Miss Myers caught hold 
near the fountain as I was admiring the 

as and the roses and several other types of 
iat the e gardener had carefully helped to 


report his loss at the police station under the 
ice of Jatin Roy, our fellow traveller, 


at was in fact the topic which the young lady 
me to start, I mistook the object of the visit 
hile away the time while her friend was 


“not like this police business, Mr, Sen”, 
"I hope they will not visit this place and 
gations, hey might even start police 
1 have ‘read, The. routine they fol- 


; "lake with. a. "dragnet it the police. so 
advice was given by my friend to 
ict. that there. was the loss. 


am sorry. for our ‘old friend 
Boy friend, 7 ; 
She understood. ; 
“No, no, Mr. Sen", she sa 
week. He is a business m 
business at Delhi where ; : 
too. Their line of business he same— arm clo! hs 
and fabrics. They may help. se other 
pand.” 


There is a saying in. Bengalee 
ola 


I ‘understood. n was. t 
not of love. The- flirtation 


the evening. He Was on fe way back t to Cawnpere 
for ‘the present. 


IH — 

A little after eleven thirty. T came: down to the 
garden to admire the blooming flowers. All around 
they smiled. The lake was visible in the distance 
—a shining sheet of still water. There were 
just a few yachts still afloat i in the midst of the lake. 


My mind was eager to meet two sets of friends who 
were to visit. my hotel compound to admire the 


flowers. It was a lovely clear day but it was stupid 


to hope that the fogs will not show up any. moment. 
m Ho 


First came the police court: lawyer, ers 
Everest. Our conversation led us to the 
the immersion-—of the: casket... 

Sri Nut Behary was definite hi 
tained forged notes. He saw a police. b 


distance. 


ngh 
py to beat time 
with his “i hands 





ent to talk of the mice of a eee 
Sri Parbati Sarkar had a hearty laugh when he 
ded us how Old Jatin had earned a ‘little s by 
ferin pa t ook fh og 


Sudhir: had collected | 


s of currency 
id had to carry 
rx Was not in. Here 


hen the lovely E 
he had also to spend twenty- 
io feed the ‘swans, 


"Bravo" cried Nut Behary. “Tt is wonderful 
for a civil court advo unt up mysterious facts 
chich. th lawyer thinks was his 


| nmarised— “Theft, cheating, 
r, became drudgery if there 
i the crime to: disport 


She got hold f Mice pier me to 
er o th arden “near the slopping 


: ng 
ber from the hotel 
room, When She 





“We shall complain. e manager of th 


to offer an unqualified apology SU 


he leaves fhe station this evening.' I sum- 


ght some relief. to the lady and she was 
3 ; ted. DI harangued ` 


my wits end and 


Was she conceal- 


aye appeared, He was ex- 


"want your professional advice, Mr.” 
Ly client. Sri Singh is in another. 


am: retained by Miss Myers", i ye- 


keeping | her quiet. 


antec a talk to I1 BE to he 


lady. could not: make up her mind.. 
ared ‘perturbed and disturbed, 1 dide 


ase of trespass, I noticed appea d 
young client, So I said: 


I am wiling to meet you. ¡and bar 


"on two conditions, First the discussion 
de in the presence of both the parties. 
n No. 2 is that the whole of the. talk 


ing. The acco 


' and he wanted to tak 


short cruise? 
Time and: t 


pany. hir 
haste in the mori 


as capital and deter'h 


: he owed money. "The 


E had noticed. 


lowest dra 
He E 


ec previous 
to. accon- 


our: boat 


z drowning. d questioned 


an eye. Singh» 


7 got hold of an e 


Ray about the truth of the 





: HE telephon went. ringing on. and the. taxi ‘tolled on o dod: the roa by 
"Another c thought. It was of the Shilabati river. Un the ot er 
à Op ny. medical E river cliffs. of small: Pill shone 
"here. was not: moonlight: For i 

espite. I shut my w vit. ney was comple 

and took up the receiver. is suffering from 
: DE Ghosh: speaking,” T began 

softly, A hasty. female voice came 
from. the other: : 


ne tomorrow morning. I am- 
ier. end: was already: discon : 





scope and some 
-I said, "Miss 


iss ^ 


called in à doctor! 
from her. She said, a 
i ke you. And 
er 


other room. My sister, my 
priest have come, They will obser 
you have also come. They all ' 
happy. But, my dear father who 
before has forsaken me. If moth 
not. have been so thrown Out 
friends; —. oh doctor, 

sister cut off their touch wit 
wretched girl and today you all 
happy” -— i 


ipletel 
r th 








Sh said, “No, doctor, I have now.no illness.” 


in his-arms. Dr. Ghosh, you 


write stories, won't you 
Write a story on me?" 7 

I sat closer. I looked at her face, The eye-lids 
were wet. The depressed nose, and slightly bent 
; fingers confirmed what I had thought. She must have 
a suffered from the scourage of leprosy. 





I said, “When were you declared negative?” “Tt 
ne year hence," said she. “Father used to send 
Temittances in time, wrote letters to me, But when 


I returned to our house after two years’ stay in the 


-Home, my father looked away for me; brothers 
suggested I should better take up some job and stay 
elsewhere, lest the younger sisters and brothers got 
infected. It was the most crue] moment in my life 
when I felt I was unwanted in my home, I decided 
to'end my life, But for my » 


weak prereset? 


At this stage, Meghla entered, in a hurry, She 
seid, "Dr. Ghosh, this is my unfortunate sister. But 
She has made another good, very good boy, unhappy, 
Ithink you have heard something from Rinu. There 
is no time. I shall tell you the details later if you 
want-to know. We have arranged the marriage of 
my sister Rinu with Ramen, who will be introduced 
ic you shortly. When we forsook our loving sister, 
She was welcomed by Ramen. We have arranged 


2, Rinu agr hi 
sion whether this 


Rinu was sitting with a distant look in 
She suddenly stood up and said, "No, 1. 
to hear any sermon inybady. 
very well to understand gati 

was for two long years in h 
Superintendent said was as healthy 
girl What else Dr. Ghosh will ; 
reports, doctor, an "that 
Ramen is weeping 
-Rinu suddenly broke into. an irresistabl 
cries. She said, “Dr. Ghosh 







I make Ramen happy with such a ; 
life?” We were allvas silent as the walls 
amidst sobs, “Sister, I have. made up 

will marry. You go and complete the a rang 
You go and complete the arrangements,” 


X. X 




































early in the ni 
window. al 
the matter? 
that girl!” 1 : 
the story to myself for some. 
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welcome, 
sure relief 
from 


Anacin is so effective because it 
is a combination of medicines— 
just like a doctor’s prescription 
—to give fast, all-over relief. 


Anacin contains a unique com- 
bination of ingredients to relieve 
pain quickly. 

Anacin relieves nervous tension 
—a common cause of headache. 


colds and influenza. 


Anacin overcomes depression 
and fatigue that often 
accompany pain. 


y Anacin helps reduce fever from 
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By H. BASU 


But he is sullen ar 
word in return. A 
standing a lean fe 
upon him and he 
anxieties. | 


of a Railway 


Station. The place is tense with exitement. A 
y crowd has assembled at the place to receive 
of their brethren, Ratan by name, a habildar of 
—the Railway police who has been awarded a police 
medal for his gallant service. He is returning with 
the decoration, The crowd is com d of a variety 
of male, female, young and old members of a help- 
less band of refugees ng from East Pakistan 
_ who have settled at or arour «ste 


| an honest penny. There are, of ourse, one or > 


two fortunate few who have managed to secure a job 
> and found their feet, rile 
fortunate few, After a few moments of tense excite- 
: ment a taxi is seen at a. distance, In a minute it 
: pulled p in front of the crowd. 

it, The crowd in a trice gets c excited 
their  congratulatio 


i en 
looked. as though. tears would sweep it.a 
crowd began. to me it 





Puspa was 
at once and said, "L 
; : and do^ your duty, 
iy Ratan Habildar cannot save “you, : 
a tiger kept on staring at. 


mu 


"Very good, just go 

Ratan heard it as. 
way Constable appeared 
Ratan, "Master Babu ha 
“Yes, lam coming 
place. . 


They had a 
ers af the 


‘Tt was midnight, The sky was overcast with 
cloud and it was very dark. 1t had rained. Puspa 
was brooding over the day s events, She: could not 

det have a wink of sleep. Somet ing was tormenting 
aggon breaking gang. her. She remembered that when Ratan wen x 
ch: 


n of Sada and 

Puspa because Sa 

her affection. 2 
uspa — the very name —- stirred him, He 
"heavily and his head drooped down 
reast where he stuck in the red rose presen- 
Sakhi Babu at the reception. He endearingly 
girl Puspa by the name of 'Red, Rose’ 
her by that name whenever he met 
Sec This girl was a rare girl that can 
be found in a thousand in any society. The 
life of Puspa came back to his mind. 
illage and Ratan knew 


see the” Station Master. he looked 
depressed. She has not met her for 


id thoug. 
din marriage and start 








om the: keyboard 
cey to Miss. Myers 
ple had gone . 
oty. ‘Probably 


ird party never 
: ron th 


date that 


said Jatin and 


bring. the parties 
criminals, | 





By ANNADA SANKAR 


HE train was stan 
* station when we arti 
‘pulled out as we Wel 
+ down. the steps of 
bridge. Those who cou 
to catch it, Jumped 1 
coalie started to run too 
the baggage on. his ‘hea 
iis mn  , Kumar stopped him with 
or he too might have caught it, Uu 
The Kumar's friend, Rajib, had come'to see 
‘off, “It’s my fault,” he said, "I didn't get yo 
on time." n e 
"You saw how many people caught the 
didn't you? Merely by walking a little faster 
running ? It’s not your fault, My reluctan 
blame, It offends “my | self-esteem. “I've mis: 
many a train in this age of bustle and hurry, 
ing and shoving, grabbing and snatching.. Th 
is not the first nor is it the last, Let i 
It’s nice to have a little more time to talk 
Meghbaran, the Kumar protested. EN 
They climbed the steps of the overbr 
recrossed it. “There is no train before 3 
Rajib said, “What will you do until then 
in the station ? Come back to the house 
You can have your dinner on time at leas 
“No, no. 1 don't want to give your 
second surprise,” Meghbaran shook. his head, 
took the first shock with a smile. I call 
house this morning so unexpectedly ! Twice 
day is too much." Cum 
l Luckily there was a Refreshment Room 
station, Meghbaran entered and ordered. 
Dinner for two. “Rajib,” he said, "send a 





zemindar of 
es not a Mogul. actually Ties That's 
: ad. And he's come. from the land ot. the 
g^. 
Once upon a time,” Meghbaran sighed hea 
cies of dinosaur existed th alled ze ja 
"re fossils now. Why do you put me to 
Why. should 1 be a fossil ?-.I have other 
| with my life" ~ 
ad spent the day wandering around 
a, seeing the sights. Their conversation 
around the: centenary celebrations of 
d the plight Ta 


t vt do that sort of thing any 
egret ted having missed the a in 


e was time to run," Rajib "condoled with 
hat's qe goad of of racing around ? Do you 


ous mathematician, B. Y, Gupta, once 

ain that was pulling out.and overtook 
m station. But, in’ boarding: it, he was 
ife. 


run after," the phrase set another sort of | 


oing in Meghbaran's thoughts. “Do people 
n after trains?", he spoke almost to himself, 
you never seen anybody run, after success ? 
er? After money ? ter women ? ? 

get what they want in the end. But they are 
life. They don't even know that they're 


pled’ 7?" Rajib took him. up,” You mean 
disfigured. Tainted characters.” 


Yo ve still got your college habit of arguing - < 


ds, I see, even after thirty-five years. Drop 
eghbaran spoke with affection, “What a 


you were! When I came here today, _ 


place. of pilgrimage, it was of you I 
lt wasn't possible to let you know 
You were not expecting me. Your 
r even seen me. What care you have 
me all p of yon! You “gre rel 


| say E e for 
. "it I live so long! p 


: som 

| You could even - 
piano, And I watched you 
u re goód at games, all 

H, et, hockey, tennis. 
6 You played for thé fun of 
badly at tennis. But where 

e e like yours? $: Rajib 8 ke with 


sequent history. I learned to 
be altz, for: trot, charleston 


pain. or Argentina. No, 
now. You don't know 


‘minute and said, “The 


: excitedly, “My 
Fathor 


-—. Rajt eeling nostalgic. 
"lite pin cay me many 
th pare with A 





ler a long period of years a yo 
gether, Meg aran ad. lost. Drinks 


“keep together, dri ACE 
el Meghbaran pol Ew h eelin 
. will 


going to stay on tha 
“Lost fay illusion 
hot illusi 





, sent a-note to his 
i and tel 


"to stay with th 
's reply greatl 
, “Compared to 
ery little.. I've ; 
e.call.a true wife, » P Meghbaran 
: “She doesn't think of herself. 
» h 


"Stop i x What. a scene you "re staging. 
Péople do such small services for each 


they 2 Do they expect thanks ? Rajib “The eldest 


- brother died: there. 

old age” M i 
brother is anglic ed in 
he would have lived 


ody. The. jaa of love are the Came for 
love enfolds each and every one of us. 
i for love.or accept thanks ? 
d his own question”, No, You 

d 1 thought so too when I was young.” 


that you are mot young ?" Rajib ss ciutitey has 


oke 
vas sadly, “What's a famiy !” 
[ totally: bankr a yet,” Meghbaran “I feel for you," Rajib's. sym thy w 


y, “but I’ve suffered one blow after an- ` voice. 


Are those into whose 


| from those whom I considered closest 
‘for my kinsfolk who js.not related to 
ome Il was born ny 
Are those into whose family I married 


. "It's not that which distresse 

spoke slowly as if, his words cone 
"What ist?" Rajib 
"PH tell you," Meghbaran grew pensive, 


Rajib did not urge him any further. for the 
moment. There "were people” all around “them. 
Though they were busy with their own affairs he 
changed the subject. . 

“How much longer are you going to be in Cal- 
cutta ?" he asked. 


3 . “My visa is running ‘out, " Meghbaran answered", 
. “There was a boy. like that in “and I have my workshop over there. Who is to 
: hi “Mohsin  . -look after it? We' ve spe this .time talking 

S i "The family- 

eaks down its 


my closest of kin? As I was saying, I 
een hurt so often and so deeply that I thank 
ody now at every other word, for ihe goed 

Even my own wife, And my daughter. 
e, ist it? L even thank myself when no- 
ise is around. How fortunate I am! How 

que 


like sons. to me. 

the. inheritors, I have 

«work. What we are bt ding: 
1; My labo d theirs 





Ii did not open when he knocked on it or when he 
struck it a blow. 


the House of Pirnagar is disintegrating. It’s just 





"flood. Tim not going to lament the passing 
of a class or family just because it happens to be 
“my own, Bablu. I am with those who are coming 
om the bottom, who are transforming nature 

Jabours.‘Thely triumph : is my triumph. » 
Meg! baran was radiant. 


“Meghbaran; always a light eater, now at less 
- than ever. After dinner they carried their cups of 
coffee back to the verandah and sat down, - 

The sky had filled with stars. The two friends 
weht down into the garden and walked about for a 
white. ‘Then they came back to their chairs. 

“We've got to keep ourselves awake,” Megh- 
baran had a formula, "We'ilowalk when we feel 
sleepy and rest when we don't, Rest comes after 
work, work after rest.” 

Their converse became more intimate as the 

; might deepened. Meghbaran began to speak. 


“I read a story when I was a boy. Perhaps it 
was if the Arabian Nights, There was a prince. He 
was born and brought up in a great palace, a palace 
with a thousand doors. Every door he touched 
opened to him. He entered room after room and 
ound each of them filled with treasure. There were 
"gems ànd precious stones and jewels of all kinds. 
There were articles of luxury and everything that 

can be enjoyed. Musical instruments and the appur- 

















































take a lifetime to 1 ok at all the precious. 
a single room. He hir 

Life does not lus 
was in all the rooms. 


“One day. he came upon a. door that 
open at his touch. 


why. It astounded hi 
son. His mother said, 4 
doors open to you. lsn't that enough? Why. 
want to see what is in that room? 


"I am not the vizier of this kingdom. 
ministerial officer. Nor am I a servant i 
l am the son of the rightful ruler. The pri 
whole palace will belong to me some d 
not take.a look at my possessions? Or is 
excluded from my sovereignty, my. rights 

"'Nobody has ever entered that ro 
mother answered, ‘there is danger there, 





"Everyone else said the same thing. * 
danger in that room, No one had ever o 
door to find out what the danger. was. No 
prince! Why should anyone deliberately 
ger? For the sake of what? Did the palace 
thing? All a man could desire was there 
hundred and. ninety nine E roms. in abun 








not easy. to ignore, Yet he 

find out What was on the other side of the 

He was not afraid of danger! The door 

opened. He was determined to do it and 
pepared to pay. the. price. 


touch. 
he 


: ed to 
Pod set out. ‘Braver 
The door closed after him a 
was the same'as before" — E 
Meghbaran had finished his story. Raj 
his silence. Putting his * coffe cup down he said, 


“Winged Steed, cried the 


Prince, where are ou — 


"Thats hot in the Arabian Nights Where: did you 
get it?" 

“From life. Life is a tale of a thousand and: one 
nights. Anyone with a sense of the mysterious 
knows it without being told. Life is an. Arabian 
night's tale”  Meghbran Spoke pensively... . 

“The palace of Pirnagar,' he continued, ¿does 
not. have 5 ¡Pensana d i ; 














elephants in the sheds. We had a private 
was before our fortunes began to 








64 s and 
200. That 
decline, ^ mma : 
Rajib knew -all that. “Your father even wrote 
plays, didn't he?" he said sympathetically, “and he 
maintained his own troupe of players.” He carefully 
avoided making a reference to the actress that had 
been in the troupe... =0y Uo 
.. “Qur fortunes began to decline about the time 
I went to England,” Meghbaran went on, “Perhaps 








great deal of his money was tied up in a Loan Com- 
The jute market. was dull The cultivators 


UP 
US ot repay the money advanced to them, nor 
any longer possible to recover it forcibly. 
vote had come, Political parties were on their 
way. Both. the vote and the parties later became 
communal even though our family has always been 
non-sectarian in religious matters" ^. 
. "You came from Rajputana with the great Man 
Singh, didn't you? Thats what Ive heard," Rajib 
knew that much, “There weren't any Kshatriyas in 
this part of the country so you merged with the 
Kayasthas." MD 
“Yes, we are Singhs. Lions from Rajputana. 
Bengal has turned.us into deer. No, not wholly. deer. 
We're lion-deer!' Meghbaran pretended to laugh. 
"Bah! What nonsense you talk!” Rajib sup- 
pressed a smile, “Tigers and cattle drank water side 





by side at the watering places on the estates of the , 


powerful Pirnagar lions.” 

- "And at the crack of the British ringmaster's 
whip the lions stood up on their hind legs and sat 
‘down like circus beasts!” Meghbaran burned with 


1 will see to them 


earlier. Father didn't allow. anybody to know. A | 


iron hand 










































it, "It's dangerous in.this condition 
essential before it can be used. T. 
myself” - dS qn n" 

"The Kumar Bahadur looked foolish, 
indisposed on the day of tion, i 
for medical treatn 
him? A few 
revolver and ret 

Rajib repressed hi 
mock indignation, "The ows We 
Qur bones have begun to cool off si 

. «But we have been liquidated 


what I wanted to te 


Lr 


o them. n 
. helped terrorists, 





act 
rt? 


aste my time, ‘Study the other 
nine,’ he said, ‘it won't take 

the relative truth. We have to 
e 2. Find out as much about 


truth that lies 
hungry for it" . 
ghbaran attended college-in Calcutta after 
ihe High School at Pirnagar, His father 
been pleased. It is possible to. study at 
ors can be engaged as tutors, Megh- 

to study science for that reason. A 
required, There was no laboratory at 

lis father could not provide one for him. 
to Calcutta to study science but: he. was 
ested in it. He- changed to arts, 

ne door after another, ^ : 

life has been like that,” he said, “I knock 

- The doors open, one after another. After 
realise I've had enough, Nó more for me. 
out. I cannot forget that there is a door that 
open, the door after the nine hundred and 
th. It must be opened but I haven't the 
is foolhardy to seek the truth." Megh- 

d then?” Rajib's voice was weary, "Is that 

osed?" Em 


beyond the relative 


swer is yes and no," Meghbaran said as 
osing a riddle, “if I live a while Aonger 
PU be able to give you a. plainer answer 
fas late, Both of them were sleepy. They 
with their drowsiness. Rajib said, “Why 
hile, Santu? You'll live a long time yet." 
ws?" Meghbaran was melancholy, 
grow the less courageous I become. And 
equired. Without courage -the door 
eq Without. age 


if the 


> assured him, “just as in 
ue hc 


. learning, But I'm 


nily and my ». But when 
shared wi j ter.” 


^a stone,” 


e?” he was preoccupied 
imi is almost up and 
onsummation;" 


ou listen. ¿to 
laughter, : “I ; 


.4J0 you undi 
explicit?" Meghbar 
` SI understand." | 
amar ei jivaner shesh pa 
last fulfilment of this li 
Meghbaran interru 
stood nothing! Should 


A. "You've under- 
person grieve because he 

has not died, if death be the consummation of life? 
Am I as old as al th Fifty-seven is nothing 
nowadays? |: u oA 

. “Of course not!" Rajib admitted his mistake, 
“not death certainly. But what?” sarghi 

“To. ride away through- the heavens. o 
back 0f a winged horse! Like an: astrona 
rocket”. Meghbaran seemed to . 
doctrine which he did not enlarge 
Rajib was on the point of say) 

but Meghbaran took. the words out o 1 
“No, I'm not the father of only one child! I'm. the 
father of two! I had another child as well A son. 
My life would have been very different if the. boy 
had not died. Bisakha's heart was broken, I couldn't 
save him. She refused to bear any more children. 
She became afraid of Pirnagar, She moved to Cal- 
cutta in order that the remaining child could be 


given proper care.” 


Ther 


“Not very long. Twenty or twenty-one © years 
ago.” Meghbaran was in another world. “Aha” he 
said, "if the boy had lived he would be. 

young man of twenty-five or six now.) 

have taken.a journey in Space! I 

queathed to him 





DUCATION is the manifestation ` 


of the perfection attained by man. 
No one can be really taught; a 
teacher can only offer certain 


suggestions to rouse the curiosity 
| and interest already in one's 
| mind, and thereby, help -in 
| making 'things clearer by one's 
À en own perception and thought, Edu- 
tion, however, needs always an orientation consis- 


ulties may have to be 
ation of a uniform system 
ue to poor economy, want 


E 


e 


means of securing “a suitable job in future. It 
is something mote | Goy 0 009 000700 


may alter the 
able extent. 
d W 


NEED OF TEACHERS - 


comparison 
trainin 


may remember the wt 
that education is not the 


is Just put into brain and runs riot th 
to be imbibed with life-building, man-m: 
eharacter-torming ideas. These can be pos 
teachers themselves set right examples. T 
be stérn'in the class room but humane 
must themselves uphold: highest m 
they will be in a better position to comman 
and infuse a spirit in their pupil | <~ 
“NO POLITICS IN EDUCATION 
Education is to be considered always 
politiacl issue. The Government have bee 
to bring education under their um 
Centralisation will facilitate  attainm 
uniformity in pattern and standard. But t 
is fraught with very great danger too, pa 
if free expression. ought and ideas be! 
ed. This is more in India as it is a count 
in diversity. Here any problem of edu 
raises a host of complexities. This 
with our language too. There are 
and 8/ per cent of this popul 
to speak one or other of th 
been mentioned in the Eig 
titution. Less than 7% of Indian p 


mother-tongue. The number of 
English is a little more than 1 
needs a link language. Polit 
medium of instruction in Univer. 
regional language, while the acade 


lications. About 800 journals coming . 

trorn abroad would be found to be. 
language. Of over £5000 scientific periodi 
lished all over the world 44% are publish 
lish, 14% in German and 13% in Fre ch. 
spending crores of rupees. in developing 
language. No transi: i 





id girls may be ini 
higher educa 


must come forward to help in the mission 
ional teachers by lessening their burden 
ng the stress on their patience, Even in 
al functioning they may find that while 
aining in one way, the students gather 


ch 


rls go to bed 
vol infuses a 


„close co-opera 
nd the Government. 
children of the soil in 


THE PALACE OF A THOUSAND DOORS 


(Continued from page 136 ) 


just the same, Bablu. We're still-sitting beside - the 
Gol Dighi." NEU NM 

- "So we are. Does friendship languish because 
friends cannot meet?" Rajib gave his hand a gentle 
sqeeze, "I'm delighted that you come, Come again," 

. "And it’s given me the deepest satisfaction,” . 

Meghbaran returned the. pressure, "I wil com 
again” o o o og ee : he 

There was still some time left before the. trair 
was due. They walked in the garden to keep them- 
selves awake. Meghbaran said, “Pye told you about 
my grief. I haven’t told you about my triumph”... 

: “Tell: me. Tell me.” Rajib was as e 





UST before his recent depar- 
NE Ais from New Delhi, the then 


BU. ; of. s nar de tnat 
en does have a distinc- 


; Jess notably in 
| have been successful 
eir : plays ‘produced. in. overseas 


the bibliography of Australian jiterature 

I . books, poetry, 

-o poy and theatre, essays and 

: liter: - biographies, - and comparative. studies of 
Australian wrivers and their work. 

"For a young nation, often: criticised for. her high 

interést in material things and ned in terest in the 


ort stories, p 


arts (or matters of the mind), A has a fine 

list of magazines concentrating on g 

most talented contributors, Th 

Australian Letiers, a^ quart 

short stories and literary critic 

rary Studies, a half yearly ) ; : 

historical. and critical studies" Bulletin, a week- 

Y 6 politics, society, the Arts and business; Mean- 

iin Quarterly, verse, short stories, criticism, and 

cultivat ting overseas ‘contributions; Southerly, a 

quarterly of verse, short stories. and criticism; and 

Westerly, a quarterly published by the Arts Union 

- of the University of Western Australia, containing 
verse, short stories, criticism. —— 

! The question is:.“Why should Indians have an 


; interest in Australian writing and be moved to read 
.some of it?" It is possible, in ed bd that 


the compellin É 
Tree ot Man, by P trick White, whom 1 


tion: Is there a genu ne 

in thought, ani phrasing 
veys the writer as distinctively Australia 
the medium of expression. is the English 1 


be Peatón thr Eg 
in the past two dec: 
Australian writers, there was a- "slack 
eagerness to write 
to be original At 
ginally English. 
qwel 


tralian writ without any inhibitions as to. 
lian. or English" forebears, and the resul 
astonishingly good. literature, 


of Mysore, through 
of English, C. D. rasimhaiah, has plac 


lade on Austral 





y the. early 
ers whose weapons 
e-made ingenuity 


The people. ‘are hard- 
z inside them; the men are 


ight goes on 2 to say: “Perhaps we have 
oint of equilibrium at which we can 
ountry is truly ours by right of under- 
acceptance, and from which we can 


be noeden ‘that the process of “grow! ng 
fest in Australian literature, particu- 
pets Australians are be- 
try. They are be- 
to , no longer as t planted Euro- 
r as rootless men who reject the past. and 
lopes only in the future, but as. men. with 

nt to be lived in and a past to nourish them. 


vehing for an Australian identity has 
am ng theme, and Australian intel- 
bate it, It has eyen been 

rS (again Australia can 


field) -have become. 


| arts. 
til ed by the literary preoccupation with 


nont Buckley, lecturer in English, Mel- 
sity, comes into the fray, gaining Tég- 
views at all times because of his power- 
ions to Australian literary criticism. 
H bave perhaps noticed how active the 
jrofessors. of English are in the literary 
d e of A. D. Hope, a top 
| in Australian 
, an incisive and 
startling explorer 
noments, the writer 
E 


ork has been ‘compared 
uency of Byron in Don 


Py left in 
I really found? .- In all dire 
great Australian Emptin s, E 
the least of. ‘possessions, ir 


“rule wh 
which beautiful. youths and 
blind eyes. . vus 


and inciden 


is own since 
response was the novel The Tree of 


the best Australian novel ever written 
Similarly A, D. Hope (1 


- him Australia’s leading poet 


the Australian mores, Is there any 

ing than, “Where second-hand. p 
timidly on the edge of alien shores’, But in 
finest poetry. he aims at striking to the -rore > of 
human. experience without raising the question. of á 
national identity at all and what he celebrates is a 
radically HUMAN aspiration: 


"Now the heart sings with all its thousand 
voices 7C 
To hear this city of cells, 
James McAuley's approach is 
tant concern has been to expres 
man. In his short poem, To Any : 
writes: i 


Move like the sable. swan 
on the luminous expanse + 
in sight but out of range 
Öf. barking ignorance, : . 
Judith Wright, whose work is such a pleasure 
to quote, is regarded asa poet who has shown | 
stronger feeling for the land and. its. traditions than 
any other Australian t; past or H 
written à number of “ghostly” E 
many supremely beautiful poem: 
works. It is “The Graves at Mil Point”, an 
two. verses are ooo 


To con ide, appropriately, 1 
verse of a poem of love by A. “Hope. wha like 
many famous writers be coming into. his 
fall powers in his fifti 







































N one: of. Yeats's early poems. a 
happy shepherd says: ‘For words 
alone are certain good: ‘Sing, 
then, for this is also sooth’. Yeats 


verance was in the power of his 

words, the relief of timely utter- 

| "ance: which could be the only 
om. bliss for a poet of the tragic 

generation. That utterance is the greatest poetry 
written in the English language in this century. If 
in the quarter of a century since the death of Yeats 
we have failed to realise that his greatness as a 

< poet isa wonder of modern literature it has been a 
major failure of our academic criticism. ` 


The academic critic has indeed dimmed the 
uniqueness of Yeats’s achievement as a poet by link- 
. king it with the. aestheticism of the nineties, the 
^ imagist and the symbolist movements and the Celtie 
es ssance. To the literary historian the links are 
and it is an exciting critical game to illus- 
them. It may seem  tremendously important 
Yeats founded the Rhymers Club in 1891 and 
et amongst its members who. met in the Cheshire 
Cheese in Fleet Street were Lionel. Johnson and 
Edward Dowson. And those who believe that Yeats 
shed his romantic Celticism and became a modern 
“poet when Ezra Pound came to him in 1908 love to 
affiliate his poetry to the imagist movement, In his 

© use of symbols the scholar is inclined to discover an 
illustration of Mallarme's dictum that ‘to name is to 
destroy, to suggest is to create’ and the kinship with 
the French symbolists seems to be confirmed by the 
fact that in his first. visit to Paris in 1894 he met 
Verlaine and met him in the company of Arthur 
Symons. And- who can be a. greater and more 
nate exponent of the Irish Literary Movement 
than the man who asked in an article in United 
Treland in 1892: ‘Is there, then, no hope for the de- 
- Anglicizing of our people? Can we not build up a 
“national tradition, a national literature, which shall 
be none the less Irish in spirit from being English 















Society established 


himself knew that his own deli-. 


M 


religions and theos 
was initiated ina 


Fresh images beget 
tormented sea. ~ 


wrote the only kind of great poetry whic 
could produce. Did he speak of his own pi 
eat song return. 

nave: 

















bear them in mind when we_try to seiz 
queness of his genius. When Louise M 
him what actually inspired him. to write a 
told her: "Some situation in life — a sudden : 
My poems all originate like that, The 


the stuff 
ves his re 















Yeats h 
ry should be different from the poer ia of 


or of Swinburne and the desire’ was not 
swadeshi, . Tn the 


i chool which calls 
words of its leader, Verlaine, a school of 
, or by the term... mj socii is now the 


o poetry of the Victo- 

of poetry which could be 

an, ‘I saw" he wrote. in 

og i S winburne in. one way, 

g in another, and Tennyson ina third, had 
their work with what I called “i ies 

: about politics, about science, "about Ne, 

about religion, and that we must create once 

the pure work' But how to reconcile: 

for those who value poetry as an da in 

with this idea of a pure poetry? He was never 

in stating his ideas on poetry and never 

play any dialectical prowess in criticism. 

eless he is saved by his truth of experience 

ost learned of academic critics is not. By 

Ty he meant not poetry divorced from life 

T y that is not dependent on anything but 

experienced in the soul. His idea is closer to 

mond's theory of pure poetry as. mysticism 

aul Valety's theory of poetry as verbal 


: more meaningful than this is Yeats's 
e modern age, his Speng- 
sibility of poetry at this 

There is a triplet in The 
. : which is perhaps 
oundest comment on modern ‘poetry: 
wam the- sea, far away from 

n 


asciousness of their ag 


OS without 


work as a poet was a 
ment. To be-this with 
prehensive - work 
Faust is. * wonder 


INTELLECTUAL CHI IEV3ME ENT 


Obviously these works have not the unity of 
vision ánd design of The Divine Comedy. and The 
Faust. In the Autobiographies. Yeats confessed thet 
‘the dream of my early- manhood that'a modern 
nation can return to Unity of Culture. is false d 
he thought that there was no Unity | 
out Unity of Culture: The fasci 
diffieult|Has dried the sap out of 
rent|Spontaneous joy and natur 
my heart”, But: there is: this unity. 


in poetry of the modern man’s sense ‘of a tragic dis~ 


‘integration of life, the epic of his quest of bliss in-a 


disjointed world. There is an extraordinary heroism 
of the spirit in its intensest Iyrical moods, a Sopho- 
clean endurance of ‘the soul which saves man’s 
dignity in his hour of defeat. 

Perhaps the finest estimate. of the achievement 
of Yeats is in Auden's : verse-tribute À 
‘Follow, poet, follow rig the bottom of the 
night, [With your uncon g e [Sul per~ 
suade: us to rejoice;| With the. War oof a Verse] 


fashionable poetical despair. How he longed for a 
life of quiet. contentment and joy of the ap he 
says in his introductioi abi 

Gitanjali the ı manuscri 


had to close ‘it, he say 
see how much. it mov 




































dem € mo oe e 


HE First World War ending in 
` - November 1918 was not fought 
anywhere near the Indian frontier, 

rofound impact om 











! the ‘Bengal: mind, particularly on 
' that of the rising generation. It 
was not so much the fortunes of 
the war itself or the immediate 
economie consequences on India 
that caused the impact. cd world forces, ideas and 
Ed ve were emerging from. the throes of the 

n the Indian sub-continent, too, new horizons 


wére coming up through the interaction of indigenous 


< and world ACE. In. their totality these acted. as 

ashes and sparks to kindle thought and imagination 
and opened new vistas that were soon to be ected 
in Bengali literature of the les, when a new 
school of writers emerged, To their pioneering years 
was given the name “Kallol Yug" or the Kallol Era, 
so named after the literary journal “Kallol” which 
spearheaded. the new. movement, The very name. 
(of which the literal meaning is “a multitudinous 
din") appropriately connotes the complex quality of 
the broadbased phenomenon which owed its grass- 
roots to the developing factors iri the country's social, 





political and intellectual life, The following lines are 


an attempt at a brief survey of these factors. 
11] 


. For nearly three quarters of a century the social 
structure in Bengal had been undergoing a slow but 
inevitable process of disintegration- During nearly 
seven centuries before that period Bengali society, 
like that all over India, Dad! been consolidated on the 
basis of a rural economy, the caste system and the 
joint family. While. the institution of joint family 
x red. as a kind. of family insurance by 
resources, consisting mainly of sizeable landed 

pro tty, belonging i, a1 patrilineal amily 


pooling the 


measure on account. 
Charles Metcalfe 


aen are Kick in turn; but t 
ties, each one forming a separate state in ii 
1 conceive, contributed more than any other 
people of In 
anges which ; 


y was unto el 
han the administrativ a 


gamy Was a token py 


group and of sol 


moting intellectual cu osity of social rea 
and had beco pos mass of irrational, most 


ngli ish-edurated 

: e Bengali intelligentsia 
of the last century were 
flict between the inherited 
ired through education. 
ankim Chandra, while 


> like abolition of the ‘taste system 
“of wi WS. This. conflict: ‘has indeed 
t 


erty held. by jont fatuilies be- 
dequate for the basic needs of 
“to move out in search 


ekers Ot | av: i able jobs, and un- 
employment e r iscontent within 
the edü i : i 


: continued to 
: the “edition 


structure of society 
forme the landow 
yest 





n rature and JO 3: 4 ur 

ed, by and large, to be discontentedly. con- 

in politics, this discontent. became m= 

ingly vocal in an amazingly short time, But 

i as no corresponding tempo of radical action, 

d it must be added that public agitation carried 

E the press and platform was largely devoted 
fo promoting the interests of the middle class. Men- 
tion must, however, be made of the strong advo- 
the peasants case during the sixties . and 

renties which produced such literary master- 
eces as Dinabandhu: Mitra’s drama Nil Darpan 
¿nd Bankim Chandra's memorable ` essay Banglar 
Krishak, also Ramesh Dutta's “pioneering master- 
piece in English, The ‘Economic History of India. 


[11] 


è ruggle . against 

foreign rule. Already before the start of the War 

issaries of the Indian revolutionary organisation 

d effected contact with foreign . countries, espe- 

ally with the German Government, and had been 

t ante ih the event of an Indian up- 

i the- hostilities that were. correctly 

hticip dye When the War came most of 

the Br troops normally: stationed. in India to 

guard the empire were deployed in the Middle East- 

ern theatre of war, where they met with early 

reverses, This opened up. an opportunity—a very 

risky one indeed—for an attempt at a revolutionary 

seizure of power from the British. The plans were. 

' however, betrayed; a wide dragnet of arrests and 

detentions. without trial was. spread, and everyone 

uspected of being concerned with the revolutionaries 

‘was herded into imprisonment. Therr- high exploits. 
‘however, became a saga carried from mouth 

mouth, and the secret movement acquired sanctity 


- in the estimation of the youth of Bengal. In spite of 


ject peoples. Although such li P. 
Governmen hada 
n as did the revol 


Bengali) were. eager died 
Russian Revolutio ich filtered t 
lets for several "s, sparked the 
the youth, and. revived a ber 
interests: a close study of the ideas 
the French and Russian revolution: 


acquaintance with Russian literature: 


centred round a new tar, namely 


tic forees of conservatism: prospe 

this domination discovered a common 

affinity. To this fine impatience the - 

Tagore gave an intellectual foundation T 

also. a revival of interest in the; 

riotism bequeathed by. Sri Aurobi 
Swadeshi movement. Very : 
unrest w ou 





ithout reference to the. participants reli- 


Hitherto fhe use of force against an 


orce was considered to be the historic 
strument of revolution, Non-violence, 
assive resistance to state coercion and dis- 


unfamili 
jough its theoretical ground ex isted before 
d hts of Tol: and 


al content; he gave it 
ed at 


just laws as its operative features, 
jar doctrine in polites and public 


me, i the 

and sanction. for the new. > strategy 
; discovered in traditional Indian philo- 
andhi.never gave lis’ strategy an exelu- 


a "broad moral 
tyagraha. that is “holding on 


is to bes complete y y of 


jan society based — 
equality. mad however. non-vi 
widely adopted as a modus. E 
a total way of life continued to be 
a lot of reserve, But indub t 
floodgate to fundamenta 
and traditional ideals. 


Gandhi's programm of non 
still under debate in the 
when the revolutionaries . wer 


` long detention and the Mo: 


intague-C hi 
titutional reforms for the governan , 
introduced. These men had profitab 
enforced leisure by study, thought 
and now they threw themselves to 
the open conspiracy. Their i 
from the mere overthrow. 


.the foundation of a free soi 
accepted the Gandhian fech 


political tactic, they had 

reconstruction. The young 

them, in a spirit of hero- 

and guidance, and while obses 

an Indian idiom in fundamental ‘th ing, went in 
for an examination of prevalent social philosophies 
and world conditions Naturally a great deal of 
attention was paid to the Russian enterprise. But so 
unfamiliar to Indian traditions was communism that 


Ms first impact was not apparently great Besides, 


the.country was at this moment seized by: the 
emotional ‘upheaval of. ñon i y 
occupied by the great. hap i 

Marxist thought made slow: but sure hea 

im a few years the eround for th undi 

Indian Communist Party was la 

ficant than this was the accepta | 

lectics as a scientific method of reasoning, 


At this time took place the Turkish Revolution, 
putting an end to the Islamic Ottoman. Empire and 
and setting up the first. secular democracy in. a 
Muslim country. This was a great. ‘shock. to many 
Indian Muslims, who detected the British hand in 
the abolition. of the Holy Caliphate; and, euriously 
enough, the Congress party led by. Gandhi | made 
accommodation with them : in a man tI unde- 


dus asa model ofa ata 
time the high brigandage | 
General Enver Pasha in So 
well applau eds 1 

form activ: 


faced with the ed of gr 
familiar social and moral proble: 
logies" Reasonings from the n 
irom that of relisicn-based 
course sharply diverging 

of social and. individual 





The modern era in Bengali literature dates 
from. the mid-nineteenth century when Iswar 
dra Vidyasagar . created a “standard | p 
e, Michael Madhusudan Dutta developed epic 
etry, the tragic drama and the drama of social 
ire, and Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya deve- 
ed the Bengali novel and the critical essay. For 
his: literary work Vidyasagar. drew. largely from 
Sanskrit. classics but did not altogether neglect the 
English source (vide his adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors). His threefold. style — chaste, 
simple and polemical to suit different occasions—~ 
indicated the potentialities of Bengali prose writing. 
Madhusudan’s epic poetry in blank verse, which 
was destined- to have quite a large train of follow- 
‘ers soon—had an obvious European inspiration like 
his sonnets. His tragic plays were modelled on. the 
full-blooded: Elizabethan: drama, which remained 
the prototype for the Bengali theatre for nearly half 
a century. Bankim «Chandra. «started writing his 
novels unmistakably under the inspiration of English 
novelists of the romantic school; Significantly, these 
three makers of modern Bengali literature adopted 
the form and technique of English. writers’ but took 
; ur subject matter from Indian life and lore and 
; ith Indian values, This practice of 
ling up indigenous flesh and blood the broad 
amework imported from outside has remained a 
persistent featur: runs: like a thread through 
subsequent. Beng: -output down to the 
present day, the notable exception being the insti- 
tution called Rabindranath Tagore, whose genius 
created its own special domain: without being. com- 
pletely free from the influence of European literary 


forms. It reflects fully a broad ‘characteristic of the. 


nineteenth century Renaissance in India (predomi- 
nantly centeri in Bengal for historical. reasons), 
nam . king a synthesis of Indian values 

life with those of the West; this was, in the main, 
a discriminating, nationalis tically oriented approach 

towards values that had proved their mundane 
superiority to traditional Indian values, The excel- 
lence of Indian moral and spiritual values was, how- 
ever, hardly ever brought into question, 


On the whole, the tradition set by Bankim 
Chandra of justifying Indian values through lite- 
rary creation “and criticism was largely followed 
till. the. first decade of the present century. In, the 
literary field it was mainly Tagore whose journa- 
listie writings questioned the validity of some of 
these values; but he as well as other reformists 
preached other and more abiding Indian values, The 
popular writers idolised and extolled. the heauty 
and the virtues of the traditional culture. It was 
backed by a powerful press devoted to the protec- 
tion of the traditional culture against the conti- 
nuous encroachment of the reformists, The orthodox 
school was neither ignorent nor stupid, but' it was 
genuinely afraid that any considerable change in 
the social structure would spell the doom of Hin- 
duism, and that adaptations of Western thought and 
consequent changes in social customs would entail 
gradual loss of the Hindu identity. Thus the trend 
towards rational thinking and behaviour, whether 

ed "the Brahm: 


a mild spate at the turn of the. 
ranged from Shakespeare, Scott a 
Reynolds E the runt of 


emphasis was - tatively eed fi 
the earlier. vadis in ear losa other 


ght 
in foreign eratu ; 
creased apace as reliance on. foreign ge 


The role. ot journalism vis-a-vis 


ls, even the literary one 
nalisti in bias, but wi 
; duali i 


which Teached. a peak 
: r-killing 


y the 

decade oft the century had scored 

his novel Ghare Baire, followed by mor 
Chokher Bali, Nashta Nidh, and 
dealing with the forbidden theme 
bounds, followed by the. remark 
Strir Patra, a daceeful plea for wom 
free. existence. The vigour of orth 
dropped, however, after he had been : 
Nobel Prize in 1913: he had become t 
tional prize to be deride l 
troversy had become more evenly two 
ges in social trends and in literary vog 
of wider acquaintance ` with. Europe: 
were. manifesting themselves, Tago 


spokesman in Sabuj Patra under-the ed 

Pramatha Chaudhuri, an accomplished 

polemical. prose whose acquaintance 
"French “and culture 
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frech and clean... 
the taste of Kofynos! 

tongue-tingling, minty 

the foam of Kolynos! 

“makes brushing easier, cl&&nses thoroughty 


the sweet breath that Kolynos gives! 
(you, and others, wilhappreciate this) 


A friendly tip to the fifth womam: use Kolynos and , 
smile, like the others! Brush your teeth with 
Kolynos Dental Cream every night...and every, 
morning, of course. More confidence 

in company...more fun? 





with Kolynos 





By BIREN DAS 


ARLY in the morning we got 

down “at station 'Y' with our 

camera and. Sound equipment 

and luggages after spending 

‘three nights in the train. It 

was a tiring’ journey as we 

had to thange trains twice on 

| our way to 'Y. All the four 

UI ' members of the film-unit were 

tired and exhausted. So the very sight of the sta- 

tion brought jov and hope to all of us. The purpose 

of our visit to “Y” was to shoot a documentary film 
for the Government of 'X. 


As it was difficult to get public transport at a 
place like “Y” with reasonable charges, the sponsors 
of the film, Government of. "X? agreed to provide us 
with transport. A shooting schedule was drawn in 
consultation with the Liaison Officer and finally green 
light was given. The Liaison Officer (in this case a 
District Magistrate} intimated us that as per sche- 
dule a jeep and a station-wagon would pick un the 
film-unit from “Y” railway station to circuit house 
at the appointed. time. 


So on alighting from the train we strained our 


drivers were on strike for the last 3 d 

some dispute over charges in fare-structur 
State Government. But what about the State 
port? After waiting for a few minutes, I t 
get in.touch with the Liaison Officer. I. rang 
up. I was told that he had gone out. P.A. a 
took his place Would do the-work. SolIh 
ring up “P.A. Sahab at 56.” : 


I did what I had been told to do and 
that PA. Sahab?" “What do vou want? 
reply. I then enquired about the transpo: 
on, will you? I am afraid two cars hav 
station to pick up the film-unit from Bom 
replied, 


Very Good! said my cameraman 
I told it to him. “Let us wait.” We waite 
an-hour. The distance between the stati 
town Was hardly five-miles and it would t: 
half-an-hour to cover the distance. So there 
something “wrong somewhere, I thought, 
the P.A. "PLA. Sahab is having his hair. eu 
can't come to the phone,” said a matron’ a 
“What's the matter?” 


“it is about the. cars. 





' fish we were in. We had been ' 
3 We EE be beholden to him if ing id 


, Yes, ab spe arin mA a and what do you want. 
lease be brief 1 bave. no time.” 


eo T station eto, 


| ppens to pass the town 


. As if we are running a 
ney. if no spare transport: avail 
I do about icon 


sali E in the morning that two cars had 
atic : 
en what happened to them, 


uld find this out. 
af and I will see that 


ters appeared on Bengal's 


y way you See me- 


until it was swamped. by the tidal wave. of the 
twenties, 


Meanwhile another Agure had unobtrusively 


lie had made bim the darlin; 
But soon É afterwards | he 


woman in Charitraheen. 


dn Srikanta, The: more. 


sodio signi a authority and moralistic canons of 


literary. activity did not take long to be regarded 


es one, "This feeling of liberation à 
vine, and the exhilaration it 


Such was the hour when a band of young wri- 
literary horizon. They 
were as much a part of. the overall movement as the 
new generation of journalists. 'and political workers, 
In fact, without being monolithic, they were inter- 
woven together in the general fabric of the move- 
ment. The young writers enthusiasm : 

the revolutionary substance of the emet 

movement, the expanding . humanis 

the best of Bengals thought, the sea 

ravaged Europe for new "ways and 

and the sympathetic: na aim of 


httle people who were of that, in. 


“True, the Kallol group never 


gical cohesion or programmat 
sessed in common was 4 deter 





By T. C. GHOSH 


STROLOGY or Palmistry or 
for that matter anything con- 
nected with clairvoyance al- 


ways fascinated me, Not that 


I believed everything I heard 


but then ihe very fact that 

somebody was trying to do 

something beyond the normal 

^  eonception of human knowledge 

of science had an irresistable attraction for me. I 
even went to the extent of studying Cheiro's book 
on palmistry or the latest articles on Para-psycho- 
logy: Unfortunately I did not know any Sanskrit 
otherwise I would also have studied the indian sys- 
tem of Astrology. The argument for or against 
astrology had no effect on my interest. The claim 
that astrology was essentially based on astronomy 
and as such it was a science by itself did not make 
me believe everything they said. On the other hand 
the opinion of the opposite school of thought. that 


rupees in watching a play or hearing a musical to 
cert I spent the same amount of money on 
gers and palmists:- I used to get elated when I 
told. that my past was miserable, my present no 
all bright, and my future completely bleak u 
course I was prepared to spend a consi 
amount of money to please those evil influ 
planets. Unfortunately I never had enough 1 
to spend-on such a quick and easy method: 
cess. My interest was well known among 
friends and I had also to ‘suffer Many jibes f 
them 


I was then posted in Meerut when one. Su 
morning my old friend Debu. came to my home n 
earlier than a gentleman is expected to c 
peevish mood T put ọn my dressing gown. and i 
deshabille state entered the drawing room. to 
this early bird. Debu took one look at:me an 
ing what was going on in my mind,. withou E 
introduction came straight to, the point. 





could not 


pa 
sib 


e to regret for 
h the morn- 
vife was sur~ 


gh e he 
or possibly the 
us than others 
knew ur of 
. One 


them welcomed me 


=a few. social 
‘our local polities. 
the Bengalees of 


cantonment. on the 


a puja. Both 
ective. selection 


very tal Even | 
out of these paro- -` 


Suddenly members 


Debu's house called: 


this issue... T was in 


| ¿an opinión without : 
one party th ot r, and most mi en S 


Twas A would e 


(Yo 
childhood, friend of whom I spo 
, Isee, I have heard a ou 

and his wife often talked about. your interest in 
divine matters.” = 

Before 1 could say ‘somethin, Debu butted in, 
“He is absolutely crazy I always 
thought that. if he were 


“Yes, yes, Maharaj. - 
we: can but now you mu 
alms.” 


hand nd sorge out. "her diens in fre 
held the hand, adjusted his spec 
started. reading. the. lines. of. the p 


As he was busy in his study I 

carefully. -He would be just over fifty, n 

person with sharp features. | He was clean shaven 

and completely bald. Whatever hair he still pos- 

sessed had also been shaven. He seemed to me 

rather tired and weary of life. His cheeks. were 
ith high check bones, Some. of his. front 
re missing and. when he talked the f 


They were deep set and 
straight at. somebody. th n ie 
trating. He was wearing a ^ eoloured shirt 
with half sleeves and a “cotton lungi of the same 
colour. : 

While I was thus ‘observing: Sadhuji and taking 
note of his appearance, I was oblivious of what he 
was saying in an undertone to the lady. Suddenly 
she got up, touched his feet and said, 

“Maharaj, you are a great int, You. have pre- 
dicted so correctly you must be having complete 
vision of the: future." : 


e future was yë to cóme 
his prediction ?. Debu 
hand but before 1 could 

do. S0; another gentle had already spread out 

his palm in: front of the Sadhuji. Debu loo P 


1 nearly. said. dt 
E 


. appointed and displeased but he kept- 


under control. He asked. me to come fo 


l for my chance: 


 Sadhuji concentr: n the ie ot the palm 


“Don't worry, it win come but it will be de- 
layed a little. Pepe 





you are again very | correct, 
manding too much, Do you think it is worth- 
while spending so much money on this match? How 
i future?” : UD ^ . 

adhuji laughed’ and added, "I can’t tell you 
from your hand. I shall have to see your daugh- 
land, But I can tel] you this much that wherever 

married she would be réasonably happy.” 
le of the gentlemen grumbled, “Enough Sir, 
e must get our chance also." The person who was 
showing hand withdrew contended, and I came 

e the Sadhuji. : 

I spread out my palm. and instead of . locking 
at my own palm, I fixed eyes on. his face. He looked 
up and I saw. those piercing eyes again. Since 1 did 
not say a single word I felt that he was rather un- 
easy. He had a glance on the lines of my hand and 
whispered. 


“This is your line of fate, and it has started 
from Venus. going towards the Sun. It indicates 
that you will earn a lot of “money but you will 


Then 

results. peur A 

I had consulted many palmists in m 
had a rough idea of the methods by. whi 
analysed a hand. I was taken aback to 


Sadhuji not only sa 


no clue about 
about him. 


I. ed him to 
I added, “Maharaj. 
woman and she wou 
blessing. 1 shall ao 
b 


donate my humble ontribt 
Please promise to eo 


rush away like th 
ment but T would eet 


g them I went straight 
lin sleepy that I could 


keep my eyes open. I consulted my watch.a 
that it was nearly one o'clock. My. wife w 





ised to. see me return 
vinced that as usual 1 woul | be playing bridge 


I lay in bed. L 


ing about this stri S . Obviously 
ve the slightest kno edge about pal- 

ut I wondered at his ge and audacity 
able to face: the public under such a. false 
a person who had really re- 

did he come for dona- 

There were 2 


ho "understood : 
and moods. 


boul iie io him. She was so 


that her tea cup nearly 
e looked askance. I ex- 


that it was no prelude to .m 


would not be able 


as to know more about him 
tio: private. . 1 ded been 


wise to communicate 1 my ‘impress E 
this stage. H would only end up in an argum: 
bitterness, If somebody had such blind faith let him 


enjoy his dreams. Moreover, I wanted some infor- 


mation from him, So 1 avoided the direct answer to 
his question and asked him in return, "Tell me all 
about this Sadhuji. How did: l you come to know 
him?” 


“Ah ha! So you wan to “become his. disciple? 

I knew: something had: sti you. hard, t ie way you 
suddenly left this morning. " 
“Yes, you are right there, 1 was certainly taken 
up by him," I repli d with 8 ippressed sarcasm, 


í rther prompting. “He started, 

re “land my wife went on a 

little tour of re. igious: places, I met Maharaj at 
Rishikesh. He ran a small hospital of forty or fifty 
beds and was assisted by about twenty of his dis- . 


“ciples, While going down from Lachhmanjhola to 


ita Bhawan my wife sprained her ankle. The pub- 

ic there advised me to take her to Sadhuji's hospital 

n I arrived there Maharaj himself 

ive us and when he found that we 

phted and looked 

after us very well. She eB ts.” 
“Is he a doctor?” : 

“Ob; no. He was in charge of the place.” 


course there was a doctor among the disciples.” 
“What, else de you know about im?"- 





- I took hi 

disturbed, As per previous plan Mita 

fruits eets for Sadhuji and 
is hospital. He seemed 


we are left in midway. Neither 
dr in God nor can we become come 
. We try to seek God through. scientific 


“But this is foolish,” he snapped, 

"I know that it may be stupid but what can we 
do? We have no control over our mind. We can't 
order and get faith overnight, That's- why I want 
„Some guidance from you.” - 

“What are you driving at? I don’t really under- 

hat you really want?” his voice was piqued. 

Be 1 coming to it. Debu gave me a little re- 

sume about the working of your hospital and that 
iade me think, Please tell “me if you. have re. 

ounced the world or not? - 

“Yes. Why the doubt?” | 


“Then aren't you attached to the materialistie 


. world through this hospital ? Aren't your require- 
ment the same as any worldly person, except that 

You want them for a different cause? Like al of 

us you want money." ; l 

ver “But Iam using it in the service of mankind, 
which is the same as serving God." 

o Maybe, but you are not free. You are attached 
to the worldly things in some form or another. 

Now it has.come to such a stage that you even go to 

the extent of cheating for obtaining money." 

“How !" he exploded, His anger was rising, I 

= softly said, .. ^ 
^7, Maharaj, please don't be angry and please 

take any offence. I am only trying to get some 

doubts .cleared..I have some basic knowledge of 

Palmistry and.from it I know that you don’t know 

even the ABC of it and yet you pretended to be a 


so palmist. What. you told me yesterday was hundred 


per cent wrong but I didn't want to say anything in 
; Ji hat's why I invited you here", 


"Now that I have had your candid opinion, may ` 
eed o. 


your permission to leave,” he «nt 
I am still at the 


"I should tell yo 
said that it we 


my ancestral proper 
graduated at an e 
down to looking 
however, want io s 
tine life. 1 war $ 


God could be. reali 
fashion. But all th 
learn the aim of: 


Subject, while I was studyi 


the many pást cases, my 
The amount. of lies, chea 
which lie under the 

tice shocked me, 
































came so much of an obsession with me that 
-I wrote a letter to my father giving him all 
details of my mind and left home forever. 

d not know where to go and how to start 
on. of my life, I first went to Banaras but 
wiedge they imparted: was only bookish and 
cial. I then moved to Hardwar but there also 
not make any progress. Someone suggested 
ould have to find my Guru, that is a 
before I could really make any progress in 
on. When I started searching for one, -1 
hundred volunteering to become my mas- 
same person who gave me the idea of find- 
own Guru also warned me that I should not 
ne until my own heart was satisfied. I was 
that the true master and their respective dis- 
‘were supposed to have been ordained by 
Since none of them appealed to me I still re- 
| without a master, 

fy next course of action was to visit all the 
s shrines in search of my master. It was at 
jath that I found him, I practised whatever 
ed me to do. I went through all the Asanas 
exercises), Japa (Repetition of prayer) and 
ditation) under his guidance, For fifteen 
rs 1 followéd him wherever he went and 
ed a constant companion disciple." 

ped and we both remained quiet, lost 
thoughts: broke the silence by asking. 
u succeed in your mission ? Did you get 









anted?" .. 








first started palmistry to satisfy them, my conscience pricked me and even now I feel very guilty. 





another few years I continued along the path shown 
to me by my Master.” 2 oe oe 

Again he paused as if to arrange his thoughts 
for the next part of the story. I thought that it would 
be inadvisable to distract his thought at this stage, 
so 1 remained silent, patiently waiting for him to 
continue. 

It was nearly two minutes before he resumed 
narrating the remainder of his story. "About twelve 
years ago, one evening in May, I was sitting by the 
side of the Ganges near Lachhmanjhola. It was the 
season for the pilgrims to visit Badrinath and the 
whole area of Rishikesh was erowded with people. 
As I sat there I saw many different parties from 
practically all the parts of India walk past me to 
their destination, Those who could afford it went 
by bus as far as Chamoli and then walked the re- 
mainder of the distance. Others mostly poor villa- 
gers and Sadhus walked the whole way. Surprising- 
ly, poorer a person was the more devoted he was to 
his religion. No wonder Karl Max said that religion 
was the opium of the poor. — 









"When. it became quite dark. got up and 










. started for my little hut which was about five 
minutes’ walk from that place. I purposely avoided 
the main read because of the crowd and started to 


stroll along the river, Suddenly I heard some muffled 
sounds of groaning. I stepped, 
then moved towards the directio 







tossing from 
jistinguish the 
joans, bui as 
as able 


"My whole mind was so shocked by this in- 
human treatment that I remained stunned for a few 1 


reputation was established. Even before this old man 
fully 


ly recovered another patient arrived. In India: 
was no dearth of people asking for help so it 


vonder that I would be continuously busy 

ound work. I also found a new charm 

n se ankind. I saw a new path for my salva- 
tion through service, 


“Since then I have not been. without some 
patient or the other, Gradually the work started 
increasing and I could not cope with it, Volunteers 
came and joined to help me but the main difficulty 
was the. provision for these sick. people. This little 
_ hospital got such a hold on me that I went out beg- 
ging just to raise enough money to run the place. 

‘Disciples started gathering and the number of 
= patents started increasing. The simple wish to 


from giving it all. 
question to ask, .- 


may try and do 
to follow the pa 








VG in or 
perhaps lack: 
pom 


In recent years the 
reaction and an i 
immediate env L Ear o, th 
servative or the pulent ri the 
perforce to India, while m ; 


With casual sight-seeing. It is ot uncom 


my people 
„ās pilgrims, eventually combined their 


“now to find parties : , after havin 
their major goal ¿ 


a nebulous appelation, Aj 
place of touris 

soned tourist is. 

caves, i 








reigner, b 3 
‘the national, are beyond. 
"inadequate information 
Often one stumbles on 
daigiri caves and Bhilsa, for in 
near Sanchi, are well worth a visit; 
y enthusiasts who go to Sanchi find 
to them? Quite by accident for instance, 
red that there were temples in the Mount 
in Ranakhpur which might not surpass the 
"in sculptural finesse, but excel them in ar- 
‘al grandeur. 














are so 









Sometimes it happens that a place suffers be- 

he not-always-justifiable reputation it has 

d through hearsay, and which it is difficult 

A centre n ad for instance, 

issed as “that place full of textile 

"the fact that it has some of the 

architecture in the region, and is well 

ing for that alone. The Aihole-Badarni 

again, suffers from. inadequate facilities and 

of correct information about the accommoda- 
d interesting features. 
























. NOBODY'S BUSINESS 


t be emphasised that tourism is a rela- 
derdeveloped industry with us, and that 
counts for the rigid schedules of tours, 
; “that anything outside the. conducted 
enerally an uncertain hazard, What is dis- 
ding however, is that only the most routine 
"are dealt with adequately. Any informa- 
hich is even vaguely divergent seems to be 
iness. An excellent brochure and a dis- 
ost disarming courtesy soothes one, but 
whit in the solution of the problems, It is 
ough for a person to be well informed about 
2 jn which tourist officials function, While 
ising in information about a specific region, 
should be able to furnish at least the ‘basic 
‘aside from travel time-tables) about other 
in India. For not all their customers wil be 
le from other countries wanting to know about 
ocal attractions, There are those who want 
s to their problems of travel in other regions 
n in their own, since such information is not 
“of one's general knowledge. In this res- 
urist at home seems to be at a disad- 
compared with the foreigner. Admittedly, 
n of the tourist office is not that of ihe 
personal approach would add 
e visitor’s appreciation of “his 
















































al ign 

“in Mysore as much of a 

he hopes to visit? : 

"the: attitude 
information 







nd alluring 


them o i nd it for you! ‘or 
tectural glories area thing of 







of 






terest: but so is the present of vital concern, for the 
face of the country has changed so radically in the 
last few years that one’s perspective of the national 
culture is no longer complete with merely a pilgri- 
mage to the past. B 
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NOT A CUT AND DRiED: 


Tourism is not always a cut and dried affair, 
and people are now looking for places of interest. off 
the beaten track—for here a greater sense of adven- 
ture prevails—or perhaps it invests them with an 
aura.of superiority to have been to some jesser- 
known place, and to have obviated the need of a 
helping hand from an organisation, With a greater 
appreciation of the fact, perhaps the personal touch 
the tourist 












subject), and Bhakra 
way are quite fascina iy 
tative of the spirit of the times? And th 
that Nature so fortunately provides-—the SA 
capped Himalayas, the softly swaying. trees of the 
southern backwaters, the vaguely. terrifying allure 
(at a safe distance!) of a primaeval forest infeste 
with animals? Or the ctaftsmen with their exqui- 
site skill? All these wonders from an exciting past to 
the. tumultous future—are ours and all of them are 
vital components in the correct orientation of our 
cuticok. im s 








For many of us again one trip does not uffice 
as many things in the same region might have been 
overlooked due to ignorance. New secrets are ever 
being wrested from the earth beneath and, if one 
has seen them in the process of being retrieved, there 
is always a personal curiosity to see the whole after 
it has been laid bare, and there is certainly some- 
thing special about this second visit, for the tourist . 
himself has been changed by time and circumstance, | 
and his reactions have been 1 ansformed along 
it, The Taj is a famili and yet each renes 
ed contact with it is a pilgrimage of rediscovery—ef . 
its many-splendoured attractions, small details one. 
has overlooked, subtle  excellences one has not | 
appraised : adequately, changing backgrounds that 
add a certain something to the most famous post- 
card of the East, oo 
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f fait dances in: our. pu 
With autumn, as. wi 
“our: country, i is: im 
Püfe-gióing - 
" remarkable - , 
thoughts are there, though 
f the season’s character ‘has chen-: 
ged in recent years.: So, often . 
people seem to wonder `> why the 
ainy season. is barren :of tain:and > 
‘the cloudless autumn sky is: daub- : 
ede : by ` cloud, -erwpting in nasty. 
: showers at times ! 
Eternally, anything ' even: «aporse. 
' may happen, but it: is'imithis mene 

- * tal-setting, charged with: emotion, 

| i that the Puja festival "is celebra- 

5 fed. And it is the Mother: in it, 
the object of our worship, who is 
the: grandest attraction, It ig uur: 
‘longing for . Her throughout. the: 

sar which being: rintensest: with: 
“the coming of autumn, "gives a ` 
“magic: hue-to all that we see! ‘around — 
“and experience, . tosi 8 66 dos 
"T wish you all happiness. To: the 
Divine” Mother, whom “we, worship 
^ d5ü a few days from ow; who 1$ 57 
| *Shakti?,. the giver of strength amd 
“palour,: 1 qráy, may She make udu 
-gtürdy and: unbreakable* Am DO 
ind and? Spirit. so” that * NU i 22 


here let as 

Vivekdnanda's declaration : So long 
as even a’single dog of my country > 
remains without food, it is my 
religion to feed it. Everything else 
is irreligion? , | 
"Yours "Affectionately, 


Big E 





Sa SAUL CHAKRAVORTTY 


t gran'dad is a jolly man, But for some days 
looke down-hearted, We couldn't guess 


ppened, - 
^ told us that he had bought an old 
@ outskirts of the, town. Tt was a lovely 
( dscape of sal. forests 
Doongri hill at a distance 
ood news’, said I and Rabi, my cousin. “We 
“plans to spend a few days there, it will 


t e old man damped our enthusiasm saying, 
anning, You can't live there. It is a haunted 

"was a fool to buy it without knowing, and 
see why it was sold to me so cheap? 

-ú-n-t-e-d house! We shuddered. 

I with servant Bhaju went to. spend a 
fer there last week, but could not stay, We 
rifled, People around there say that an ugly 
wells there, he. does mot want that a man 

icupy it 

rou see the goblin? 
but I heard his footsteps clearly. I heard 

like a tiger. : 
were crest-fallen but curious at the same 

approached gran'dad the next day with 

M we would go once to see the house 


ies, and hete is an posed di 
dad refused to agree at first but ultimately 
e afternoon we three, Rabi, gran ‘dad 
rte with beddings, lights, food for supper 


-milk and other necessary articles. - 


ark, we had oH lamps. We had 
milk k pot lay untouched 


‘disappear 
At the rays of the sun, 
Snows: are going to be 
With joy as well n 
Birds begin their singing, : 
Highlands then are glitte 
A rural voice—praying or God, 
Points the start "7 


,IT Is 


; When you appear | an 
It gives me pleasure und 


-By SU ' 
(Leaguer — 21644, Chit taranjan) 
Ducks can waddle,» ej 
Sparrows can hop, 
But 1 can spin round,’ 
ike a spinning top. 
. Fish can swim, 
_ And worms can crawl, 
But I can jump over 
Our garden wall, 
Climbing hop-scoteh, 
Running on tiptoe, 
Ohl the. wonderful things 
That my two feet know, 
Uphill, downhill, 
Away down the street, . 
Thank you, God, 
For my two feet. 


one was scratching. the doors, then. there. was loud 
bump on the floor, Rabi and 1 sat up on the bed, I 
saw two greenish ling eyes. 

Rabi quickly flashed the torch. on the floor. 
We saw an animal lapping the milk kept there. .— 
the Vased gran'dad, e woke up and witnessed 

si 

Eu is a wild at; 1 see, They: are 80 fond of milk,’ 
he said. 
We chased the beast away, ‘The morning came 
and we saw tiger-like footprints. cats 
live in neighbouring forests and haunt the: house. at 
night. 

Gran'dád regained his cheerfulness and ‘said, 
‘Brovo boys, a pair of Sherlock Holmes! “So you 





from white exactly the” man came, 


i Konti had been with us ever since T 


f tongue twister of a name, 
alling him Kontu, after a mad dog 
ts before it. died. 


exalted. kind b ‘but y 

was, speaking from all ts of view, the old man 
in the family. It must be admitted, Kontu was of a 
boastful nature and had the audacity to invariably 
burst in from nowhere and give his opinion on 
some problem we were all discussing, When I pass- 
ed my school. final Kohtu came to me and said, 

"You must take your degree in Science subjects.” 

¿1 y put him off by saying that he should 
these things with my father, 


Once when one of my uncles. came on. an official 
heard Kontu tell him, n, you must. get 
d.and settled. down." My unele. Was abont to 
im off when he caught my frantic. si 
hind the door. You see, Kontu- never iked his 
remarks to be contradicted. 


- Kontu had some philosophical t 
ed all the children with 
| El-Dorado full of riches únheard 
. Henry sort of ‘twists’, These riches 
^ were onesty, "loyalty, truthfulness etc 
Kontu excelled in dishes. a-la-carte (we were 
i i TE Occasionally 


The old cook many a time got fits of nostalgia 
and sadly tried to bring back old reminiscences, He 
enjoyed innocent bragging too and. talked of his 
skill in football and polo, He boasted that he was 
"ence praised by a Nawab of a place never heard of, 
: he astonished at polo. Kontu managed. to 
convey to us how dashing and debonair he was in 
«We imagined that he mus. have. saved 


(Ho) Rises. the Sun, 80 do we 
Not to glory nor to spree; 


Not to blaze ali the while 


Tr to fall — 
Heed you all our clarion. call ! 
Our faith-sword. flashes in su 
Weakling amongst us there's 
Hep ork, we move, we sing, 
e, courage, resolve we bring 
: (Ho) Rive the Sun, so do we . 
Not to glory nor to spree. 


escape from his ; ! 
caught and then I had to go through tha 
ordeal of getting out my chess-board ang 
him checkmating me. ^ o 

Kontu sometimes - 
I. gathered he must 
there (I didn’t have the slightest. notion 
place Was). 

cently, Kontu” left us all to go 1 

father's house’ and I was astonished t 
tear in his eye. For all his bi 





ve workshops 
njan is a- befitting tribute to 5 the loving 
2 Mshabandhu Chittaranjan Das; one of the 


have one slogan, “Late 
have jiothing to lose 





but a few hours-of lif 
Tf getting up lat 
from the dead. I for o 


usually keen. competition 
and pi x miles ‘trom the late bird that gives the e y c : 
| odar Valley Corporation I cannot. “understand why fied dr seems to be 
ensure. an abundance of hydro-electric in. such a hurry. Wh is it that people say to be a 
a perennial supply of water. BSS VOU. A a ghastly alarm ringing at 
an has been planned as a model town ur y hour o n the morning? Why can't 
will measure up in civil amenities and we, at eight in the morning, rise with a sweet bell- 
spirit and ideals of the great Indian ` like sound from a clock summoning like a heavenly. 
"named. ^ anthem, 
an has more than 5000 residential Everywhere it is nothing but r 
occupying about 4,200 acres of land, 71 miles rushin’! I. prefer being Ir 
"There are separate colonies of composite unhurried, It was Coo idge w 
ent units each of which has its shopping “O sleep, it is a bh 







aternity clinic, school, play-ground, dispen- Beloved. from po po 
k, social amenity centre and recreation ins- Isn't it.singular that so many people who set 
The main hospital named after Kasturba themselves the task of rising early never make it? 
with 50 beds is centrally situated to provide. Many a man from 10. p.m, to 3 a:m. nervously checks 
facilities for all residents ot the township. © His clock at: intervals of gae Bout and when the 
oes go 0 nálly at four he jabs it down 
WORKSHOPS. . ands continues blissfully to sleep till seven. This 
action. of the workshops proceeded coneur- only goes tó prove that it is not in the nature of 
h the building of the township. The pro- things to rise early. 
the shops was oug rated on 26th January The. other day a friend of the family who never 
knew. anything about my . habits was explaining to 
us the value of rising. with the lark. In little or no 
time he was lost in the ecstasies of his convictions. 
Ido not know how it. happened but suddenly a 
same year. Locomotives osag on here are yawn escaped me. He was brought to earth and 
ling many trains all over the country... angrily asked, "Don't you get up early?" 
egards entertainments and recreations, two ‘Yes, 1 do,” was my. shee pish answer, "I rise at. 
utes, one of which can claim a ig ride of place the. crack of dawn — "Hu the: Prack. and once again : 
he Railway Institutes in India, and four am. off into the world of sleep." - 
h p Pu in. .differerit PS A couple of hours ago, à friend of mine; 
e township... Each institute has its own after reading my defence for Aate-rising- l 
ped library, reading room, indoor and out- asked me when I had written the article, 
> facilities, swimming. ‘pool, ed a L like all laterisers, not in the habit ol 




























auditorium for ovid ‘dramatic perfor- telling lies. muttered, "Early in the 
ns. A central sports orga- ` morning.’ 

etic meetings, "Ahhh..." he. breathed knowingly i and 1 was 

healthy outdoor clean ‘bowled. | 














t period. the 
ana Dutt. In the 


ne d 
bangle just outside, the palace g ‘gat 
took en da a removed the diamond 


. Hir adutt examined. | the diamonds “and told 
him that they were very valuable ones worth quite 


akhs. He asked him if he wished to sell them. 


udhar reep so. to ch mor the "with him he Ted 


har took only 5000 dinars; With. this: he was 

s gly: comforts like eating good food, 

happy and easy life. ^ 

ived a trader called Ratna- 

; Vasudhar. some loads 

tice: He noticed that Vasudhar had 

been missing for some time. Other load carriers told 
him that Vasudhar had. Become a very rich man. 


Ratnadutt was eurioüs to know how Vasudhar could 
‘ time. 


have made such a big fort: 


dinner one night, saying t 
Vasudh: Perl to come, R: att made Vasudhar 
and. : words, managed to find 


the whole story, 
s could belong to 
y and pleaded ‘for inquiry 


rësent: “before : 
bangle The: bangle : 


king's emblem. On seeing 
le ihe king became angry 
he could Rove d made it his 


cu Vas US a “poor illiterate 
load-carrying ; ow could 1 know. that: it be- 
longed. to y : 

SET 5 d out who’ it belonged to?” 
Vasudhar replied, “T d shown’ this costly orna- 
ment to anyone hie, d at Once have concluded 
that I was: a . : 

ister said. “This man is in- 


mediately ordered. ‘Hiranyadutt to 
efore him, When he came the king 
che had accept ted the diamonds 


ut "re of. jan 
heart, but.a MISE 
: d that irritates my 
Uttered by me even in jest. : 
I terribly fear not her protest . 
Bec her Peli a bi “Let me die 
ec 4 : 


(By Young Folk's Leagu 
We are children, new-comers 
Treat us as néar and. dear; 
We may, be 
Very often 
But damn 





arid. pure 

5000 dina 
"Then 

brought. such 


Tone nm 

"MO. Mighty King" said the merchant, 
is to. buy or sell. diamonds and ‘not. to. qu 
they. came from. You can punish m 
cheated anyone in tay. dealings." 

The king: zenlised that he was right and or 
him ‘to be paid i 
to Vasudher and & 





: . (6) one ard plastic 
tay be ve ilable ‘in any big electric 


re a head 
diagram showing 


MEAD- UNE 
WITA ir. 
GOPOÓNTS 


Pragi e 


yo will see 3 "wires 
The wire wh ieh 


point of the. erystal. Anoth r pi eto wire is joined 
to the other end of the crystal 


\ wire is connected to any one poin of the head- ; 


phone. 


Last of all you join eces al wires (10) on 
the lower point. Connect any one of this wire to 
the earth. Join another wire (among these three) to 
another point (not the previous one) of V. Conden- 
ser, And the last remaining wire is joined to the 
other point of the head-phone. Fix the plastic knob 


Those . of you. “who hav 
bury the wire a few fe 


The ariel of this receiver must be a separate 
one, not the ariel of y our house radio-set (electri- 


Te is better not to pu 
plug but to tio > the wire i 





He itvoked the. “Sleeping soul of 
exhorted — * ave faith that. you are all my 
: gs” 


failure of her religion, but th 


in applying the finer qualities of that religion to 
the national life The fact, as: ibed by Swami 


Vivekananda, that Indía is still a against a great 
number of aggressions, a smaller part of which has 
swept away many many. olo cultures from. the sur- 
face of the earth, proves that India has a culture 
still fresh, .He drew our attention to the past days 
"when.our great ascetics initiated the world in total 
unity. He argued that the present world requires 
hat 


at virtue in a greater degree than before; and . 


hence the Indian culture having at its base, the 
ity. is more useful now, Swami Viveka- 
ument was Very effective at. that time, 

|; tion ke e up within half a ery 


His voice was im 
cracy, though he w 
it for certain th 
tude of people wo 
India could never rise, 


everything we poss 
He repulsed. the y 

applying force fron 
was the sign of lif 


“If everyone 


idas t 
th 


ew ‘on the mind of : 
plored sides of Indian culture being 


sense of fullness | pervaded 


the world. 








2 i Om 


up earlier than usual 


fate would have 
a snake happened. 
jumped down fro 


to look after him. 
teachers were appoi 
bo: p 





prep ns 
fetch fodder for 


themselves 


He 
the dau 


ghter 


it. if meantime 
d goin val, 


at it would be a 
“organised bet- 


fighting elephant, 























I e. famous auarielmonger hermit had 
house of his own so far. So, for rain, heat 
d to suffer a lot. He had.no money 


- He told Lord Bishnu about his desire to get a 
house. He was a favourite devotee of the Lord. ~~ 
Lord Bishnu said, "you need not worry. my son. 
I shall see ^ad En ha al send V site you 


“Glad beyond measure, s Narad came. down - to , the 
i earth in search of a suitable site for his house, 


Durin ng his wandering he came toca place from 
where he saw at some distance a strange sight. A 
motionless human figure standing like a statue with 
a huge load of straw on: his head! He seemed to 
he gead, t the body covered with thick hair, eyes 
close 


Narad wondered how coula. .& dead. man stand 
erect on his legs! He thought it was some super- 
natural being. 


Going near, he shouted, "ny lord;: be pleased 


avith me and tell me wha you are, Lam Narad, son 


3rahma”. 
Th Tank figure opened. his lips and replied, 


fly to 


: “son, 
i a preferring to go by 


ld gain a lot of 
at she may be in 
before any cata: 





persuaded the old to relate eve ub 
without fear after calculating the days from the 


ers 
i passing by the 
lei one having 5 strin i 
i Dha 


an escort when 1 myself felt I 
assure me that everything 

By this time, we had 
had to literally drag:my grand-n 
plane. We. settled ourselves in ou 
we were asked to fasten our: 


would recover 
We reached | 


surprised to see 

hearty: He explai : 

telegram a day before Ist Apr. 
rlooked th 

the cera to 

whether to praise the P. 


giving me a chance to travel | by 
curse if. ED 


“ 1 ¿Shall die when all the hairs of my body 
go off". 
“How long it takes one hair to drop from your 


body ?' 
“On 
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Grand Gaube fishing village, Mauritius — youngsters show their catch. 





my days of child- 
! Pie all precautions 
randfather, I used 


Te and my fellow: 
dn m EN 


en and by the een 
r e tion and. should 


T "very "recent 
Children's Theatre was of 
confined to school- 


ties was the Camp Fire of the Boy Scouts and . 


Guides. In these lovely nights, Drama found very 


little scope inasmuch as Camp Fire stunts have to 
be short sketches,—an item lasting not more than 
a minute or two. The school-plays are usually 
longer and unhappily often contai themes totally 
unsuited for the age-group. This is not because ma- 
terial for children's plays is. jlable but for a 


. general lack of interest in- tter of choosing 


and preparing plays for them, There is also tenden- 
ev amongst the ‘grown-up to treat all children’s plays 
as ‘Child Plays’; as if it was not necessary to groom 
the little ers for their respective parts and any 
form. of show was good 
Our recent experiences have 

it is to prepare the children 

or difficult ballets. 


piod in 
advanced cow 
hin d 


Wright must avea 
and must not attempt dose 
grab of entertainment. Off 
that the script is reall 

ts. E 


boing tf A 
like to rattle his 
the robes of Alex: 


Straight Plays are. 
play-acting. on the theme with ve 
support. Play-acting item for the 
often falls flat due to the 


it requires ig some form rhythmic support for 

memorising and reproducing lines. The subject- 

matter must be such as would easily kindle the 

children’ 8 prognan A ke up the ‘spoke 
; : ust 





| collectio, nees. To this age-group t 
play-wright can introduce holidaysgand trains, - 
ing leaves and bonfires, planes and cars, clouds and 
sun. He should intersperse his plays with talking 
monkeys or laughing cats or any ridiculous yet 
loveable characters such as spooks and goblins, 
fairies and elves. 


The trouble however starts in the matter of 


présentation of these characters, Should such plays. 
be confined to play-acting alone or these should be 


« in rhyme with definite emphasis on music and rhy- 


1 thm? I have already said that play-acting for the. 


children of the lower age-groups becomes uninter- 
esting unless supported by music and song. To the 
bigger age-group also, a play must have that much 
of verve and element of drama so that the players 


feel that absence of music has been sufficiently com: 
pensated by enough interesting situations, For ex- 


ample a boy playing “a short drama (historical) 
would find it jolly good to rattle his sword and 
chase a fleeing co-actor off the stage. He would love 


to tell lines condemning a villain in no uncertain 
manner. He would also give a good account of him- 


ting for the play-actin, 
‘The playwrights must 


ronment, 
the cho 


es of | 
"have varied effect on the 
hat fan 


Ballet Fantasi 


Just as we p 
easy chanting 
out of a naughty, 


whereby it m 
will have th 
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their own emotions, imaginations and experiences. 
Nay more—it must be of such freshness that the 
teacher also finds it exhilarating to participate 
with the whole class. Add to this, power of demons- 
tration—that is to say, if the rhymes are also suit- 
able for demonstration, the little folk will make the 
teacher their own Prime Minister! 

Group action through suitable rhymes however 
ean focus the child’s whole attention and satisfy its 
longing for movement and change. Moreover every 
child responds to an invitation to beat: out the time. 
Group activities based on.easy graceful demonstra- 
tive rhymes, in music and in stepping should be the 
key to the development of young children but un- 
happily there is a dearth of suitable material for the 
schools. The English-speaking child is fortunate in 
inheriting a wealth of Nursery rhymes in every 
variety of rhythm, which lend themselves to music 
and miming. Many of these rhymes are little more 
than. jingles, words strung together for their merry 
sound for it is the rhythm rather than the contents 
that appeals, The origin of many of these old rhymes 
is lost in obscurity but nevertheless these have just 
as much meaning for the child of today as they had 
for the child of a century ago. 

To the Children’s Theatre should go this sacred 
duty of bringing joy to the Indian child. A store of 
rhymes—many entirely new and others adapted 
may be composed and built up for the class rooms. 
To these rhymes may be set delightful. rhythmic 
tunes and simple steps based on traditional dance 
movements, which can be taught to a. whole class 
of children and which can be produced on the stage 
in colourful settings. Rhymes, rhythms, tune and 
colour are blended to provide a rich appeal to the 
children and to awaken their artistic faculties. 
Every effort should be made to find the child's own 
mode of expression and to mould each item accord- 
ing to the reaction of the children themselves. 


PUJA 


The Children's Theatre. can thus put more life 
and joy into our, Nursery and Kindergarten schools 
by giving full recognition to the principle that small 
children need rhythm to develop their inherent 
faculties and that: they learn. more by action than 
by formal.teaching. 


From the Rhymes in the class room to the show 
on the ‘stage is but a step. If the children enjoy 
doing the rhythmic movements in class, they will 
learn to do: them without self-consciousness on the 
stage and so give pleasure to thousands of other 
children. Once a team had been built up they could 
tackle longer items and dramas without difficulty 
and reach a surprising degree of perfection, 


In the field of education today children's theatre 
plays a very important role. Just as we need good 
text-books for the child so. do we need suitable set- 
up for the dramatic activities in schools in the. mat- 
ter of literature, technical help, eugipment and. ac- 
cessories. The cultural value of the theatre in: the 
school today is unquestionable. Its utility as an edu- 
cational force has been fully proved, Play-acting, 
miming or dancing cannot be regarded any more 
with, animosity either by the teachers. or by the 
parents. y 


The’ children's theatre: movement in this coun- 
try is charged with the task of finding out more 
and more about the child on the little stage. That 
the recent activities in this direction have received 
such spontaneous international. response is proof 
enough of its wonderful potentialities, With more 
and more experience it will provide a tremendous © 
force to new generations who are no longer requir- 
ed to bend down over dul] deskwork in dingy dark 
class-rooms, We must provide children with the very 
best of everything so that they may grow up as 
better citizens: than ourselves. 












































REPARATIONS for the Puja 
festival had already started. 
Many of the orders received 
by the Kumartuli Mart for 
making images of Mother Durga 
contained instructions about 
' various designs of ingenious 
conception and imagination, 


the two. The main emphasis was on some- 
t striking novelty in the images. Some en- 
isis even suggested a background showing God- 
Durga descending from the hill station of Kai- 
by an aeroplane. 


of bringing out a few ‘Puja Specials’ con- 
ing attractive writings and pictures for earning 
‘money on the occasion of the grand festival 
Mrse. he had a fair experience in the line, He 
ow to secure at the least cost suitable writ- 
from well-known people in the field—stories, 
dete novels, treatises on cinema, theatre, sports, 
sketches. of artists and all that, "Even khaddar- 
writing will be welcome. .... 
Khaddar-brand. writing? What's that? — 1 
pied him. I had so long been listening to his 


Why? Writings on five-year plans, cottage 
anchayet Raj and soon and so forth. 





our that one eannot understand the 
at 


By Sri DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 


modern or antique or a blend= |... Puja special pu 


Chaturbhuj, a man of peculiar ways, hit. upon. 


gn. materials are sometimes given such an. 


Finding 1 might be unfavourably disposed to- 
wards him, the cunning fellow immediately changed 
the topic and came straight to his business, In front 
of the table was a dishful of delicious sweets and 
Chaturbhuj with a pose as if he was so long waiting 
for the same, began to gobble them. 


Nevertheless he was. really worried about his 

ublicatións. The work was not so easy 
as it seemed. He must personally approach the 
writers and the artists, get their protographs and 
life-sketches which indeed increase the. demand for 
the papers.. Then, he has to secure agents to push 


“the sale and procure advertisements, the principal 
source of income. 


While he was thus talking on his plan and 
finishing the sweets at the same time, I suddenly 
found him in an awkward position, He seemed gasp- 
ing. Fearing that a bit of the food had stück in his 
throat, I offered him a glass of water, But he did 
not need it. Instead, he Jooked ` pathetically 
at me, perhaps with & purpose, Then, he made a 
proposal: 

— Well, I must have from you a story on. hunt- 
ing for my Puja Special, Don't say, no. 

— Funny! Why of all things a shikar story? 

— The answer is easy. Many papers publish 
such stories of yours. Why should not I, an old 
friend, get one? 


— I agree on one condition, You will have to 
we! down what 1. say. 





om: his companion dw 

ü er of hunting. ‘He had achieved some about twenty miles. the path to th 
success in hunting a few deer, wild boars and birds difficult, more difficult than we had he 
and. also a bear, Now he was bent on bagging a So the speedometer could never record. 
tiger-—what a magnificent idea! |; miles in speed and naturally we could not 


our destination before three in the aftern 
Parikshit had gone through quite a number of 
- treatises on hunting and acquainted himself with met an aboriginal inhabitant whom we ask 


the f D low, eith 
the technique and the rules of hunting; so theoreti- derstand us, oL we could ‘follow what he 
5 ed as an on the subject. i jthin r 

























: prom sign post. 
3n close to the x 


ofa uide at by the 
reached resting. place in the eveni 


t h pli : i our of us flüng themselves 
‘Little pr of her: y husbai So ; he other two found great relief 
with. a mixed feeling, I ed i 
— When would you 
Ready. was the epi 
as a tiger is bagged. Be 







a] y had we slépt for an hour n 
: Head Cle of the Forést Ranger's office c led 
He had an rn dne spor to witness 











ture thus: : 
It was the month of May 


sive. uum 
We started Hom Caleu a 








you. use it, ne hammer 
h the breach dusts of burnt gun 
rebound on the eyes and so one has to wear 







that in. declari 
highly of the 


that we could collect there, Then we t ur] thought li 
journey: : himself began: and push 
We. had not proceeded far roused us from sleep. His pei 
in torrents with tremendous : morning was to take a shooting excursion 
jeep car had a long crevice and not far from there, where deer were.a 
bare $o that the storm had one could be bagged, they -would have 
overhead and the gusts of v feast, He was so insistent that we had to 1 
"* inside the car made our position his proposal . Wu 
and the canvas ears began to thra: Leaving aside the very guns, I took the lig 
sides, So we removed the hood o + t to kill 
' better under the bare sky. 
Our jeep was running ri 
sant rains which however 


He was so: TERE his hunting 




























one just e 










: up 
alarmed by a long continued hissing sound 
underneath the engine of the car which appeared to 
have been cursing us. On an inspection, we found. 
the radiator partially broken putting us in great. ,Opportunity and struck straight on the animal mc 
difficulty. ^^ “pulled him down, Ue 
"On beth sides were paddy fields alongside tlie ^ The dead deer was carried in the jeép car 
drains and so we began to refill the radiator with while proceeding towards the uld go Ww, 
wüter very frequently as we proceeded till we © 
ched Chouparan at about 3 a.m. From a petrol 
fortunately we could get hold of a good 
h ired the radiator, bu cess would be achieved 

it welcome th- The Head Clerk 






Kung Ai one of us looked at him With a mJ 
feeling of awe and disgrace, But 1 did not miss 
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The steadfast deeds of patience seen by any pond in Calcutta in season. 
—Photo by Amiya Banerjee. 






to a place which was 
~ Even a tiger could be 
O once his “voice and confidently 
^ man-enter was reported «to be 



















ustive account of the ways of 
and the courage and 


ting a ger, and —— 


a — Why? ls he wel 
Ranger. Sahib. was 
hark, He hecate serious 


T tried o > pacity him + 
Oh, no don't take 


es, That was the residen: 

ar’ Sahib who had a numbe of guns 

He was previously. diord 

ted into a jungle cont 
cientifie method 


| He 
wg in the auc- 
forests which. 


: feed he pe rms at a. 


. Fakkar Sahib took our invitation very lightly. 
said: Well,I have had enough of tiger shootings 
have myself killed many. I am not interested 
t any way now. But you are new comers, so you 
iry your luck. 


He had the air of an expe unter, but no tro- 
es could be found on the wa ] 

was 10 o'clock at night. When we left ‘Fakkar’ 
minutes, we reached 

ble-land by crossing a number of ditches and 
hy places; Bad indeed, for there we came 
ss thre oúnglings, Ac- 
hoot at female deer. So 


ance. in sitedes, for 
of the jeep 
_otherwise 
, Suddenly 
‘ear of our 

m ide an abrupt 


ping cowards | the carts with 
nc'ng upon the. drivers, 
king noise of the. carts ahead 
ise. of the jeep behind were no 
€ he Qe but the metallic sound 


: ass pane was drawn | up, it hin- 





even wanted to wag 


finding. He said: ro right, let it be one-sided. I am 
sure ] must win. Só many times 





they face death, It is just as We have seen now-- 


shot. 


me, but his jump was meant not to attack m ‘but 
save his life. 

1 did not lose a minute to fire at the tiger and 
with the sound the animal was found to give a big 
jump in the air. Balawant Singh correctly observed 
that the tail of the tiger was straight like a stick 
and its back bent Hke a bow, With its head low, the. 
tiger fell on the ground and instantaneously made 
another. jump, The back was bent just as before. 
Every body thought the tiger. was fatally 


the tiger gave a big jump inside the 
came almost within ten yards from me, 
but his jump was meant not to attack me but to save 


his life. 


wounded but still it ran up to the top of next hillock 
like lightning... 

I was greatly disappointed, When I was 
almost sure about the animal being fatally injured, 
it had escaped. toa: safer. position, So dejected I re- 
tired to the jeep car. 

But the Forest Ranger? Well, all his courage 
seemed to f ave fai ed him. Terribly shivering, what 
he could utter in his bling conveyed little ex- 
cept the frenzied ce—"Fly away—fly away— 

ger has not been hurt, It sometimes gets. per- 
n caring a Aire close to the ear. So please 




























“as thousand’ rupees 
| tiger "must have been 
it But Ranger Sa- 
ge, saying that the 


when he declared 


"was sufficiently Sure of his 








have I been in 
jungles and have killed tigers, I know better how. 










ther tails become stra 
bow and their heads al 


“backs bent like a 
Own "when hard 





p "ms was preying upon them for their meat in 
s 
Í Our leader wanted to make fun: He said: Just 
go, the deer being hurt has fallen in the jungle. 
They too naively took it to be really so and 
immediately made for. the place, Al] our efforts to 
restrain them proved ve, till the Ranger Sahib 
"whom*they knew well, stopped them. - 
But even after i 
new happened and s 


in no time, The ‘heavy 

“T was careful ab 
me to ascertain the place 
tiger. 1 : 


did: not miss the opport 

of rays from the spo 

the tiger which lay prostr. 
Next was nothing but. 
We began mirth-making an i gi 

At times, the probability of the tiger being in feign 

sleep, troubled us. But, for the fact that inspite of 

the huge noise created: by us in í 

tiger still lay motionless, we had sot 


: “positive proof 
io be convinced of its end. 


We all got down i the jeep 
were thrown at the tiger but still i 
of life. We then moved a few steps neare: 
ed the head of the tiger with the barrel of n 
ed gun. But the tiger really had rel 
tigerly existence. : 
Parikshit made a halt here and saluti 
want Singh with a nod, paid hearty compl 


-his preceptor, saying; 


Balawant Singh was our guide: and m 


dn the battle of Kuruks 


the death of hi 
ent like a bowa 


^. compliment: 


of tiger-hunting.” 
1 di 


thoug superfluous, is no less interesting. Wi 


_ could not move the tiger e 


uing. person, so 

e of one not at all 

rtlived, his face soon ch 

ter jndifference, itb 
ien suddenly he 


and in the place of 
signs of great despa 
neglectful remark; 
— itis not a tiger 
allow to be shot ato 
is a veritable donkey. ~ 


W than moved a few steps nearer and pushed the head of the tiger with the camel of my | 











waning light you 


comfortable. 

will have to 

den in the middle of the road. You would find in 

front of you a long culvert over a low waterlogged 

place. The bus rolling with a strange noise will 

cross the culvert and get lost at a turn of the road 

on the other side, Then you would realise that ihe 

place full of thick jungles is getting dark even 
though the sun has not set. You may stretch your 

eyes but you will not ste any humanbeing. You 

would feel that even birds have deserted the place 

out of fear. You will also sense a damp suffocating 

atmosphere. You would think that a cruel serpen- 

tine vapoury curse is gradually taking its invisible 

hood out of the watery place below. - 

You will have to go down from the high road 
to that water logged place. A muddy nullah will 
appear running through the thick forest in front. 
Even that nullah like a line is lost amidst bamboo 
grove and big trees on both sides, 

You should have two friends. and com- 
penions with you in this expedition for the dis- 
covery of Telenapota. They are not so greedy for 
fish as you are yet they have joined you in this 
expedition-—wlio knows for what other motive, 

Three of you would stare at that nullah with 
great expectation: and would kick hard in a bid to 
check ihe intimacy of the mosquitoes and cast at 
sach other a questioning look; 

After a while your faces would not be visible 
in ever thickening darkness. The concert of the 
mosquitoes would. become more tense. When yow. 
are thinking of going ba the high road to catch 





ar as if someone __ leor 
inhuman cry from the dumb would realise’ th 


is 
hyacinth of the pond. 
hat sound will cause you a stir. All of 
you would again start expecting something. A dim 
light wil be seen swinging in that indistinct dark- 
ness and then a bullock. cart. will slowly emerge out ' 
of that jungle. ; o 
























lantern and leave 
: bring : a oe of ¥ 
A 


apprehending i 
from their usual. 


ness the last y 
«completely. I 
dar behind yo 


Time has st opped and so you would: not be able na 
to guess how long you would be under such trance. mysterious wireless signal will stir ‘all 
All on a sudden a horrible musical interlude will ablebodied mosquitoes of the area to com 
awaken you and you will peep out of the shade of the new comers and establish blood rela 





































the cart and see the stars above. You will also see them. If you are an expert you would be 
that the cart driver is beating a tin cannister with realise from their mode of sitting on the E 


gusto. on your body: that they are the aristocrate 
1f you feel curious and ask him the reason for : 

this, he would non-chalantly reply, “Ab, this is just 

to keep away the tiger." 

After realising the implication of the matter 
and before you can ask with a trembling voice 
whether it is possible to keep away a tiger by sim- 
ply. beating a tin, the cart driver will assure you by 
saying that the tiger is nothing but a leopard and 
unless it is hungry the beating of tin is enough to 
keep it away. 

While you would.be pondering over this strange 
phenomenon of the existence of such a place infest- 
ed with tigers within thirty miles of the big town 
. the cart will cross a vast field, By that time per- 
haps the belated thin moon has made its appearance. 
In its dimlight the gigantic silent sentinels will 
seem to move away slowly on both sides of the cart. 
Those ruins of old buildings—a pillar here, a gate 
there, the remains of a. temple somewhere—ate 
waiting in futile hopg to bear witness. to eternity 

If you can manage to sit somehow in that cart 
you would have a strange sensation..all over the 
body. You would feel that you have left behind 
the living world and reached. a misty land of 
memory of the past, 

You do not know how much the night has ad- 
vanced but it would appear to you that the sight 
never ends here. Every thing would appear t 
erged in the deep silence which has neither 

| nor end as bodies of Various animals are 












You would take ‘the orch 


the : broken steps to get to 





Suddenly turn her head and say, ‘‘Why are you sitting 
quite? Pull.” 


X 


mosquito community—anopheles, the  second-to- 
none carrier of malaria. By that time two friends 
of yours are not. in their senses due to two different 
reasons. So you would slowly leave the bed and 
jüst to save yourself from the sultry atmosphere for 
a while you would take the torch and. try to climb 
the broken steps to get to the roo . 

Every moment the danger of down by 
the displacement of a brick or a tile ‘would caution 
you against this.risky adventure but some unavoid- 
able attraction. will lure you to go upe 

On the roof you would find that the parapet. is. 
mostly lying broken. In the’ cracks, the nfin 
column of the forest has put the root of conspiracy 
and has advanced the final destruction of the build- 
ing. Even then in the dim light of the moon every. 
thing would appear fascinating, Tt would appear 
to you that if you stare for a while perhaps you, 
would be able to know in which secret room of that 
magic tower” submerged in eternal sleep the captive 
princess is lying unconscious for ages with the inagic _ 
wands of pold and silver. At that very moment 
perhaps you would see à thin stream of light in 
window of what had appeared to you'as a heap of 
ruins on the other side of the narrow road. A mys- 
terious shadow of a figure will come and stand there 
covering the light... You would perhaps wonder why 
this lady appeared: at the window at that hour of 
the night and why she had no sleep. But you would 
understand nothing. After a while you would think 













y from the window and. the lin 
: ped away... Th wo 
dream had: come - 


< When you. wi 
surprised to find that. 
z a this the sk of might, i 


shyness, "She "will look straight 
observe your float and then t 

and lift the pitcher to her waist. i 
* o You would not be able io guess hér 
cálm, sad and grave face shows that she 
yed through the long merciless path of life b 
slim, tall- and: undernourished body will apr 
indicate that her:adolescence has been: per 

While going away with the pitcher the 
suddenly. turn her head and say, "Why: are yo 
ting quite? Pull" . 



























The voice is so placid, sweet and z ve 1 
would not ap to you to be unnatural 
village girl is: talking t to you. without a 


s refusing to listen to me. After getting the 
your arrival she has become awfully restless.” 


the pond is related to your alcoholic friend. 
iso hear that your mid-day meal has been 
i at her place. 


i 
mid surprised you. In the rude day light the 
derelict. house will pain you. You had never 
ed that after the lifting of the mysterious veil 
| naked ruins would appear so ugly, so 


One day 


run ess. C 
gradually among the 


rt seper shadow 
t there is a sort of helpless 


you would t 


"Has not Niranjan 
rVice?" 


e of se 
: 'h ütside Bengal? He never did 
it. The old pestering him, so he simply 
bluffed her. Why should he care to marry the 
daughter of a penniless woman, He is leading & 
happy married life, But who would divulge the 
truth to her? She won't believe it, And even if she 
dces, the shock would cause her instantaneous death. 
Who would commit this sin unnecessarily?” 

"Does Jamini know of Niranjan?" 

"Oh, yes. But she can't tell it to her mother. Now 
let me do this odd job." Mani will make for the 
Stairs. 

At that very moment without knowing what 
you are doing, you will also get up. Suddenly you 
would say, “Well, I am also coming with you,” 

"You will come!" Mani will stare at you. 

"Yes. Is there any objection if 1 do?" ; 

"No, not that," Mani would say still bewildered 


and show you the way, 












DISCOVERY O 
-te you that two block flames of darkness coming. 
Out of those two empty sockets are licking your 
“whole body to test you... You would feel that a few 
stilled moments are dropping like dews into the 
ocean of time. Then you would hear, “I knew that 
you would not help coming, my boy. That is why 1 


to you that a sweet smile tinged with 
emanating not from her lips but from her ı 
passing like the white cloud. of autumn o 
horizon of your heart and soothing it. . 


The cart will move now, Perhaps y 























h ] Á would discuss how some hundred years as 
am counting days in this house of ghosts.” demic of malaria with M devastating sup 
The old woman will lose her breath in uttering . Telenapota at the forgotten end of ti 
so many words, You would cast a glance at Jamini living world. Their words would not enter y: 
and realise that behind that hard mask something The squeezing inside the car would no more 





is melting slowly — perhaps the foundation of a the monotonous whining of the wheels > 


strong pledge made of deep frustration against life .to you to be harsh any more. You wou 
and fate is going to crack in no time. . l : in your heart throb it is being constan: ly re 

The old woman breaks the silence, “Yoy would a 
be happy with Jamini, my boy, I ami not saying this 
because she took her origin from me. You won't 
find such a girl. I have lost my sense due to miseries 
and old age, I know how I pain her by being peevish 
and rude but even then she does not retort. This 
place is nothing but a cremation ground—you won't 
find à male member if you search ten houses. Only 
the people who have one foot in the grave like me. 
are just gasping here and there. In this surrounding 
she has become man and woman in one and is doing 
what not to maintain the famil ; 

In spite of your great desire you would not dare 
"to lift your head and look at her, Perhaps it would 
noi be possible to hide your tears; .. 

-Heaving a sigh the old woman would ask; 
“Would you accept Jamini, my boy? I would not g 
peace even after death if I don't get.your final 


word?" (c cub : 
Then with a choked voice you would be able to cleaning have be nd i 
utter, ^I promise y tie. My word ithout your being conscious of it. The rememb: 
at the door. Three of you would get it, one by Íream like a star that has already set. It would 
one. Just at the moment of leaving, Jamini would to you that there is nothing like Telenapota in 
come near the cart and looking at you with that pair real' world. That girl whose face is grave a 
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of sad eyes would simply say, “You are leaving be- and serene is far away and sad would app 

hind your fishing rod.” you only as an unreal misty imagination 
With a smile you would reply, “Let it be here. moment like the shadow of the ruined hou 

1 had no success this time but would the fish of Tele- Being discovered for a while Telenapota 


napota be able to give me slip every time!” get lost in the depth of night for ever. 
Jamini will not turn her head. It would seem (Translated by Arun Sh 











UT she did not 1 move. 

She heard: the. -door - bell 
ring" and footsteps . climb the 
stairs, In a. moment the. other 
lady. was shown in, 

“Just sitting pretty," the 
visitor beamed, The hostess, 
who' lay placidly jn, an «easy 
us made a ‘gesture of getting 





"How: do you do Mrs. Roy" 3 > she said "Ip: think 
l have not. seen. much of you for a long time" just 


then her eyes fell on the pack of. knitting things in 
Mrs. Roy's hand. 


Her eyes twinkled. 
. “Come now, it is that. knitting-isp't. which 
brought you here ?" 

The other lady, ‘smiled: uneasily, 


job.” 
“Thank God”. the ‘Hostess said lightly, ” 80. Jong 


as you have difficulties with neckIines,. d would be. 


lucky. "n 

"No er," the visitor. fumbled, aT have an: idea 
that vou don't like visitors .. 

“Not exactly”, the hostess: nodded, “but. yes, 
in a way you. are right, I am. bit choosy, about 
them.” 

The two. women: sat speechless for a while 
under the spell of the chilly January noon, 


< Eis inn T jeunes of the EM as old house 
s looking ‘ 


“Oh, yes, doing the neckline is rather a tough o 


By KABITA 


like a cat. On a tripod lay a pair of specs 
novel, a glass of water and a few tablets. 
lady was not using any of those, or she 
been fed up with them. . 

Now she straightened. herself ard bu ily 
on knitting. The other lady sat on a puffe 
watched: her undo the neckline. 

The hostess had two ‘enormous eyes-an 
longlish face, Age had tried to. slide. 
cheeks, but. fail 4 inni 



























The other lady b 
“When is your: 


research: work nowadays. a 
“Yes, he is.” "Phe hostess said | 
“You must be feeling lonely 
The: lady roe her. lashy ey 
; ked 












ther lady kept silent, A lull fell between 
“and disturbing, 
ess closed her eyes. 
in her own thought. May be she had 
ality creeping over her: she was aging. 
yf loneliness was slowly going home. 
“be looked forward to but loneliness. 
in turn roled onward, down the slopes of 
ito death, She felt a pang inside. Oh, 
she could dream dreams that became her 
ut she couldn’t. She could hardly think of 
g her son to a lovely little thing and have 
e grand .children all around her. 

"Women are really unlucky in a way," she said 






Perhaps she was 








are right, Mrs, Sen", the other lady spoke. 
ean go out and mix with their friends 
But you know we women 












ays. "m 

marriages are like being grafted-—roots, 
tem and all" the hostess said, as. she opened 
y weary eyes. 

te true," said the other lady, “How vividly 
member my girlhood days. ‘Don’t you ever 
ostalgic about your maidenhood days, Mrs, 
The playmates, those long rainblow—hued 
r afternoons ?” 

haps you have pleasant memories. And 
‘ould forget them ?” ‘The hostess smiled, ` 
d yours ? Aren't they pleasant ?" 

tess did not reply. 

^a while she resumed in an almost inaudi- 








voice. 

God alone knows how I tried to erase all those 

evenings fróm my memory, But I just 

She paused. 

had spent most of my girlhood days in a 

mtial school somewhere near the metropolis. 
was not the gay type, you know. When my 

red in the boarding — house ground 1 

i alk which ended 

b building". 















k yard of our scl 
ess paused ' again. 5 
en as the shad ws of the Goldmoburs 
I used to have those 

8.: F i 14 
OW pinned to the ground. Then the 
lost dark, even the afterglow had 
: ague, dark torsoes of 
monsters. ts a fear which every 
ings. A sort. of motherless- 


' lon : 
s watching. her atten- 


friend. of mine She 
hter to . 


. story." 


has to pay!” 
© The visitor saw. a faint streak: of bitter hall 

smile on the lady's lips. Her eyes were ht ose. . 

As if she was wondering som 

“Did you recall something” 

"Oh! yes! The lady refec 

She added, “but I don't m 

sting is always there. It is only cov 

something like a festering sore. If I 

the ‘bandage, flies. come buzzing in. Flies fii 

how I hate those flies", — 

Her voice sounded muffled, 



















nothing less.” She Ae e i while, end note ex 


| traordinary. : But once you forget to keep off the 


lure of doing things which this society does not per- 
mit, you would see the wound grow.” 

` “And once it starts. growing, it would grow like 
anything. Á 

The visitor: chipped in. 

"You are rather right anyway"! 

The lady. lowered her voice almost to whisper 
But you know we all have unguarded moments 
Sometimes we are stupid enough and make show 
offs. . Wounds look rosy when you first cut them 
open, But slowly they began to rot, The red blooc 
slowly changes into a straw coloured serum and pus 
begins to pile up. Gradually the muscles lose tone 
and worms begin to crawl on them”. 

The lady writhed all over with her swanlike 
neck 


rg you have any wound, keep it covered up. 
Memories are like flies. Don’t let them loose, or 
they would raise a hell for you". Again silence 
descended. Even the sparrows deserted the scene. 
Only a grandfather clock was ticking. 

“Let's leave it for the day”, the visitor insisted. 

"Leave what? the story ?” The hostess asked. 

“No, the knitting only. ‘But do you really feel 
like telling a story to me 9? ” 

“Yes! and a confidential one “The hostess 
mused, “You see, now doesn't: at 

"We are human beings", She pointed at the 
deodars and said, “not like the trees, | Trees are 
always growing... Shamelessly they do réspond to 
the stimuli, I should say. But we, human beings 
stop growing long before our death". She mused, 
"Sometimes 1 wonder, when I was dead, what my 
son would do with my photograph! I. think he 
would keep it in his bedroom as long as he lives. 
But after him what his son. n would do with that f d 







































stack-rooms, “and then my erent great d 
Oh t my. eyes are already blea bout th d 
future.” The hostess smiled. 1 






long time. "Time, you kno x 
with our secrets. 1t i 


‘the depths of the 


cawed and a squirrel 
e branch of a guava tree, 


Then the little noises of the noon were hushed 
- “and mense silence, brooding and mysterious, 
“seem: to have fallen upon them. In some strange 
way it did not seem as though the quiet lounge was 
y longer a portion of the house or that outside 
grill lay the rambling backward that they knew 
well Watchful, listening, and intent, the visitor 


Hent, just waiting. for. what. the noon would : 


“This ds. the story of my friend Labanya, " the 
Hostess abruptly began, .. 

I first met that poor lonely girl at the resi- 

ool in which I was studying, Labanya 


mmate, Only a roommate I should say— 


“was not friendly with- her. A tin 


ll bedding were the only worldly 

d. We took her as a target to mock 
headmistress disliked her torn and 
ing superintendent. in- 


her monthly fees. Poor ] He Labanya! She 
ed lowly in our eyes as she hardly hada visitor 
cel ora letter ”, 


5 z 
was. then ‘something like - 
dhood.” 

viu -the hostess reflected, “did you 

ever notice how. Tittle. children torture puppies and 


kittens in the streets. They drag them, poke them, 
pinch them, prick them. till they go senseless and 


The «visitor nodded, - 

“Yes, I dot Our sweet. t little things have thelr 
ruel ways.” 
The other girls did the same thing to Labanya”. 


letter, a letter for you Labanya, they buzzed. 


ad. her, er a parcel, a v parcel for Labanya’, a big 


blank 
they began. to yell. wild cruel 
to shout and ridicule Labanya and um 
floor arid dance wildly, 
The hostess covered her ears with 
As if she was hearing the yell ju: 
was a rich man's daughter. Lila 
table lamp, a cosy embroidered bed 
nice dresses and many other luxury t 
we all envied 


E she burted, 


at ie her. ted » 


regiment of Teachers and hovered on La 
Labanya watched her tin-suitease - 
They crumpled her- esses and. Yi 


rre eae ea 


of thief.” | 

"D: think it was the rich man's: daugh 
Isn't it 2” 

"You are surely not a thought. 
hostess looked at her in admiration, 

“Well, the lady smiled, “it is only 
simple arithmetic. A good. story teller 
troduces unnecessary characters jn his 
lsn'tit 7” ; 

The hostess said, “How comforting yo 
Roy,” she paused, “now. let me resumi 
Since that day I felt for Labanya, .And 
became my fast rend. Anyway I may 








ked up to her guest and said, 
abanya had an unhappy life, As far 
after her aunts death, who was a 
to come back to her parents, who 
well off. It was an old house in a 
mnewhere near Shyambazar. . There 
as living with her poor parents and a 
f fed uncultured brothers and sisters, It 
impossible for her to continue her studies 
ation. "Disheartened, T left. 


I met Labanya unexpected] y after ; a few 
She was waiting for me in my college 
oom. Incidentally”, the hostess «said, "I 
lf admitted inte’ Scottish “Church College. 
foy Labanya, D just cannot help telling 
she was a changed Labanya. She 
“a lady. A respectable attractive 
T lim, and dark. She wore & 
ri a heavy: gold chain, jewelled earrings 
y wrist watch”. The hostess paused. 
gathered fron her that she was studying 
rts in the Bethune College. Just ón the 
of Hedua Square, near my college,” 
ow all those things were possible ? I 
myself. . Labanya later informed that 
had got a temporary shelter: in one 
hy cousin's house. His name was Ajoy. 
| was a business magnate with a. paralysed 
; ya came to stay with this family as a 
bu ctually she had to run the whole show 
f her sister-in-law. Tidying up the big 
nt, odd errands, iradesmen's books, in- 
nd social notes, all these Labanya had to 
«matter of course, 


watched Labanya curiously. She looked very 
She never told me that she was happy but 
Happiness is something like à cocoon 

dh and sits cross 








I was, or what 


wed the least in- 


ya 
c ula catch 


m thought 


talked eof being te and wi 
1 understand, was not, the: 









my thoughts.: 
e notes, Her mind, 


was in a hürry. She turned 
for me for a few minutes. T 
off she went. In à mom 
down the steps with her 


"I. saw Labariya’s sister-in-law pucker 
brows. We resumed to our mechanical conversation 
But how vividly I remember when Asit 
sailed into the. room and: ged the whole atmos- 
phere. That was the fir v Asit,” 
The hostess paused. Her gues 
her intently, she smiled and remarked, 
"The villain or the hero what is he?" 


“The hero, of course, 1 should say. Asit was the l 
pet younger brother of "Labanya's paralysed sister- 

in-law. A handsome young man, a student of Uni- 
versity, he was something like a cynosure of the 
family. B 
“We were introduced. «But you see, Asit took 
no particular interest in me. “He too seemed 
absorbed in his thoughts and talked like his sister. . 
Just mechanically. He took me to the. verandah 
where we sat. on a wrought iron settee, amd went 
into a lifeless tete-a-tete." 


“After à few moment Asit sprang d his feet. 
‘Excuse me for. a moment or two, will you'; he said, 
‘I must see Labanya, but where is she’? I said, 
‘Labanya perhaps was busy attending on Ajoyda'. 

"Asit left me alone on the verandah and wert 
down the steps hurriedly, I sat for a while with a 
pictorial: magazine and then got up and loitered on 
the terrace which sported: some family photographs. 
“As 1 walked ‘upto the staionse I caught the 
sight of Labanya and Asit just by chance, They. 
i re talking ín low 







































voices, 1 saw a . 
Labanya and Labanya secured it at once under her | 
blouse. I tiptoed to. my” chair ind gave a sigh of 
relief So it was not Ajo; it, I thought 
with ease. "The prospect not grim but bright, — 
When Asit and Labanya came up together t they saw. 











“Later I saw them gether in 
oy the College E 


est. was watching... , 






round the 
gs straight an 
How. is Asit 
-Labanya glanced at me and beamed. 
4. "Oh! fine! he is now staying with us, in this 
house, he is preparing for his MA. 
, ,' So you seem extra ¿meticulous, making the 

just.eannot help teasing her you see. 
"But Labanya gave me a sharp look. But as she 


about to tell me something, Asit and -Ajoyda 


entered the room. 


“Labanya only could be able to lift the tray 
Ssed is not true.’ 


and said, “come on, what 
I gave her 
1 


near my càr ánd said in a low voice 
you tomorrow at your college; : 

The hostess now paused à litt 
ooked too much absorbed in ; 


black smoke, curly and pungent; ro 
and slowly melted away." 
A 


re heading for a climax I guess,” the 


ed inquisitiv tuse ka 

n “So we are heading for a climax, I think!" 
“An anticlimax, I am afrai 
“Labanya came to my place next day, Yes! 
She managed an evening off s mehow. She lay lazy 
for the rest of the afternoon. 
, Rer brought to bed on a tray. 


, “That evening 1 gathered. the hang of Asit- 


Sumita affair from Labanya.” - l 
Introducing. a new star? The guest inquired. 


. May be a shooting star, I don't know," the. 
hosiess retorted, and picked Up again the trail of 


Y: "but Sumita was a l 
is woman 1 should say. 


: E; throbbing and 
i 
was a rich landlord’s daughter. Rich and conser- 


As she had 
just coul 


"m. 


d!" The hostess said.. 


d had a hearty din- | ^ tender age might spollt them. They h 


es, in every way. 





“And then people started. talking 
"Didn't you. talk," The guest sudd 


"No, T just 
io guess right 
Really how litt 
friends!” 


to myself. Twice 


victorious: 


heroes, Yes, 
hero, fighting" 
love.” 


The hostess 


“How come? . 
heralding Asit as y h 


nt ago. you were 
“Well, i am coming to that,” The hostess. 


with a bitter tone. 
“Asit and Sur 
ren. Too much read 


vere really two spoil 
f sentimental novel 

crude physical attraction.. And nothing more. 

just christened it as love. And what did th 




















































ey 
‘Since that fateful day, 
| kissing, the doors of 
arred to Asit.” 
“But you know, Asit just couldn't help seeing 
umita at least once in a day. Every evening, rain 
shine he used to walk up to the gaspost in front 
Sumita's house and waited for a glimpse of her 
ihe balcony. 

“And since the day of the: first fall of 
man desperately pines for the forbidden fruit." 


. “Is it not that an easy flow lessens the current? 


"when they both were 
Sumita's house. were 






This case was just a boy wanting to. meet a for- 


¡Labanya came to stay at  Ajoyda's place. "Since 
: Labanya came, Asit found: a- vent io. his :0wn 
anxiety. If there were no Sumita, Labanya could 
:have won Asit in a trice. She had all the qualities 
which an attractive woman should have. Labanya 
was mature and reserved for her age, 
‘the other hand was an impulsive and moody girl. 
She only knew the art of making her loved one un- 
happy. And she hardly had any faith in Asit.” The 
hostess paused as if to gain time for, the latter part 
of the story. 


5. “Asit was then preparing: for his. M.Sc. final, 
and we, our first Arts. -Asit was then staying at 
E Ajoyda's place. He was already a bit nervy at that 
time. His whole future was hanging on his success 
in the examination. Sumitals letter would. have 
restored his peace óf mind and he actually expected 
. soothing notes from Sumita. But Sumita never cared 
- to write like that. Of course, she wrote letters, But 
they were just explosives, full of sound and fury. 
Her demands were many. She wanted a good flat 


to live in, a good job for Asit and immediate mara : 


riage. Sumita, unhappy herself, deliberately wanted 
¿to make Asit unhappy. too! ‘On the other hand, 
„Labanya proved a perfectly sympathetic friend to 
"Asit. 

“Let me relate to you a day's 
was the first day of Asit's final examination. 





«kitchen to prepare afternoon snacks. for Asit. But 


man, 


! Put a barrier, the current would: be tumultuous... - 


bidden girl episode, and nothing more. Asit was all. 
“alone, And there was none to give him solace, till. 


Sumita. on. . 


leave her friend and cl 
incident, That. 


"o Labanya saw him off at 9 a.m, and entered the 





take her out from her father’ 's house she we 
poison.” 
The hostess” tossed her "head and i 

"The letter sounded so silly to La 
she had to make efforts to conceal her la 
wardly, she was furious with. Sumita: T 


“= brat! That bundle of selfishness had spoilt twc 


a bright young man. But Labanya 
how controlled herself, 7 
mark. She knew, if As 

to Sumita, She nl 
did stupid thing, Asit. 


Jor your marriage 
and reasonable t 


Asit came back before the time in the odd hours) = 


of the noon. His face looked pale, Labanya smelt 
. something uncanny. She slowly drew near Asit, but 


did not dare to ask: him anything. She fished into. 


- his pocket for the question paper, There wasn't any. 
Labanya retired to a chair, just-on the other side 
of the table and waited for Asit to speak.” ; 


“How patient your: friend Labanya was!" mur- 


mured the guest, 


"Yes, but had Labanya been a bit less ‘patient s 
she would have been happier these days—"mused © _ 
the hostess ina low voice. "Now lets plunge into ^. 


the main theme. Where did we stop? Yes, Labanya 


was waiting Asit to speak, What could he do? Orie 


cannot sit for exams, with all the world’s anxiet 
one’s head. Sumita was pressing hard for imme late 
marriage. 

“Asit spoke at last, 
examination. 


person!” 
^ 'Sumita? Labanya ask 


He had dropped from his E 


“tf she would been only half (as sensible ass- 
; you, Asit sighed, 1 would have been a . happier epo 

























Ea ris ¿you know Labanya she 
thing.’ 


^ecominitting suicide, 
' .. “Labanya came be 
now became the same old joll: 
^"ing he used to come to Ajoy 
course, | there was Labanya 
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affair. Labanya's sist 
rturbed about the gossips connecting -Asit 
anya. She liked Labanya much, but her 
for her. younger. brother .Asit was far too 
ted. to indulge Labanya: — 
ÜLabanya, however, was an intelligent girl. She 
uld hardly do or say anything which would g0 
inst her. Rarely she would express any affection. 
Asit. Outwardly it see even that Labanya 
a little indifferent to A it's” sister could 
ly find any pretext to s er ‘sister-in-law 
and that made her all the more furious. She started. 
ting Labanya. Gradually Labanya began to sense 
: growing ill-feeling between her and the , mis- 
¡tréss of the household. =: SUR l 
“Sometimes I asked Labanya to tell her sister- 
aw the facts about Asit and Sumita. Labanya 
just talked out my proposal with a smile, She used 
_to say, ‘If I expose the real truth, their future plan 
will be upset. You don't know what a great opposi~ 
tion those two poor things have to. face then? 
7 But why do you. allow them to use you as a 
scapégoat! I would oppose. US. 7 
Let them do! But I have only to béar the 
brunt till this December when Sumita would be 
enty one and Asit's result would be out. Then 
started musing, as if she was relating her own 
ms,—'Asit would get a job, rent a lovely little 
t at Ballygunge and get married, “she turned 
round to me and beamed again’ ‘then those silly 
seandal mongers will prove themselves dander 
Headed fools!” 
¿“YI had not seen much of Labanya since then. 
As I had been busy with my first Arts examination 
I found little time to think about Labanya. But 1 
was very much sure that Labanya was not going 
to sit for her examination as long as Asit would not 
















































E arried and settled. The last time we met 
found her too much absorbed with Asit and Sumita’s 
perpetual lover's. quarrels. Sumita sent another 
. Tetter, which too was full of sound and fury—enough, 
to turn a young lover desperate, 
: “The day my examination was over I felt re- 
. lexed and for a change I recalled Labanya. I felt 
that I should see her. 1 revived my interest in her 
worries and problems. BEEN 
. “But at Ajoyda's place when the front door was 
épened and I was ushered into the dining room, | I 
- found Labanya all right. Nothing had changed. 
Perhaps Labanya herself was immune to any 
change. As usual, she looked best and perfect behind 
the tea table—on which were beautiful silver: tea- 
pot and cups and saucers of fine porcelain. How 
perfectly she was doing her odd jobs! Tea making. 
She was correct in holding the tea-pot and knew the 
art of filling the cups to the brim without letting an 
extra drop to fall on saucer. 
“It seemed, as if Labanya was going on pre- 
paring tea from time immemorial to time yet to be 
immemorial, with her eyes down, lips taut and face 
expressionless. . : 
— ^ ""hen the tea was over and we were alone, 
the first thing I asked Labanya, was about Asit, — 
+, Don't you know Asit got married? Her voice 
_ metallic. 
Got married’ I e 




















ul rriage in our time meant. 


invite me to their 
that? : : : 
“But why not, 1 was really 
you not thrown everything else int 
making that elopement successful?” 
"'Yes I did’) Labanya’s voice wa 
there the matter ended, Now I am relieve 
fine free soul. I can de anything with my 
now. Asit will not come any more and _ 
head out with his problems. Now, what ar 
this afternoon? Let's ga somewhere, To 
coffee house—anywhere on the earth. 
^ “Her voice dropped. As if she felt that 
the evening in a movie or in the coffee 
not at all a bright proposition, 


"I was watching Labanya intently. 
gan in a grave voice, ‘Labanya, don't do 
don't want todo, and then pat yourself o 
for.doing them. No, Labanya, self decep 
self annhilation. Don't force yourself 1 
sant formalities. p 
i “Labanya avoided my eyes and sat spt 

" Is anything the matter Labanya” I 
“The matter? No, why?’ ; 
“You look. all queer’. 
jo “Do I?" Ñ : 
*'Labanya, there is something. You r 
look awfully peculiar. Come on! Tell me, 
never seen such queer expression in. you 
What you are up. to? E 
* ‘Nothing really. Oh dear, you must 
that it won't make any difference anywa 
thing is-just the same, settled, only: 
voice faltered and died away. She covere 
with her palms and dropped in the sofa, I 
that somehow Labanva was hurt, 





















































































iness world, arranged a fine job. for 
anya found out a cosy flat for him at 
€ hostess paused. and smiled, 

[ have almost reached the concluding 
ry; So they. happily lived ever after,” 
moment a servant came up with a 






+a 


aved him out and began to prepare 














































ras afternoon, The orange beams of the sun 
agered on the topmost branches of the guava 
e long stretch of the waste land and the 
ss of the railway track still held the last 
e dying sun. 
her lady broke the silence, “I think you 
perfect like your friend Labanya behind 


I do", the hostess handed the cup to her 
ind.said, “I resemble Labanya in many other 

ke me she was good at knitting too." The 
gently sipped her tea in and put the cup 


ow lets resume our tale,” she said, “—yes, 
appily lived ever after—a romantic novel may 
this. But not life, This real unknown, all 
ig, all pervasive life is more vigorous and 
int than any cut and dried story. Life, I sup- 
he most whimsical affair for a person who 
ardly ends where the ending is perfect. 
oes.on lingering after its purpose has 
rved or it stops half way unexpectedly. 


that rented flat at Ballygunge, Asit and 
tarted their married life, The settings and 
rere almost perfect for a newly married 
"had well-decorated dining and sitting 
a cosy kitchen and shining toilet, just 
h a flowery ivy creeper in the portico 
Olly poodle running about the rooms. 

e gorgeous flat could: add little. comfort 
ly-wed couple. They were strangers to 
f, forced to live under the same roof.” 

hostess purred, “you just couldn't believe, 
vorthless girl that Sumita was:and we also 
xpect Sumita to be a perfect: housewife. 
Should have shown some. interest in the 
running the household, Even a worm turns 
ceper stretches in response to the stimuli, 

mita: 








e, Asit’s father, an influential 


arranged it on a side table and waited. 










The guest nodded "no", ^ —— 
The hostess quoted, *Labanya and anybody re- 
lated to her should not be invited"— Yes, this Was 
Sumita, can you imagine? Xon 

- “Asit tried to put sense into her, but. Sumita: 
was not to be taken in with reason. So Asit- had to 
cancel the party. You see, Asit knew a quite differ- 
ent Sumita—impulsive, innocent and simple minded 
girl. They used to meet after long intervals during 
their courtship period. Sumita was more ^an ima- 
gination to him than reality, He was not allowed to 
see Sumita alone; her letters were the only things 
of joy to him. They were perfect love letters, you 
know. Full of passion, dreams, imagination, accu- 
sation and also, I should add, a wild  wish.of self-. 
destruction, I had seen those letters myself. They 
were enough to reduce the addressee to a sentimen- 
tal weakling, But even those letters did not repre- 
sent the real Sumita. Asit discovered his mistake 
within a week of his marriage, Sumita was not a 
grown-up edition of that sweet innocent “Lucy, half 
hidden from the eyes' whom he used to meet years 
ago. She was a completely different woman then. 

The other lady murmured, “A wrong compa- 
nion is. worse than none—thus the sayings goes," 

The hostess did not mind the interruption. She 
continued: "Sumita was too obstinate, She invited 
her own guests, though Asit cancelled the recep- 
tion party, and made Asit to play the perfect host. 
Irritated, he decided to visit. Labanya on. the next 
evening. After the office hours. he went 











complete wreck. . Sumita answered the bell and 
found him standing at the door dazed. 

‘Are you sick?” she enquired; But Asit was 
not able to. answer. He only staggered into the room 
and dropped on the sofa. The whole room seemed to 
roll before him and he could only whisper the name 
—'Labanya'. 

"Next evening Asit again went to his sister's 
place. 

~ ‘How are you Didi, feeling. better? 

'Asit'; his sister spoke in a strained voice, 
‘would you mind telling me a truth? . 

"What is the matter Didi?” Asit said nervously. 

“Why do you come here évéry day? Just only 
to see me? Cosme HE dent 

Asit became pale. But his sister. did mot 
wait to see the reaction on her brother's face, She 
continued. "I ; 
*Asit, this 
accused me of indu! 
that your daily v. 
A married m 
day, keep: 


















ee end of the 


girls’ school. But he p^ 


: d in 
to her: school. straight away, He waited for 
abanya near a bus stop. Meeting Labanya was not 
experience for Asit. Before his marriage he 


urants. out Su bis ` 


the whole: situation, that. he tame to. 
. and anxiety and that let People tell v 


ear Labanya in the tea Toom.. Aids sud- 
is The bare truth, He 


ya, Sumita was right The gossipmon- 
ht. But now what he would do with 
ity, it never came to him in time. When 


ried, when they were really innocent 


friends, - den they turned their deat ears to all the 


gossips... «+». 


de God's sake leave me alone: 


: “Asit closed: his ey ed to recall those 
days. No, they never wi lends! Love 
was there. It. was always th , all engulfing, 
subversive love. p. 


“Silently he sat in the small dark cabin until 
Labanya began to sob. There wasn't any mist left 
now to- shroud Labanya. Asit could- read“ her mind 

: Ast b ; 


Labanya turned to E sit. Her € 

they were openly registering the | 

ing inside. E 
"'Asit;I don't see how can I h 


“are. married now: and it is not. 


meet me like this, Don't make your 
Her voice suddenly grew impatient, “pl 


alone, Asiti: 


. For God's sake leave me: alon: 
5 "Labanyal', Asit's voice held 
i But Lab 


to the front door. 1 
"appear. in the bend 


given up my life Hor you, given up 
eared for. I loved you. But I never dare 


E But 1 did not know you really. 
didn’ ant to know! 
shutting your E | the reality of Bes 
been deceiving elf. 
"Nes yes it is true, But you ‘know. 
help it. I was under the spell of my firs 
“The shadow of Labanya mocked- 
tight you had to use me? Tongue tied I di 
thing you wanted me. to do. I sewed the 
dress for Sumita, rented the flat.. 


"Asit suddenly. 1e t 
square of privacy. As if he was drop ed 


^ aquarium. He walked out in the mids 


street. The idea of going. back: to > 
gave him a. P EN 


And at last As 
more move faster tban his mind: 


drew him more towards her. in 
-Labanya he thought more of Labany 


presence of -Labanya everywhere, 
dawned on him that he could not pel 
Hi decided. immediately to 
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heart began to. pound, lips trembled - 


ickered, It was almost a woman's body, 


ily, he took M E 


happiness! For a sec 
er body in: mute re "m 


ks abany 
ES what i is i». Sit hesitated for a moment and said 
. "we are ‘going to spend a weekend at Ajoyda's 
house”. 
“You mean, you. and your: wife? No I just can't 
Jump it. I can’t live with you "under the same roof, 


and see you two petting cach other before my eyes.’ 
quabanya, please!’ 


F net me go; she said eurtly, look Asit, this is 
8 ng too. lar, lam. going to leave that house for 


: “Labanya please, - believe me, this is not my 
doing. The both - sister-in-laws-put their heads to- 
gether and decided. to spend a week in each other's 
company, Labanya you did lots of things for me. 
This time, do me a little favour, don't leave that 
house. You need a good shelter” Asit pleaded. © 
“Then the rain came, -Pattering all over the 


streets and the stretches - of grass. The taxi drove’ 


fast. They sat crouched in the back seat of the taxi. 
"That was when for the second time Asit kissed her. 


| that A. in a trance. She 


“It was interrupted by 
she woke up in an “unplea- 
: r mental balance 
duties. She. Tear- 


‘How ‘shameless I am 
ordered. the cook to. 


joining dod 
she left to: b. 


E today? Pabanya 


risp voile saree and 

des ligt he pinned a rose on 

her soig yed perium i "khas on: her- 
self. Then- she walked. 

room where host and ho: 

waiting. | 

Sumita has never se banya using makeup. 

: She. never.saw her wear S, It was a changed 

: Labanya.. A Labanya fully E to fight Sumita 

E Sudd , 


and. the guests were 


it, trembling, clasped her . 


Labany 

said, 'Asit your wife delibe 

left as I came in? | Ds 
"Asit was in a fix. He went up: 

where Sumita lay on her bed. He 

to create any scenes, But Sumita 

‘dug her face into the pillow and wept 
“Fed up, Asit left her. and went 

dining room where Labanya was w 
“Labanya, Tam ici he said, 


thing to eat.’ 


joyed the ‘meal. As Ls 
food she thought, * 2 
die for you, How I ; 
look after your house :holds, to bear your 
“Labanya trembled at the middie of 
when suddenly a shrill voice broke th 
the: dining room. 
"| am sorry Labanyat I made you WE 
said Sumita. ^^ 
- “Oh, come I have ot taken my 
Sumita just over lo 
Labanya with an artific 
“So. you got back yo 
“Oh, I have i 


tant iak p 1 


house retired 3 
came to her room and shut the door, an 
ing on it for sometime, She felt as thou 
was melting, ‘Now.I am alone..[ can d 
‘like. Then she thought of Asit and Su 
other room: What they are doing now 
dered. ‘Rooms beyond the close 


~ queer places, ‘Labanya whispered 
«she did not sleep for the whole night 


The. hostess grined, "Do you En 


j ‘body has died, according to our Hi 


returned home alone. ‘After a lo 
Chad a quite afternoon to herself, 


evening, Sumita rang up Ajoyda an 
would stay at her cousin’ s place due 





on. Among theearliese US 
- promoters of a concept ! 
— that of self-sufficiency 
for our country through — 
extensive industrializa — 
tion, we have koown no —— 
RM ingenious ways to over | 
come obstacles apart 
from flexibility indecis 


. sion making, and regard 


for ordinary principles - 
~ of management wedded — 


to probity. df we are 
` todays rational comple- 
„ment of industrial units, 
that. ds because of our 
-- reluctance to sit on the 

- fenceofthestatus quo— 


.. walting foran overwhel- 
ming consumer demand- 
to develop before being 
able to set our sights. — 


And if we have: a modest 


‘reputation of worth — — 


ness, we intend to live 
up to ft through an op- 
timum use of talents, 
available resources and 
initiative, - 
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abanya's fall w 
ed at her guest 
ed?" . 






vappreciatively, 
ya you have 

d magnificently”. 
She began soft- 









th vn flat, But Labanya, y 
eturn to her normal life again. 
that stormy fateful ni as 
completely. lost herse b 
day in the dark corners of c 
f resturants. And soon Sumita came to know 
is". The hostess 















filed a petition for divorce". 

"I can guess the latter part of the story”, the 
guest beamed, “Sumita got a job in a illage: school 
“and left her father's place with her new born 
. Labanya too got a job somewhere outside 
he stayed there until Asit was a free man 





ary mask of 
rest part of 


any chang 
ed to be imparted.. 

The hostess abruptly began. . 
“Al right, you win. That was a quiet evening. 
-Y sat alone in the portico. I was watching the stars 
and humming a tune. Suddenly I heard the jingle of 
a cycle rickshaw. Somebody was coming towards my 

quarter. I got up and received my unexpected guest. 
He was Asit, my Asit! s 
"That night we left for Bombay where Asit got 
a good job. On the following week we. got married 
and settled in a cosy quarter at Bandra. After a 
year we had.a son. We had all, a sweet child, lovely 
flat, respectable status but still Asit was restless. He 
could hardly sleep in the night. Often he would 
visit Calcutta and stayed there for days together. 
Perhaps Sumita's curse was hanging on us. Asit was 
longing for Calcutta. He got this old ancestral house 
repaired, resigned his post at Bombay and settled 
here. But here in this city 1 felt myself a stranger. 
I expected that my friends and relatives would for- 
give me for the crime I did not really commit. I 
did not want to come between Asit and Sumita. 
Really it was not I who had sparked the trouble. 
Sumita was impulsive, unadjustable. She herself 
aroused the passion in Asit for me". The hostess's 
voice rang for sometime in the air. 
i They: sat speechless and saw the evening fall. 
The smog made the trees of the backyard almost 
-Vague and a chill began to hover on the darkning 
e. The servant noiselessly appeared in the 
‘and took away the stale tea cups, Some 
t But o Nght cou 
























freshly painted green door of the sma 
- house and then she rang the bell. The - 
l opened and she met the smiling face of Mr 















s aid, “now . 


. whom I spoke to you the other day”. 


~ There was no leave 


the sound of the steps of her 
stairs. A gloom crept on her: 5 
lay still in the easy chair h 
was electrolocuted. 








helplessly 


OR. 
‘Mrs. Sen hesitated for a minute 







^. *Do come in, Mrs, Sen”, she said 
“how pleasiñg to meet you”. Mrs, Sen’ 
cordial. And then her attention was distra 
little child ‘at play. . v 

"My grand daughter", beamed Mrs 

daughter and son-in-law are out for a picni 
' “And what about the old man?” 

"Oh, I have never seen such a lazy 
my life you know. Since he had retired 
service his only business is to sleep. He: 
the days out”... : p 

“Mrs. Roy went up to the coffee t 
“let me prepare some coffee for you", she 
"vou know we don't take tea these days, m 
band is addicted to coffee, But now, be seate 

"| was watching those. photographs. 
you were charming in your time", Mrs. Se 

"Thanks for the compliment, but ^ you 
pave, been. putting on flesh since my daugh 






















“But you are growing old gracefully”, mt 






tiny one at the corner”, Mrs, Roy pointed 
tograph hanging on the right wall of the 
Sen got up and drew near a small phot 
two little school girls, Both. of them Wo: 
uniforms. One of them was strikingly beautl 

"That was me" Mrs, Roy pointed to thi 
looking girl and added, “and thats my frie 













"Your friend? Which friend? I just 
member.” Mrs. Sen tried to recollect. > 
“The one who divorced her husband 
working in a village school". Ius 
“Oh, yes! I remember now". 




















am just. comin 
coffee and lef 
up and went near ! 

girls. She watched those faded figures in 
of them reminded her of some one she 
mately, But she could not place her « 
Sen got irritated with herself for her fai 
"^ The hostess returned with a green 
of them settled comfortably with their 
covered their feet with the shawl and. 
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hite < . 
was born with a silver spoon in ¿her mouth. 
er was an aristrocrat landlord and- her 
er was the only heiress of. a rich Zaminder. 
ita was not a burden to her parents like 
Her mother 
huge 


att 
wateh the go. Oh, one day 1 placed 
a matchstick. 


^ How badly they needed 
a stair case,’ f 


“And that was . Sumita. Highly sensitive and 
imaginative. But she was not a lonely type of girl. 
She was the monitor of our class. We all loved to 
obey her. We loved Sumita for her over-sensitive- 
ness," Us NE 


"Then I should say your friend was an imma- 
ture.type. The world is ioo real for. oversensitive 
persons, Mrs. Roy." The guest spoke sourly, 


-“I don't agree with you, Mrs. Sen,” said Mts. 
- Boy firmly, “Sumita was. not an immature girl, 
She was impractical Now let me take up the trail 
of my story. At the age of fifteen Sumita met Asit 
at a Seaside health resort, When Sumita returned 
to Calcutta after three months, she looked: almost a 
grownup woman. She looked radiant with pleasure 
at the sight of me. I watched her with wonder. 

“I think somebody touched you with a magie 
wand I” a 

“Yes, yes, yes." She said with a gusto and 
whirled in the room like a ballerina in a Swan Lake 
piece," Mrs, Roy reflected, “Oh! I could still see 
her, whirling and dancing in the big hall I am 
in love, in love, in love," she composed her own song 
playfully and danced around. the room imprisoning 
my hands within hers. MEME 


‘thought that th 


to-morrow, isn't it? 


assured her... Again he 


oub ; i 
ey would go 
forever in that heavenly sarri . 
time- would stand still. > E 
"But one day their holidays cam, 


"That was their last evening together. 


ed Asit's hand and murmured, ‘we w 
" “We: would spend our honeymoon: 
jid, "We wil mar 
as we can. Sumita pouted her lips, ‘how ou 
only a student now. = o ` : 


We would “spend our honey- 
moon here, Asit assured her 


“And then all their talks ended. They wat 
the sun drop. down and you know, t 
beamed, “one ‘just can't count the. kisse 
lovers and the waves of the 

“After:a day or 


house at Caleutta. - 


Calcutta is a different plac 
wide sea was lost i e 
polis. | Even Sumita’s 


rather curthy, 


"Sumita yes, she wi 
have said before. : 
radically changed he . g ; 
new Sumita, She began to shun the com 
her old friends. There wasn't any new di 
in the garden. For the whole day there + 
in her. She waited forthe evening. 
coming of the evening slowly she was animal 
life. Asit used to come 
with bated breath for Asi 
stayed with her she look 
Asit was gone, 


: then just 


all the inf 








ey met they qu 
ou told me Asit was a polite young ; man?" 
sked inquisitively, 
es, he was! He was a polished young man 
ybody but Sumi 
Sen looked a: question. 
“is like that. t can change a person 
tely. Do you believe, that Asit a polite young 
shed a burning cigarette out on Sumita's 
ren slapped her?" 

- “Oh; Ljust can't imagine,” Mrs. Sen said exci- 
edly, when with effort she changed her tone, “but 
re are more things in heaven and earth. ... ... you 

















ove. needs sacrifice,” solemnly Mrs, Roy 
it never spared the young pairs too. Asit 
forbidden to see Sumita. You know, they were 
nd kissing id Sumita's parlour. They. were both 
to see each other, Asit somehow found a 
t. Every evening he used to come before 
s- house only to have a glimpse of Sumita 
th hanging balcony." ^ 
A roadside Romeo, 1 presume ^" Mrs, Sen's 
à rk was sarcastic, 770 
es, you are right in a way, Mrs. Sen. After 
omeo is the hero of a tragic tale. So is Asit.” 
Roy got up slowly. "Let's have some more 
.she Said. 
le preparing the coffee, Mrs, Roy turned to 
est and said “once You told that we are not 
-won't be flowering any more, or bear 
e are all in a blind lane. Our fate has 
decided a pretty long time ago. So is the fate 
y characters, Sumita would never appeal to 
higher court for retrial,” Mrs. Sen. darted a 
ri -her hostess. 
think you. are repeating the story which I 
told you the other day.” Mrs, Roy came near 
guest and said calmly, “do you know, on the 
day Sumita saw Labanya. She liked her? And 
n. the vetyday I saw-you I began to like you. 
d to-be your friend. 1 wanted to be very 









































Mrs, Sen asked her 


No Mrs. Roy paused. for a while, and 
on-again, “our youthful days are dead 
gone. Sumita would never come and. demand 
love. But you shouldn't deceive yourself. 
ouldn't get any peace of mind that way." 
s. Sen did not answer. She leaned helpless- 
low and watched: 


; à But later her relatives 
her aput Labanya: 
Roy ised for a vite Then she looked 


whom racte carefully 
ted to suppress. the 
went: on indulging 


liked Labanya from. 


housekeeping ? T The guest. enquir 
"Expert Very W 


age, I found her quite unbalanced A 
When I called on her she was lying on the be 
"What happened to you Sumita ?" 1 asked her 
anxiously. à 
“Sumita took my hands into hers and requested, 
‘Please do me a favour, dear", Meet Asit and tell 
him that I just can't wait. anymore. Tell him to 
take me out from here. Then she began to muse, 
as if she was talking in her sleep. | “Last night I 
had a dream. I saw Asit driving in a car in the 
countryside. I saw somebody seated beside him but 
that was not me, I- stood on the road. 1 waved. 
franctically to iA y stop." 
“Sumita clasped my hands. and - "said, 
dream must have an ill omen you know.” : 


“Dreams are only dreams, Sumita! They 
never come to reality.” I tried to console her. 

“Within a month Sumita eloped with Asit, At = 
first they drove to a small hilly town at Bihar. When ^ ` 
they reached the inspection Bunglow at Palaspur, . 
Sumita was asleep on Asits’ shoulder, Asit shook 
Sumita gently and she came to. her wakefulness, 
smiling happily at Asit as her eyes opened. Sumita _ 
liked the bungalow and the hills around, She ex- 
claimed, ‘I did not believe we'd ever manage it, It 
does nt seem quite real even now.’ They sat quiet- 
ly in the balcony for some time and watched the 
evening fall. 

“Sumita said, now tell me, when your relatives 
are coming here ? 

- “To-morrow,” Asit said, 

“Labanya ?" Sumita enquired. . 

“She too will come. with them.” Asit said. — 

"Next day, Asit's father, | sisters and near rela- 
tives came to attend their marriage ceremony. But UL 
Labanya did not come." E 

"But she promised that she would be present 
at.our marriage ceremony", Asit grumbled to his 
sister. 

“Labanya was not feeling well when we started”, 
His sister said. 

“The marriage took place on the following day. 
That night Asit returned to his room. earlier. He 
wanted to avoid the noise and crowd. When Sumita 
entered the room she found. Asit standing near the 
window. She drew near him. 

? "What happened to you Y 

“Nothing, in particular”. 

“Sumita silently stood by his side and gazed at 
the moon. 

“Suddenly Asit asked Sumita. ‘Do you believe 
that Labanva is really ill ?' Sumita's heart jumped.” 
So Asit was thinking of another woman on the first 
night of his marriage ! 


“After a few days of holidayin m at Palaspur,.. 
they all returned to Calcutta. e. newlywed 
couple settled in their new flat at Ballygunge. Every- 
thing was pre-arranged for Sumita. Before her 
marriage Sumita's favourite pastime was planning 
for her future household. But when she first entered 
her flat she saw that Labanya left nothing Tor her 
to do.” 

“But. do you think Sumita Pike expert im 








































eparing the reception. party list the 


arrel crop up between the couple, Sumita 
She stopped, when 


; “OL course, we didn 
id her to come here. | 


Sumita suddenly got furious, 


“Yes, I should be: grateful to. Labanya f for allow- ` 


ing you to marry me” 
2 “Of. course without Labanya we. could not have 
; got married,” 

: “Labanya, Labanya and Labanya, "would you 
kindly. stop . uttering that name." 
hysterically. . 

“The reception party. was cancelli 


t evening Labanya paid an 
Sumita, 


ing sue with: Saha 
y with Sahadev”, 
: know I did not love Sahadev”. The 
guest hipped in. 


"I know, I know. 


a only wanted to make 
Asit jealous. , You kept S 


"waiting till the 
S, Sen lowered 


spond: her evenings alone. 
F n.. Sometime 


s place: The “truth 
x band was in love. 
Asit loved. Labanya. 
Stmita was then expecting. But it d ev 
her to take her own course of action. Sumita left 
A made up with her father and started 
: father’s place. After some months a 
as born to Sumita, When he: 


Gars old she took a job in a girls school... 
Calcutta and started her life anew with her | 


he guest looked up.and watched her hostess P 
y. The hostess began, "Do you know that ' 


year of his second. marriage Asit paid a visit 
to: Sumita T 
: Startled, Mrs. Sen, tossed an enquiring look to 
: hee. hóstess; “Are you telling the truth ?" . She. de~ 
ed. "Yes, but. (wey not? ?. Have i not told 
ab 


- telling the story yo 


golden sun fell on 
twilight trempled 


have nothing | 
ing to tell to each other nowadays”. 


"Then you cease to live for Asit 
matter for everybody else. Perhaps this 
warmth on your part drove Asit to Sumita o 
his own: ‘guilt: complex led him to Sumi 

' fro 


Sumita eredo o : you your own 


“Your guilty comp etween your story 


me truth. You coul “no! face the truth. 


that you had rui 
least two lives—Sumita's and ‘Sahadeb Roy’s. 


o Mrs. Roy's’ voice was calm. She watcher 
guest sobbing bet her palms. Afte 
Labanya Sen lift 


wo ‘dew y drops in h 
big eyes. 


Deep in her heart Mrs. Labanya: Sen. 
pesce of the evening which. was then dyi 
ously" on the western sky. 





| WHEN YOU NEED 
JA RESTORATIVE 
: YOU NEED |. > 
VINO-MALT. 
: stimulates oppetite, promotes 


ides nutrition and tones up the 
) ake, Vino-Malt contains 


tion and vigourovs 


a 
O 





: TR Batukeswar 
ed to my mind the 
incident, whieh made 


e 
1 gJatüve Chamber m New Delhi 
- dn 1929. -« 
nieye-withess of the incident | and had to 
the outside world, being then i 
 Delhi-Simla. ffice € 


g 
embly was a part of my 


A sort of a lull before the storm of civil disobe- 


1 dience burst but a year later was then prevailing 


over the land, broken occasionally by acts of terro c 
m by revolutionaries in Bengal and th Punjab. 5 


-Ín Lahore a short time ago a senior Brit 
officer, Mr. Sanders, had been shot under 


: e 
- (mistaken, according to official sources) that it was- 


he who had struck Lala Lajpat Rai, while the latter 


order, ars 
of the House. Th 


piss "Was, gave no s 
must allow considera 


Government brough 


The spoki 


is sma 
was Sir B. L. M er : 


galaxy of talen 
ches : in front 


_ Was leading a demonstration against the Simon Come . iter 
Bi 


mission. New Delhi was making news for the politi- 


cal battle which the Swarajists under the leadership 
Pandit Motilal Nehra were fightin against the 
ti rulers on the floor of the Assemb y. S 


The redoubtable Mr, V. J. Patel was then the 


sident of the Indian Legislature Assembly, He 

frequently stole the limelight by his rulings trem 

he Chair and was a constant. source of embarrass- 

it to the Government which, though command- 

ng a majority in the House, did not quite. know 
"hi do with him. President Patel, at th 

f ted an almost | 


a and Governor. in 
also prepared for a fight. Mr. Graham said 
have endured long enough. If this time M 
disallows the Bill, we will i 





A as is ROW, was just ‘above 
than a dozen persons used 
then, Associated reme 


er the question time, Mr, Patel, wi his 
wig, with which his white beard. matched, and 
ak — a eire pr figure — rose to. give his 


s ort-ħand note 


ng the Treasur r Ben- 


* mbs, | 
in the upper 
here we were sitting 
i blown up, I jumped out 
my seat as did other occupants | ^ 
gallery and began to rum, 
cores down. in the 


id I saw in the Visitors’ 
ront. the figures of two 


on. and the other was bare-headed. They 
shouting "Inquilab. Zindabad" in the empty gal- 
thout making any attempt. to run away, which 
. easily. do uy mixing. with ‘the crowd. 
; ; When the- police 
came they allowed 
themselves to be 
taken ‘into. custody 
without any. ter 
sistance, as later 
learned. 


; When. the se- 
cond explosion took: 
place, I saw Sir 
George Schus- 

t e r, the Finance 


Batukeswar Dutt 


e ti 
to announce “the. 


` adjournment ot 


Simon and other 
members of the 
Commission, who —- 
had left. their. 
seats, gathered. 
together in. the 
inside . corridor, 
visibly’. agitated. 
Evidently apprehendii 
they were looking aro 


ol i "Special- core 
ondent, an Englishman; came 
ap: and dida to Sir John, with 
our help, fo take them to the 
Press. Room we occupied, They 
: accepted the offer, but immediate 
Ay after they came -to our room, 
the police came: running: 
ther away toa pl 
safety. - 


Toom. by the. police, who told us 
ey had given «their. names 

: Singh and Batukeswar 

) 1 had a closer look. of 
Bhagat Singh, wearing. the 

felt hat. was about 25 years-old, 
while the other, . bare-headed, of 


darker- complexion, 3/4 years 
younger, was Batukeswar,. Both: of. 
them had clean features and were handsome young: 
men, Both of them were clean shaved, except Bhagat 
Singh who hád a thin line of moustache. They were 
absolutely calm, but had defiant. and determined locks: 


While. drafting our message, Mr. Biren Sen. 
and I decided that we should describe the explosives 
as crackers and not as bombs, as both of us from. 
our. reporting experience in Bengal. knew «that 
live bombs were of much-more destructive. chartac- 
ter, Here in the present case the grenades did not 
explode with deafening sound associated with bombs, 
but had only avdull sound. besides - cq da was 


either. As news agency men we. could 
take time over our drait and, had 
message m. the quickest time 





After sending the first flash message I went 
the chamber to find out the actual damage 
ihe explosives. As I entered the chamber, 

smell still hung about. Of the three 


t he was being 
crushed ^to death. 
His. white shirt on 
his back bore the 
footprints of the 
fleeing M.L.A.s. 


At that time 
Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi came. He 


was ell wet with 


water dripping 


© from his coat and 


trousers. Sir Abdul 
Halim was then 
the General Secre- 
tary of the Muslim 
Association — Mos- 
lem League was 
then ina moribund 
condition — and as 
such- he was pro- 
minent in cham- 
pioning the Muslim 
cause. On, my ask 
ing Sir ul iP. 
Halim whee dd Sardar Vallavbhai Patel 
matter was, he said that he thought that the bomb- 
throwers would kill him. So he ran out for safety 
and took shelter in a bath room. Such was his ten- 
sion that the thought that he would die of sheer 
anxiety, so to cool himself he turned on the shower 
on him. 

.—- Thé gates of the Assembly building, which were 
closed immediately after the “bomb” throwing, were 


Simla, Mr. Patel 
one day met me on 
the Mall Road... 
while he was. out 
on a stroll | 

Sir’ B. N, 


MLA.) and some | 
others. — Accosting 
me Mr. Patel said, - 
“Youngman, what . 
have you done? ff j 
“You are in for 
trouble”. To my 
surprised query, ^ 
“Why”, Mr. Patel > 
that it was 
Andisereet of 


grave crime of attempt to murder, w 
which they had been charged. And in support of 
contention the counsel produted the ^ newspa 
which had published the Free Press agency: 

-of the-incident, sent by me. DU NES 
Dr. Sheldon, the explosive expert from Be 
who had examined. the explosives and was called 


Years have rolled by, I am still wonde 
they deserved such heavy punishment fo 
oftence, It was significant that. after throwing 
explosives they made no attempt to run away. 
were dressed in khaki uniform, by which they 
easily identifiable, If they were hurling. dan; 
types of bombs they must have known: th 
might kill not only the Govetnment membe 
also the national leaders only a few feet away. 
could never have been their intention. In 
prejudiced . atmosph then. prevailing, it 
wonder that jus - Casualty, 





DEEP DOW! 


MULTISTAGE — 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS . 
(n the Mining Industry, Kirloskar Multistage: 
Centrifügal type MN" Pumps have achieved 
remarkable success because of their high efficiency 
and low operational costs. : f 
‘These pumps are especially suitable. for. Mine. 
Drainage, Booster Service, Filter Presses, Boiler 
Feeding, Water Works etc. E i 
Available in sizes from 2" x 2)" to 4° x 5” for 
capacities up to 42 litres/sec (550 g.p.m.) with a 
maximum head of 300 meters (1000 ft.). i 





























; < Construational Features 
* Designed on Jatest. principles of hydraulics. * The two grease lubricated bearings. are arranged 
* Precision assembly. eutside the body. of the pump so that the 
T pumping medium is nowhere ih contact with 
bearings, |f the temperature of water to be 
handled exceeds 80°C, the. stuffing box and 
bearing housings are provided with water cooling 
bronze v SE arrangement, . 
boxes are easily accessible making the Characteristic: Completely stable & steadily rising 
BEN characteristic ensures smooth operation. 








* Stuffing b 
packing easy to fit. ^ 
paige e niu. p cessus fet further details, please write to Gur 
Ki RLOS KAR BROTHERS LIMITED, Kirloskarvadi, Dist. Sangliz ^^ 
p 7 E Sole Distributors : : : 
sus WESTERN INDIA INDUSTRIES PRIVATE LIMITED, 

oo AO Clive Row, Caleutta-1. Telephone : 22-4843 & 22-9758, 





La Touche Road, Kanpur * Dak Bungalow. Road, Patna. 
; 2 eghar, Gorakhpur: E : 


UMEROLOGISTS should  pon=. 


der the significance of the 
number 65, particularly in. the 
history: ef literature, 1865 was 
the birth year of W. B, Yeats 
RE and. Rudyard Kipling: T. S. 
- Eliot died in 1965; “add one 
year to 1564 and you have the 
birth year of Shakespeare and 
: f Kit Marlowe: 

Seven hundred years ago, in 1265, was born a 
writer who was, many believe, greater even than 
‘Shakespeare. In that year Dante Alighieri was born 
into the petty nobility of the great Italian City- 
State of Florence, the home of some of the ‘greatest 

visual artists of all time. 
Colom Thirty-five years afterwards, “Nel mezzo del 
 @ammin- di nostra vita" (in the middle of the jour- 
: of our life), Dante began the great work (The 
dia) which has made his name a housenold 
en'among the ron-literary. The Commedia 
ines of astcunding poetic beauty and vivid- 
antes vision of a voyage through the three 
worlds of Catholic belief: Inferno, Purgatorio 
and Paradiso, But it is more than a dream epic of 
«medieval space-time excursion, It is a deeply per- 


al poem, a confession and an autobiography ~ 


Dante himself; it is a sharply political explora- 
in which . Dante's convictions of how, human 
should be organised are given notable and per- 
manent expression: it is a philosophical poem, a 
poetic. version of Catholic-Aristotelian philosophy 
as codified by the other great Hallan of. Dante's 
time and country, St. Thomas Aquinas; it is an alle- 
(like Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Pr ogress) of man's 
pilgrimage from birth to desth—-and beyond into 
othe. unknown; it is a profoundly searching analysis 
of man’s being and destiny in the world. 
oo What was the poet like who came to write this 
many-levelled masterpiece of Italian poetry? 


: Dante was born into a century of. great. bril- 
Hance; great piety, and great violence. It was the 
golden age of medieval Catholic Christianity stud- 
the names of St. Thomas, St. Francis and 


ning. to: break do 
` lly t 


Roman Emperor A 
2 


guished: H 


sionate | Bien physica 
whom’ he > wrote £0) 
passione : : 


rately chose 
instead of Latin. : 





y odern politician removed by 
to rn to power by revolution. 


hich it has never lost. 
* The Commedia though 





e result was, that he was condemned to 
nt exile. 
the remaining twenty years of his life, he 
turned to Florence but lived the bitter wan- 
life of a political emigre (another situation 
ly familiar to our dear twentieth century!) 
ff from the political power he craved, 
‘the city he loved, parted from his wife 
dren, with his beloved Beatrice dead, Dante 
inward (like Milton after the collapse of 
an regime in England) and began a pro- 
intense learning, study and meditation which 


án the Commedia. 


Into this great poem Dante poured the experi- 
| of his political career, his love of Beatrice, his 
his aspirations, his sins, his weaknesses, But 
ned these personal experiences to the great 
ous and political visions of the Christian mid- 
He set to music, as it were, Catholic philo- 
i history of the Christian Church, and like 
Thomas attempted to sum up ancient and medie- 
learning in a vast “Summa” or synthesis, He 






































































divided into 33 cantos each. Adding one  introduc- . 


essentially heroic poems which celebrates the fou 
ders and guardians of the race. Milton's Paradise 
Lost and the Indian epics have something more in 
common with Dante’s poem, since they too have a 
rich spiritual meaning and are related to religious 
beliefs and practices. The Commedia. is only in- 
directly and incidentally heroic. (in so far as it 
celebrates the heroes of the Church and has some 
Classical heroes in Hell); it is personal and allego~ 
rical (like Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress); psycho- 
logical and philosophical. Essentially it dissect 
the heart and mind of man, The title Commedi 
Comedy (the adjective "Divina", div 
by a later admirer) indicates that it is a poe 
which starts in sorrow and ends in bliss. Dante des- 
cribes in the form of a vision how. in 1300 between 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday, he was. guided 
through Hell, Purgatory and Heaven, These: three 
great canticles, as they are called (they are three 
because the Church recognises three. "states" of the ^ - 
soul after death, and three is a Sacred number) are 





tory canto, the total number is 100. Each canto has 
roughly 142 lines divided into groups of three wh ich 
are intricately rhymed, The first and third lines 
rhyme and the second line rhymes with the fourth 
and so on. (aba, beb, cde, etc.). If there are 142 lines, 
there will be one spare line at the end of the 
canto. This form is called "terza rima". : $ 


HELL—A MOUNTAIN TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 


Dante plunges straight into the story. Finding | 
himself in a dark forest and gripped. by fear, he . 
iries to get out by climbing a great hill, but is tutn- 
ed back by savage beasts. Beatrice his beloved in 
Paradise, sends the Latin poet Virgil to guide Dante 
through Hell and Purgatory. So the first Canticle 
begins. Hell is an inverted cone at the centre of the 
earth with vast galleries descending to the lowest 
depths. It is vividly,and frighteningly. alive in 
Dante’s narrative, Perhaps there is nothing more 
acutely terrifying in European literature. A few pain- 






































ds : ĉc y on the pre- 
ce of sodomy among teachers, lecturers and | 
clerics in the thirteenth century. Poor Ugolino! After all that, 
The journey through the Inferno is somewhat eternally in A thet he excessive | 
Gengerous even for visitors like Virgil and Dante. Dante thought tha 
‘It is full of appalling monsters taken as a rule from loathed treachery. ' 
lassical sources (Titans, gants centaurs, cyclops, Virgil and Dante eschpe “through 
, nis. : 
ons), and the way is narrow ridge wadin bue tee wor 
slippery paths above sand bubbling > of purgato Ty 
s. The hideous denos and received : 


mountain in a spir 
each. representing x 
mountain unlike H 







: endishly: 
nain ‘with swords and thei 


E ? eg are s para chewed up of holiness, A th 

in the three ‘mouths of triple-headed Satan whose 

wings send out a freezing, blast of ignorance, impo- 

tence and hatred. Beauty 
Dante confesses” an 


SATAN—A MONSTER waters of Lethe, forgets his past life, and ts 
ready for the supreme evi ation. of "Paradiso 


even for the V 


The figure.of Satan. is. Dantes only. imagina- 
tive failure; a pantemine monster, or more like a 
"Thing from Outer Space" in Science Fiction Cos 
“mics, Here John Milton's touch was surer; his Satan 
“has dignity and nobility which make him a fitting |. 

-epponent for God and Christ, But let us give Dante 
edit on the other side: bis God is artistically. 
erior to Miltons “Divine Schoolmaster.” ^ ^ 
ite’s own psychology and "his: ‘prejudices come: 
early in the Inferno, which is on one level an 
“allegory of his own life and sinful soul, Before he 
“can be purged of sin, he must be shown what 
means, and what its consequences are. In many in- . 
e stances these were Dante's own sing as. they are 
durs. He had been lustful, passionate, angry. and. 
 proud—though never disloyal, in the Inferno he 
even shares in these sins as he watches them being 
punished. He pulls out the hair of one traitor, re- 
viles and insults others, Virgil justifies these” as 
outbursts of righteous anger, but Dante may have 
been showing more than he realised © about the 
“depths of the. human psyche. The Inferno is a place 
ef neuroses and psychoses (ás they would now be 
galled) as well as of physical torture for deliberate 
-.Anrepented sins, and Dante responds sensitively: to 
the atmosphere of nervous hysteria. 


Dante puts some of his political. «Opponents into 
“the Inferno, but not as many as you would expect 
from such a vindictive man, Many of his own party 

e there too. He is o : di 











INSIST. 


ON. 


J LA, Acharyya Jagadish Bos Road, CALCUTTA-20 
PHONE : 44.1 183 


you will see—nothing could make a better r gift 


Attractive Usha. Sewing- Machines are very 
strongly built, His a pleasure. sewing on Usha 
- while its economical for the family. There isa .— 
wide range of models and: prices to choose fro 


Sew with. ease — sew with. 





o She picks 
starts reading. 


footsteps sounded Sam 
She looks upi Why 


eie stay 
into her head. 





the oat A that followed! 


1 me, Karabi how I'm .going to spend the 
ay without any companion, Throughout the 
is busy looking into his office files—and he 
home so late. If I can stay happy for a 

h the cat why should he object to it?” 

pon the stray inci- 

wo days before she 

ey were all sitting at 

ving tea.- Just when 'Karabi picked up 
toast Samaresh broke. in: See, 


t was like ‘adding fuel to fire. “Why ¢ don't you 
uva aif you hate her so much”, Rina shouted. 
poison! I am not going to have tea in this 
till the day I die”, She pushed back the cup, 
nto ber room ina huff and threw herself on the 
arabi could not pee) her though s she tried 


No, no, this is not 
Jive together if you 
g matters” 
frina, But she would 


ru go and live with. your “poor 


d like him so much", Rina retor- 


tina did sob answer. Karabi : 
opped joking and: became i. 
"The cat, the cat that caused- 
s unhappiness. . But what 
she do? Rina loved Suva 

her own child. Short of flying 


ought She would have @ a 
Samaresh” about it before e she left > for 
t But she did no get the ghost of 
' to taise the matter at all After all she 
know Samaresh the other day, so to 
Xt was an ill-wind that. blew nobody 

cooled herself. But Samaresh could - 
rid himself of anger. Karabi did her best 
e them to the cinema.. 


maresh's servant bought tickets, They 
a dreadful hurry. But the . moment 
epped out of the room she. heard à 
turned back and saw Rina biting 
ie. "What is. the. matter? Did you fall 
n?" She asked. — = 
no. But T cann t go". Look, Rina Showed 
edge of her sari torn, to shreds. 
what? You must come”. 


hard at Rina's slip- 


throat. “Karabi, this i is. the ar 


go to bed but talk”, 


“Samareshbabu wi 


alone and we shall. b 


You must have gi 
not: listen. to her. 


ul 


mew 


: > staying in: his room all a 





I have a 


Bet. into. 


_ Ye : have Suva to 








‘Well if that is so, why don't you get rid of 
now you want to play the mother because 
é no child of your own", 


As Karabi looked at Rina she saw the tears 
eaming down her cheeks.:..Karabi's train got 
| 8 o' clock. So they came to see her off. 


Now, eight years later, it all comes back to 

i like a dream. The station suddenly comes to 

assengers have started streaming in, The 

tle of the train suddenly catapults her back to 

. reality. She got on to the train.. 

: At Cuttack all the passengers got down and 
Karabi was alone in the compartment, After some 
time the train reached Bhubaneswar, Just when the 
train was leaving the station, a middle-aged gentle 
man got into Karabis compartment. E 

o She seemed to have seen him. But’ she could 

<< not make quite sure, 

: ‘Samareshbabu! Really! Where do you live these 
days? 

The- questions coming in^ quick su&cession 

through a familiar voice hushed Samaresh i in silence. 

“Aren't? you Karabi? he asked. 


‘Right, thank God you have recognised me. Oh, 
who could ever dream that I would run into you 
like this. Do sit down please”. 

‘All right. But why alone? 

"Pl answer your ‘why’ later, First tell me 
where you are living these days". > 

‘It is difficult to say where we are. living. I was 
transferred to Bhubaneswar two and a half years 
back. I have opened a new office here and am get- 
ting along somehow’. 

















Samaresh's tone: reflects the old sadness. May 


^. be his relation with Rina got worse. So all her 
efforts to bridge the gulf ended in smoke, 


‘Ig Rina visiting her mother now?’ Karabi ask- 
ed. "Let me know when she is back. Will you? You 
are going to Puri now, aren't you? You must stay 


with. us. It will be great fun, My husband will make. 


friends with you”, ‘Is that so? All right. But. not 


now. Some other time. I'll let you know beforehand’. 


Samaresh evaded her questions regarding Rina. 
JOK «then keep our Puri-address", 





‘Now, let us hear something about yourself. 


How did you get married ? Why you never wrote: 


to us”. 

‘Why, I wrote to you. I wrote to you when I got 
married to Professor Dasgupta. 

You know, Samareshbabu, Rina also knows 
Prof. Dasgupta well. We both were his pupils. 


been present at the ceremony.’ 


: "Thats true. But how could she know. ‘Sama- 
reh replied. ‘Why’? 
‘She never received your letter, In fact, she 
disappeared from Gwalior just after you left’. 
“Oh, no!” Karabi said. 
“Yes, she only left a short note: ‘I can't live 
tha eruel, “heartless creature like you boc 





' struggles to become better. 


` bombs, and persecution. of minority opinion, 


How happy we all would have been if Rina had - Viceroy — Lord I 










ac Nit ae you saving, T 
cat out of the window the day I left 
thought it would en your troubles. An * 










How sad and bed and mad? But how 









(Continued from page: 219). 


mind and heart of medieval Europe. Yet 
jascinated by the character Dante 

No apology should ev 
the religious . framework of the poem. 
thought is at the very heart of the poem. Bu 
Commedia has also the universality of 
It is not primarily a poetic version of theolog 
a-profound exploration of the. human soul. 
keeps it as fresh today : 
the Inferno and Purgatorio are more “human” 
is because they desl with " he is, 

































the climax, the true’ synthesi 


ically 4 re 
Failure ( 
Paradies). 
Sardine): n 

- Allegory is not as fashionable. as it was, an 
Dante like Bunyan and Swift was pri 
allegorist, Yet unlik "ot 

ries, the Commedia 

an intensity of real 

poem so fresh and j 

damental problems of 

us: the problem of human evil (call it what 
will in scientific jargon), the: problem of poli 
organisation, the problem of how to improv 
selves and our world. The Commedia. written 
political refugee: from totalitarianism. is pretiy 
vant to.our unhappy world of cold war, 















Bombs Burst In Legi 
(Continued from page 215) 


of Mr. Sanders. "After the sentence was ánnoun 
there was widespread agitation all over the 

for the commutation of death — senten 
Bhagat Singh. Gandhiji himself appealed 
rwin — to spare his life. 
















authorities were in.no mood. to listen to such 
and executed him in hot haste just on the eve of 
Karachi sessions of the Congress in 1931 in a gestu! 
of difiance of the national body. 

We were on the way to Karachi ES report 
















HE traditional forms existing in 

various parts of our Bharat pro- 

vide valuable material to the 

artistes who had worked hard to 

raise the Dance-art to the position 

of pre-eminence which it. once 

enjoyed in this vast Sub-continent. 

Po instance in’ our . four “major 

i schools" 1)  Bharata - Natyam 

2) Kathakali, 3) Manipuri, and 4) Kathak, the differ- 

ent forms have their own beauty, symbolism. 

movements and gestures comparatively equivalent in 

their interpretations and their varied expressive 

power and depth of emotion and sentiments which 

finds expression in their fine demonstrations and 

executions, although they belong to different regions 

of India ie. South India and the Malabar coast, 
North India and North East India etc. 


URGE 


Mastery of mere: technique is not enough for a 
true devotee of art without creative abilities and 
talent, Every great work be it “painting”, "sculpture", 
“music”, “literature”, “drama”, or “dance” should also 
bear the impress of the artist's individuality though 
technique should be a “múst” to provide true foun- 
dations to the artist. To what extent the purity and 
authenticity of the classical technique of the dance 
world is applicable ? None are ignorant of the facts 
today. They are known in almost all parts of the 


Renaissance 
AND 


Synthesis 


ART FORMS 


By SADHANA BOSE 


WORLD. About our famous books and Scriptures 
(Shastras) ie. “Bharata Natyshastras,” “Hasta- 
Lakshmana Deepika”, “Abhinaya Darpana”, “Tan- 
dava Lakshmana” “Rama Verma Bulletins” “Dance 
of Shiva” € “Mirror of Gestures” and heaps of other 
Mteratures on the subjects (Indian dancing) includ- 
img our famous “Puranas” “Ramayana” “Mahabha- 
rata” our Myths and Legends and “Fairy Tales” our 
rich Sanskrit literature of Kalidasa and his contem- 
poraries are all there for the dancers to choose from 
and fall back upon for their themes for composition 
inspiration and adaptation. 


Technique is the medium of self-expression for 
the artist. But the artist’s heart and soul should 
transcend the formalism of technique if the aiin is 
to produce the “WHOLE” the ultimate “Synthesis” 
and new resülts. The world is moving fast and as 
in everything else in the world of art also we must 
move with the times. And this - results only if an 
artist’s individuality can offer or give something to 
suit the requirements and needs of our present-day 
conditions. We should not hesitate to modify the 
age-old forms created centuries ago but to the 'glo- 
ries of the past we should add something of India 
of to-day keeping all the fervour but not casting the 
essential. elements to the winds. They are the inner 
beauty and vitality of India. -Beauty must have a 
touch of reality so that it may win the approval of. 
mankind. 





LJ 
DELHI ` 
By VIVEK BHATTACHARYA 
ENGAL School of painting 
Delhi, In fact, the influence ‘of 
this new school of painting had 
been noticed throughout India, 
particularly. in northern side. 
built up a band of young energetic painters ‘and 
brought about the movement throughout the coun- 
try. Even today, the influence of this movement is 
very clearly noticed in the field of art in Delhi 
Long before the birth of this movement some .400 
years ago Delhi had a style of painting all its own. 
It was popularly known as the Mughal School. It 
was quite popular blending of Persian and Indian 
quite famous during the days of Akbar the Great. 
Akbar not only tried a synthesis of religious 
thoughts, he played an equally important role ‘in 
bringing about a synthesis in Indian cultural life. 
under the patronage of Akbar the Great that 
Hamja Nama occupied an important place in. the 
cultural life of the aristocrats. The Hamja Numa 
painting used to be drawn on a large eanvas. 
preserved in the Baroda Museum and two in Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Banaras. It has been observed per- 
haps rightly, that at this stage Mughal painting was 
mainly an art of book illumination and a number 


played a very important role 

in reviving the art life in 

The father of modern school of 

painting, Abanindranath Tagore 

However, it will be wrong to say that this 

school of painting introduced art in the Capital. 

Schools of art. The new style of Mughal painting 

which was popularly known as Hamja Nama was 

That is why we find Akbar’s equal emphasis on the 

finer arts, music, painting and literature. It was 

Only afew of them are to be found in the 

collection of Indian museum. One of them. is 

of magnificently illustrated manuscripts were made 
during the reign of Akbar. 


Another important phase of this was Rajam 
Nama. Painting in the Hamja Nama and Rajam 
Nama today are found in the National Museum. 
Perhaps, this school of painting was popular even 
before Akbar the Great. 

Among other notable examples of Mughal 
school of painting are Babar Namah and Laila- 
Majnun in the National Museum, New Delhi, and 
the unique Tawarikh-i-Khandan-i-Taimuriyya 
in the Khudabaksh Library, Patna. The National 
Library, Calcutta, also has a good collection of 
illustrated Mughal books, 


A view of the All India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society Building, New Delhi. 


Painting during Akbar’s days was limited only ~ 
to the manuscripts. During Jahangir's reign it was 
made more popular. Paintings were drawn center- 
ing round the contemporary social life. Before the 
advent of modern Indian art Delhi was the centre . 
of Mughal school of painting, 


UKIL SCHOOL OF ART 


In the art movement of Delhi Sarada Ukil, a 
disciple of Abanindranath Tagore, played a unique 
role. Towards the beginning of the twenties he 
came to Delhi and started the Ukil School of Art. 
His equally illustrious brothers Barada and Ranada 
joined him later. The ‘trio’ found what may be call- 
ed the nucleus of modern art movement in the 
whole of north India. 


. 


The three brothers contemplated forming an all 
India art society in Delhi. The idea took shape only 
when another connoisseur of art, the late Mr. S, R. 
Das, a former Law Member to the Government of 


India, came to Delhi. Mr. Das, Mr. Barada Ukil, | 


Mr. A. M. Stow, R. B. Sultan Singh, Dr. Sen and 
others founded the first Delhi Art Exhibition 
Society in 1927. Mr. Barada Ukil and Mr, Sarada 
Ukil founded the All India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society in 1929-30 with Sir K. N. Haksar, Sir 
Sobha Singh and others. By and by the new 
Society earned so much popularity that its first - 
exhib‘tion attracted more than two hundred artists 
from all over India. About two thousand paintings 
were sent for the exhibition which was opened by 
the then Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin, 


The Standing Finance Committee granted one - 
lakh of rupees for decorating the Viceregal Palace 
in Delhi with paintings. That was in 1929. In that 
connection Mr. Ukil submitted a scheme to the — 
Viceroy and the Chief Commissioner of Delhi Sit 
John Thompson. The object of the scheme was to 
ensure that at least some Indian artists might be 
employed to execute the work of decoration and 
thus earn part of the grant. The scheme was ac- 
cepted..The Viceroy directed the Delhi Arts Society 
to collect. paintings from Indian artists. It was 
mainly with this object in view that the Delhi ex- 
hibition of 1929-30 was held on such a large scale. | 

Mr. Ukil was then the Secretary. Mr. Atul Bose - 
and Mr. Lalkaka were sent to England to paint 
portraits of King George V and Queen Mary, King - 
Edward and Queen Alexandra for the Vicergys — 
House, New Delhi, ; : 





TA BAZAR PA 


Mr. Uki organised regular exhibitions of 


' paintings in the Ukil's Art Gallery, These exhibi- 


| 
v 


fe 


tions were sources of inspiration to the art lovers 
of Delhi. 
Young talents were attracted from outside the 


Capital. Among them were the late Sailoz Mooker- 
jea and Mr. Nagen Bhattacharya. Some of them 


| made name and became heads of art institutions. 


_ Mr. Bhuban Varma, Anil 


Roy Choudhury, Indu 
Ghosh and Mr. Sushil Sarkar, to name a few. 


The Viceroy and Lady Willingdon were some 


of the frequent visitors to this famous Ukil’s Art 


f. Gallery. 


| 


The paintings which were exhibited in London, 


- New Burlington Galleries were also shown in the 


| 


13 
| 


_ marrated in Sir William Rotherstein’s 


fz 
| among the finest in my collection. 


i» 


- ds purchasing its significance. 


Ukil Gallery. 


, In the art movement and art education this 
| institution played a unique role. 


-. ^ Till the beginning of the 20th century, Indian 
_Art had hardly earned any popularity abroad. As 
“Men and 
Memories’ Indian paintings were “little apprecia- 
« ted”. They fetched "insignificant" prices. Rother- 
tein recalls how Campbell Dodgson wrote to ask 
him “whether I cared to take some Indian drawings 
offered to the Print Room for 3 shillings each, which 
they did not wish to acquire"! 
Later on Rotherstein discovered “these were 
I could never 


- understand the lack-of interest in Indian art. I had 


heard vaguely of a man called Havell, who in India 
; but here in London 
Mrs. Herringham alone supported me in my esti- 


_ mate of Indian painting and sculpture.” 


Un 


Except limited art connoisseurs like Rother- 


_ stein, Havell and Coomarswamy, Indian art meant 


_ very little to the Western world. In fact, one day 


Gossip Soi by Sailoz Mookhe 
VA ti, ^s 


RIKA uU PUJA 
while delivering a talk on Indian art Sir Birdwoo: 
went to the length of "denying fine art to India", 
It was sheer blasphemy, Yet there it was. That 
was how the West looked at Indian art. It was after 
listening to Sir Birdwood that Rotherstein, Havell 
and Coomarswamy were determined to found an 
India Society to popularise Indian art and culture. 
The first meeting took place in Havell's house. 
Those present included Dr. and Mrs, Herringham, 
Thomas Arnold, W. R. Lethaby, Roger Fry, Dr. 
Thomas and T. W. Rolleston. It must be incident- 
ally mentioned that it was this India Society which 
first published Rabindranath Tagore's “Gitanjali”. 


This Society organised an exhibition of more 
than five hundred paintings. The artists belonged to 
Bombay, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Northern India, 
Baroda, Lucknow, Bengal. Some of the ruling prin- 
ces from Indore, Patiala lent some valuable paint- 
ings from their collections. The Duchess of York 
opened the first exhibition in December 1934. M> 

By 1934 as many às three exhibitions of Indian: 
art were held in London. In this great movement' ' 
to popularise Indian art besides Rotherstein, Havell 
and Coomarswamy there was an Indian artist who 
stole the day. He was Barada Ukil of Delhi, 


Introducing the first ever held exhibition of 
Indian painting in London, the Marquess of Zetland, 
the President of India Society observed, “Indian . 
art had certainly been affected by contact with 
the art of Europe — more so in the West of India 
perhaps than in the East — and there had been oc- 
casions on which it had been in danger of becom- 
ing little more than imitative; but when such a 
tendency had shown itself the movement had al- 
ways languished. 


. SPIRIT OF REVOLT 


"Recent art in India remained true to what, 
broadly speaking, might be said to have been 
throughout the centuries the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Hindus as compared with European art, 
namely this, that the artist had aimed at giving 
expression to mental concepts rather than at re- 
producing the objects of the external world around 
him. The main impulse behind the art movement 
set on foot at the beginning of the present century, 
particularly in Bengal was the outcome of a grow- 
ing realisation that not politically only but in the 
matter of culture also the people of India had fallen 
under the domination of an alien ideal. 


“It was the same spirit of revolt against the 
Westernisation of India which had been playing so 
large a part in the nationalist movement that ins- 
pired the little circle of men, headed by two bro- 
thers of Sri Rabindranath Tagore, who brought into 
being the new school of painting in Bengal The 
work shown in the exhibition was a thing of the 
spirit and was therefore of high significance." 


The Marquess inspired the Indian artists. He 
needed to be corrected in describing the architects 
of modern school of painting.  Abanindranath 
Tagore and Gaganendranath Tagore were not 
Rabindranath's brothers. They were the Poet's 
nephews. 


In the same exhibition the President of the 
Royal Academy Sir William Llewellyn laid stress 
on the originality of the Indian style. “The ten- 
dency today was to universalise everything and art 
had not escaped. They hoped that in India they 
would always find work entirely characteristic of 
that country and not what was characteristic of 
western countries. Of course, it was possible that 
good could come to Indian art by the introduction 





but of ton of moderate Dan as well Ba 
Ukil made it clear that the new ‘drive’. was to. 


art to the people. So long it was restricted only to ' 
the palaces and the rich. Barada Ukil emphas 

that the treasures of Art ought to be for the delight 
of the many, not for the privilege of the few and 
Society were convinced that only if their plans rest. 
upon a broad and democratic basis will they a 

the interest and arouse enthusiasm of the peo ; 
of India. Accordingly the Society launched a one- 
anna fund at all art centres in the country and with 
the object of enlarging its ordinary m ; 

has reduced the annual fee. 


; Mr. Ukil thought of conducting researdh 
contemporary painting. But, how to conduct re- 
search in fine arts? How to discuss comparativ 


nal Roopa Lekha himself taking over the responsibi 
lity of editing it. The editorial board consisted | 
Dr. Anand K. Coomarswamy, Dr, James H. 

Mr. Ajit Ghosh, and G. Venkatachalam, Mr, 
Khandalavala was the Associate Editor. 


This new art movement by Barada Ukil 
a number of patrons from the rulers of States 
Maharaja of Patiala came out with a stateme 
March 3, 1939, in which he welcomed 1 
; which had been sponsored A the A de ; 
- : t EE i Arts and Crafts Society for the creation of a 
After the day's toil — by Sarada Ukil. tional gallery of Indian Art in the Capital. 
the Maharaja emphasised, would constitute a 
of western principles—Indian students might come manent exhibition of the best and most represen= d 
here to learn technique—but they did not want to tative achievements of the different schools: en 


see Western influence carried too far." Sum paintings through all ages. ; 
^ Exhibiti The different schools . that India nd of 
The success of the Burlington ibition: bri were but the facets of the national mind. 
due mainly to one man, and luckily for Delhi an 


therefore there was ample room for local and T 
artist from Delhi—Barada Ukil. Barada Ukil held gional museums and T i PRENNA oe the 
ibi 1 ipis tions of individuals an tes and adminis 

ee ded ie jud zh Pa Ai wd there was imperative need for an All India g 
Ne Worl T e painting to the where the rich and varied heritage of th 

EA ! could be seen and studied and the work of th 

Mr. Ukil held another exhibition of painting sent collected and preserved. It could hold annua 

in London Fine Art Society Gallery in 1933. Unlike exhibition on the line of the Royal Academy 
the previous one, this time Mr. Ukil took with him England or the Grand Salon in France. I 
a large number of paintings done by different In- For cultural and. emotional integration. 
dian painters. It was more or.less a collection of Unity: in Gia dh impelling factor, Spir at 
representatives of different schools of painting. The d RE ce being the basis of all art, an empha 
third exhibition of Indian painting in London, Ihe collection of different schools of art. 
though held by the Indian Society, was successful platform was an essential pre-requisite - : 


MNT because of the organising capacity of Mr. realisation of this basic fact, 


In the beginning of the thirties Mr. Ukil held NATIONAL GALLERY 
two exhibitions of modern Indian art in London Thé Joves fiant emphasis èd that E 
and Paris. In London Rotherstein was present, e national gallery: no other city in India hi 
liked the exhibition and observed, “The sensitive claim that Delhi undoubtedly Lae d. Han 
: and disciplined work of Mr. Barada Ukit has some- heritage is second to none in the whole o: 
thing in common with the lyrical poetry of Rabin- The Mughal and Rajput Schools flourished i 
dranath Tagore. Refined and pensive, it gives us, city. Some of the noblest monumenti 
like Indian music an insight into the delicate moods Müghal period are to be found here, P. 
.of the Indian spirit. Sir sobha DIHUH was another b atron PX 
i i i t. Barada Ukil submi to Lady i 
Among the pioneers of art movement in Delhi movement. } 
besides the Ukil brothers, were Sir Maurice Gawyer, don the plan for be perdit The pues onii 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh, Sir Kailas N. States were certainly custodians Es PRÉ ra 
Haksar, Sir Usha Nath Sen, Dr. M. S. Randhawa, tage of mar MAT je uu nee yi : M 
Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh, Nawab Sir Mehr happily descri die An he et ehind 
Shah, Dr. S. N. Sen, Dr. K. M. Panikkar, Mr. G. D. ` the Md A4 f- a ae Ngee 
Birla, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh and a band of . the win HS + ihe Tal ela 2 
Mis erii Da Anit Doy AMT, MIU MR, Nn EDAM n a | t 
kar, "indu. Ghosh e: heard n prem dici LAN 





CHANDI CHARAN 
NAYAK 


PRIVATE LIMITED. 


My; BEPIN BEHARI GANGULY 
STREET 
"ebnphohe: 34-3574 (2 lines) 
GALCUTTA-12 


DECORATIVE PAINTS OF 
Ahh. INDIA FAME. 


Branch : 


GONESH PAINT MART 


D AMAERISINA TAGORE ST. 
CAMA 


AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


right through 
DARK NESS 
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DOZ & CO. PRIVATE LTD. 


CALCUTTA- 14. 


IN SERVICE OF THE NATION 
FOR DEFENCE & DEVELOPMENT 


CELTS 


RAJ JYOTISHI 


World Famous 
Astro Palmist 
and Tantrik 
RAJ JYGTISHI 
Mahopadh- 
yaya Pandit Dr. 
HARIS H CH 
SHASTRI 
Examiner Govt. 
Board of Astro- 
logica! Studies, 


HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY 
45A, S, P. Mukherjee Rd., Calcutta-26 
(East of Hazra Park) Phone: 47-4693 

This all-powerful yogi of- Inter- 
national fame can tell the past pre- 
sent and the future accurately. The 
sure effect of the Kavachas and 
Santisastyayana, which he makes in 
course of his religioús duties ensures 
brilliant success, because he gained 
a special spiritual and Tantrik 
power by deep meditation, Thou- 
sands have honoured him with un- 
solicited testimonials. 

SHANTI KAVACHA :—To gain 
mental peace, happiness in family, 
ensure success in examination and 
in promotion Rs, 5/- Special Rs, 20/-. 

BAGALA KAVACHA :—For over 
coming enemies, and for winning 
complicated law-suits, to secure 
services & to prosper in business— 
Rs. 12/- Special Rs. 45/- only. 
Read — JEWEL OF PALMISTRY (in 
English — Rs, 7/-) and SAMUDRIK 
RATNA (Bengali —Revised @ Enlarg- 
ed 2nd Edition—Rs, 6/-). Written by 
Panditji to remove the long felt want 
of up-to-date books on Palm-reading. 


Conserve resources. Travel 


? only when you must. Save 
man: hours ty following 


... hinte 


Minimum luggage means 
mmodaion. 


mar seco: 


Detention hampers 
Defence efforts. Pull chain 
only when you must, 


A queue helps—whether in 
buying tickets or showing 
tickets at the gate. 


Advance booking of tickets 
saves last minute worry. 


Keep Station premises clean. 
Nation's health is important. 


EASTERN RAILWAY - 





Lily Chakraborty and Soumitra Chatterjee in R. D. Bansals big Bengali presentation ““Kanch 
Kata Heerey”” directed by “ joy Kar. 


THOUGHTS ON COMEDY 


By SATYAJIT RAY 


WAS in a Hollywood studio, 

six years ago, watching Billy 

Wilder shoot a scene from 

Some Like It Hot. There was 

a pause between shots, and I 

approached Wilder with a 

question. “Your last three films 

were comedies, and the one 

you're making now is a comedy 

too. Have you lost your taste for dramatic films like 

Lost Weekend and Sunset Boulevard? Wilder said, 

‘I find comedies more challenging. It’s much harder 
te make them well than dramas’. 

The truth of Wilder’s statement can be fully 

understood only by those who have actually made 


comedies. A comic subject is not necessary funny \ 


on the screen—at least not to the extent that the 
director had hoped it would be. A great deal de- 
pends on the telling and this telling is largely a 
matter of cold and unfunny manipulation of camera 
and cutting. 

We can say, roughly, that there are in the 
main three types of film comedies. The first is the 
comedy of words, the second that of situation, amd 


the third the purely visual comedy of slapstick. 
These three admit of all manner of permutations 
and combinations. The first type of comedy could 
be funny on the screen, but does not belong exclu- 
sively to it. In fact, its rightful place is on paper, 
to a slightly lesser extent, on the stage. Here the 
audience (or the reader, as the case maybe) per- 
ceives the fun through an intellectual process of 
grasping the meaning of words. The second—which 
is a staple of the social comedy perfected by Holly- 
wood—could also well exist on paper as well as on 
the stage. Wodehouse uses both types of comedy 
with great invention. Impersonations, mistaken 
identity, ticklish encounter fraught with explosive 
possibilities—these are stuck elements of the situa~ 
tion comedy. And these have remained more 
or less unchanged right from Aristophanes and 
Mrchclíhakatika, through the comic opera, the 
Victorian drawing room farce (which were the mo- 
del for our own early stage comedies, down to the 
stick sophisticated Hollywood comedies). 


It is of the third genre that one can truly say 
it is a genuine product of the cinema, This is also 





SEE WEST BENGAL IN AUTUMN 


Autumn is the time to see West 


. Bengal Nature wears a festive - 
. look and there is festivity in 


: of gaiety is ideal for 
visiting numerou iw spots 
dm West Bengal, : 


eclat with which the Durga Pujah eu 
is celebrated throughout : 


State, for enjoying the calm of 


the casuarina-girdled | sea-beach 
at Digha, the grandeur of the 
Himalayas s at Darjeeling. 


TOURIST BUREAU 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 


Piu (East), Calcutta-l. Telephone: nan. 





THOUGHTS 


"the genre that is hardest to make, and, if well 
made, is the funniest. Bad slapstick like bad clown- 
ing in the circus—is plain horseplay—and aims only 


at the belly, while genuine slapstick can rise to the 
topmost heights that the film is capable of. In its 
highest form—in the best of Chaplin and Keaton— 
it has the aesthetic validity of the best abstrac- 
tion that any art can achieve. The era of Chaplin 
and Keaton has vanished and will stay vanished 
, unless artists of the calibre of Keaton and Chaplin 
appear again. It is important to remember that in 
the heightening of reality that is involved in the 
best slapstick—the human materials involved play 
a major part. There is a definite aspect of clowning 
here—the clown being an abstraction of certain 
human traits—physical and emotional. When Chap- 
lin, running from pursuers, turns a corner, he does 
it with the combined precision of a great clown 
and a great dancer. When Keaton rushes to rescue 
hus sweetheart from the clutches of the Heavy, he 
is the nearest appropriation of a human machine, 
or a Superman—but a comic Superman because he 
has the physical attributes of the Little Man. 


Laurel, Max Lindér, Harry Langdon, Harpo 
Marx—all were gifted with this extraordinary 
combination—physical agility. and the appearance of 
a clown. In recent times, we have had the French- 
man Jacques Tati who is both agile and inventive, 
but who is hampered by a height which acts against 
the Little Man image. If Tati fails to survive, it 
will not be through lack of imagination, but because 
he is not built to last. One reason, I suspect, why 
Chaplin gradually shifted to a more sedate style of 
comedy from Verdoux onwards, is that with age 
he had lost the physical agility that his earlier 
slapstick demanded. 


Hollywood knows it has no great clowns left, 
and the direction in recent times has been towards 
what is known as ‘sight gags’. This is a branch of 
the slapstick, and has the virtue of being an 
entirely visual thing. But have the inanimate objects 
play a much greater part (they have to, because of 
the lack of clowns). The invention of ‘sight gags’ 
needs a very special sort of flair. Anyone who has 
seen a Jerry Lewis film knows how it works, A 
vacuum cleaner in a department store suddenly 
goes berserk. It sucks in not only dust, but any 
small object that falls within its constantly widen- 
ing range. Hooks, buttons, shoes, hats, gloves, bags 
—even a small gapping dog which it unleashes from 
the grip of its owner. In fact, the main comic 
ingredients in this sort of visual comedy an the 
machines and gadgetry of modern life. Cars, lifts, 
telephones, typewriters, escalators, computing ma- 
chines—these have replaced the custard pie of an 
earlier era. Just as pie-throwing was funny because 
it put man in an unmanageable and illogical situa- 
tion and dared him to cope with it, so here too man 
is up against the unpredictable. The comedy depends 
both on the quality of the director’s imagination 
(mechanical, and not human behaviour is what he 
needs to study have), and on his ability to decide 
on just how far he can go on exaggerating without 
crossing the point where it ceases to be funny oF 
credible, or both. 


No country can beat Hollywood in this parti- 
eular genre, and no slapstick has ever been pro- 
duced anywhere which hasn’t made any use of the 
formula devised by the Americans. And you do 
need a formula for this particular type of comedy, 


because the fun—as I have said before—is in the 


telling. It is the same with a comic story told by 


its own emotional impact, no matter how 
tually it is related. But a comic situation may well 
involve elements which are not comic in them 


selves but become so by fortuitous juxtaposition. 
Unless it happens to be on the crude level of a 
man slipping on a banana skin, the comic situa 
tion can well comic only to the person who is abl 
to perceive the comic aspect of it; and this no 
everybody can do. That is why there has always 
been a scarcity of genuine wits. | 


We in our country havn’t yet produced a tru 
film comedy. This is not to say that we haven’ 
made funny films. But we haven't made a funn 
film which uses the full resources of the cinem; 
Perhaps it will come with time, with experience 
There is no reason why we shouldn't have a natural 
growth here. The sources are there in our own 
tradition. Visual comedy of the fipest type can b 
met within our literature, both old and new 
classical and folk. Duryodhana's plight in the Pan 
dava's crystal palace is pure visual comedy, replet 
with the sort of detail that's godsend to a fil 
maker. In fact, most of the Indian classics contai 
detailed scenes of comedy and not just the com : 
of words. In folk literature, perhaps the fin 3 
source is the ‘Mymensingh Gitikas' Passage afte 
passage of debatable description of comic types i 
comic situations fill these wonderful folk ballads. | 

i X "d 

Coming down to more recent times, a great | 
source book of visual comedy is Hutom Pamchar. 
Naksha. Hutom's contemporary—Tekchand Thakur’ 
—also shows real flair in his Alaler Gharer Dulat. i 
Bankim, generally verbal and intellectual—has fine’ 
passages of visual comedy in Muchiram Gur. Ther 
real luck arises when we come to the writers) 
of our own times. We seem to have lost our flait 
for visual comedy, and can think fun only in terms, 
of puns and witticisms. Outside the world of Suku= 
mar Ray's Abol Tabol, there is very little th 
Bengali literature has to offer by way of comie 
images. The maker of film comedy today must tram: 
his own visual sense and pick his material from his’ 
own living surroundings. HE 


Uttam Kumar, Bengali screen’s idol, as he wil 
be seen, for the first time in his colourful scr 
career in a Satyajit Ray film. He will be th 
hero of Ray's new flm in the making, | 
‘Nayak’ . l L Se 
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perio by “Cal- 
jety- «has brought 


s romantic ie tory of the birth 


film, its struggle 


pre coctupátia 


have blown 
cexistence ^18 
; future, the ques- 


through its more. 
closely linked the q 
‘of the momen- 


| half a century. 


ago. 
Roughly speaking, the 

may be- called a total of" 

(1) the period between the Y 

and the birth of the: “talkie”: (2). the. ext two de- 

cades covering the existence and preponderance of 


“These are: 


New Theatres as the representative film-making E 
agency in Bengal, and (3) the current phase. which 


as the post-N.T. epoch and which reached 

1 gh-water mark in that great. movie from 

Satyajit Roy, “Pather Panchali”? which revolu- 
tionised our whole concept of film-making, 

“Film industry” in India means the production 

wing, around which the entire business moves. The 


last word has not yet been said about: nor the. last... 


“shot” taken of the all-time best Bengali film, The 
' evolution is still going on apace; as it must, and 
who knows whether another film surpass ng “Pather 
Panchali” is not round the corner? That will be 
a glorious day if it comes. But, if. we have to remain 
content with the greatness of “Devdas” and “Pather 
Panchali” as the best yet achieved, there is nothing 
to be sorry about because any country can be proud 
of these two epoch-making films from two gen’ “uses. 
: A historical retrospection takes the. inquirer 
nearly half.a century back to the beginning of the 
bioscope in: Calcutta. Controversy as to who should 
be called the true pioneer film-maker. in Bengal 
is still hotly pursued in film circles. 1 shall make 
short. work “of controversy. and give the credit for 
: nning silent dramatic films for public consump-, 


. Tn: this connection, the , 


m industry af "Bengal 


“Devdas” 


oneering days. aydas 
xv É ~ a 


nostalgie thrill h 
ticket in those d 


ength silent ñ 
i ia”, “Spastik 


1 one), “Aparadhi”. 
“shot” inside a studio) an 
ot hesitate to agree that, ever 


far off, ‘unsteady days, they registered. 


standards of direction and act’ng, It is qui 
suggest. that those film and some others | 
popular because a srine of handsome 


Banerjee, 

Hippolette, Sabita | : 

guly, Chandravati, Ur 
charya and many others. dt will be no € 
to Say that silent-films of the early and 


next decade. They pu |t up a school o fl 
with-all <its appendages and a new style 
(acting being then confined to the stage an 


, extent to gramophone records). In th 


deugately io express 
miration for pioneers, who not o 
ed sometimes: almost for a song but 
with an art form with which they hi 
acquaintance. ~ 


ROLE oF NEW THEATRES 


does not: know hot 
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excellence, credit for which must go to the smart 
“band of artistes, directors, cameramen, musicians, 
sound engineers and studio hands who seemed to be 
“imbued with a high sense of duty and competence 
to take Bengali films’on a higher and higher plane 
of excellence. Among these, respectful mention 
must be made of names like Premankar Attorthy, 
Devaki Bose, Nitin Bose, Hem Chunder, P. C, Barua, 
Phani Majumdar, Mukul Bose, Bimal Roy, Kanan 
Devi, Uma Shoshi, Jamuna, R. C. Boral, Pankaj 


Mullick, A. D. Mulliek, Bharati Devi, Ashit Baran, 
Souren Sen and so on. 


OUTSIDE N. T. 


However, it would be unfair to forget others 
who worked outside New Theatres, But it will not 
be unfair to say that few among the studios or pro- 
ducers were able to catch up with the effective pace 
of New Theatres. Thus, although films like “Sonar 
Sansar,” “Taruni”, “Ranga Bau", “Talkie of Tal- 
kies", "Sita" (Hindi), 'Alibaba", “Nandini”, “Gar- 
mil”, “Abhinoy,” “Sahar Theke Durey", and some 
more were not N. T. products and they proved very 
popular opuses, New Theatres films like “Chandi- 
das", “Vidyapati,” “Devdas”, “Bhagya Chakra”, 
“Didi”, “Kashinath”, “Udayer Pathey” and “Pro- 
tishruti” (some of these were shown at the recent 





Dilip Kumar's first Bengali film: Pronoti Ghosh and Dilio Kumar in an important dra- 


PUJA 
Festival”) were held in admiration by the publie 
and continued to be looked upon as models by other 
film-makers. During two decades, New Theatres had 
on its pay-roll directors like Barua, Devaki Bose, 
Hem Chunder, Phani Majumdar and Bimal Roy, 
while the stellar build-up was constituted by artis- 
tes like Kanan Devi, Durgadas, Saigal, Prithviraj, 
Nawab, Kamlesh Kumari, Najm-ul-Hussain, Leela 
Desai, Bharati Devi, Sumitra Devi, Ashit * Baran, 
Jyoti Prakash, Radhamohan Bhattacharya, Debi 
Mukherjee and Bhanu Banerjee (Sr.), each of whom 
meant something to the box-office, 


Outside New Theatres, artistes like Sadhana 
Bose, Chhabi Biswas, Ahin Choudhury, Jahar Gan- 
guly, Naresh Mitra, Robin Majumdar, Sandhyarani, 
Satya Mukherjee, Dhiraj Bhattacharya and a few 
others had earned collateral popularity. Altogether 
an impressive line-up of artistes had come into 
being, making film production a thriving business. 

The period between 1935 and 1947 may ,be 
called the climactic period of popularity and 
affluence for Bengali films. After that came the 
partition of India (and of Bengal), when 65 per 
cent of the exhibition area of Bengal went to. the 
new State of East Pakistan, leaving the remaining 
34 per cent to support the production sector, From 





matic sequence from the forthcoming film ‘Pari’, based on Jarasandha' s real-life story. 


-FIFTY YEARS OF BENGALI FILM SU DUE a 


the terrible wound of partition, the Bengali film in- 
dustry has not yet been able to recover and the 
many debates and discussions about how to augment 
its present sorry revenue are a consequence, 

It is a pity but an understandable happening 
that New Theatres started its climb-down practically 
at this time, Several causes can be ascribed to this 
sudden fall from public grace. New competitors had 
come up. They could make films at a far lesser cost 
than New Theatres. As New Theatres gradually 
began releasing artistes from its contractual hold, 
these already popular performers gravitated into 
the fold of independent film producers, And a time 
came when New Theatres entirely closed its doors 
and was no longer in active production business. 
The company's able hands had either grown old and 
retired or gone to Bombay or were engaged in other 
concerns, 

That no producer, who. representing an indivi- 
dual measure of energy and ability would follow in 
the footsteps of the premier film-producing com- 
pany, has yet emerged may be presumed to be due 
to the paucity of necessary capital and the fear that 
he might repeat the mistakes of New Theatres ur 
the realisation that production business on that 
scale in truncated Bengal is no longer feasible. In- 
deed, that last apprehension must be appreciated in 
view of the staggering artistes’ fees of today and 
proportionate increase in the price of other item of 
production. 


. It denotes the undying creative capacity of the 
Bengali film that, with the closure of New Theatres 
productions, a number of very high quality films 
was made. Such films not only reflected the pro- 
gressive thinking on the part of their makers (as 
considered then, of course) but denoted that the 
audience had become ready to appreciate their new 
tone and new content. But by far the greater em- 
phasis was laid on devotional and domestic themes 
by the audience, whose patronage of pictures like 
“Rani Rashmoni” and “Ma-O-Chelley” was stagger- 
ing. 

A NEW CRAZE 


Then came the phase of Suchitra-Uttam star- 
rers. These two artistes first teamed in “Sharay 
Chuatter" became a tremendous craze with "Agni 
Pariksha". M.P, Productions made a number of films 
with these two fine stars and others eagerly availed 
themselves of their popularity, A dozen pictures in 
the least followed in the course of the next five 
years and the pair is still on  unassuaged craze. 
Though each of the two has made films without the 
other as the stellar opposite, few films will ever 
exceed the revenue collected by “Shapmochan” or 
“Chandranath”. 


Among new artistes who emerged after Suchitra 
and Uttam are a string of young men and women 
who have achieved a good measure of success. Among 
them Soumitra Chatterjee, Sharmila Tagore (both 
of whom Satyajit Ray introduced in “Apur San- 
sar), Aparna Das Gupta, Anil Chatterjee, Sandhya 
Roy, Kanika Majumdar, Dilip Mukherjee and only 
recently Subhendu Chatterjee may be named, Arun- 
dhati and Supriya were already popular. 


RAY STYLE 


The phase that started with Satyajit Ray’s 
“Pather Panchali” is running itself out in slow 
cadence. Ray’s style of holding on to a mood and 
magnification was imitated and is still being emu- 
lated by young directors but the result has yet to 
be effective and popular. It seems that the fascinat- 
ing Ray style belongs to Ray exclusively and others 

. are not just capable of emulating it. It is also true 


that the greater part of the audience is still in love . 
with pictures portraying the triumph of perennial . 
family virtues. Devotional themes are avidly seen - 
in the rural parts of the State. This predilection for - 
domestic and devotional pictures poses a great - 
problem for film-thinkers who wish to show the . 
vast complexity of our contemporary life in our - 
films. In this distinguished category of film-makers | 
of the new generation of Bengali films, who dared | 
defy the conventional angle of story telling and . 
thought in lucid film terms, one must pay tributes | 
to men like Tapan Sinha, Mrinal Sen, Ritwik Gha-. | 
tak, Ashit Sen, Ajoy Kar, Agradoot, Agragami, 
Tarun Maiumdar and a few others, EAE 

NEW WRITERS 


While the crisis of thought and the complex 
absurdities of life are such an indisputable . fact, - 
few producers and directors dare burden their films, — 
meant for the entertainment of adolescents, with ~ 
heavy things. The film-goer is notoriously shy of . 
ponderous or complex things, He wants simple, if 
not cheap, joys from the film. The current accent !s, 
therefore, once again on making films of easy con~ 
tent. But a new awakening is there, too, of the 
especial value of the scripter's pen to light up the 
horizon of Bengali films. Apart from our literary | 
gems, new film writers are emerging to portray in - 
vivid cinematic terms the mood and thoughts, songs | 
and sorrow, hopes and fears of this day and age. 
The glory of Bengali films is largely a matter of 
their rich story content. PURA 

The years ahead of the Bengali production in- — 
dustry, therefore, should be years of intensive cul- | 
tivation of new creative urges. ; 


Basanta Choudhury wears a perfect make-up for — 
the name role in Aurora film’s big biographical — 


film drama ‘Raja Rammohan' , 





had been to movies last evening, 
it. was awful, said a habitual 
& film-goer, ‘referring » to a Bengali 
film which by that time had col- 
lected a- fat figure at the box- 

- office, 
Tam sorry I haven't seen: your 
film as yet, he added, apologe- 


‘tically. It's a. very good film, 


made. an effort to. be enthusiastic. 
ad, he won't see my film. Of that I 
- his money: and time he will orobably 


tis exactly where I stand now with a 
films to my credit produced under diffe- 
ers for, I had never. had a second expe- 
h the same producer. 


. NOT THAT.. 


i all my films tiles to: fetch. back the 
as employed, nor was it that | had 
logger-heads : with my producers, It 

of attitude, if 1 have correctly es- 
ducers, not very much. dissimilar to 
who, as [ mentioned, saw a popular 

d not like it and who did not see my 
ed he ee ld like, bad producer h had 


second deal they would not 
"with their money and ‘future.’ 
it s somewhat un- 
i appears to back 
So, S cise ‘production is afoot 1 
l task of. fin: ing a suitable name 


NEW PROSPECTOR — — 
w. ‘prospector’ (hereinafter called 
uts in his money. the distributors : 


said Chaplin, 
; me do i ruth- 


seript beside. meand suddenly there 
me arrayed in columns, a 1 
characters from the pages of- 

deep into me, defying. everythi 
corrupted. 


A battle, so to say, take plac 
everytime my characters 
money-backers, after they 
little insecure but keep on 
hope. 


CONTINUOUS BATTLE 


It ig a «continuous battle--for Six months or 
more, It is a nerve-breaking, soul-kiling job— 
fighting, shooting and assembling. The shooting is 
over, the film is ready and the technicians feel 
happy. about it while the Censor posses recommend 

m i 


The distributors fix “up ‘rel 
come out in the press an 
technicians and Í go throu xciting. activities, 


KEEPING AWAKE 


A week before the release, at the dead of a 
night, suddenly I wake up and remember a sixth 
reel or-a tenth or.a third and detect a minor or a 
major fault in the visual or in sound or in both. For 
the rest of the night I keep awake. Early in the 
morning I ring up my. producer, collect my techn 
cians and do the- necessary repair at the editing g 
table or elsewhere, 

"We must always be © 
own defaults defeat us.’ 

‘You must learn to 
your own inspiration, T advise porta 

For seven days my tetchnicians an 
producer live in a world of our own t 
timate the profit the film is destine 
till comes a certain Friday, ` EM 

A good Friday? Or a bad one 


THE CRITI 
- The spectators are there 


I are in suspended agony, the. 





by DIL i p ead 


HE place —— a cinema da in hours poring over ‘Cardiff's methods or. 
: south Calcutta. l theories. 

The Time — Godhulibela; when 

the evening shadows. are fall- 

ing. The evening crowd is 

slowly and. silently trickling j 

out of the halk Here and there because so tn! 
people are  wiping the dust film that the e 
from their eyes, was it dust? I 

f w audible murmurs reach me where L- 
behind i one of the pillars, "Apurba", 

p another, A iind one p says “Dia 


; ie ou that v sa] ainting. A visibly moving '. over all of them. T 
painting. "Hats oif t * emphasises, 
the fourth. And so on. The crowd flows down the depicta. “rhe oes 
stairs and, soon melts away. 1 come out of my con- ding + 
1 ith the sentiments and command ing tone 
and cut”, Yet, the 


plodded. home through the too simple. It is not, as it were, that the Cai 


S is merely a piis ent of the D 
the atmos sphere could. not cameraman stands 


: lampe da ; 
surge of my own Pri You sei lam the Camera- 
man of the picture the audience was raving about. 

deed come a long way since that day in 1952. 

: entered the M.P. Productions as a Camera 
ice under the veteran  Espemslogragier, 
Bem Laha. 

NO SET MET HOD - 
My friends keep asking me what method I use V 'ho gripped a Cigar in one 
in order to capture a theme in the lens, Well, the ne offi nked the Camera mi 
the matter is; I have no method and I have NS 
m picture to picture with a wide variety of 
have photographed different themes in as the eyes of the ( 
m erent ways as the colours of the spectrum, . walk down the 
I have néver consciously used the same shot twice silhoutte. 
in any film or for that matter used the same kind of 
shot in every film: I know this sounds rather hyper- 
à d my claims may be dismissed as being tall 
: t 
.I know what lam saying is the tru 1 mages caugh 
ly the locale on the moving ‘images, but to capture a clear and well 
< the emotions and feelings that animate the theme 
a Yet, Iam no intellectual I don't frame my the Director of Photography 
rding to the rules laid down by the great upon his work. 
. This is not to suggest that I can afford 
ss the hods of the grand masters, but T 
that ha ‘had to d d 





Supriya Choudhury seen in a straightingly powerful 
registration of a dramatic mood in the forthcoming 


Bengali film ‘Sudhu Ekti Bachhar’. 


camera independently. The picture was “Komal 
Gandhar”. It was my first picture and understand- 
ably I was worried about the outcome. I may not 
have proved brilliant at my work, but the Director 
was satisfied. To-day I am more confident of my 


ability than I was a decade ago, but the thrill of the 
first film, the first independent effort has so far not 
been duplicated. 


I cannot conclude. without referring to the film 
which brought me an award for my camera work. 
“Kumari Mon” was the film and no Ulysses ever 
undertook such a hazardous trip in search of 
adventure. The modern Cameraman is called upon 
to take shots from every angle and in every corner 
of the world. Sometimes in search of realism, one 
has to undertake hazardous treks and my trips to 
the home of the Royal Bengal Tiger was one such. 
Space does not permit me to give a fuller account 
of the trip, but suffice it to say, that I was called 
upon to perform all kinds of acrobaties, on water 
and on land. 


I am busy with a few films now. As the days 
rollby I am getting more and more conscious of 
the role I am playing. Sometimes, the magnitude of 
the task ahead frightened me and sets me thinking. 
My limelight is behind the aperture, shrouded in 
black and to the few who appreciate the difficulties 
involved in this weighty task, I dedicate this, my 
humble effort to convey to the reader the measure 
of work I and men like me do. 


* 
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ART MOVEMENT IN DELHI 


(Continued from page 227) 


order to raise funds to establish the National Art 
Gallery in New Delhi. The exhibition was, of 
course, sponsored by Barada Ukil, founder-Secre- | 
tary of the All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society. 


To gain support for the National Gallery of 
Modern Art in New Delhi, Barada Ukil visited im- 
portant art centres throughout India. It was indeed 
a herculean task for, the handsome art connoisseur 
to get in touch with the different schools. “We are . 
glad to find that the different dissenting Art © 
Schools of India with different art centres at Luck- . 
now, Bombay, New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, have 
at last agreed to disagree’ in unison : under one © 
Society, representing what is best in Indian art | 
culture." The mission was successful indeed. . 
Schools of art never agree as two women never 
agree. . | 3 


During the middle of the thirties the All India | 
Fine Arts Society organised for the first time All 
India Travelling Art Exhibition. It covered Simla, | 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Travancore and Allahabad. In | 
due course the ‘Travelling Exhibition visited 
Madras, Ambala, Ootacamund, Rampur, Calcutta,- 
Jabalpur, Rajkot, Ahmedabad, Simla, Chandigarh, — 
Jaipur and Patna. And this became a regular fea- 
ture of the Society's activities, ; à 


The most popular exhibitions were perhaps the . 
International Contemporary Art Exhibition. So far 
four such exhibitions were held. The Press and the 
publie in Delhi welcomed this move of the Society 
wholeheartedly. é 


The co-operation with foreign art associations 
and governments and with the patronage of the - 
Government af India the Society invited foreign art 
delegations and exhibitions from different countries, 


‘Likewise, the Society sent art delegations with In- 


dian art collections to various parts of the world. 


' Along with Barada Ukil, two more names will . 
be recorded in the history of art movement in - 
Delhi. Sir Ushanath Sen and Dr. M. S. Randhawa, 
played a great role in piloting the schemes of Mr. 
Ukil. 


The sappling of the other day has sprouted into E: 
a huge tree today, The Silver Jubilee Exhibition of 

the Society forms an epoch in the art history of 5 
India. Y3 


Inaugurating the Silver Jubilee Exhibition Dr. | 
Radhakrishnan observed, “The walls between na- . 
tions are crumbling, they are cracking down and 
the world is today one single family. If that goal is 
to be achieved, we must understand other cultures, 
other civilisations. What great medium is there for 
the understanding of other cultures than the me- 
dium of arts?" 
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THE ACTOR'S MASK 


by SOUMITRA CHATTERJEE 


have been asked to write some- 
thing about acting in films. 
But so much has already been 
written about it that it hardly 
needs anything more to be 
added. Should I then try to 
write something about our- 
selves—the actors? But I am 
á not sure which aspect of our 
life would be of any interest to others. The huge 
fan mail that pours in everyday or the fan magazines 
that cater to a large section of the public should 
have given me some idea of what people want to 
know about us. But I confess I am a little confused 
as to what they really want us to tell them. 
Nonetheless the numerous variety of fan letters 
and fan magazines, and the hysteria so often 
displayed towards a filmstar, make me rather curi- 
ous about my own public image. I try to find out 
what it really stands for. But there again I fail to 
understand it. 


WIDE VARIETY 


It-is about six or seven years I am in this pro- 
- fession and although I have actually lost count of 
them, it should be about 25 or 30 films I have acted 


in. Most of them are so different from each other, I 


have played as an idealist in one film, a villain in 
another, a good natured poet in one and may be an 
illtempered taxi driver in yet another. (Here; I 
might confide to my readers that no love was lost in 
the process of portraying this wide var ety of hu- 
man species). Because all the roles I have played 
were almost invariably, in the true tradition of 
Bengali films-lovers! When I think of all these 


-characters I played, I seem to be lost in a whirlpool 


where I cease to recognise my own self. I feel my 


‘own identity has been completely mixed up with 


others’, whom I have been trying to represent or re- 
create. 


TWO IMAGES 


This, to some extent, aiso seems to be true about 
the moviegoers. They mix up the images of the 
characters with that of the actor, just as I do. And 
then with a desire to understand the actor they start 
asking questions about the performance. To them 
the performance is the actor, But then these are so 
many of the performances. Which one will give 
them the clue to the actor's personality? 

Now they all seem to have their own special 
sets of likes and dislikes about the actor, and they 
all want their actor to conform to their own idea of 
him. Yet they are not so sure. So they keep asking 
the actor which character resembles him. This is 
why I am so often asked which of the roles I have 
played gave me most satisfaction, or which is my 
best performance. I wish I knew the answer. May 
be I shall be able to name .a few films which I en- 
goyed working in, and a few others which were 


| : 

enjoyed by those who went to see them. But to 
single out one film and say that this is the one I 
like most, or this is the one which is most like my- 
self—well, that is something beyond my  capabili- 
ties. If I could do that I would probably be able to 
find out what kind of a man I am. But I admit I am 
not.so sure of myself. So I keep on guessing about 
the riddle which constantly exists between the actor 
and the characters he plays, and I look forward to 
a day when I shall be able to decipher it, 


THE MAN WITHIN 


I would, however, very much like:to know what 
the moviegoers think of it. Do they bother to find 
out who this actor is? Do they ever care to rip open 
this public image and search for the man within ? 
It must be even more intriguing for them to try and 
find out through which crack of the mask the face 
is likely to show. 


This beautiful young lady with a winsome smile: 
in her lips and a pet pup in her arms is Tanuja of 
Bombay, who will be seen now as the heroine of 


the new Bengali film ‘Dolna’ 


/ 





HERE may appear doubting 
creases on row while try- 
ing’ to assess the common man's 
.economie lot. after eighteen 
years of.our cherished freedom 
but there wi 

| © opinions th 
"sports - 


1 with: the same honest zeal by 
le ited successor, Sri Lal © Bahadur 


successful staging « 
Delhi in 1951 and : 


t 
, Coaching Scheme 


ple fit physically 
n independence. 
| All India Coun- 


i Scheme by 
1efiv manned by 
hes in India, were 
-games throughout 


Institute 
eris. 


üntry's teem- 
aced under. the 


vers, have solved the 
| of many a sportsman by 
ó promising . talents in 


ye & 


Not that there have been no histo: 
ments. since-1947, Our country maintain 
supremacy in Hockey in the Olympic Games 


. 1952 and 1956 and though we lost it to P. 


Rome 1960 we again snatched the laurels 
year at Tokyo. Individually some of our boy: 
achieved what: we had never done before. Tc 
the list is Wilson Jones, the present world Bi 
champion. An Indian as a world :champion 
games seems almost a dream but Jones has do: 
once but twice, Then comes Ramanathan | 
whose Tennis achievement of reaching the sem 
of Wimbledon twice has never been perform 
fore even once by any Indian. Similar are 


Then in Shooting there is the brilliant 
Maharaja Karni Singh of Bikaner who was . 
edged into second place, in the world Clay 
contest in Cairo two years ago after tying on 


first day with the ultimate champion. A Wre 


medal earned at the Helsinki Olympies in 19 
K. Jadav, be it bronze, is also something .to 
about. ; 


FREAK CASES 


But it is not the freak individual € 
brilliance that prove a nation’s advance. A 
at the top of Indian Tennis for 12 years or a V 
Jones being streets ahead of the rest of his cou 
men is no argument in support of the d 
character of Indian sports, Remove Krishn 
we are nowhere on the Tennis map of the y 
Milkha Singh now.over the hill and we hav: 
medal prospect within sight in the future Ol 
This is not the case with other progressive | 
which follow a meticulous sports programm 





solitary Indian in world class can- 


our country's greatness in that field of 
1 true criterion of progress lies in the an- 
duction of talents who would be able to 
e champion off his pedestal any moment, 
answer lies.in our ability to create not one 
veral] champions in the same game at the same 

‘his means that the difference ‘between the 
yers at the top must be narrowed considerably. 


- STANDARD ON DECLINE 













dd individual cases apart, it is but too true 
ve general standard of our games in recent 
'annot stand comparison with what it was in 
st. Take cricket. Can one say with certainty 

present side is superior to that before Inde- 
ice? It may appear queer but I have a feeling 
ur best performance ever during our tours of 
and was in the first expedition in 1932. Where 
e see that wonderful pair of opening bow- 
Nissar and Amar Singh? Where too that 
tic personality of C. K. Nayudu? Even the 
l world war years gave us a team whose bat- 
ist appears formidable compared to the pre- 
ijay Merchant, Mushtag Ali, Russi Modi, 
a Amarnath, Vijay Hazare and so on. Where is 
rid class spin bowler of the.type of Vinoo 
kad; à product of the old school? Only one 
bhas Gupte? And pace? Nil! If Nissar, Ramji and 
very own Calcutta boy Shute Bannerjee could 
e art of fast bowling in their days, why 1$ 
one now even after so much talent hunting 
ugh hired foreign pacemen, Roy Gilchrist, Lester 
ng and Charlie Stayers from the West Indies? 


last your eyes on football, Calcutta is taken to 
the home of Indian soccer due to its high stand- 
in the past. Each year reveals the disappointing 
hat individual skill is going down despite the 
on of various techniques and systems, The 
is that a P. K. Bannerjee, Jarnail Singh, 
ram and Chuni Goswami seem to be rare birds 
pared to the large number of talented stars be- 
re Independence. From Asian Games soccer 
ampions in 1962 to second in Merdeka last year 
third again this year is eloquent testimony of 
decline. 



















"Hockey. too tells the same tale and it is ad- 
ed that the last of the tribe of the artists of the 
has been K. D. Singh (Babu) or can faintly be 
«still in the stickwork of the veteran ^ Leslie 
udius. The present is Hockey's bronze age. Would 
does not descend to the Stone, the way things 
ping.” 


idminton and Table Tennis betray the same 
tate, Like Krishnan in Tennis the Maha- 
Nandu Natekar enjoyed a long ten-year 














In Table Tennis the tremendous advance of 
Japan and China to the top p 


during the) last 15 years puts our 
poor. light. 










































Progress has, therefore, not been commensurate 
with the wide opportunities made available by our 
Government, Why? The stark truth is the want of 
proper dedication on the part of the younger gene- 
ration. Coaches can only show the right path ie 
top but it is for the trainees to dedicate 
with single-minded devotion to their tas 















I also feel sceptical now of: 
glittering trophies that are invariab 
parcel of the many junior competitions ru 
country. Give them recognition by all means bu ił 
am afraid the false glitter of showmanship and’ of 
cheap publicity makes the young minds far too ob- 
sessed with an “eternally junior" outlook, This is 
harmful to some who stay as juniors but fade away 
from the scene the moment they enter the senior 
fold by lacking the urge to have a more serious 
crack at the title against their elders which really 
ambitious youngsters will have. been — oth rwise 
forced to do in the absence of an easier road to 
fame. 





VER a period of some years now, 


one of my more pleasant tasks 
has been to write this annual 
article for the Puja Special of 
ihe Amrita Bazar. Patrika. This 


| year, however, I find myself 
almost wishing that the invita- |. - 


tion had not been extended be- 


cause Indian sport, like Indian «+ 


s passing through a phase of great un- 


As [ write, the quéstion of the West. Indies 

this eountry in the coming cold weather is 

most in the minds of sports enthusiasts all 

country. The story of this venture has 

f vit -great deal of planning 

een finally decided whe- 

| to. -the project was going to 

be made available. Subsequently. the Ministry ĉon- 
-Jeetned indicated that it e 
‘diture of foreign exchang 

"Board of Control, rather 

te West Indian counterpart 

tion card. MM 


to bear and 
Indians of a 


ent, the possibility of the West 
seen in India is still fraught with 
t Certain stipulations are now 
y the visitors while in India itself 
ing and bartering for Test Matches 


mmenced. Most people have assumed . 


s would go to Bombay, Calcutta 
i has now. pitched in with its 
of these three important fix- 


ur materialise the Board will 
; . problem. which might 
ay this because the Board 


and its members and . 


a better idea t 
time and real 


(deg 
: » In 1967, a sort of 
duled. This is when 
be in England sharing 
way as New Zealand 
this summer, That; o 


different because 
Tests in | additio 


-> Regarding the location itself I. am a bi 
` fused because almost at the same time we he 
| of the second Hooghly bridge and this, it a : 
.Was going to . be built at ‘Strand 


“which: the: auth 
adition, Ki 





AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


YOU WILL, IF YOU USE 

JactoCalantine 
Because it’s more than a make-up... 
it clears skin flaws 


Calamine and witch hazel, the two ingredients so beneficial for the. skin, 
are combined in Lacto-Calamine to give you a naturally lovely complexion. 
Lacto-Calamine clears skin flaws. Conceals them perfectly. Ideal as a 
powder base, it blends beautifully into your skin, gives it a radiant satin- 
smooth finish. Makes a soothing sunburn lotion too. Lacto-Calamine is the 
only cosmetic that clears skin flaws while it conceals. them. Non-greasy. 
Light and lovely to use—every day. 


: CROOKES 
Clear the way to natural beauty with Jactolalamine 


Also in the Lacto-Calamine range: Cream and Tale 


She 
looks lovely - 
all the time... 
do you ? 





Y ANY of us might ve curious to 
E know if the present men's Bad- 
yi minton standard has improved in 
a comparison with the past, I shall 
"mot go into this > à; : 
:Stead, I shall try to analyse the 
trend of. Badminton played in 
our country for the: last fifteen 
However, 


‘Prakash ‘Nath, Asok Nath, 
ore Lotwalla and their con- 
ot see the famous players 
ew like V. A. Madgavkar, 
| D. Mullick, P, Chakra- 
< Bishu Banerji and 


1 * 
Sunil Bose were.not at their best at that time be- 
cause I have been witnessing first-class Badminton 
only. since 1949-50, 


hose days were George - 


rime, Davinder Mohan, 

. Mugwe and Bala Ul 

aan S-L. Jaini from Delhi, 

b and. Monoj Guha, EN 

Dutt from Bengal. With 

ayers mentioned here, the 

e other players was based on stamina, 

, atlack and ae Macy. These players did nol 

1 ck-hand” strokes, They used to cover their 

: pë executed attacking 

“round-the-head” -strokes with admirable variation, 

They even did not possess much of the “flicks” that 

. We see to-day. They depended. mostly on their 

< Smashes. The game was plain and simple, devoid 
of many deceptive strokes, 


Since 195258 sh wly and. slowly power-badmin- 
ton turned int fensive, slow and stroke badmin- 
(s tón. After the parture of some topnotchers 
^ of 1949-50, [1054 and 1987, new © stars 
shone in the on world. To name a few they 
d wan, P. S. Chawla and Sq. Ld. 

1 f Delhi, T. N. Seth, and Po K. Majumdar 
ttar Pradesh, | du Natekar, C. D. Deoras. 
(D rdikar and R. N, Dongre of 
halnikar of Maharashtra 

am Bhatt, Ranjit Banerjee 

Bengal. Most of these players 

to a defensive type. This 


stroke and they started to develop it. 


Jearned the “back-han cent they pe pai 


stress on E that th 


stroke is a "defen ve 
: then lost ri o 


Punjab and Dip 

gal. Satish Bhatia perhaps was the only pl 
developed his game on power, speed and 
“unfortunately, he was out of Badminton for 
time because of his professional call 

back again in the g lowever, the gent 

of Badminto je same, » that is, def 
outlook an . Stroke-play. pO 

Recently players li 

Thakkar of Bombay, 3 
settled in. Calcutta, I f 

desh, Zahooor of Andhra Pradesh and S 





| was never a complete dud at 
“outdoor games. In. my more vi- 

gorous adolescence, hockey was 

S my favourite sport, though I did 

- play soccer rather indifferently 

- $n the School's Second Team, In 
“cricket 1 was only pressed into 

Y one of the Junior Elevens of the 
wai? cb when they found it difficult 
players, No. bowler, I batted very low 
yer higher than seventh, and although the 
taken out of the bowling, by that time, 
ance into double figures was not particular- 
d quite a few. times blobs were my hard 
ot unexpected lot. 


that loveliest of all English cricket grounds, 

s at. Oxford, I lay sprawled on the grass 

18 a game one day. I have forgotten whether 

s a varsity fixture or an inter-club match or a 
idly encounter, But when. the players had gone 
or lunch, I was beseiged by a crowd of boys in 
early teens from a near-by School, fierce auto- 
nters, all of them, clamouring for my auto- 

yh, elbowing each other as vigorously as they 
uld in their efforts to obtain the coveted signature. 


o say T was puzzled would be a mild under- 
coment. Had I been the Varsity stroke, or a 
i cricket cap for Ox- 
their hero-worshipp- 


and lovely Manor House some _ 

beautiful velvet lawns and variegated — d 
dotting the garden. He was a radical in politics 
and the well-beloved of his mill-hands 


Yt was decided that I should accomp: 

family to church the next morning—1 had a 

late on a Saturday afternoon-—sit in the family pew 
and listen to the fervently eloquent sermon of. ihe 
vicar of Todmorden. Sunday morn saw us all dress- 
ed for church,—black jackets with waistcoats and 
striped trousers, and we drove down the half mile in 
good time. As we trooped in, my host and hostess 
leading, with their son, daughter and myself close 


u 7 (Continued on next pag 





traffic problems beyond the scope of the 
raffic Police as it is at presently con- 


not then move out from the centre of 


In the course of my various . travels E o= 
small. stadia in- fairly populated. parts: 


capitals but I do not think an edifice such 

1s planned for Calcutta exists anywhere 

excepting on the outskirts of such major cities. 

When they wanted a stadium to accommodate the 

Olympic games in London they did not put it in 

«the middle of Hyde Park but built it on the fringe 
¿OÍ the city at Wembley, 

"It might be argued that facilities for reaching 
such stadia are far greater than can be found in 
Caleutta and should the Calcutta stadium be built 

at. say, Barrackpore—which indeed was one of 
a ites proposed—it could only be reached with 

e greatest of difficulty... : 

I do not know. Older readers will recall that 

n horse racing was held at Barrackpore, the 


electric 

in rolling stock, 

tting spectators to Barrackpore for, shall 
ig football match would not be a problem 


e other site is the Park Cireus Maidan and 

also has been . considered. This might be the 
best of them all as it is served from North and 
South Calcutta by trams and.buses and now, with 
(^. the opening of the new Park Circus Station, get- 
^ ting there has become a very simple matter in- 


As I have said however, the question of 


Calcutta Stadium—and how long has it not been. 


before us,—seems once again to have been buried 
.. and Calcutta's long suffering spectators seem re 
| signed to a continuance of watching - conditions 
- Which went out with the T-model Ford! 


+ *c * * 


Speaking generally on Sport, the year behind 
us has been one of mixed fortunes, India's cricket 
prestige was maintained against the New Zealand- 
ers who passed through here last winter but whe- 

er any credit ean be. taken from . victories 
against international ¿rickets poor relations is 
something which I doubt very much, At Lawn 
Tennis, India has progressed to the Zone Final of 
the Davis Cup and is to play Japan, the winners 
to meet Spain who have concluded a most meri- 
torious engagement in which “they defeated the 
— mighty U.S.A. No doubt, India’s chances of progress 
ln this event will be discussed in more detail in 
« another column in this issue, 
little to report with 
in Calcutta the 
an in paricular, 
One, of course, 


led to much 
very fearless writing in 


(Continued from previous page) _ 


behind, we found the church full. We w 

up the aisle, when subdued whispers 

ears “Learie-Constantine.” The suppresse i 
ment with which the name was uttered 
made Constantine himself self-conscious, P 
whole church service was spoilt that morn: 1 
not look above the box-pew to either side 
fear of meeting curious glances from old a 

I knew that the West Indian cricketer w 
in the Lancashire League, but I was not th: 
of a cricket fan to memorise his phenom 
his brilliantly anticipated catches and. 
ting bowling feats. So all this pother, an 

of all places, was most inexplicable for 
friend, and the family, sensing my  feelin; 
bravely to flank me well and we walked de 
aisle as speedily as church-decorum all 
the service was over, but for all their eff 
recurrent whispers “Learie, Learie Cons 


could. not. be made inaudible, i 
On our return home the telephone be 


ringing and callers had to be turned away fr 
door. The parlour-maid's reply to all was 
"It's not Learie Constantine that you saw in 
this morning, but Mr. Harry's Oxford fr 
comes from India.” : 


; at one time to 
tinguishable as two peas 1 
same pod, 


(Continued from page 245) 


mising. But-most of them are still following 
same pattern of defensive play. They | 
strokes but their “kill” is far below the stand 


I find from my analysis that throughout 
fifteen years the new players who hit the h 
lines, developed their game which was played 
their “idols.” It is very natural on the part | 
upcoming players to. following the  foot-pri 
their predecessors, When the reputed players 
tacking type made their exit, the “back-hand” 
pied the mind of the new talents te a great 
The back-hand certainly made them mor 
en the court, but at the same time, it kill 
of the speed in the game, And with the le 
of speed, the players got more scope to deve: 
vast range of defensive strokes, 
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- CASTINGS © 


LAND NOW STEEL CASTINGS--ONE MORE IMPORTANT ADDITION: 
RECENTLY MADE TO OUR DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES. PLENTY. OF. 
CAPACITY, QUICK DELIVERY. WEIGHT 19 KG. YO 2250 KS PR PIECE 

UNDERTAKEN = ALL YO CUSTOMERS SPECIFICATIONS. 


sA THE BRITANNIA ENGINEERING COMPANY LOSITED 
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CHAMPION pens are not Champion by name 
only, with years of. smooth, trouble-free and 
dependable performance it has won it's name. 


Moderately priced, available in a wide range 
f attractive colours with AZGOLD or SILVER 





by RUSI MODI 


. N 1959 the following decision throws or bowls, we encounter the same 
the mee on chen ded A . time and again like an off repeated echo tha 
ence: E was passed’ in England. The argument, ho 

lacks force. For, did not the English um 

C. McCarthy, and even Lock (before he 

his action)? Meckiff too was passed by the 
lian umpires in the 1958 series, Yet, when t 

-The 1960 Conference resolved to reaffirm this fhorities took. up this question 
declaration. Surely it is time the cricket aüthori- earnest, the Australian umpire Eag 

ties realised the harm they are doing by laying un- me balled Meckiff for throwing in 1s 
ae playa, ge than about: the way cricket NO this “sudden change in Eager's at 

" : towards Meckiff's bowling action? 
Eager passed Meckiff in 1960-61 agair 

West Indies! ! Believe it or not all t 

down to the fact that the umpires 
and large, act only under the full: 

of the authorities, 


(7 , Sid Buller recently called Rhod: 
s 77 > Ys tourists’ opening game against D 
f "d 


/ and that has once again started th 
versy. Many people are surprised 
/ after Buller called Rhodes for chu 
is still playing county cricket. In fact, 
not surprising at all. If has happened 
.C..B. Fry, Hardstaff (Snr), and the . 
lian fast bowler E. Jones were all. 
throwing, but that had no positiv 
in the game 
ed in the 


raised an obje 
_in any of the 
Africa in that 
Chester want 


r and Bro 
y -are no 





Bengal Lux | Cotton Mills need : 
no introduction. For over half - 
| a century it has occupied a proud 
place in textile industry of West Bengal. 
- Today, Bangaluxmi has modernised _ 
' and expanded its productive _ 
capacity by the installation 
of improved machinery. 


| Progress in 
Textile 
Industry 
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Lousmi Cotton Mills Ltd. 
7, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-13. 


A SERVICE 
THAT 
KNOWS NO 


WHETHER IT BE SCORCHING HEAT... 
oF SUMMER OR BITING colo in 
WINTER, TORRENTIAL DOWNPOUR- 
OR PARCHING OREARINESS, 

THE RAILWAYMEN, ON THE - 
ENGINE CAB, QUT IN THE YARD, 
NA Loco SHED GRANA REPAIR. 
SHOP, ON THE TRACK OR IN A. 
CABIN, THEY ALL CEASELESSLY 
LABOUR, DAY. AND NIGHT, TO: 
KEEP THE NATION'S 60005 
FLOWING OVER THE VAST RAIL 
NETWORK. THEY ARE THERE EVEN 
iM UTTERLY DESOLATE PLACES 

.. AMIOST BARE, BLEAK SILHOUETTES 

_ KEEPING THE WHEEL OF |... 


VA 


SOUTH. EASTERN RAILW 





definite system for coaching in 
West Bengal was first started by 


| the Bengal Lawn Tennis Asso-.- 


' ciation about 1938 under the 
late 


response. 
were K. B. 


ipore Club and 
coaching in 


AKHTAR AS COACH . 


á - In 1963, I persuaded young “Akhtar Al to un- - 


ake training with the ultimate view to turn- 
professional. Akhtar Ali did. this and in 1964 
ned professional, 


Akhtar is now official coach of the BLIA 


Classes are run at three centres—Calcutta South 
lub, Saturday Club and Govt, officers’ Club, 
lvedere. Akhtar has about 100 students under 


However, the B.L.T.A. has always expe 
certain basic difficulties in conducting th 
ing scheme in the way it should be don 
first difficulty is that the BLT.A. has n 
court of its own and as such is difficult to 
coaching in a. proper manner. The second s 
BLTA is not financially “strong and as in e 


Sports, you need ple 
coaching. 1 hope. 


` of Sports which has 


PROSPECTS 


prospects. regarding. our 
of tennis in Bengal I am rather disappoin 

The materials we have got to-day are no sh 
the promise they should... Personally 
these boys and girls who are our «hopes 
Bengal should work much harder and ‘co: 
much more. I do not want to mention an 
cular name but I feel enough facilities 


ready been given to our top junior boys i 
state, But the improvements they have show; 
very negligible and certainly they will not 
the void which will be left by Ramana 


g-term coaching, which is to. 
the trainees within the age of eleven and wor 
them. T, as the Chairman of the B.L.T.A, Coachi 
committee, am trying to dea of mine in 
practice in consultation with Akhtar. . 

T am also of opinion that whatever ju 
boys and girls we have got in West Beng: 
also in India should be first trained and 
enough tournament practice in our country. 


‘boys and send 


tournamerits 
Captain and 


«fully and then s 
"abroad and play in v 


mentionin 
juniors a 
B 





personal use, the JAYKAY d 
for you. This elegant, swift, s 
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Power 
—. Housewiring WU. ae 
 & Welding E = SWITCH GEARS —. — 


NOW AVAILABLE 4 | HOUSE SERVICE METERS 
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AN has been trying to modify | 
weather. and rainfall since time. 


immemorial and there are fre- 
quent references in the Vedas 
and in the book ‘The Gulden 
Bough’ by Frazer in which 
various jagnas and magical 
rites have been described for 
aes bringing down rains as well as 
T for stopping rains... 
|. . Sri Dharam Sheel in his paper on. ‘Artificial 
Rainfall’ published in the Central Board of irriga~ 
tion Journal of October, 1947, was the first to give 
quotations from the Vedas end he suggested further 
‘researches and experiments in the light of modern 
Scientific knowledge. This was strongly supported by 
Mr, Kanwar Sain, and the present writer in their 
bmitted for the consideration of the C.B.I. 
and actually a sub-committee was established at 
the Srinagar Session in 1954 for evaluating the pos- 
sibilities of increased rainfall by cloud-seeding. 
Since about 1947, various ~ experiments in 
weather modification have been conducted through- 
out the world by more than 43 nations, These were 
designed to increase precipitation, dessipate clouds, 
: Suppress hail or lightining and to disperse fogs (êg. 
over airports) and the work is being pursued vigor- 
: y. Many of these experiments followed the 
techniques evolved and developed by Dr. irwing 
Langmuir, Vincent J. Schafer, Bernard Vonnegut, 
E. G. Bowen and others. . As early as 1933, Dr. Tor 
Bergeron had propounded his theory that substan- 
tial rainfall could be released from supercooled 
clouds by the introduction of ice-cystals, 

On 13th November, 1946, Dr, Irvin, Langmuir 
and Vincent J, Schafer by dropping crushed dry ice 
(solid carbon dioxide) pellets from a plane flying 
above supercooled clouds over Pittsburg | (U.S.A.) 
created the first man- made snow-storm, Soon after- 
wards Dr. Vonnegut discovered that Silver . iodide 
nuclei are more effective than natural nuclei. and as 
.,.fhése could be dispersed from ground-based gene- 
=i rators; a- new economic technique was evolved, 

In India, Dr. S. K. Banerji conducted’ pioneer- 
ing experiments in 1951 at Jadavpur University, 
using the balloon technique with dry ice, salt silver 
iodide and ice-cold water as seeding nuclei, There- 
aiter the present writer started his rainmakiug ex- 


periments at the Bihar Institute of Hydraulic and - 


. Allied Research and evolved a new techniave for 
seeding of clouds by automatically bursting bal- 


x 


isons, sending up finely-ground common salt as- 


condensation nuclei. Later his technique was suc- 


geasfully demonstrated during the C.B.L & P Session E 


at Colombo in 1956. 
Dr. E. G^ Gótven 
for sys- 
les and 
under- 


y Mountain region. 
In U.S.A., U.S.S.R, Japan, South Africa, Israel, 
pain, Hongkonz, Cuba and many. other 


t techniques have been tried using 


P 


using radars, 
mod 


soñ has convened a similar 
potentialities of Weather m 


The Meteorological Society of J: an 

stituted an ‘Artificial Rainmaking Ci 
Japan’ for carrying out co-ordinated — exp 
and researches at the Hydel Power Statio 3 
Universities and even Taiwan started a R 
lation. Research Institute” in 1952. Red hin 
Started its experiments at the same time an 
still at it. i 

, In India the first symposium on Artificial 
making was held ax Delhi n February, 1933, s 
a result of its recommendations, the Rain and 
Research Unit was first set up at the National 
sical Laboratory under Sri A. K. Roy, and how. 
B. Bh. Ramana Murti, Officer-in-charge is contin: 


ing further investigations, A-3 cm radar has 


installed recently and seeding from planes is h 
carried out over Delhi according to a randor 
programme. The State of Madras is also contin 
seeding experiments from Coimbatore. 
In September, 1961, forty leading meteorolog 
and cloud physicists from 15 different coun’ 
attended the International Cloud Physics C. 
in Australia and this June a Second ^ Interna 
Conference held at Tokyo nas again reviewer 


as well as the public all over the world. 


Ina vast country like India where climati 


rainfall vagaries occur annually in some re 
other in the form of pronounced. droughts 
the time is ripe for co-ordinated efforts to 
studies and researches along the lines of th 


< advanced trends of leading research-workers 


same way as we are trying to minimise ev 


from reservoirs we have to tap the vast r A 
water floating above us in the form of ra 
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ODAY'S youth is unhappy, un- 

certain — and dully rebellious, 

often rebels without a cause. A 

poet of an earlier age could 

write: Bliss was it in that dawn 

. to be alive, But to be young 

was very heaven. An Age of 

Anxiety holds no such promise. 

Doo Mant bs The youth of the race is 

lways a sympto.:, a barometer. Today in some 

rm or other the problem of adolescent maladiust- 

ae everywhere. Indeed, one could think of it 

an extended metaphor of our culture—or lack of 

it. The only societies where this does not exist are 

those fast disappearing small groups which still 

"possess some accepted norms, forms of initiation, 

“what anthropoligists call rites of passage, the pas- 

sage from youth to maturity. In modern, that is 

ie id industrial society there is neither norm 

lor n -As for maturity it is conspicuous by 

ts absence. The whole thing is in a state of settled 

anarchy and vast contradictions, Maladjustment is 

"the price that we must pay so long as conditions re- 
main as they are. 

The young are not the villains of the piece, they 
are its victim, "largely the victims of the inconsis- 
tencies and confusions around them", In the life of 
nearly every adolescent there is a period of storm 
and stress, Now factors combine to make it more 
difficult, prolong it beyond the limit, It is perhaps 


most acute in America, one of. whose unenviable- 


contributions to world culture has been that amal- 
'am of pity and terror called the teenager. But the 
American monopoly has been seriously challenged. 
Listen to two psychologists: “Youth is traditionally 
me of revolt, and in every generation there have 
always been some people whose defiance of autho- 
tity has so far overstepped normal bounds as to 
lead them to unacceptable behaviour, But never be- 
fore, it appears, have so many youngsters chosen ta 
express their rebellion in anti-social terms, » and 
never before, it appears, has juvenile delinquency 
h so widespread. The French have their blousons 
“the Germans their Halbstarken, the Italians 
eir teppesti, the British their Teddy-boys, the 
fricans fsotsis—and so on for virtually every coun- 
y in the worid", (Eastbrooks and Gross, The Future 
the Human Mind, 92.). The whole thing is a lurid 
jmment on what Irving Babbitt used to call a head- 
ss civilization, a “world that has gone wrong on 
principles and allowed itself to be caught in the 
ible naturalistic trap”, . 
"What are you going to do about it? 
Regulations, prohibitive measures, or loud wail- 
not help. Also quick results are out of the 
estion. The malaise has taken years to accumulate, 
a whole society's curse and failure, Older folk 
re involved, and responsible, for this state of 
1an they would like to admit. All that one 
to do is to create conditions that will keep 
: un a 


that involves more than one. One person of the 
type,—the ideal elder brother shall we say: 
contribute more to the success of the scheme. 
number of conferences and symposiums, or Bo: 
Advisers, studded with ex-officio expert 
credentials need looking into. It is not mec 
but psychology that we are up against, psych 
in an age of crisis, s s 
"The problem of youthful waste is endemi 
proof of the reign of unreason in society, But so 
is an abstraction. So is university, a much sr 
unit. Its chief concern being education of the y: 
it ls presumed that it ean or ought to help $ 
the solution of the problem of maladjustment 
delinquency, But exactly how? Today there ds 
feeling that a university should be residential. 
few realise the nature of residence. Staff quar 
and students’ dorms— with nothing in between- 
not make a residential university. More is neede 
shared faith or moral continuity, "The old ideal : 
living with the teacher was, from this point of viet 
utterly sound. but it is too late in the day to rev 
it. . E 
AN IDEAL COMMUNITY : F 
Today few look upon the university as an ii 
community, able and willing to set an examp 
the rest of an erring world, The modern universit 
is hardly a model of good life or even the Hf 
reason. Á factory, as Tagore once described dt 
but a tiny part of society, and does ono : 
whole of life for its province, To saddle it w 
responsibility may well bring it to the- 
point, As a member of a university one is na 
happy to say this. But why harbour another ili 
Especially when one hears, all the time: of 
dents’ in most seats of learning. So, what e 
universities de, except perhaps to discuss th 
blem with due academic sterility and the us 
display of statistics or, in private discussion, w 
that brutal cynicism which is the only safety Y. 
open io the members of the noblest profession? 
problem, it is true, has found its way into 
Schools, the Universities, and is causing headache ti 
the Authorities, but the motivations come ^ mosth 
Írom outside the university, Over these the univ 
sity or the school has and ean have no contro 


Among the factors that explain the de A 
values are: ine disruption of values in modern 1 
and society; the state of politics in the country, pi 
lulating with e@rrupt practices; the fear and. fri 
tration of unemployment; and, finally, the lack: 
standard and checks in the family. (So far as cor 
ditions in India are concerned, the decline’ of - 
jomt family system must be counted as a naj 
factor). As someone has said, we are living i 
society without Elders. : 





ask? The answer is, 

ld me with unconcealed 

of the last. places to 

fo Quit), In India, even 

rentech years of independence, there is no 

relation between the university and the life of 

eople. University staff quarters and laboratories 

ern versions of the Ivory Tower, A Pro- 

is a misfit everywhere outside the classroom. 

i does not feed him literally, he does not 
jety intellectually. 


The appalling waste of youthful energy is full of 
ctive potential. It demands everybody's atten- 
not merely the university's, In spite of the 
al fatuity of orotund Convocation Addresses 
ide an erring society towards paths of virtue 
meaningful behaviour is beyond.the powers and 
ions of the university. It is better to spesk of 
ething that the university is in a position to 
ol, the quantity and quality of teachers and 


"here may be nothing inherently wrong in 
ge numbers, but it is plain that a good deal of 
her education in India is a screaming farce 
cause of indiscriminate admission, This is more so 
the so-called Arts subjects, the refuge of all the 
ak brothers and sisters, At a liberal estimate not 
ore than 25 p.c. of the students who are there 
erve—or even wish—to be there, Given other 
nings or opportunities they would .never have 
me to these crowded classrooms, If my memory 
rves me right, not one of the wives of the Gover- 
rs or Governor-Generals in India was a graduate, 

"n the 


on 


different teaching, the Unwilling must go. 
So we come back to the old point. It may 
id, with strict analytical accuracy, that we are 
wing in our own juice. 
$ But students are only half the show. What 
bout. teachers? It is as well to remember that any 
e who is “academically qualified”-—this means, in 
casés, a dusty doctorate—is not going to be a 
teacher. The fact is today the profession is full 
sople for whom. it is a trade rather than a voca- 
nard Shaw was not far from the truth when 
Those who can do, these who cannot teach. 
im, only less brilliant!) A television or tape- 
‘of what.goes on in most Staff Common 
; would be a revelation, 
t Düd.is to lift and the ‘conflict of gene- 


iversities are tó cure them- 


e following measures, among 


m otf p 
right to. differ. fro e- 
kowtow to pressure from 
utilise the right to lea 
life. are concerned, 


the higher v 
essary, the 


mean ruin not only. 
larger unit of which it 


A PE FOR RAN 


Part I) and published 14. suthoritative papers by 
experts on diferent ‘aspects of cloud seeding. They 
have recently published: another comprehensive | 
‘Report on Water Modification’ in the Journal for | 
March, 1964. The World: Meteorological Organizü- ~ 
tion also has published three comprehensive Techni- : 
val Notes on the Artificial Control of Clouds and: | 
Hydrometeors” giving details of the techniques suc- — 
cessfully employed in different. countries, ae 
When agricultural fields are parched and crack- 
ed due to drought or delayed rains it becomes cét- 
tainly imperative te seed all suitable cumulo-nimbus 
vlouds hovering overhead to produce rains snd thus 
save the crop. On rivers which are not snow-fed, 
reservoirs often dry up on such occasions, and. the 
writer strongly suggests that timely © cloud-seeding 
could economically augment the water resources: b. 
tapping storms which would “otherwise move “on 
without precipitating: ‘over the catchment, Such. 
routine cloud-seéding from. planes ete. would soon ^ 
become regular practice in future. Dee. vom E 
In April 1962, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in à ` 
letter to the writer expressed his considered opinion 
on this subject" EM UR 
E I was à little disappointed to find. that 
all the éfforts in other ^ countries, | notably. in 
Australia and, I think; in the United States, 
not yielded any adequate results. That of c 
` does not mean that we should not continue 
this research work. With regard to the pos 
' ties of rain-making, it would certainly be des. 
able to have this re&éarch done on a ‘wider sea 
Doubtless the Central Board of Irrigati 
Power, as an authoritative body having control ove 
so many research stations:in India, is: the best 
organization for stimulating. and co-ordinating, fur- 
ther studies and researches. The Agricultural “Ri 
search Stations, the State Electricity Boards, Irri 
tion Departments and the Universities. could 
actively help and collaborate in this vital úa 
work affecting 45 crores af, people of our Su 
continent, who have virtually to beg for ‘Food Ships 
«nd subsist on foreign loans, while living in a lam 


all serious research wo 
Stations, Chief Er 
gravity of the iss 

ed to render all 
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He never too early to learn 


Little boys learn early that plants need water to keep them alive 
and growing. This simple fact, once learned, is never forgotten. 


Another lesson you must teach your children now is the regular care of teeth and 
gums, so that in years to come they will thank you for protecting them from tooth 
decay and gum diseases. 


Teach your children today to care for their teeth and gums with Forhan’s Toothpaste. 
Created by a dentist, Forhan’s is the only toothpaste in the world containing 
Dr. Forhan’s special astringents for the gums. Used regularly it ensures sparkling 
white teeth and sound, healthy gums. 


FREE! COLOUR BOOKLET ON “CARE OF THE TEETH AND GUMS” 
For this booklet, available in various languages, send 10 p in stamps (to cover 
postage) to Dept. A | Manners’ Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bag No. 10031, 
Bombay 1: 
Name 


Address 


Please underline language wanted: 
English, Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam or Kanarese. 
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and oa sanctified testicles in Ben- 
the Bengalis all over India; the gay cele- 

sof the Vijaydashmi with the preceding 
days of hilarious life witnessing the drarnatised 
es of the heroic and chivalrous life of. Lord 


coupled with the invocation of the. Great 
blessings resound. all gwelings from the 
jansions to the humblest hamlets, 


nding crops. holds 
“The héroism, 


8 
“the ‘Puranas. enjoin. the 
p of Goddess Durga in this month. 


e worship of the Goddess of Power as an 


iment of the cosmic energy of creation, sus- 
ce and annihilation ean be traced from the 


" antiquity of the Vedie times. We find man- -> 


in all the four Vedas paying obeisance to 
kti Saraswati, But ritualistie worship 
ing to the Tantra system evidently gained 
in the puranic times when several puras 
icularly the Markandeya Paran, the Devi 
wat, the Devi Puran and the Kalika Puran 
ed the inconceivable divine power and abso- 
rowess of the almighty Goddess and codified 
‘to her imthe seven hundred. slokas of the 
aptashati A fillip seems to have been pro- 
the sacrificial worship of the Great Deity 
decline of the ahimsa-motivated atheistic 
ism when animal sacrifice became associated 
“worship of the Goddess in the form of 
and Mahakali A community exposed to 
ent onslaught of the natural and socio- 
teal calamities. threatening her very existence 
turn her mind tu the martial, horror-striking 
l aspect of the goddess who could be 
blood’ for. extending her multiple 
ction to ward off the calamities and 
tuthless and heartless enemies, 


arga Saptashati has been the most favou- 
us. book of the Hindus for many centu- 
described in- the book during the wars 
Goddess. Durga against the enemies of the 
sumes the forms of Mahdkali, Maha- 
an Mahasaraswati for the. annihilation of 
lessings on the devotee 
m the. life of dread 

nbodin 


` lom. 

other whom we meditate 
invoke during the sac- 
Puja? She is the Adya 
Being, the Parashakti 
va, the omnipotence and 
‘onditional Absolute who, 
omes conditioned by the 
tva, Rajas and Tamas. She is 


Shakti- of Goa, the S 
* of. Parabrahma or. ] 
> namic power of. 
her own. acco 
“three attributes of 


: all-pervad'ng* and the primeval cause of all crea- 


She is. thus Jagajanani, the Mother of the 
e. OF the All- i 
dynamic” n 
that has taken. fo: 
the concrete expre 
herself declares in. 
shati “Ekgivaham jaga 
opara” (I am all alone i 
besides me?) -' 


Al lon to the prim phil 


of créa n to th 


of the Shakti he becom 

he Creator; with her preservative £ form he 
becomes Vishnu, the preserver of the Universe; and 
assisted by her annihilative -aspect he becomes 
Rudra, the destroyer. It is this shakti th gives the 
invisible “principle favyakta) a ‘conerete form 
(Vyakta Rupa) and is the seed or the Mother of 
the universe, This fact is revealed by the Sukta of 
Rig Veda “Yam kamaye tantamugram Krinomi tam 
brahmanari tamrisham tam sumedham" (on whom- 
soever I shed my pleasure I make him ugra ôr 
Brahma or Rishi or Sumedha) 


In the Durga Saptashati the omnipotent Divine 
Reality (parashakti) is identified with Mahalakshmi 
from whom appear Mahasaraswati and Mahakali: 
These three entities serve as à causative principle 
of the grestiobe Brahma, Vishnu, Mabesha a 


is vedantic in pne In fact the thre 

are the aspects of the same Supreme Power 

ing to attribute, Mahalakshmi is th 

secular glory and embodies the principle * 

nance and beauty. Mahakali is emblematic of vios 

lence and. fury, of destruction, dread and horror and 

Mahasaraswati is an embodiment of knowl 4 
Mother Durga whom we worship in Navrat 

is eight-armed and assumes a concrete form 

the vital and: fiery energy of all the gods. She is 

the embodiment of all forms of energy that find ex- 

pression through tender or.cruel emotions. She is 

al-benevolence and grace to her dévotees and to 

the virtuous; but she appears in the. amost. violent 

form of martial fury for the destruction. of «the. 

demons, sinners and evil-doers. - Her filial affec 

and love know no bounds. What-gr 

sublime concept. of supreme divinity 

than that of motherh d: 





By U. C CHOPRA 


.. "As long as mountain ranges stand 
And rivers flow upon the earth, 
So long will this Rami 

urpis 


"he openned OB i 
more than two thousand 
ago, for the story of the Ham 
yana is.still perhaps the most 
popülar epic in the Oriental 
— , reperto re, andin various forms 
to th s day found in countries as far apart as 
aand Siam. Different peoples have found diffe- 
at mediums for preserving and perpetuating the 
age that Valmiki meant to convey. Thus, the 
bodians have the story of Ramayana curved in 
ip--sequemnce form on temple walls, the Japanese 
have an ingenious system of puppetry and shadow- 
play based to s large extent on the Ramayana. the 
Balnese and Siamese have dances dealing exclu- 
sively. with episodes from the Ramayana—but for 
sheer popular appeal and mass enlightenment there 
is perhaps nothing to compare with the people of 
th India and their ‘Ram Lila’. 


people every year and so elaborate is He e 
that it can easily be sa'd to be the biggest Na 
Festival of North India, 
This colourful festival comes every year a 
close of the autumnal equ'nox—the day follo 
the new-moon-—-and lasts for full twelve days, 
ing this gala period the entire story of Rama, o: 
trials and tribulations, his adventures and 
adventures, is put up night after night se 
stages that are especially constructed for ^ 
pose each year in every town. On every nig 
ple in each place flock in their hundreds t 
stages to witness the play that as their fore-fa 
had done. 


On the last day of "Ram Lila", the epic c 
of the Ramayana is enacted by the people. ] 
of Kumbha Karna (with a black face), ta 
(with a red face) and Meghañad (his son) ar 
up in a publie square. The community assem 
after a procession of characters dressed as 
Lakshmana and Sta and Hanuman. .Arrow 
aimed at the effigies and they are set ablaze. 
burn weirdly as the sun sets. The fireworks. 
inside explode and present quite a. sight, | 
people wait for the effigies to be completely 
sumed and when they are sure that the ember: 
dead they rush to the place to collect th 


ashes on his: 
all k ads 6 





story of Ramayana tarved in strip. sequence 


form on temple walls. 


ged festivities before the severe. winter sets 
naking all communal celebrations : , 
the general poverty of the people, their enthu- 


e hills prepare for 
ssehra. The most out- 


tions is the emphasis - 


: where publie danc- 
heard p the rural 


pictirresque ofall Dussehra’ danei g 


e in Kulu. In Kulu, while Lord Ra 
esiding God, a great deal of importance 


ached during the celebrations to local gods . 


oddesses which number several hundreds. Al- 

every small group of villages has a God of 

wn who, the local residents feel, gives them 
od weather, protects the crops from “frost, puts 
loar on the apples and saves children and goats 
| being lost. 


On the opening day of the celebrations, the 
gods are carried in decorated  "palkis" and 
en in procession to the fair grounds, Following 
"palki" come other villagers in their colour- 
best costumes and playing devotional music 
large moon-shaped bugles. The procession is 
frequently to enable the villagers to dance 


ing. 
Later, the image of Lord Rama is brought to 
“grounds from. the main temple with great 
p and show and placed in an ornate chariot. 
-chariot is taken slowly round the ground to 
ama's progress as the victor in the battle 
evil forces. Besides dancing and singing. 
ple offer prayers to Lord Rama and the 
| gods collectively. 
n Kulu, the celebrations end with the sacrifice 
uffalo as an offering to Durga. The poorer 
ns of the regions sacrifice goats and sheep. 
acrifice of the buffalo is only practised by the 
or classes bf Kulu. 


IN BENCAL 


In Bengal, Dussehra is also known as Durga 
here the accent is on Duras worship. This 
tained art for every 

Durga have to be 
cepis of idol- 


“gious faiths. 


nd devotion ig ‘unbounded and their celebra- l 


f ripening maize ine 


; his own image; goes the 

has been nowhere more true than in 
Bengal. “The E mception of. Durga as the 
slayer of the demon. “upholder of right over 
evil has been trans don 
protects her ehildrei 
gers. Here we also 
in the descent of Divi 


> earth to straighten the 
complexities. 


ure. common to all reli- 
e Divine Mother des- 
^ peace and prosperity 


" Ady: ar 


“effected a syn hesis 
¿Mother God 


"tradition 0; 


days fro e distent past. 
It is: gald that Goddess ga 
er.busband to stay with her fath 
in “Kailas”, It is a human story with which every 
man and woman in society is familiar—the visit of 


“a daughter staying with her husband is always 


reckoned as the most joyous moment in a house. 
The rituals and ceremonies associated with 
the worship of Goddess Durga as currently in vogue 





(o Ms, highness the maharaja 


do Bengal sre very elaborate and long drawn. The 
v devotees offer. oblation lo pitripurusha (forefathers) 
“on the Mahalaya Day. The Devi Paksha is ushered 
i xt day. On the sixth day of the moon, the 
Goddess Durga i& installed in the mandap 
ds nicely. decorated. For three days. ‘Saptami, 
shlami and “Navami’, the Puja continues amidst 
the din-of drums and songs. the blowing of conch- 
shells and the chanting of mantras. 
. On Dasaral” the deities are taken in  proces- 
n end immersed in a tank, river or sea, After the 
mmerson the crowds come back with a heavy 
Part and assemble in the mandap. After a little 
ceremony ‘Shanti Jal” (water of peace) is sprinkled 
“ever them. Then they Start greeting one another 
and elders blessing the younger. Next morning 
fatailies move in small parties to greet relatives and 
friends. And thus ends this great annual socio- 
religious festival of the Bengalees. 












IN MYSORE 
“The Dussehra celebrations in Mysore are said 
o. have originated over three centuries ago, when 














, an ancestor of the present Maharaja 
re (1578-1617). This prince instituted 
nee of Dussehra, after the venerable 
im. by Shri Ranga- 

use of Vijaya- 


Lud 


pe: 
MAT 





mounted on a richly decorated majestic elephant goes in procession to 
the Bani Mandapa for traditional worship, s 


























A most colourful festival is celebrat 
extensive scale and the ten days of the" 
attract nearly ten lakhs of people from all pa 
Ind'a. us 
On every evening of the Dussehra celebrat 
a Darbar is held in the Manñarajes palace... O 
sance is done to the state elephant and ho 
the state sword, as the symbols of power. 
palace is br'liantly Ht up. Troops parade 1 
of the Darbar Hall wrestling and matches A 
and fireworks are displayed. On the eight 
the festival, the puja for the arms is pe 
the courtyard of the palace. E 

The grandest spectacle of the Dussehr 
val is the Jamboo Savari (the state process! 
the “Vijaya Dasami” day, a sight yet “unr 
The precession signifies the march of cong 
Goddéss Durga over Mahishasura. His High 
Maharaja, mounted on a richiy decorate 
elephant, goes in process on to the Banni 
pam for traditional worship. The Maharaja 
ceded by the drums and bands, officials, bodya 
state coaches and elephants, all gaily decorated 
procession reaches the Banni Mandapam p 
grounds where he performs worship be 
State sword and the Banni Tree, After pe 
the religious. ceremonies the Maharaja pro 












By BHUPENDRA NATH SARKAR 


. N the ancient village of Bagan- 
chra about five miles to the 


; west of Santipur in the dis" + 
trict of Nad'a—on the sacred. 


ng 
empt to bring him: out of the limbo of 
ish his identisy. 


four temples E: D 
t with ornamental terra cota bricks. bore 
tion, which, “freely rendered; says — 
tal, engaged in the worship of Sankara and 
a complacent mind, in his eagerness having 


k-white ‘image of Sankara, gladly. 
empie, shootin its spire ‘into the | 


' of ihe Saka er 


singularly unfortunate at the inscription 


bout the secular positon of Chand. Án ^ 


ism has robbed. the temple cof its 


ree or four theories are advanced about the 
of Chand Ral. The first one is that he was 
on of Maharaja Krishna Chandra Hai of 
gar. The second is that he was the Dewan 
dra Rai of whom Krishna Chandra was 
4n descent, and the third is that he was 
of the twelve Bhuiyas viz, Chand Rai of Sree- 
fourth view is that Chand was the head 
of bandits. Let us examine the views. 
‘at Chandra, the court-poet of Krishna 
mentions in his "Annada-mangal", Chand 
relat on of the Maharaja. Krishna Chandra 
from 1710 A.D. to 1782 A.D. and the poet 
his book eighty-seven ye after the 
e had been built. Chand Rai could not possi- 
€ up to that time and, for the matter of that, 
e of Krishna Chandra. The poet might 
ferred to some other Chand Rai, living near 
rishnagar. A negative proof is that there 
ntion of Chand Rai in. "Kshitisbansabali- 
an. authoritative book which discusses 
importance about. the family of 

| Chandra. 
Qut the second view, we find that Rudra Rai 
2 arman- from Alamgir in 1676 A.D. It is 
band Hal who dedicated his temple in 
Nas a contemporary of Rudra Rai It is 
Bai established a village named 
vhere- Brahm‘ ins. predomin- 


supposed to have passed . by. this route seventeen 
years after the temple had been built Had he 
followed this route, he must have mentioned Chand 
Rai, Dewan | to Rudra Rai to whom he was. ‘paying 

nd.: The ‘natural 


on have sel . 
peace after the dust and 
because of its proximity 


the godd less 


superstition. 
fear of extinction. 


About the end of Chand it is said that he once 
fried to disgrace an ascetic, Thereupon the ascetic 
became angry and brought about Chand’s ruin, But 
we should be careful in giving credence to such 
legends, especially in view of the facts that ascetics 
who were spiritually advanced could not act he 
manner indicated and that a man of Chand’s tei 
perament could not put a sage to shame. A 
noteworthy fact is that the ornamental work 
temple at Baganehra is, to some extent, similar fo 
that at the ieraple (now extinet) at. Rajbari. 


Some, again, have confused Chand fai of 
Baganchra w'th Chand Rai of Rajmahal. Both can- 
not be identical, as the. latter. was a powerful 
Zemindar who lived on plunder and latterly. turned 
out to be a Vaisnava. The former, we should re- 
member, was a Salva. 


It is possibly. a fortuitious concourse of events 
that the goddess Bhubaneswari, bearing the name 
of “Kedar Rai,” is still to be found at the house of 
the Rai Choudhuries at Lakhuria, a village on f 
Bhagirathi in the district of Nadia... The stories 
connected with the advent of the goddess at. the 
place, where she is at present, do not lend. support 
to the supposition that she was : 
by Chand Rai. 





HE Mother Goddess in some 
form or other seems to have 
dominated the thought and 
action of the HOMO SAPIENS 
from time immemorial The 
cult of the Great. Mother in 
varied and colourful images 
and diverse names has its roots 
away in the dim and distant 
. past. 


We find striking similarities in the concept 
and worship of the Great Mother as the Mountain 
Goddess, literally meaning—'PARVATT. and also 
in the cultural finds of the most ancient peoples. 
“There is evidence of it and it dates back to the 

“Historic” times, "This is true of the OLDEST 
civilizations of the Middle East añd the Near East 
as well as of India. One could cast one's look from 
the Mediterranean down to the Persian Gulf and 
the Tidus region and there stand unearthed many 

of gods and goddesses 


Ikshumati, Narmada. and Tapti, Kaveri. d 
vari along with KANYA KUMARIKA, p 
the common Mother «Goddess, the LION- 
‘PARVATI’: 


In all the concepts, She is almost invi 
accompan'ed by or riding on lions and 1 
mountains, caves. and forests. She is fo 
on a lon, or standing majesticalle before 
planting her foot on one of them or reel 
the other. She is also found seated or 
accompanied by two lions in a relie of 150 
a seal discovered at Knossos She is 
standing on. the peak of a mountain a 
lions, Much ‘more significant and — 
monumental discovery of the Sumeria 
lonian Mother Goddess- ISHTAR" at M 
Isin or Isani, who seems to have ruled «th 
vegion of the Tigris and the Euphrate: 
between 3000 B.C. and 2000 BC. but 
much earl'er and later period, “as the 
deity of the royal dignitaries and the: 
alike. : 


TEMPLE OF “ISHTAR 


15 bronze lions, in a majestic posti 
the unearthed temple of ISHTAR’ a 
of the retiring chamber of the virpi 
Goddess, and some others are al the ga 
temple. The concept is so similar to tha: 
Kumari Uma, the UMMA of the ancient 
fame of the pre-dynastic period, Um: 
also ‘mother’ in Sumerian, Assyrian an 
tongues. At Boghas-keui (evidently. ass 
the ancient deity ‘BHAGA’, also of the 
times), the famous capital of the R 
cribed as Hittites in the Bible) a 
‘KSHATRA’s of India EE Re : 
Vedic Age (“KSHAITRA M 
Vd. 1 112. 
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the ancient LION-HEADED GODDESS. 'SEKU- 
NENT is depicted with her son ‘NEFARTIM’ on her 
knees, feeding him from her. breast, so like . the 
“GANESHA-JANANT of the Indic civilization. The 
words 'SEKUNENT' and 'NEFARATIM' may well 
remind one of ‘SUKANTA’ AND 'NAVARATT. 
Among the names of the 'KASSITE' ('Kasya', KAS- 
YAPA’?) regimes of Babylonia are found ‘SU- 
KAMAN’, ‘SUNAMA’, ‘SUMALY’. They are also 
akin to Sanskrit words. 


EGYPTIAN ‘DIGAMBARI’ 


No less significant is the discovery of an an- 
cient MOTHER—Goddess in Egypt of the 19th 
Dynasty in a remarkable sculpture in which a 
beautiful ‘KAMINI’-like figurine with slim waist 
and globular breasts is found standing nude on a 
lion. She seems to be the Mother Goddess ‘ANAT 
(ANANTA” or ‘ANNADA’ ?), a name of Ishtar. On 
one hand She is holding lotus and on the other 
spikes of barley, which look like serpents and have 
something to do with the famous ancient symbol 
of ‘Naga’-NAGINI’, invariably associated with 
‘Hara-Parvati’. 


GODDESS OF FORGOTTEN AGES 


It is remarkable that no pre-historic images or 
paintings or sculptures of the SINHA-VAHINI, 
LION GODDESS, nor any representation of a 
similar deity in seals and inscriptions, pots and 
coins, have yet been found in India. The lands of 
this most ancient Mother Goddess have forgotten 

her long ago along with their great civilizations 
which remained buried in the deserts for several 
thousands of years. Nevertheless, the same forgotten 
- Mother Goddess of the Middle and the Near East 
has established herself firmly in our country fora 
pretty long time, more especially and prominently 
in Bengal Mysore, Kerala and some other parts, as 
the most popular and principal Mother , Goddess. 
She is equally worshipped by the Adivasis of pre~ 
Vedic and post-Vedic India and also by the mixed 
descendants of the pre-Vedic, Vedic and post-Vedic 
: times, who are ra- 
cially miscalled ‘Ar- 
yans’ and more ap- 
propriately. called 
‘HINDUS’, the peo- 
ple as known to the 
then ancient world 
as living beyond 
the Indus, with 
pomp and grand- 
eur, though in di- 
verse and colour- 

ful ways. 
The cultures of 
the so-called non- 
Aryans, Yakshas 
and Siddhas, Gan- 
dharvas and Kin- 
naras, Kaudreya 


Sarpas and Nagas, . 


have left deep im- 
prints on the: pre- 
Vedic and Vedic, 
Hindu and Bud- 
dhist cultures and 
greatly contribut- 
ed to the develop- 
ment of the com- 
mon people of In- 
dia known as the 
‘Hindu’, multi-co- 
loured descendants 
of various racial 
Goddess of Egypt mixtures a nd 
Isis the mother traits. 


This is not the | 


time and place for 


consideration o f 
these aspects of the 
pre-historic India. 
What is remark- 


.able in regard to 


the development of 
the concept of the 
Mother Goddess in 
our country is her 
much elder connec- 
tions with the reli- 


gious practices of 


the pre-Vedic peo- 
ples including es- 
pecially ‘ASURA’s 
and their priests 
and priestesses and 
great architect and 
chief like. ‘TVASH- 
TA’ and his son 
"TRISIRA', .triple- 
headed, with 
whom Indra fought 
so many epic bat- 
tles. 

The recent ex- 
cavations, says Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, 
show. traces.of the 
Indus Valley Civi- 
lization as far south - 
as the -Tapti river 
and gives it a coast 
line of over 800 miles. This ancient Indic cul- 
ture might well have extended further to the 
South with the same or similar regimes. The exis- 
tence of the monumental and colourful statue, 20 
ft. high of the Great ‘MAHISASURA’, accompanied 
by an.exquistely-executed rock-cut figure of a 
huge sitting BULL, 16 ft. high, a master piece of 
sculptor, on the way to the significant ‘CHAMUN- 
DESVARI’ temple on the equally-significant ‘CHA- 
MUNDI’ hill near the ancient city of ‘MAHISUR’, 
also reminds us of the same intimate connection of 
the ASURAs and their Mother Goddess CHA- 
MUNDA, who later developed into the concept of 
‘MAHISA-MARDINI’ DURGA. 

The majestic figure of ‘MAHISASURA’ in a 
priest-like cloak and having a ‘KHADGA’, daggar 
in one hand and a SERPENTINE SCEPTRE like 
‘NAGA-DANDA’, also reminds us of the PRIEST- 
KINGS and Emperors of ancient Assyria. 


GODDESS CHAMUNDA 


A prominent name of the same mountain 
Goddess PARVATI is the aforesaid CHAMUNDA, 
having a curious word formation of non-Sanskrit 
nature, showing her original connection possibly 
with Chandas and Mundas, Chandrasuras and Mun- 
dasuras, Samvaras and Savaras, Sumbhas and 
Nisumbhas, of the same Asura people. Many other 
Hindu Deities also owe their origin to the pre- 
Vedic cultures of a multi-racial in nature. Lakshmi 
and Sarasvati are obviously connected with ‘Yak- 
shi?» and ‘SIRI’ and still remembered as 
‘A-LAKSMI’, the Goddess of evil. 


Durga herself is still enshrined in the un- 
torgettable memory of our common people as 
‘CHANDI’ and ‘MUNDI’ as well as ‘SAVARI’ . and 
‘KIRATI’, thereby showing their evident connec-. 
tions with the Asura heroes Chanda and Munda and 
the 'Savara' and the ‘Kirata’ peoples. From the 
pre-Ved'c and Vedic ages down to the Mahabharat 
war there-has been continuos battles and struggles 


(Continued on page 18) __ 


The Goddess ishtar, 
(Babylonian) 
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THE MOTHER. 
-ortune of the c 


By Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI _ 


NDIA has ever been a land of 
Jreedom---Freedom of Thought, 
as well as of Speech. This 
freedom is, however, not con” 
fined to the ordinary, empirical 
sphere only, but is extended 
‘équally. fully, equally truly, 
equally gloriously to the trans- 
-cendental, spiritual 


itis one of 
ok 4 ; 


“Chandi”, by. common consent the: most 
ing treatise on-the Worship of the Mothe 
God, How: boldly «does it assert in one 
“She, the Fortune of the good, A 
tune of the bad": ete. f 001 
zo 055.77 (Sri Sr 
This, indeed, .is'a most extraord 
tion of God, as ever! found, in th 





 dN8gas and 

and Yogini. 

il “used as an 

DURGA. In the Upanishad age KAU- © 
great queen of Kuvera was later trans- 
he proverbial treasurer of the gods. _ 


the Mahabharat, in the Vanparva, Birat- 
and Bhisma Parva. references are made to a 
BLACK GODDESS OF, DESTRUCTION, a 
the Vindya hills, older than the Hima- 

is. said to have slain the BUFFALO DE- 
asura in an eple battle there, She is 

to be a sister of Krishna, and named as 
“No doubt. Krishna led the then India. 
in the manifold. fratricidal struggles 
the Kshatriyas and Brahmans and other 
peoples, to the path of destruction by a 
SUICIDE: of a nature and scale hardly 

in. history, He must. have also appeared 
Od of destruction. However, this throws a 
ight on the non-Vedic and spre-Vedie con- 
he. ORIGINAL BLACK GODDESS, closely 
also the DARK NIGHT OF THE RATRI 
ho still lives ia the Hindu - concept of 


= worshipped today as Durga and also as 


referred. to 


Guthern India Durga is called ‘AMMA.’ 

her, equivalent to Khatti ‘MA’, -and 

"KOMATI. KANYA KUMARI”. 

ere She is found, originally, as the VIR- 

"HER GODDESS creating out of her and 

wer all beings who are sons and daughters 

n the Rig. Veda in a notable Sukta, X. 72. 

Tihaspati or ‘DAKSHAYANI ADITI, pos- 

sed. to her, describes the birth of crea- 

e from non-existence. in the ages be- 

h of gods, and then personifies the 

ergy im the remarkable words that 
a 


-is only one Y 


DEVI Sukta, „refe Rudr t address 
to VAK Devi, in. the name of "VAGAMVRIN 


^ which shows Her. peculiar characteristics _ 


ing.to the Age in which this was composed. 


Her claim to worship as the FIRST DESER 


of 


> 


E AHAM. | RUDREN 
CHAM-ADITYAIRUTA- VI 


with Budras and Vasus, Adit 
that is, not with one Rudra b 
SI bend the bow 


ünga' an 

) in. is:still in 
mounta "This ds preci 
Mother Goddess which fit 
and turning point of pre-history when the power of 
the Mother was still dominant but waning along 
with the rising power of the Father as the head of- 
the family and the community. 


LION GODDESS OF BABYLONIA 


For the present, I will close this article by 
referring to an extraordinary figurine of ISHTAR, 
belonging to the period of Larsa dynasty that ruled 
the region before Hammu-Rabi in about 2100 B.C. 
She is NUDE, '«DIGAMBART, and possesses a fine 
oval face, thin lips, and globular breasts of NAGINI. 
type and has aequiline nose. What is more remark- 
able is that She obviously looks like NAGINI Devi 
of the later Hindu concept and conspicuously wears 
a SNAKE HEAD DRESS with a deductive and 
charming expression, also holding in her hands. 
significantly, the old symbol of YONI and LINGA, 
but with a NOTABLE DIFFERENCE that She is 
standing upon twe reclining lions | and has also 
BIRD'S. FEET AND WINGS.. Remarkably, two 
owls, the symbol of Lakshmi and Minerva, are 
standing at her side. This very ancient image seems 
to COMBINE the concept of the Indian. Mother 
Goddess in diverse forms and attributes of PAR- 
VATI, DURGA, LAKSHMI, and: KAMARUPA NA- 
GINI, who has been described in the . Tripura- 
Upanishad as “YONI-VIJA-RUPA, » KAMAKALA- 
SWARUPA” and. as “JAGAJJANANI”, the great 
Mother of the world, representing the very source 
of the creative force and impulse. symbolically. 





By Dr. SRIKUMAR BANERJEE 


NIVERSITY education not only 

im India but all over the world 

seems to have been suffering 

from a steady and progression 

devaluation in recent years. 

The devaluation is not only in 

respect of external prestige 

and utility, but in its inner 

: essence and self-estimate as well 

(ot only does the world show stant respect to its 

academicians, but university people themselves do 

10f look so big in their own eyes as they used to do. 

ry have been dwarfed and outdistanced by taller 

in other walks of life and have consequently 

shrunk in self-esteem. That absolute self-confidence 

which. alone ean foster a dedicated life has been un- 

dermined by the trend of evenis and even Brown- 

ing's frammarian would have lectrayed today. Some 

inevitable qualms of doubt about the determination 
of his intellectual interests, 


The subieet of the marked deterioration of uni- 
versity standards is a trite and well-trotted topie of 
discussion by academic authorities and its causes 
have been analysed with a somewhat tedious iter- 
ation. Constructive suggestions as to how to stop 
the rot have however not vet been precisely for- 
mulated. Vague statements about the unsuitability 
of the eourses of study and tests adopted have been 
ihrowmn out rather casually. But no body of experts 
has as yet taken the lead in drawing up curricula 
move in accord with the needs of the new situation 
and devising tests that might be more searching and 
reliable, Only mechanical devices like restricting 
admissions, splitt’ ng up examinations into two or 
more parts, introducing viva voice tests which are 
infinitely “more erratic and whimsical than the 


approach in consonance with the tempe 
of the young people in each area, One m 
from Kerala to Mithila and from Kashmir 
without experiencing any the least touch 
and any vestige of originality in planni 
cution; Every centre of learning is. as un 
railway line that covers a certain. per 
instead of space and at the end of that per 
as inevitably to a predetermined destinati 
Leaving academicians to their pleasa 
of interminable: discussions and no acti 
turn with more profit to enquire into 
which have led to the slump of academ 
modern life, Scholars came to the top 
heyday of the Renaissance in Europe becaus 
were the main channel fhrough which the ne 
menting wine ofa sense of the unlimited pot 
ties of life flowed on into the social conci 
that golden age, classical learning was n 
dusty absorption in theoretical ‘knowle 
provided a quickening message, an invigora 
hilaration to the sober routine of life itse 
at the root of thé most wonderful creati 
in Hterature and the most adventurous. -t 
exploration in practical affairs, It was the 
vasive spirit that dominated the. min 
being at work equally in the drama of Ma 
the University Wits and the sheer. dare-d 
do of Drake and the e rcumnavigators. 
even the manners of the average city-dw 
cluding merchants, gallants and play-8 
to the impact of the new spirit that was ab 


But the reign of. the Renaissance im 
hfe was but short-lived and its supermae 


tion. So scholarship gradually came 
on the. national. mind, excepting what 
: form al i 





¿have failed, the blame ha 
everything else but defec 
e Es tive has been wrested from inte a id-assign- 
p ed to bureaucrats who are all the more serviceable 
“val if they are not troubled with excess of brains. 
T Sometimes in a period of crisis the cry is raised. to 
have a ministry of all talents as the only remedy 
for the ills of the State. Nothing could be more 
scongruous in the context of the present setup, in 
which the driving force, if any, is located in other 
centres than the brain to conceive aright and the 
Cwillepower to execute he planning with dispatch 
and determination, EE 
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the one, and Government ; 
on the other, have supplante 
osition of natural leadership o 


1e practition- 
place -to 


























can the position be said to have improved 
lependence. With independence, politics be- : ; 
e besetting passion and increase of material unprepared and wading desperately beyond his 
the sole goal of the national effort and the depths. Life and he had parted company the 
an has found himself a little out of the moment he had crossed the threshold of the univer- 
If he is not a scientist or a technologist, he sity quadrangle, and the young student, heedless of 
little opportunity of making any signifi" our wellmeant advice, naturally seeks to reinforce 
contribution towards the advancement of the his contact with life by throwing to the four winds 
r. The cultural level takes years of silent, all canons of academic discipline and jumping into 
| work before it can be appreciably raised. the fray at its most riotous and explosive points. 
rer, objective conditions are all too unpro- Perhaps an unerring intuition has taught him what 
Or the success of his efforts. Both to Govern- older and more sophisticated minds are reiuctant 
d to himself he appears to be something of to admit that his future lies in equipping himself 
in the running of the complex administra- for tasting the mixed savour of life through those 
economic machinery that functions today. unconventional escapades. He uses the four years 
ledge of literature or history will hardly of his academic life not for sharpening his brain 
solve the problem of unemployment and which will mow no grass for him but for whetting 
e the rational basis of strikes. Even a stu- his battle-axe with which he hopes to hew his way 
economics or statistics can do little to ex- forward. It is a lurid commentary on our acade- 
mystery of soaring prices and to unravel mic life that its centrifugal force is far stronger 





fled skein of Five Year Plans. His little than its centripetal attraction. 
g seems completely swept away by the rush . . . 
endous forces suddenly released in the coun- This brings us back to our subject proper with 
sense of his own impotence drives him to a bump. The basic malady of higher education is 





ik deeper within his shell rather than to come its maladjustment with life and the only effective 
ihe open and face the multiple challenge of remedy would be to ensure its right relation with 













party system of Government as it has 
j in India has further damped the spirit of 
; by demonstrating how entirely useless; complete isolation from the real. 
in utilising their talents for the service of whole of the unsifted and disorganised miscellary 
ntry. Today the Government stands entirely of life will not admit of being fitted into the acade- 
asis of the voting strength of its supporters, mie pattern. 
re silent and un-questioning the support. entirely in a world of exploded values and ouimod- 
for the Government. So all debating ed systems. The courses must be mappe 
d probing efficiency are virtually concen- : 
rabks of the Opposition, and the Gov- 
so long as they are confident of the 
i riority of their partisans, do not 
| a reas of their policy. to. face in th 
: be supposed. to must not comp. | 

f ie me of tradition 











VERY SOUL 18 

ed to be 
.Shape our own 
doubt, but that do 
clude our receiving help 
outside. Such “qutsid 
quite essential spe 
spiritual life W 

help comes, the highe 
and possibilities of 
are quickened, spiritua 
awakened, growth is 
and man becomes. 
perfect in the end. 
ckening impulse e 

from books. The so 
receive impulse andinsp 


.By RAMANI KU 
DATTA 


RR 


from. another soul a 
nothing else The p 
whose soul such i 
inspiration come is ca 
gure or preceptor, 
person to whose -so 
impulse ds. transmi 
called the shishya or 
The transmission 
spiritual Power is called 
or initiation, The rea 
the one through 
have spiritual descen 
the channel: through 
spiritual current flows 
He is the link whith jo 
to the whole spiritual 4 
The soul from whi 
impulse proceeds must 
the power of transmitt: 
to another, and the 
‘whith the impulse js 1 
mitted must also b 
receive it. The seed 
a living seed, and. th 
must be ready ploughed 
when both these con 
are fulfilled, ; 
growth of spirituality happe: 
The- true feacher sof sp 
lity has te be jer 
wonderful capab 5, £d 
hearer sh.ll be skillful 
worthy—thus says the Ups 
shada, When both th : 
and the aspirant are 
wonderful and extraordin 





Uu end touch of and talk. with the 
tual illumination dawns 
Pe. In this initiation neither ; 
has any previous resolve to ; 
he disciple, nor the disciple any : 
ntion to be initiated, The mo- | 
receptor sees the disciple, he | 
ediate urge to shower his SE 
ane initiates him. In the : 
the preceptor transmits | 
into the disciple 


ies E 
or after going through ‘prescribed à 
ad.: ceremonials utters the sacred 


| andit opened a tol at Naba- 
teaching different branches of 3 
learning. His fame as a pro de 
lar and an efficient teacher 3 
d wide. One day a  Vaish- 
-named Iswar Puri visited 
rya’s place at Santipur The 
is love and devotion charmed. 
body. At that time the saint also j 
badwip, One day Nimai hap | 
meet him on the way and felt 
drawn to his life of renuncia- : 
| dispassion, love, devotion and ; 


| Iswr Puri, m cle to the $38 
^ founded by Sankara- 
-hailed from Kumarhatta or 
the district of 24-Parganas. 
of Shyamsundar Acharya, re 


ed the world and was initiated into san- 


y Madhavendra Puri, whose disciples were 
vaitacharya and Pundarik. Nimai was very 
leased with the sannyasi's love of God, 
and seriptural lore. 'The saint, too, felt 
‘lighted with the loving care and hos- 
Nimai, Sachidevi and Vishnupriya. 


came to Nabadwip to have an ablution 


nges and to- dwell on its bank. With this 
iew he put up at the place of Gopinath 

a, a great devotee, for more than a month. 
his stay at  Nabadwip Iswar Puri 
Krishnaleelamrita', a treatise on Krishna- 
religion of love, and used to read it out to 
Pandit, a friend of Nimai. Puriji heard 
andit's profundity of learning end re- 


he young scholar to revise. his treatise. 


ot: accede to ‘his request. saying | with 


Nimai Pandit opened a tol at Nabadwip for 
teaching different branches of Sariskrit learning. 


debate, name and fame—all these lost their charm 
for Nimai. 


Before his death father Jagannath Mishra 
told Nimai, "My dear son, heed my words. Prove 
yourself worthy of your parents. People will attain 
redemption by your birth. It is my earnest desire 
that you will offer pindas or oblations to your fore- 
fathers at the holy feet of Vishnu at Gaya.” 


Two or three years after Iswar Puri's bhiksha 
at the place of Sachidevi, Nimai in obedience to his 
revered father’s behest visited Gaya to offer, obla- 
tions. Chandrasekhar Acharya and some of ; 
latives and pupils accompanied Nimai -In 
adherence to shastric injunctions Nimai performed 
the necessary rituals and ceremonies —~.tarpan,. 
shradh, ablution, offering of oblations at Gaya. At 
the very sight of the sacred feet of Vishnu in. the 
iemple Nimai fel into a religious ecstasy and. be- 


carne a totally changed man. Iswar Puri w. 


tising tapasya and meditation at Gaya at th: 
Puriji lovingly embraced Nimai, who a 


- Nimai was happy bey 


e see the saint once again th 


own. hands, enter! ned 











Sometime after initiating Nimai, Iswar Puri 

- left Gaya for iribdahan and met phere, Abadhut 
yananda, whom he told to‘séek ‘Kanai’ at Naba- i i 

stead of ‘at Brindaban. On his return 'jour- they found a really God-intoxicated 

ey from Gaya Nimai felt an urge to visit Kumar- MN MM EE 
fa, the sacred birth-place of his guru Iswar Nimai felt in the inmost recess of 

iar Coe pat. describes this august ; by renunciatión alone he could r leem 

Nimai took the holy dust of Kumarhatta. rough. : reaching of: f 

ead, bowed down to the birth-place of his: dh the preaching of the name or 

guru, shed tears of love and devotion and feelingly a venerable Sannyasi named Keshab 

uttered forth nothing but *Iswar Puri. He dug some 


longing to the Dashnami sannayasi s 
earth from that place, wrapped it carefully with his 
outer garment and expressed. himself, "This earth 


Shankaracharya, came from Katowa- 
of my guru Iswar Puri's 'birth-place is my .very of Burdwan for bhiksha at the place o 
life, wealth and soul’, UST l m saint was cordially entertained. Nimai h 
E "E : ; . -taf g petii d EN : 
Nimai returned to Nabadwip a totally chang- t 1 from B haratiji if he had any Tight 
n-—everybody noticed mething new in his | a Sannyasi, Intense dispass'on and sp a 
of living, tastes and demeanour, His mother, ciation urged Nimai to take to the auste 
nd relatives were surprised to see the condi- niyasi One- ni imai E 2 
tion of his mind. Nimai did not like to hear anye t ne h One night Nimai - renounced 
thing except discourses on God. Dry arguments and ` P'unging his mother, wife and the wh: 
debates on scriptures were distasteful to him. He | relatives and friends into the sea of grief 
spent most of his time in worship, -prayer and déred all the way to Kátowa, where he ° 
meditation. He was quite indifferent to ` worldly ` ved ao un eds 
affairs work of teaching at the tol. Association ed into sannyasa by Keshab Bharati 
: | Sri Krishna-Chaitanya, 
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eschewed as poison. He remained 

> mood. in solitude. Tears rolled. 
he name of Hari, He heaved 
hs.of despair.and frustration. 
bearable. pangs of 
s beloved. Krishna. 


Devi apprehended some- 
thing wrong with her dear sor: She 
tried various means of restoring her son 
healthy ‘state of mind and body, 
but in vain. Nimai's ecstasies increased - 
more and more. VishnubPriya ^ looked 
after her lord's care. Relatives and 
well-wishers "ascribed Nimai's. mental 
condition to some disease in the brain. 
Medicines were used with no effect. 
When his. pupils attended their classes 
8t the tol, Nimai told them. plainly, "it 
is beyond my power to teach vou. You 
should go to other teachers." Pressed 
hard by his pupils Nimai would begin 
to teach them texts, but would be , 
entirely lost in spiritual fervour in no 
time. As a result his pupils left the tol 
one by one and the tol ceased to exist. 






































: Nimai’s teacher Gangadas Pandit ` 
persuaded him thus: Nimai, pay heed to 
your profession of teaching. Why are 
you so mad for ‘Krishna’? “Look after 
wordly affairs and discharge your duties 
to the family—by doing this vou will 
achieve virtue, wealth, enjoyment and 
salvation: With. folded hands Nimai 
téplied, “Master, I wish T would look 
after worldly affairs, but my toind is 
out of control some unknown power 
to divert. me perforce." The 























nt and material cause of this 
; and matter. In the first case, He 
rial for. creation of the Universe 
which, however, is inconsistent with 
an. All-pervasive. God); in the 
elf is the material. Thus, in the 
ing all-pervasive, must be able to 
jd world, a pure world, a blissful world; 
He Himself being transformed into 
e world, it must, of necessity, be 
Blissful like Him. ; r 


OF EVIL AND ITS ORDINARY 
SOLUTION 


that every philosophical system in 
the name, has to face this very 
of Evil, viz. why should there be 
sorrows in a world which is “God's 
, in a world which is God's own mani- 


























rdinary solutions all try to exonerate 
ing the whole blame on the Jiva, the 
soul itself. It is said here that the All- 
ure, All-Blissful God has nothing to 
1 these worldly sins and sorrows, which 
ely to the past and present Karmas of 
hemselves. 




















j f case of Sri Sri 
ave to face a much . more difficult 
here the Universal Mother Herself is 


a is not “Alaksmi”, She Herself is so. 
ow can that ever be? The term 
tands for any and everything bad on 
h badness is really logically impossible 
ase of the Jiva. So, how can it ever 
he. Divine Mother Herself? 


ONDERFUL SOLUTION OF 
OSRIS NDI 


d grand and glorious 
mdi- itself consider 
ng line, the quintessence of 
ld Indian Philosophy, Culture and Civili- 


"I alone am in the world, 
Where is a second besides 
Me”? 

(Sri Chandi 10.5.) 

She be the only Reality, 

th must be She, She, 

in e bad, the pure and 
wal: alb are She, She, 









he, none but 
ver there is on 










his great and grand and glo- 
and Brühmande are one, 
ah ds Brah- 


‘Alakemi”, as Misfortune Incarnate-— - 


superstitious ways of life. | 
At the present juncture wh 





University education under an eclipse 
(Continued from page 20) 


liberal financial help will suffice to reanimate an 
organism that is slowly dying of inanition. = 
In the meantime we must lighten up standards 
and impose exacting intellectual. tests to keep 
students on their mettle and to prevent them from 
taking things too easy. 1t is the conviction that 
however poor their quality, grace marks wil! come 
to their rescue and give them an undeserved pull-up 
that has demoralised the entire student population. 
However, we can only be strict to them, if we have 
been unsparing of ourselves. If students have 
no reasonable grievance about the quality of their 
tuition and about the affectionate care taken of their 
welfare by the athorities, their inborn sense of fair 
play will reconcile them. to reasonably balanced 
tests. . * 


Above all, authorities must exert all their moral 
force to prevent violent explosions of student indis- 
cipline. This is a fundamental issue on which there 
ean be ho temporising. A fairly long spell of tact- 
ful handling may be necessary to restore the peace- 
ful and cordial atmosphere in educational institu- 
tions. But failure in their essential objective is 
such a humibating admission of signal defeat that 
it must be overcome at all costs. No university has 








gramme by. providing human t 
brilliant, will at least be willl 
their hearts in the tight pla 









HE seventeenth century is re- 
garded as the first outstanding 
| epoch- of religious poetry in 
g England. The growth of High 














and Puritanism on the other 
gave the religious poetry of the 
period an altogether new depth 


(a) It was after the Reformation, however, 
religious emotion became the subject of genuine 
le expression. - 


- Rich possibilities of religious emotion were ex- 
plored by a close attention to. one's inner life. The 
love of God then “found utterance in prose and 

- "verse, iti music and ritual, in prayer and daily allu- 

«sion and implication. © There was certain tempera- 

ture in the religious life of the time not found per- 

vhaps in the England. of «later times”, (b) 








. This new phase of religious poetry is intensely 
personal in tone and content, and is marked by a 
certain analytic tension that isthe outcome of the 
Christian concept of sin and expiation and Divine 

Pace. passionately. comprehended in the context of 
each individual life. 


John Donne who takes the first place among 
Christian poets of the period became an influence 
in the sphere of religious poetry. Among the four 
devotional. poets, namely, Crashaw, Trasherne, 

and Herbert who came under his influence, 


erbert stands out as the most remarkable 
f his i 





Leligious Poateyof George’ 


lagores ( 
By Prop.K.C. 


- his mind and he analyses it in 


Anglicanism on the one hand | 


. to such poetry is the conviction th 












es 


“school” to which he belongs, bu 
poetry jts peculiar flavour is his ab 
of feeling and the simplicity of his d 
- TWO SIDES 
As Donne in love poetry, šo- do: 
devotional poetry show an analytic 
world draws him in. one direction 
pleasures of the: sense, and his love . 
him in another ; and ultimately itis t 
that triumphs. Even afflictions of. 
God, and the poet finds solace in surre 


Since thou dost love, yet. s 
Cast down, yet help afford 
Sure I will do the like. 
1 will. complain, yet prais 
I will bewail, approve ; = 
And all my sour-sweet day 
1 will lament, and love. - 












Sometimes the rebellious child that 
choose to seek a life of pleasure, for 


he has the freedom to do so: 
My lines and life are free, f 

Loose ds the wind. . 
But God in his loving-kindness saves 
clear call heard in the depths of his 
As I raved and grew more. 

t At every. word, E 
Methought 1: heard one tal 

And I-replied, My L 

















The tension ís over and the chil de 
bosom of the Father. What give 






ce )MPLETE SURRENDER 


al note is to be found in the atti- 

pl e surrender. The poet was consci- 

the fact that his poetry might become a vehi- 
wit, even as Donne had hinted in 
and in his Jordan poems, which L. C. 
epards’as his "literary manifesto’, (d) he 
well to the poetical fashions of the time, 
words and trim invention', and wrote in 


^plainness of style: To him, as Alva- 


she choice was either reli- 
ation: either he said 
e. ‘riddled in sweet 


lt is that in his best poetry,. Herbert's 
inated to a mood of humility and 


A hast.form’d me out of mud, 


deem’d me through thy blood. 


nctifi d me to do good; 
| shimes done heretofore; 
or I confess my heavy score, 
And I will strive to sin no more. 
heart, mouth, hands in me, >s 
With faith, with hope, with charity ; 
That. 1 may runne, | rise, rest with thee. 
(Trinity Sunday) 


E none of the dialectical brilliance of 
Herbert however shown within . his 
n kind of ingenuity in various types 
orms and word-play. In Home, for ins- 
deliberately. transposes- the rhyme-word 
ente an effect : 
rest Lord, pass mot this holy season, 
flesh, and bones-and joynts do pray : 
amy verse, when by the rhyme and reason 
word is ‘Stay’, sayes ever, ‘Come’. — 
adopted in Easter Wings in creating the 
wings by an ingenious arrangements of 
eals, if anything, ‘a certain child-like quali- 
ithe playfulness of an unsophisticated 
o say. In the poem, Paradise, he cuts off 
etters of the rhyme-words to suggest 
e tree: ° " 
less thee, Lord, because I GROW 
mong thy trees, which in a ROW 
hee both fruit and order OW, 


effects as these indicate a fundargental 
een his mind and Donne's and ac- 
er modifications which he made in the 
tyle. As Joan Bennet bas said: ‘He 
inner logical pattern, following as à 
train of argument; he changed the 
into something jess flexible: he 
range of diction and imagery, while 
heir actuality’. £f) 


EARNESTNESS | 
arnestness with which. religious 


the picture of a , bustlin salesm: 

his wares, ‘decking the sense as if it were to sell’, 
until he is advised te ‘save expense’. kind of 
image he always prefers, an oci 
his experience with the dai 

affairs or with ordinary hou 

The last poem of The Te 

final acceptance of love of ‘God, and 
employed is that of the guest and the host. The rela” 
tion is symbolized by a commonplace human situa- 
tion, a travel-worn and shamefaced guest receiving 
hospitality at the hands of a generous host. The 


“theme of thé poem is an argument. which 


the emotional climax in the middle of the P 


I the unkinde, ungratefull? 
` F cannot ‘look on thee. 
And towards the end the. E 
comes the final surrender: 
You must sit down, sayes Love and taste 
my Meat; d : 
So I did sit and eat, 


Commenting on this poem, Joan Be 
marks, ‘A graph might be 
made o nine emotional s i 
plan of the poem in the 
shape of a pyramid; the aA 


. two statements, Love 


bade me welcome; yet all 
my soul drew back and 
So I did sit and eat are 
the bases upon which it 
rests; at the apex is the 
cry of self-disgust’. (g) 


SIMPLICITY 


Coleridge praised the 
‘pure, manly and un- 
affected . diction’ of 
George Herbert. As a 
matter of fact, it is in 
the art of simplicity that 
the unique charm of his . 
poetry lies. His simpli- 
city is the outcome of 
great concentration | and 
constitutes a kind of spi- 
ritual discipline; it is the 
measure of his matu- 
rity as a poet. Obviously 
he owes much to the in- 
fluence of the Bible, and 
L. C. Knights very aptly 
points out that the force 
of his poetry is like that 
of the parables .of the 


N ew Testament. 


Herbert's influence on the ‘devotional poetry 
of England has been acknowledged, among his con- 
temporaries by Vaughan and Crashaw, and among 
later religious poets, “by Hopkins. Outside the 
tian tradition, however, Tagore's devotion 
bears remarkable similarity with Herbert's. 


(Continue on Page 0) 


(c) ‘When we are mov 
Wit, Lord deliv 





HE golden silhouettes against 
2. crimson sky, a mighty 


ancient river, massive columns 


j  sdmdst ruins of what for cen- 
. turies was the centre of the 
. known  world—all this is too 
rez]. dazzling a sight even on the 
Ej seventh day of my stay in 

- eri s Thebes. : 
Stripped of all the symbols of sovereignty and 
( ‘Stands a world, desolate and dumb, and 
nearby stands a colossal statue with ‘the ‘subserip~ 
tion: “We are born to see the sunset of the "world", 


2 s Every morning. over the week I have stood here 
.CWütching the sun-rise. turning the ancient world 
into a blaze of blue and red. Every: evening I have 
seen the sun-set. And beyond the hills is the. City 


of the Dead, and still beyond is: the Sahara. — 


Sprawling wide and forlorn on the banks of the 
River Nile, Thebes is a lost music. It is a world that 
existed fór two thousand years. A flourishing 
civilization it had inherited from Memphis, down- 
Stream on the Nile Delta where now stand the 
Pyramids and Sphinx. The Sphinx ‘still watches 
mankind, unspeaking the knowledge it has stored 
up for 5000 years, 


Her 


itten for all 
shadowy 


of charriot-making 


“branch of the 


already spread ‘across the deserts, -cros 
and made India their home. Centurie 


rulers .of Thebes 


f 








"Of words are carved all across the 
a vast panorama of statues, columns, 
sques, complete with names of 
kings and emperors, princes and men 
d then there are those thousands of 
ries, the dark and formidable temples of the 
d as they have always been. 






















he ancient kings, many of them, have come 
the ages in their mummies. Some of those 
nes who fought, married a hundred times 
, enslaved, enriched themselves and their 
ade possible a civilization to surpass all 
nt before and for centur 






































an beings ? The Great One sitting on the 
d fence is asking that question; may be. He 


~The head of a Sphinx 
disarming tolerance, He will go on asking the 


t the story of the God-Kings of Thebes is 
el) itten Nothing is left out for guess- 
e grocers have. kept. their records, the 

have kept their files, the wine<sellers their 

accounts, the surgeons their notes on aur- 

e priests their scriptures, the slaves their 

e commanders-in-chief their log books, the 

personal diaries. Dancing girls, prin- 
have left their written 

id. felt and thought. A 

ve, wrote, "Master, 





that surround him. 


Pyramids 4 was, at "the time of Thebes, just History. 
The great Gaut ama Buddha was yet to come in the 


caves, 


It was left to Gauta) 
gong across the sky wi 
thing because the writter mony of gome 
ancient wise man is sh to you De not believe 










i nd the secre : e w 

ith incandescent clarity.that the only way 
to survive is the way to "purity". "The purity lay 
in the "noble and happy way of living and dymg in 
the present world”. 

ĮI have to write as I do in order to give a pers- 
pective 1o what a historically sensitive man- would 
possibly wonder at when in Thebes. Watching the 
liveliest triumphs of a torchlight-race which existed 
for 20 centuries and passed the torch to us, 
evil and bad, I have the feeling, that: man 
grown since. Man has noi understood place. 
Neither has man appreciated matters: ena mater) 
















Anyone here would start wondering that we 
have learnt and unlearnt the greatness of Thebes. 
but its follies we have preserved in totality; or else 
how is the cycle of destruction to be completed? 

If nearly 5000 years ago the astronomers of 
the Nile Delta could calculate, which they really 
did, that a year contained 365 days, our progress 
in the measure of Time has so far been only 6 honts. 
I do not have the capacity to think farther. It is too 
much, Only I ean ask myself, what is myth ? What 
is man? Are they the same thing or just an 
illusion ? EE 

The outstanding rulers of all times who ruled 
in Thebes imagined that they had reached the 
highest point where man could intellectually reach. 


- They were perhaps not very wrong, Or were they ? 


But enough of the outlines of a shadow, The 
sun is coming out on the horizon throwing streaks 
of gold across the hills and the Nile: I stand facing 
the statue of world’s first and most dazzling queen, 
Hasthepsut. This is the statue where once Cleopatra 
fell and wept. “Tell me oh my ancestor, tell me 
what is my son's fate ?" Before the mighty sweep- 
ing of Rome her son was transhipped towards India 
and Cleopatra died of her own hand. But does it 
not suggest that the wheel of destiny recoils ? d 

In the half-turned light of glimmering eiii l 
Thebes is now in a glorious chaos. But the man on 
the Nile was then fully a dif 
on cosmic conditions. Like his jabylon 

















: e mer east i 
arms could hold one of them, Every- 
around me is huge and massive and gigantic. 
walls of the super-structure are carved out 
-eaved in with stirringly vigorous scenes of a 
from battle scenes to praying Pharaoh. 


One of these scenes I ean see a king being 
d by twenty-four noblemen in an ornamented 
eharriot, our latest jeep fashion, to review a victo- 
tious army. In another amidst burning incense 
priests are singing hymns to Gods. The Great Hall 
is littered with broken images... «reminding me 
that all images ultimately break giving Way to new 
images añd thus enabling man to think afresh that 
he cannot escape his own achievements, In its own 
time even the greatest of humán achievements lie 
in dust. Man thinks to build anew, forgetting to put 
in the few missing elements of. the images he 
replaces. Perhaps he disbelieves that every age asks 
for its own grammar. 
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. I keep walking amidst an awesome mystery. 
On the western side of the Nile is the Temple of 
Ammon, the reigning deity of Pharaohic Egypt. The 
Temple keeps the memory of History's first 
"Empress, and it is the loveliést of all architecture 

"human eye has seen, When it was built nothing 
«Mike it existed before; even in ruins it lies majesti- 
.ealiv enchanting. 


2 7522 The Temple is really a sanctuary. In the 
“ farthest end of it is hewn in the rocks a mortuary, 
An avenue flanked with tam-headed sphinxes lines 
up what was once a great entrance. The road leads 

to the sacred river. 





It is all but ruined now, but the grandeur is not 
faded. The immediate background is salmon flakes 
of mountains. The foreground has a triple vista of 
sunsgrasped  roofless columns bathing in an 
unearthly radiance. ` 

Here was fulfilled the dream of history's first 
lady. This is no foggy legend. No authentic facts are 
lacking. Legend has no concern with facts. Here is 
no “all happened once upon a time long ago". It 
seems everything here is everlasting, But is it 
reality ?,Reality ought not to die The sun is not 
dead, ; 

uL am standing before a womans statue. Her 

breast naked. The curves in her granite body are 
so chiselled as to be, believe it or not, rippling soft. 
in flesh and blood she was very clever, stunningly 
beautiful and healthy. This was the Queen. The 
records of her time have said so much and much 
More about her. 


The seulptor of this museum-lady is Ineni. The 
name is well-preserved. The artist was her adviser 
also. So was he to her father, the God-king before 
her, Thothmes I. 

She had ruled.her world for 22 years, dying 
young at the age of forty-two. Much of the splen- 
dour.of Karnak belongs to her time. The supreme 
question mark is always here, It is written in the 
books Queen Hasthepsut had asked sculptor Ineni. 
“Who am I?” 


Unlike her father she never went to war. That 
ig one more reason why Karnak is enchanting to me. 
h s 


. AM robbed, 


Asis l ie foot of Queen 
elegant statue I can only read in sul 
she wrote after building the dazzling 
am I. = 

As.the afternoon shadows lengthen 
blows over my face, There lies the | 























Watching the skyline a’ flame se 
running over -my body, a flame of th 
and I can as if inca soft golden limellg 
Hasthepsut driving past in her lotus-line 
only shaven-headed priests following het 
Temple. I can feel the night. astir, the. 
ing on the queen's olive: -coloured silky 
was the first woman in histofy. : 


Tremendous is the silence here 
makes the dead stone talkative. Th 
stones always speak if one is in a ir 
to them, They: speak in so many voie 
dimmed: distant past if I i. recons 
arguments and counter arguments they 
sure, be something like thi ut c 


Weaker men must submit te 


























































That is nature. Bigger. 


smaller nations, econom 


The. arguments wen 
King was not long in co 


brother unto. the ot 
; exploited. et there: 


all men. eq 
is Ikhnaton. 


Slowly the sun is setting, throw: 
gold over the motionless. ruins of 
macbre funerary. temple of God-Kin 
in a way King Farouk's ancient protot 


Rameses II ‘riled for .sixty-three 
brought an endless steam of slaves. 
the known world, and married “hundri 
women”. It is written in the stones | 
kept luscious concúbines from China 
pia. Libya, Syria, Crete and slept with 
fancied for, dying at the ripe old : 
when he had succeeded, destroying Q 
sut’s temples of Aton. 

Sea, Th 











ional fervour, the: same Mese for ihe 
context of an intimate personal rela- 
Herbert thinks of himself in terms of 








7ead, and. sigh, and wish I were a tree,— 
For sure then I showld grow 


(Affliction) 
1 of himself as a ra 














































(Gitanjali: E ) bert cul 
9t wit-wri George Herbert cul- 
ting tivated the art of 


simplicity.. and his 
_ verses. acquire. their 
^ charm and meaning 
from his ‘tone of 
absolute sincerity, 
Tagore's poetry sug- 


. and. temper of mind 
when he says: 


off 
der 


“mar our union; 
they would come 
between thee 
and Tei 
their  jingling 
woulid drown 
“thy whispers. 
{Gitanjali : 7) 


Both Tagore and 
Herbert pattern their 
“religious emotion on 
much the. same lines 
when they speak of 
God as Lord and 
Lover Herberts 
prayer is: . 
hme, my God and King, 
things thee to see 
nd what I do in anything 


(The Fliir) 
od a parallel. Tagore's 
here be records his. ‘prayer toa: 
my prayer to thee, my Lord— 
trike, strike at. the root of penury in 






| ( Continued from page 26) 


gests the .same. tone. 


| My song has put 
m adorn- 


the moments of ecstasy their verses strike the same 
noted of. exultant joy. In A True Hymn. Herbert 
gives expression to a feeling of rapture that men of 
religious: sensibility are known to have experienced 
in certain moments of their life: 

My Joy, my Life; my Crown! = 

My heart was moaning all day, 

Somewhat it fain would say, — 

And still it runneth mutt’ . 

With only this, my Joy. 

my ‘Crown! 

In the presence of his Lord Tagore t 
a paean of rapture 

Light, my Light, the world-filling Light, 

the eye- kissing. light, heart-sweetening 









dig 
j Ah, the light dances, my darling, at 
i the centre 
of my life; the light strikes, my darling, 
the chords of my love; the sky opens, 
the wind 
runs, wild, laughter passes over the earth. 
(Gitanjali: 57) 


These two poets, the one Christian ' andthe 
other a Hindu mono-theist, speak in much the same 
accents while giving expression to their . religious 
moods and spiritual experiences, and to them, as to 
all who believe in the love and mercy. of. God, 
death has no terror. To. Herbert, death once ‘an 
uncooth and. hideous. thin’ before Christ was born 
to redeem mankind, has since lost all terro LÀ 
appears as a welcome sight: > 

But sinee our Saviours death 






some bloud into thy face; Le 
Thou art grown fair and full of prae 
Much in.request, much sought zm as $ good 
Death). - 


Tagore regards death as ‘the last fulfilment of 
life’ (Gitanjali: 91) and is ready to welcome it even 
as Herbert does: 

Day er dat day have I kept watch for 
thee; 

thee have I borne the joys and pangs of life. 

All that I am, that I have, that I hope 

and ali my love have ever flowed towards 
thee in 

depth of secrecy. One final glance" 
from thine 

eyes and all my life will be ever thine own, 


( Gitanjali: 91) 


W. B. Yeats regarded the Gitanjali poems. ot 
Tagore as “the work of a supreme culture* and com- 
mented that ‘they appear as much the growth of 
the common soil as the grass and the- rushes’ 
outcome of a tradition where poetry and ri 
are the same thing. (h) In Tagore, there met 
streams of sensibility, one Indian, t the 
The native infiuence came from th 
gal who cultivate a kind of erot 
their relation te God; and what 
these religious mystics was rei 
speech-rhythm of the Biblical 
has been a wonderful p tic expres 























yearni gs for me Infin 


By ANNADA SANKAR RAY 


= HAT can we still expect from is foreign to the ‘normal human being u 
ux Europe and America ? by false nofions and false pride, 
“Ever since the Renaissance "Thinking in terms of country and 
the Western countries have is comparatively . 
been the torch-bearers of hu- recent in bus” 
man knowledge and enterprise. nian history.” 
Knowledge is power. They Harping on 
have. acquired unprecedented tional differen- 
TW UM". power over nature. Now they ces and shutt- 
are exploring outer space and preparing to land on ing one's eyes < 
the moon. A conquest of this kind fills all mankind to common fea- 
with pride. Tt is a human conquest rather than an tures have gone. 
American or Russian orie. too far One. 
] . : half of mankind 4 
In a sense all discoveries and inventions are SR 
human conquests, Al creative works of outstanding 
ance are human conquests. too. Such  con- 
guests have been y i 
made in Europe for weapons: on 
all mankind by Leo- ota sides it is 
nardo da . Vinci. nothing less. 
Shakespeare, Cer- than race sui 


vantes, Mozart. Spi- cide. If there - 
noza, Goethe, Tols- are any survi ors they wi 


ferences. It cannot be that all differences 
toy and the many P enai a eren 
others Whose works blotted out. World peace depends on 
have. made. them we begin to think in terms of the pune t 
anaE To dal babit. Travelling recently by an internatio: 
. To claim plane I had my dinner in Caleutta and br 
them exclusively Munich. What was more memorable wa 
for any one nation rise ^ thd Alps | 
; T n age we are living in. neithe 
would ee Pe alism nor continentalism makes any 
row-minded. To these are phases through which we all h 
put them aside in the course of our evolution, N ional 
As alien would ter than tribalism, class or caste-is 
b e fanatical. or sectarianism. In 1 
Did. not Christ which must be taken 
suffer for. all 


is dreadft 





: democratic constitu- 
t its very inception. We want not to perpe- 
communal divisions but to forget them and 
ers to forget them in publie life. Our object 
oot out.social injustice within the frame- 
f a secular democracy. Econontically we are 
menting with a publie sector married to a 
ector. It is too early to say whether the 
ge wil suceed or break up. If it fails there 
kelihood of our being confronted by either 
or Communism, Both ‘these international 
very active beneath the surface of our 
Social democrats. have to reckon with 
m. Nehru was fully alive to his responsibility. 
cessors appear to be also. ; 
ndhi was more than a. nationalist leader 
had the foresight to realise that free India 
id have to reckon with totalitarian forces some 
knew that they can only be defeated. by more 
fundamental social change. Vinoba Bhave 
iherited Gandhi's mótal authority. as- Nehru 
ed his political leadership. Today Vinoba is 
; n. effort to inaugurate this new social 
andhians call it Sarvodaya. For. fifteen 
inoba has walked from one end of the coun- 
the other, collecting land for landless. Whole 
‘ve been donated to him so that he may 
ruct their economy and their society on a 
nd more equitable basis, With this decentra- 
of the economy goes decentralisation of 
. Vinoba insists on non-violence and manual 
. He also advocates the voluntary renuncia” 
f private ownership of land. According to 
and should be held in trust for all by the 
+ as a whole rather than owned by a 
srson, The results so far obtained are re- 
le but it ig still too early to say whether 
luntary principle will lead to substantial so- 
hange or not. 
being the general background in India to- 
£ can we still expect from Europe and 
If human progress follows only one line 
pment then they are still ahead of us. But 
? Can men not advance on more than one 
1f they can India should be left free to make 
own way forward as best she can. I would not 
rsonally, for my country to imitate either 
“or Europe or even’ the old India-of-the 
den-Age. I want it to be something different 
il these, as good as they are, yet unique in 













































































Buddha 


time and place. Such an India «would be neither 
Eastern nor Western. It would be (modern and 
human, attached to all modern countries by strong 
bonds of mutual understanding. It would have; 
certainly, deep affinities with the. West. Such an 
India would always be ready and eager for friend- 
ly co-operation. Co-operation may be necessary to 
her development and she may go out of her way to 
seek it, but it will be a mistake to think that she will 
barter away her soul.. I deplore the get-rich-quick 
mentality that has come to us with Independence. I 
would rather go slow, eonsider every step, retrace 
false steps before it is too late and advance again 
thoughtfully. . . 
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ALL THIS AND HEAVEN TOO - 


(Continued from page 29) 





“being washed by steelblue rays of a setting sun and 


beyond is a fearful desert where no grass grows. 
Lying on the ground are the remains of a statue 
whose ear is 1.05 meters long, the forefinger is 1 
meter, the total weight of the “colossus of colossi" 
is estimated to be óne million kilogrammes, that is 
nearly one thousand tons! 

The sun has set. The silence is paralysing. 

Over there is Ramases IL lying in dusted glory. 
He in his time had hammered out in blind fury 
every trace of God-King Ikhnaton, the man who 
seemed to have given voice to Voltaire: "Which 
is better, a monarchy or a republic ? What diffe- 
rence does it make to.a poor man whether he is 
devoured by a lion or by a hundred rats ?" 

.To the foolish and wicked world, to the great 
and small globe, Ikhnaton bad- preached: Ahimsa. 
Preaching that he met the same fate as that of 
Gandhi. He is also the first man to utter and prac- 
tice Satyam, Shivam, Sundaram. History's first poet 
was also he: everything under the. Sun is:for the 
sake of man. Why then most men- are allowed to 
be exploited by a greedy few ? m eee 

Whatever is left his statues, he looks e ly 
like the poet in Rabindranath's Puraskar; giving 
and not possessively wanting. Uu 4 : 
And he was murdered for being 
Not only he believed in l 
man but he tried to arouse hum 
effect: not only he tried to pass 
men to a world with ñ 
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By PRAVASJIBAN CHAUDHURY 


és 


— i cmo 


itor's Note: This is a strange and re- | 
ig document, A confession of faith, it | 


reveals. a seuüsitiveness and yéarning after | 
mystic experience characteristic of the poet. i 
| Poysicist by training, philosopher by choice, at | 
| heart Dr. Chaudhury remained a seeker, a 
playboy of the Infinite. He had made his mark, | 
y in life, among scholars of aesthetics and | 

| Philosophy. The supplement, “The Aesthetic | 
Attitude in Indian Aesthetics” brought out by | 
; the Journal of Aesthetics and Art. Criticism | 
| (Fall 1985) is a distinction with hardly a paral- | 
| lel in that journals history. But gifted with | 
j imagihation, vitality and an abounding curio- | 
|.Sity he was—as this spiritual diary found | 
| among his papers will prove—more than an : 
, academician, Basically the record of a dream | 
| Journey or allegory, it is hot to-be treated as an | 
apology or argument, even if now and then it ! 
is packed with subtle dialectics and specula- | 
tions as in the encounter with the holy men in | 
the temple courtyard. A rich catholic mind, | 
awn to every wind of doctrine. and storing | 
lom.from various sources, nothing distin- f 
hes In Quest so much as its passion and | 

os, tinged by Baul, Sehajiva, Zen and | 
indrean strains. The journey he writes about | 
‘which every man has to undertake one | 
oy the other, every one in one’s own way, | 


aif one goes far, even t 


< T last one day. 
on the Open Road. 
Adam, purono am 
left behind. Within. 
agony of another s 
time it went on 
Get away, get away. 
|. familiar world af 
— to) World that is tied. to 
senses, these stale thoughts and emotions. 
now you know almost as well as the palm of 
hand. The desires, fears; hatreds, the knot o 
science and philosophy, break away and mo 
of these. It is these that have made you whi 
‘are, made as well as unmade. What you ar 
ing for, you did not find in the present sen 
things. So why tarry? Now go and find a new wor 
a new self, 


When a man thus runs away from .hkns 
sets up a civil war within the soul. But, after al 
man can run away from himself. Before th 
conscience he is both judge aud accused 
within the breast of the accused comes the p: 
tory call: Go away, please go away. To whor 
these words addressed? To none but himself. 
such admonition an inner voice responds: 
go. 

, Let me, then, stand apart from this litt 
of:miind and see if I cannot find a news 
new dawn, some new truth. Between the C 
has defined itself within my hearts recess 
world outside I have failed to find any cor 






















































agony comes the cry: — 
_O lord. a new birth, from me upto Thee ..... 


ú 


In all the three worlds no one will know, 
O pilgrim, 
Where I am set for, for which land. 
d yet that—I which ‘has made this—l a 
ess wanderer, it is quite vague, like vapour. 
€, it wants to smash the doors and windows 
old self and move away, somewhere else, As 
nly faint traces of the old self survive. It is 
the old body slipped away and I have stepped 
rom the ancient briek-and-wood house ol 
eaving my favourite jamboline tree behind. 
diy shade! In the dewy light its fresh leaves 
|, while one or two sparrows twittered in 
ort to rouse the slumbering. morn. A long day 
bout to sweep across: the fond, old universe-- 
would not be there to see it. Farewell, my 
hed ever«busy fool, my world! T am off to 
world where. one day, I hope, a new light 
trike and dazzle these eyes. Someone, I feel, 
it out his Call to me. I seem to hear it in this 
«itself, here and now. The sun- and the moon 
ihe doors of another realm, where too there 
mango, the jamboline, simool, sal and. piyal 
«and their shadows spread and wander in the 
ds. But they speak a different language and ali 
jdooks Hke a dream. It was as if the whole thing 
l-in tune with my desire—a Land of Hearts 
ire. My feet move towards that couniry-—where 
ything, every form, touch, smell, feeling is as 
e--with this difference that they come in. res- 
¿to what I wish--emerge out of my sense of 
t and, again, dissolve into it. What of a coun- 
is this where the sun and the moon rise because 
me, where with a flash of wild laughter, the 
ining sears and slits the heart of darkness only 
ase me. only for my joy in it? More:than that. 
as if to please myself that I paint and erase 
ese picture frames, these many worlds. It is a 
age country and I am out to solve the mystery. 
ewell, my long-loved world, my shadowy groves 
amboline, the fluttering mango leaves, sirish and 
fa; the daily chore, the many shapes and sounds, 
love and sympathy, desire and hatred, anger 
i irritation weaving the endless nights and days! 
leaving you behind not for the sake of” any 
country of this world but for a different world 
ther. It is a love that my dreams have fed. 
o knows it may be a dangerous illusion. Even 
I have to find out whether it is true or false. T 
not know who it is that is leading me away from 
familiar. shoreline to the borders of the 
n. Yet go I must. As the poet has said: 
< F do not know, I have no idea. 
‘Only hola His hands— . 
and move on. Charaiveti, 


u 
The winds shall carry: us from one island 









returns 
m. 


In the room. He comes and goes, a 

Do I have to look for Him on the highways? 

To the sceptic what shall I say? Well, this 

journey is an outward symbol of what is going on 

within me. It is like the ochre rcbe that the sannyasi, 

the ‘ascetic, wears, When a sea-change goes on 

within the individual psyche, there is need for some 

outward symbol'or suggestion. The symbol keeps 

the mind alert so that it does not flop or flutter, get 
lost in the world ány more. 


Before my eyes new fields, trees, rivers, lande- 
ing places sweep by-—as from either side of the. 
railway carraige new forms of nature rush by. itis. 
the same old nature, but in a new garb, a new ges-- 
ture. In a new land the sun wil go down the west. 
in the evening stars shall rise, maybe in the mid- 
night hours, across the. slopes of the mountain, the. 
yellow moon wil come. up.as of old. This is how, 
the mind tells me, you must renew your. world as, 
something deeper, more revolutionary, new. Te 
welcome the new one must re-new oneself. 

Life is but a tryst, a resurrection, of image 
after image: the mountain against an unfamlilar 
landscape; a twisted palm tree by the side of the 
rivulet; on banks of sand faint footprints of the 
crane, Children of an unknown land, their eyes 
bright with laughter and curiosity, I shall make 
friends with. them by a gift of flowers whose-name- 
I-don't-know. All the while the song echoes: 

Wanted another world, another life. 


After I have earned that.other kingdom, that 
life, I shall once again. come back. To my old little 
corner. And sit, as of old, at leisure.in the shades 
of the jamboline tree or by the side of the flowering . 
red or the blue and pink star flowers winking. in 
the grass. Do not call me back, rather say—Go, 
obey the call of the Beyond that has come to: you. 
The melody—like the shepherd's pipe that turns 
the heart so wild and nostalgic—that sings in your 
heart, follow that. Him whom you seek—He who 
had called you even earlier—-is causing this agony 
in the heart, the sweet.sorrow. But the One you are 
seeking is within you and knows you as His very 
self. Know Him. That is, know yourself. It is the 
same. When you come back you will find that the 
object of your new love has been here all the time. 
waiting, waiting—fór you. For its sake: 

Leave the hoardings of the coastland end. 


* 


do not look back. 
QT IV. . E 

So I went, leaving al] else behind, takin 
ing with me. At one time I had thought of carrying .- 
one or two books: zt deast an Upanishad, Shankar's - 
Crest Jewel of Discrimination. Conf 
Augustine. If nothing else, Rabindranat 
of songs. The Person I have been seeking He mu 
be, I thought, like what these books say. That which 
I wil get in the end, can it be far different from 
what these early seekers, the pioneers had received? 
Finally, I did not, however, take any books with 













on “this ‘path you have to be on your. Own | 
the wings of an ultimate daring they had 
ions, then, to the: Masters. whose inspir» familiar landmarks behind, So must you. 
ke Hi roused in me. this desire to. know | than all thei: words is as spirit of their Lo 
Call—the history of the Path Perilous! T. 
journey's them the basic lesson; learn to exceed you 
E those deeper, limits. Then you will know 
er experience, which part of mankind's awarness ànd its receptacle, the ultra- 
; enl; arged existence. They have done this in a varie- 


ment, And this is precisely wh here has been so 
mugh confusion and controversy about their state- 
. t dS- no doubt 
supra-se SUD, "beyond: all formulas and .formula- 
i speaking of it one cannot help speaking 

of onesel Language ista human tool serving human 
nis world: of ours, this market place of 

d spending, where 2--2 always equals 4. 

News from the Other World has to be written 

ript and its laws. No wonder. the whole 


like a oos tale. The records get mixed. "up with 
our worldly habits and dispositions, "our normal 


Whatever comes nea 


n ever 
want te be atone with 
things. My mind 
heart have become 
roughfare ^ for œ 
thought and exa 
“There is no rigid v 
exelusiveness, all 
“Y neither call ho 
anyone or anythin 
The waves  splasi 
seem to iloat on 
ssing wind, look 
changing hue of fh 
the. forest, th 


whine al the kie an 


contours, E maka 
“simple” and. tran 
and, in the, mirror 
SOUL sach passing 
picture is reflected 
in tossing. turbid w: 
Bow "many "impress 
are. blurreli Yet 
within is the pool e 

o Bü--vibrating to th 

mur of-a tree’. awa 
the wind (and ih 
unheard ory of ihe 
tary mountain, Po 

¿(dose my selfe e 
Only, by such a l 








ne attitude € or 
phy di ps We are con- 
jf only a part of this. At the same time, since 
Us, we work out a serviceable sketch of 
sonalized philosophy. But such pragmatism 
or distorts the deeper truth of our life and 
. We deal with the world only in so far as 
hes the senses or surface of our practical 
ce. We have a large number of popular but 
eous- ideas-—ideas of national, religious, ethi- 
nd other differences, "narrow domestic walls" 
€ the world into warring” camps. These 
Y be.said to be product of experience. On 
rary, they colour or determine our ex- 
nce; It is because of their rigidity and resis- 
: e-lose the total view and whirl in a round of 
ess. The point is, the. more. we are 

ship with the world 
us he more we stabilize our hold ón certam 
principles of life, To earn these enduring 
incipl “we have fo rise above petty, private 
5, get rid of prejudices, big and small. 
lenesses that. dog us may be unavoidable, 
‘erm necessary, for the average person, le 
3 el, content to live out his days 
utto one who is looking for 
les these appear as but parasites 
prooted, so that the field may be 
"under the open sky. Maybe, in 
| the seed will fall the rains come 
y a tal deodar tree rise high 
q oat self. the secret that lay at the 
nt o birth, even in the seed-state.-Q mind, 
like à tree! But this is not a tree that mortal eyes 
"behold. Hence when one has to speak of these 
gs—niysteries——one has to speak indirectly, 
liquely, ‘through hints and suggestions. symbols 
parables. One has tó speak of that world in 
s of this. The map of the new country of the 
d has to be drawn in lines and colours of that 
ich one has left behind and known to be almost 
rue. Such is the paradox of communication. This 
vhat they have done, the holy men. saints, yogis, 


















ts have said nothing. Yet through a profound 
lence. they:too have tried to express something of 
inexpressible mystery, 


VI 


A know not what I shall see or know 
“Or the delight of the new light within my 
being. . 


ations, emotions and forms, I set out on the 
y, with no idea of what was to be gained : 

how. The beaten tracks I had left behind me 
did 1 make any effort to reach any place of pil- 
e. The lonely thought that sustained me was 
omething would turh up. From nowhere. I 
only to hold on, to keep moving. Alert and 













arth and home and put me on the Open 
uid one day reves] Himself and come 
For the time being I have only to 
rve. In my present state this is 
t- that. 1 must cut myself 
onward. That 





ahatinas-—poets, all of them. Those who were not. 


. Turning myself into a receiving - set for all 


I. knew that He who had dragged me out 







two voices-or two selves within him. In fact. the 
iwo--the awakener and the awakened -— are not. 
separate. For he who is awakening will, on awaken- 
ing, think ‘I was but asleep’. Had the two been ab 
together disparate there would have been no possi- - 
bility of a contact or awakening, This would have 
been equally impossible had they been entirely one 
and. the same, Thes applies to the cause-effect 
syndrome. The effect follows cause, yet the two are 
not one, The perfume that the deer madly... runs 
after is its own-of which it is not aware; Had the 
deer known this—or not known this at all—there 
could have been no seeking on its part. He or That 
which has turned me a homeless wanderer, that's 
me too. Only I do not know. him He seems... a 
stranger, so far away. At times the whole thing looks 
dangerously like a mirage, maya or illusion. 

Enchanted, like the musk-deer, with my 

own perfume 
I roam across the forest, . . 
From within my own breast the desires 
reflect like mirage, 


Even Shankata in his Vedanta. exegesis said 
much the same thing. Had Brahman been. totally 
Unknown the question of sadhana, or spiritual dis- 
cipline, or Vedic studies, would not arise; had He 
been totally comprehensible then also there would 
be no meaning in a search at all In fact, He. is 
known, but imperfectly. All our Vedas, Vedantas 







































































“and the agony of seeking arise from this duality 


and the desire to know Him fully as He is in His 
true nature. Incredible, but true, E 


Vit EN 


When was it that I set out with your song 
on my lips? 
Surely not! today, not today! 


If what is to manifest lies within me,- my 
search has a longer date. Maybe it is dateless, from 
eternity—ever since T became. aware of my self. 
Now it is perhaps a little more well-defined. But I 
have a haunch that from the very begining I had a 
hope or idea—very different from ail other hopes 
and ideas, desires and expectations... . itis always 
there no matter what. one has gained or lost in the 
act of living. All that consciousness: has made ‘real 
to me as wellas that which has escaped me, beyond | 
both there. lies Something-More. This also 1 must 
have. It is as if whatever has come my © way has 
come from There, just as whatever Ihave missed . 
has gone back to that same Source. A vague, supra- 
sensuous feeling of.this kind I had. even b 
from my early days. As far as memory can take me 
back. At times it seems that through al my ex- 
perience, across the vista of many lives, from the 
first awakening of consciousness, long before I had 
received this human form, I had been in tune with 
That, my infinite Self. When. the morning light 
strikes the trees it wakes in me. an obscure con- 
sciousness, a happy and familiar stir. Without an 
incipient idea. or experience how can. one know 
what one has cee ? Bound, "what you 



















gone without it, 2 
The feeling that. 
ut sol thing 5 


rid our awareness 
ruth and falsehood 
= vhich is, how ean one 
itis not a fiction? In that case one 
ine that its reality could be an illusion. 
what is rea] could also be its opposite, Had 
n not possible the difference in the concept 
untruth would cease to be, Thus we find 
ünd the awareness of án objectis an emo- 
cling or attitude of its.self-form or arche- 
‘Once you know that this flower is not, you 
o know that it is-not. How can a flower exist as 
well as non-exist, at the same time? The answer to 
.fhat lies in the mystery of its essential form, in 
. which though the flower does not exist in its pre- 
sent form yet has not lost its essential being. If we 
. look upon this world of external ormi&.as real this 
essential condition of Being may as well he called 
the Void or Non-Being, shunya. Otherwise this con- 
| diti namelessness and formlessness has to be 
ue being or consciousness substance. ‘The 
ka school of Buddhists. and later, in- 
y them, the sages of China and Japan, the 
Zen Masters, have called this Essential Ground as 
Non-Being. They declare the manifestation of Being 
out-of Non-Being, all things arising out of the 
Primal Void. What is the flower? You ask. The 
flower. is both that which it is and that which it is 
 not-—Void is its true form, swarupa, "Walking I do 
“not take a single step, eating I do not take a mouth- 
derstand that! With the help of such para- 
the sages have tried to shock and startle our 
“tradition-bound minds and lead them towards the 
“wordless root-reality. 


"The topic or theme from which all these re- 
fections have followed is that the epistemological 
ideas which have-gradually evolved in the human 
consciousness had been there already in the past 
when, let us say, I had existed in the form of a 
pre-historic ires. That which exists. now. existed 

“even then. If it had not been there, wherefrom did 
it come at a later stage? Essentially it must have 
been. Also. when something comes from the outside 

«how does the inside receive it? In fact of course 

«there is nothing outer or external Even if there is 

ing purely external in nature we shall never 
much less be able to say anything about it. 

«Whatever appears to be outside comes within the 

eseope of my mner world. I know it, only 1 cannot 

«control, it according to the present state of my will: 

«At is not independent of my knowledge but indepen- 

dent of my will as it is. But this sense of a personal 

owl ds also something temporary and in a state of 
fux. Both my personal will and my unwillingness 

«s6ek=fo merge in a larger Mesning—in the guiding 

spirit of the World Existence. Once I know that 
Meaning and make it my own Ishall be able te 
sifig 













that w 





















, May your wish be fulfilled. in mine. 
‘Or: 
a “From my wishings to the centre of Thy 

E spilling, O Lord, 

US From selfishness to your "good deeds ..,. 
O Lord, from me unto The, 

A new birth, 





Phus all that is, or shall be, was in me. Maybe 
tonsciousness develops I shall get a direct 





exigen- 
ediate 
possible 


os 























































~as the waterfall flows down 
not knowing for whom... 


levels of knowing and willing, One is el ar 
easy. to observe, But there are darge areas 
what we see now, These come within another 
of my will and awareness where all ob 
and contraries, like those of inner-outer, 
unknown, Fyou are done away with. It is 
I come to know that Varanasi and Vrindaba 
within me, just as ihe sun, the moon, th 
and the Jamuna are all within me, part of the 
Conscious Existence. All things are but mod 
my experience, and what can be the basis. of 
perience but consciousness? I have only to rel 
or realise this self within me, just as the watel 
does, and finds its deep affinity with the Oton 
since the origins of consciousness, like thé wa 
I have been in quest of the ocean oneness: 


As the waterfall flows down 
Not knowing for whom it seeks, 
In the same. way have I flown dow 
Stream ~~ we 
From what dim past who knows. - 
Who knows who he is, a glimpse 1 
A little I can guess, much 1 do no 
understand. : 



















really go forward. 
ceived I 








to infer the supra-sens 
s. striclly speaking. ni 
i f an in 


‘an argument at 
f or truth. 
dog sical postu- 
gal relationship on i 
on par with our normal dealings with 

ch as the cause of a physical event can 
rer and so on. A “Causeless First 

ntradiction in term. Those who 
-as valid have already pre- 


ere must be a purpose. That is. 

)bliged to admit the presence of a conscious 
of the. world phenomena. Against this argu- 
ces of dissent have been heard-—for in- 
order is not present everywhere and in all 
equally. The sar ight be said about the 
urpóse. In our world accident, irregulari- 

and degeneration | 


t mean that it. will continue to operate al- 
id in the same manner. Because the sun has 
ing every day it wil also "rise. tomorrow, 
no: logic in that One could, however, sey 
disorder and purposelessness that one sees 
orid is only. apparent and not real. Could 
universe in its entirety, past-present- 
he near and the far, all at once then the 
disorder would disappear. But this itself 
at behind the logic is an assumption that 
erse is whole and harmonious, a know- 
jossible to arrive at by. the sense-data and 
al ways of seeing and knowing. At the 
he logician's supra-sensuous awareness or 
on, because of which he is able to look at 
henomena as the mental creation of a 
Being, as a purposeful pattern. Once 
find that the thing that. was to be proved 
assumed. beforehand; and the so-called 

t the spiritual statement of the logician, 

e knows or admits it or not. In any  in- 
ust be some correspondence between 

ct and that with whose help the 

possible. But it is only he 

and. the world 

c. Buta paradox here 

need of logic is 

from the smoke 


hich we seer to 


have tol 


o do- I have to, as 


other than the hedonistic calculus, 
crimination; between good and evil I 

the truth, and keep away from 

selfishness. These moral diktats a 

conscious Being above and beyond i 

rations of selfishness. Else why do 1 ilo 
injunctions and why do I suffer the anguish of 
guit when 1 do not? Is it not for the simple rea” 
son that this conscious Being is my inner 
voice, the higher self? Essentially, 

when I follow its prompt 1 feel 

when I do not I feel small and frus 

inner conflict goes on, To un o : 

life I have to. understand the — ge 

actual and the ideal and their endless debate, He 
one has to know the occult, meta-physical princi- 
ple of the Divine status. Like the earlier proofs this 
too is symbolic, and not like the exact proof of 
logic. Behind the ethical ‘categories there is tae 
will and voice of the Divine whic 
under the sphere of strict an 

another level or category described as 

first this will and word of the Divine, and their 
ground in God-awareness, appear to be but phrases. 


"Here logic is only a pretext—the aim is to open the 


doors of the inner world, to keep alive the memory. 
Looked thus the logic and the proof are not in vain. 
But in order to realise the truth one needs spiri- 
tual discipline, sadhana. In front of the vell of 
forgetting one has to wait for the Light. As yeti 
have learnt only this. And so I am a pügrim. GAB C 


that 1 have read and heard so far, noné of it has - 


been in vain, No experience is entirely lost. 


O holy sages, poets and wise men: 
have meant. much to me. True, I have 
thousand-petalled "message of yours behind. your 
works that used to be my constant companion. But 
that is because the time has now come te 
seek That of which you have spoke 
search of. Him whose tidings you 
Salutations! a! 




































forest's end or by the lonely isle in the river I see 
ihe day's fire go down. A slice of the lemon moon 
goes up the sel groves and the world plunges into 
. mute melancholy. All the while the endless foun- 
tain of Delight. the many changing forms pass be- 
“tore my glad eyes. I wait and watch. 1 feel that 1 
have lost track of the land that lies behind, that Y 
cannot call it back. These scenes act as a kind of 
cover and yet it is by looking at this passing show 
that I am reminded of that others reals. It is far 
of and yet active behind all forms of things, The 
two worlds are different and yet the same. They 
are the  mind-words of the Conscious Being, 
chaitanya. purusha. In the song of the poet I have 
heard of Him but I have really not known Him. 
The words I have heard but not their meaning, But 
since 1 know at least this that it has a meaning of 
its own, that its language is not merely a cluster 
of words or illogical ravings the rest too will come 
in time. 
0 In the deep of my songs 
His words have reached me 
OUS but His abode 1 have not yet found. 
But the seareh has its own delight, At times 
it seeras the Quest itself is the last word or truth. 
Maybe that which I am seeking and must one day 





fnd.i shall lose that again. For unless itis lost how. 


shall one seek? And since it has been lost once, it 
might be lost again. The gamé of self-loss and self- 
finding has been going on for ages. 
sat “QO: my loue, only to find you anew 

I lose you every now and then. 





cea is the law of love, It is perhaps the last 
d. Love seeks for the beloved, but its greater 
rest would seem to be in love itself. in separa- 
„dè that what the poet meant? 

a» This is what I seek— 

The end of my seeking does not worry me. 
v Not for the sake of the fruit is the search 
o —that would be a heavy burden. 

As they fall to the ground the fruits 

E bloom «gain. 


. After He has known His self-form God for- 
his game of self-finding through self- 


e, who knows, dear to Him. 



















~ At the forests end or by the lonely isle in the river I see the day's fire goes down. 


‘waking self. His unique experience 


are really separate or different. Then the 
be over. Love is between two butt is bec 
the One, And while the. One I seek must — 
own self, it must also seem tobe ‘the Other 
my side I call Him "Thou", from His side 

the same. And so if is that both se ich 
It is somewhat like the gap betweer 


alone, in solitude; (But in the, dream-se 
arises the thirst after self-knowledge 
self-itself that wakens “the dormant 
The empirical self wishes to get back ta 
the unitarian consciousness, In the pla 
breaking He withdraws the dream. The in 
awareness of God that Y now possess’ pol 
God's own self-consciousness. Now He ook 
me ás “Thou”, and so do L Across the guf- 
longed for each other, In the depths of thi 
state the awareness of the duality was not 
even the waking state lacked that: Dual 
along with That, a sense of unity, the p. 
resolved only at the point when one is waking 
the dream. He who is waking me is He. wh 

put me ta sleep. Or did He Himself. fa 
Thus the search after Self or God will go on 
ever, without end. This play, lla, of finding 
self through its loss is His very own An 
seems: 






The Companion who will wake me 
sent out His Call 

In my heart sings an aubade. 

The dork night has ended. 

My mind does not know by what m 

5 call. Him EN 

Yet unfamiliar the form E 

Across my sorrow I have spread 
His seat. ; 










But, this is my side of the story, 
What about His side of ity His version? For 
who is waking me from my sleep-—iwvithi 
being it is He who rises--it is as.if-asle 
been all the while a-dreaming. 









y awakening, and. memory 

ise ‘that ‘this embodied being's ex- 

f joys and sorrows these are nöt real 

own play of illusion, maya- He wants to 

to the primordial: condition, to the formless, 

ifferentiated state, nirvikalpa, free from all qua- 

This outer world reflected in my inner being 
play of creative imagination. 


In me, poet, you bring to: life the magic 
of your illusion, 

dn the canvas of my mind you paint gout 
E imaginary pictures. 

ith your gold my raft is loaded, 

Only to please yourself you. play with me. 


CHe wants to call the. game off. There 
ver Him a tiredness, longing for rest. Later. 
ill again be preparations for another game. 
be needed once more since I am His play- 
‘His self-forgotten self, There can be no game 
ut two to play. 
Such is your delight in me 
SUIS and so you have come down. | 
UO Lord of the three worlds, without me 
your love would have been in vain. 










































































makes me view similar 

as ‘you’. At the tim 

sion when a first memory í : 

appears to me as “Thou”, F 

lke that, as a ‘thow | Agony of 
separation, viraka: : i e agony ties the 
urge io union. Behind deep sense of 
oneness, because of which He and none else is the 
Man of my Heart. As I would: like to know Him as 
my own, so would He o know me as His own. 


In on? wor ld ihe love of man and woman has 
been held to be but à form of that divine and 
eternal love. That is. why. the Vaishnava, the 
Sahajiya and the Bauls have sung in praise of 
human love. Erotic love, Kama, is a form of love. 
prem or agape. From desire to love, and from 
human love to the Divine Nature, that is how the 
human consciousness moves or evolves. It is by 
accepting and utilising the: human. form of the 
divine love that. one can find its spiritual essence. 
As one goes up the ladder of love the movement of 
emotion “deepens, grows purer. Tt is in. order to 
relish the emotion, rasa, of. two-in-one that the 
One, becoming self- forgetful, became Many. “The 
empirical self is but a creation of the same Divine 
who, while making me, has also hid Himself in an 
I-Thou separative consciousness. The one and ori- 
ginal conscious Being, chit-sattva, has been des- 
eribed as Sahaja (the Simple One) by the Sahajiya 
saints and sages. In their songs we hear: 

Two forms of the Supreme? “self and 
Nature: 

The essential form of Delight dwells in 
the thousand-petalled lotus ...... 















Again: 
It is for the sake of Delight that it takes 
two forms, 
For this reason Sahaja becomes Self anc 
Nature. 


The secret or essence.of human love is to 
found in. this divine love. One points to the other 
That is why the initiate of the Sahaja cult even 
while he distinguishes between the different states 
or stages of love also emphasizes their underlying 
unity. Apparently the human and divine love seem 
io be affairs belonging to two different ^ works. 
between which there is, however, a mystic inter- 
change. 


That there is a wide difference between 
ihe two countries, 

people know that. 

That there is also much give and take 
between the two, ` 

do not tell this to anyone. 


To reach the Spirit through the form, sueh is 
the labour or discipline, sadhana, The disciples of 
the Sahaja call it the Path: of Super-imposition or . 
substitution, erop-südhan, the super-imposition of 
the essence on tbe outer form. At others they call 
it the simple discipline, sahaja sadhan, the yoke is 
light. 

E The superimposition of the essence 

o isc ihat wel of delight 











Be hat. as it may, tor. some time past 1 have 
been following the Way of Return, moving against 
: urrent. Towards the Source. I want to know 
d T believe so does He. For the present this 
at matters, the only truth I am. aware of. 

t'ssong comes to my lips: . 
~ Him alone I know 
who knows me:as His own, 
In His gift alone 1 have a share _ 
who has a right to my. gift. 
He who knows me . 
by that recognition I know Him too. 
In our path of recognition 
it is the same light that lights up his 
life and my life. 


XI 


Slowly, my friend, 
. let us move towards the solitary 
temple. 

It is this Inner Man, the Man of my Heart, 
‘the ‘simple’ soul that I am looking for. In this way 
of looking there is nothing that can be called ex- 
ternal. All that appears to be external is in reality 
a creation of the ‘simple’ man. It is only my error 
that makes me think of these things as outside or 
real Just as happens in the dream-state. Had these 
“things been really outside me I couldn't have 
-known them at all Behind the varied experiences 
of the world that flows past the screen of my mind 
thére is some wayward Person, my own essential 
Self, who sees and knows it all. My mind is but a 
conscious mask or self-formation of His mind. Only 
by an act of forgetfulness and  self-limitation has 
that World-Mind turned into this individual mind. 
But the essential form is hidden or implicit in this 
form. just as our normal consciousness is involved 
in the state of sleep—like the sea within the waves 

.oehe sky in a water pot. 


One has to take a plunge, go deep down 
within the self. He whose call has Peached me, but 
whom I have not yet seen, He must have been in 
hiding all the times These my thoughts are but a 
faint glow of His memory. ‘The key to my dream- 
world is with Him. And when 1 know Him tke 
divine world will be revealed to me. 

The call of the dream-shore I have heard. 
Getting up I wonder 
Does any one ever find 
The key to the world of dream . 
He whom my songs seek 
In the deeps of my heart 
The One who has gone down there 
It is He who has stolen the key of the 
world of my dreams. 

But how am I to descend within the depths 
of my being? How to rouse my memory? Before 
me stands a huge blank wall. But on the other side 
of the wall there exists another world, There sleeps 

-my own mental self, the Man of my Heart, . the 

Lord of my Being. I now imagine Him as a “Thou” 
Cbut when He is known I shall but sav “Here I] am” 

nato this ego of mine I shall tell “You are but 

own for m-—it is 1 myself that had become you 












ystery of I-and-Thou is Love's mys- 
ance of separateness, I-Thou, i 


«pass y i 
Wake 1 up, wake up, O my love, 


Waking up He will open the doi 
I go in. It is He who has roused this. refl 
me, this awareness. That is why I afn r 
ing by the door. In my slumber it was He 
been calling me by name. For am I not. 
gotten self? In me He will light up memo: 
so that I may learn to know Him as my 
that Light He too will know Himself ane 
door that He had closed and from where H 
once turned me out, He Himself will open tl 
call-me indoors. ` 
When my sorrow brings me to y 
Then you yourself open the ‘door 
“eal me ini US 
The sorrow too is His gift. The s 
separation and the joy-in-union, both ar 
enjoys it all, He the enjoyer, rasika, the Se 
light, rasasvarupa is He, Without His grac 
I to know Him? : 
Lord of my Being, in the heart’ si 
temple you reside, 
And the heart is excited by: that divi 
; fragrance. ` : 
I cannot trace it even roaming 1h 
But for the light of your. grace 
Who cani e fer th la 



































































is my inmost. $ 
floating, aimle 
Form. . Now. a 
to the Sour 
In the deep of my heart sleeps a 
At the.door of the mind as the w 
lifted the veil, 
Leaught a gliripse of her. 

The wind brings bae 
Lethe, the earlv tale of 
not been divided into. 
with my inner bein 
beyond comes back t 
there. reaches, builds 

From ichat 


In what da k forest by the lonely : 
He weaves und ac ves —I do not 


In: what: gust of sudden breeze 
your doors burst open. ^^. 
O take the ch n 


when the: door id 
‘In thai : 
will. surely. 





. Or spend the night in some temple court. 
ups of holy men sit round the fire. I watch 
ene, passionless face, From the star-spangl- 
cends a deep, nameless assurance. I have 
aylost, I exist and I will surely reach the 
my journey, meet my inner self, the Source. 
cam I! This-I is but an illusion or self- 
lon, maya. He whose Play it is He Himself 
ig if to an end and call me back home. 


































































“Oh stin, unveil thy splen- 
dour, let me see the person. 
He who is but my own self.” 


: heard it ever since my childhood. The cry of 
ion Has struck from the very hour of fall 
knowledge. Every now and then His dis- 
ting has saddened my soul, But now that I 
ooking for the Flute Player will the call come 
é again, now? Will the notes reach me, sharp 
clear? As I want to hear them: 

Co From outside you take your seat within 

; and play on your flute 

in the inner chambers of my life. 


When shall I hear that in my inner being. the 
all of Thy flute? To all my outward going 
ts and speculations I have bid farewell Now 
either effort nor conscious discipline. AU 
asses, waiting and watching, by the river- 
£ep looking for His sails. My eyes and ears 
towards. the.road—I have swept the 
thé rooms and spread a seat for Him: 
case He remembers me 

ave to keep awake 


apes 
vealing something to m i 
outward form of things hides Him no less, It says 


: something or the other—the flute sounds in the - 
solitary - court, But the melody is, as it. were, faint, ^^ 


at times it is sò vague as to seem an illusion of my 
mind. I want to hear it louder, clearer,—oh. the 
keen call of His flute! Maybe when I Hear that I 
shall get Him too. He who calls me will allow me 
to touch Him too. Ah when? - 


AT 


In a sudden blaze of light comes the happy hour 
and the need for discipline is over. But, alas, this 
mind and body. remain. of the earth earthy. How to 
turn these into shining mirrors? Maybe at His 
magic touch they will brighten of themselves. 






The discipline, the austerity is-a preparation of 
that happy ‘hour. Before that happens one has to 
outgrow the little ego and other forras of narrow- 
ness, To move from such a clamped experience to. 


athe larger world is the work of the Man of my 
“Heart. But His call cannot be heard clearly at all" 


times. Sometimes we move forward, not knowing 
why. At others ethical ideals or the example .of 
other men move us, as part of His invisible in- 
fluence: 


At His feet the worthy showers all respect 
The rich their wealth, the hero his body 
and soul. 


One has to count the hour-——of sunrise— when, ting- 
ed like the seven-hued rainbow, miy- heart. shall 
leap to His light in the wide sky above. And then? 
Then, getting rid of the ego for ever, I shall merge 
into that ever-bright Sun-body, in the. radiant cir- 
cles of the Lord of the World. Once again I shall 
spread my cosmic being in sky and ether. Verily 
hath the Vedie Rishi said: O Sun, unveil thy 
splendour, let me see the Person, He who is but my 
own Self. 


XIV 


The night when the door crushed 
I did not know that you came to my room then. 


Yet days pass—and new. days are here—while 
I sit by the ‘landing place. His boat comes not. There 
is silence everywhere. Nó wind, the leaves. do not 
stir, the clouds stay as they are, Still, it seems to. me. 
the storm might come. There is a long. vigil before 
me.’ There. is nothing else to be done. What is the 
point in roaming, from. place to place? I shall only 
be getting further and further away from. Him. The 
saint-poet Kabir has described this situation thus: 
Neither did he go anywhere nor stay at home nor 
cause the body and pain. The Zen Buddhists. say 
that looking for His tract one is apt to get lost, for 
these are as wide and free as the heavens above. To 
the bauls of Bengal it has seemed :. "Temples and 
churches but block His route. He cannot be found 
through fixed formulas of magic. .and prayer. or 
worship, His own knots.bind Him", According to the 
Persina sufi, Abu Sayeed, “Unless all the mosques 
are razed to the ground there will never be any- 
thing holy. The faithful shall arise only when faith 
and scepticism “become one”. Once someone : 
asked Sayeed: "Do the.d 
mosque?" No. he had an 














nd you 


before you 
"Say 


nothing and I will do likewise". 


i un that of Ts own accord He rouses in us God- . 


digious life ?" 


"There are no such injunctions”, he answer- 
ed, “and there ‘is nothing like religion either”. 


: "Then in what does religion consist?" . the 
^ Emperor continued, : 


plied the monk. 








SS om there: he: came away. to a monastery 
“where he spent the’ rest of his. days gazing ata 
“blank wall, Once Vimalakiriti questioned. Manju- 
Shri: “What strange doctrine is this—that desires 
“and passions, sins and errors contain the seed of 
CBuddhahiood?" Then he was told: “The lotus does 
‘not bloom on dry land. it grows out of the mud and 
s Abu Sayeed put it, "One who is truly holy 
: : he has his dealings with 

y ells, leads a family life, ob- 
serves functions and rituals, he laughs. And yet, not 
for a moment does he forget God". 








So, there is nothing: much to be done about-my 
present state. You can acquire precious stones and 
vuübies--you may reach a mountain peak—~become 
a king or leader of the people; For each of these 
‘there is a recognised method or condition. But God 
4s my own inner self, my “simple! soul the Man of 
my Heart. To get Him, to reach Him, how can there 
be any royal roud to That? We are séparated by no 
physical distance. How does one ‘remember what 
one has forgotten? Concentrate, focus the mind on 
that. Repeat the Name, japa if you are inclined that 
way. But do not use it in the way of a lifeless. ritual. 
Best of all be ‘simple’. Once the Tibetan yogi 
Milarepa, went to his guru. Maropa. to learn the 
ways ofthe Inner Science, The guru first asked him 
to build a stone house. Painfully and patiently he 
gathered the pebbles. After years of toil the build- 
ang was ready. By that ‘time -he had running sores 
in his back and. his health had suffered. On seeing 
4, the guru at once cried out: “You. must demolisk' 
is and build it another place”. Accordingly the 
“disciple raised a second structure. This time the 
guru said: “That stone in. the middle, wherefrom 
did “ou get that? It does not come from my grounds. 
You must wreck the building again”. 











H wert on like this.. time after time. All the 
while there were no religious instructions. When- 
“ever the tope came up: he would sav: "Learn to be 
patient. Go on doing. your duty. How long, do you 
ink. it will take to learn? When He really does 
; will be all over in a moment". 





fainavalica had been to. the court of King 
l sage. It. was - crowded with holy 
ed that whos er Suc- 


“ln your daily thoughts and activities" re- 















































bring Him: to. me. E 
to the world outside 
and reason. The so 
thrilled me. But no t 
me, in my inner world. That other, c 
left its Impress upon my emotio 
ideas and thoughts. Now jet the othe 
— let there be a total change of the ve 
my perception and my philosophy, a a 

of values. : 


May the: obstinate ded. 
3 "i TY: ‘a 


knows Him. the Pr imal ea 


has been. Ling qu 
Mystery through so ri 
xm with the E ree ot a 
















wination. eae rct for my de igh 
— and this must be slightly. m 
thi 










r the idea-form one could very well say 
ords of the poet: 
Ido not know whe it is that works 
through ereation and destruction. 
This constant. oscillation between idea and 
"vw SSOP o ; 
"he. bounded seeks for its liberation 
Vhile the free seek their abode in the 
(oes midst of the bounded. 
XV 
nthe deeps of my heart who is He. my 
CO perg own 
m the dark, in a flash, I have seen Him 
When in the raging storm the doors 
CU fly open 
whose are the eyes that mine eyes do 
tv meet? m 


ddenly that evening, the.elouds gathered and 
rm broke. With thunder and lightning shak- 
Sky the rains come, an unending stream. 
ers spread on all sides, losing themselves in 
gen earth’s cool breast, Against a rain-wash- 
“rose a thin silver moon and the frag- 
: rainsodden earth was owafted across 
S of rain that clung to the wet leaves. of 
‘qughout the night what profound 


come to me on a night like this, 
t through storm, lightning 


away the near one dra: 


. At last one dark evenin 
ing through a 


I asked. 
“Why should 1 have brought all this trouble upon 
myself?" s 


"Maybe it looks like trouble to vou how. 
Earlier you might have enjoyed it, its taste of varie- 
iy. Maybe not here, maybe not now. But you have 
created many such worlds before, whose experience: 
you did relish once, Now of course vou feel nostal- 
gic, your hearts grown weary, evervibing h 
its savour. This is known as the mood of renu 
tion, vairagya. But this too is of vour o i 


and your own couniry". * 
like this?" I could not hel 
in experience is what you 
I do not want any -of th 

nor sorrow, Both appear 
to be unhappy, anyway? 
happiness that too you a 
plied the holy man. €W 
sorrow. in Separation n 

rho takes deli 


ul Vho wants 
t you call UN 
enjoying", re^. 


+> 













e say you seem to remember, But all 
your own making, your own maya. This is 
true self expresses itself to your imagined 
t is its mask”, 


" I broke out, “T fail to understand how 1 
e my own imagination as real".  / 


re is no difficulty: about that. Just as you 






‘perience, pleasant, melancholy or terrible, how can 
they affect you if, beforehand, you know that thev 
are unreal? This self-forgetting is the soul's greatest 
power. its power of inherent self-limitation. Tt is 
with the help of maya that it enjoys the show, this 
changing, fleeting world, for Delight is His essence, 
He'is the soul of Delight, rasa-svarupa”. 


: I Delight is my essence why do I wish io re- 
oe to Reality from the world of dreams?" Y ask- 


."It may be that this urge to return is also a 
prompting of the same Delight, expressing itself 
differently". answered the sage, "You now want the 
state of peace or equanimity. To arrive at that you 


peeded, 

,Sorrüws Then comes the mood of renunciation or 
withdrawal, followed by the dissolution, nirvana, of 
all interest and attachment. Only the awareness .of 
Self survives. The heart lies still like a placid pool 
all sensations quieted, shining like a huge polish- 
ed mirror. Along the wide serene sky—the full 
moon at ifs edge—the orb of complete. self-aware- 
ness. Your soul wants to enjoy this over and again. 
hence it new-creates all these other emotions and 
experiences-—sad, erotic, heroic, disgusting, all the 
nine emotions, or rasas, the entire gamut. Like the 
calm after a storm, serenity itself becomes more 
enjoyable after a play of these emotions. But even 
serenity cannot quench the soul’s thirst for fresh 
experience. And so the cycles go on, The delight- 
self is a connoisseur, and: Thou art That!” 


Here a chorus of laughter fell about my ears. 
The assembly seemed to enjoy the innuendo. 
«¿After a moment’s paŭse I again inquired: “This 
holds true even for my walking self?” 












“Of course’, the elder sage replied. “Your 
waking, empirical self is an aspect of your essen- 
tial being, just as your present  .dreamestate is 
another. Also you may dream within a dream. If 
you fall asleep you will see a new world open out. 
before vou. There is no end to your. games and 
guises, this everlasting play-with-oneself?. “But”, I 
continued, "I hear of reality within the dream-state. 
The dream looks dubious. What about that?” 

At this every one in the assembly clapped hands 
and sang out: B 

" There is a give and take between the two 

countries, . 

Dowt.tell this to anyone. ` 









When the song and the echo of their single- 
ged instrument died away, I heard a Voice: 
re all creations of yóur waking self. Because 
ow getting ready to wake up, you are also 
ib 





| tial being and allo 


| your dream. Without such ‘mistaking’ how . 
wil you fully enjoy the experience? The ex- 


to begin with, the surge of worldly joys and 


^ move from the small, empirical ego to the 







ments of the waking: 
these, our forms, it now 
the long dream. When this hi 
many such worlds, all tellir 
your creation. You < 

Through you they ti 
















a Second. ‘That one 
Many, in sear 

His particul: 

one under the aspect of I 

of these particulars He desires 

















ial Be 


their self-hood ho: 
his true being? Für ex 
end now, along with me ev 











































liberation of a single. indi 
the liberation of all othe 


Striking his white beard. the sage smil 
spoke. “Son, I can see that you have been 
on the subject. You are. right—your liberat 
entire so long as-others.are not liberated. Wh 
essential self you will see that both this wot 
every creature in it are but forms. of yó 
creative imagination. "Then, sitting with 
the heart of all creatures. you will. re 
emoitons and expériences, their joys. sorrows, 
jealousy. anger, fear, ete. Just as you identi 
self—and thereby relish--the varied emotions 
characters in à play, Or as. you relish you 
immediate. experiences. When you are able 
that your mind and heart will be flooded: 
ineffable beatitude; a state much like the ex 
of Brahman, the Supreme Self. This, howe 
stage. not the terminus. A kind of samadhi 

in which, freed from the egoistic predicame: 
can enjoy all worldly experience as in itsel 
sureable, This brings a kind of joy and: pea 
release. Instead of being. pulled. .by the 
thoughts and emotions the mind is full of joy 
and indivisible. But this, as you suspect, js i 
same thing as the sense of abiding sereni 
the form of the world-creator, Brahma. is ne 
essence. And the longing. for the essence, f 
unchanging, unmoved“qualityless self of. 

will be there-in you. When Brahma longs 
Brahmanhood everything. dissolves, all the 

and individuals merge into That. Then in- 
less state of utter non*duality He enters 
ineffable trance. There all the play of I-Th: 
and only an omnipresent supreme Peace 
There one knows the ever-pure, awaki 
rated Self of Delight--of whom all these 
are but forms and fo són 
But when, a rr 

















Qu 


o 
great dissolution of mah 
and et eve ryone will find Re- 


to y rid of His Ima- 
ation, that is the world,” the sage ex- 
d return to. the purity of His essential 


all component things 
operat or washed away. Through a 
chaos. al things vanish into nothing, 


ace, a game of 

nue any more—yvou 

ef--leaving aside the 

alse and futile. conflicts you want to be 

el within. You glve a tug at the board, 

‘on all sides, the game is over. The 

le uction, pralaya, is Uke that. From the 

'&5.point-of view it is no doubt something 

and terrible, but for the Destroyer it is 
ast act of the play, ifs: denouement: > 


mind, however, séems to ‘stlr with other 
ery.out, "But how. can the individual 
Of these states? If after the Great Flood 
ature is dissolved -into the. Brahman- 
ness--the way you all : will. disappear 
up from this drearm-—-then who re- 
his? In the Prashna Upanishad, Bha- 
eda, Vedanta and other sacred texts of 
‘recorded, statements about God and 
But how could men ever know abcut 
dt is what I am wondering at." 


j the. holy one laughed outright. "Ques- 
in? Büt tell me: How is. it that we're able 
;dream and also help you 

up from the dream at the same time? In 
our true self is listening, we. are but its 
enis. This. is a strategy and a pretence. 
ly in the world of men saints and sages 
ssengers, of the divine tidings. It.is their 
to awaken others” “But not everybody 
," I added. readily. “The: world continues 
hour of the last dying. ‘Then nearly every- 
up at the hour of death, the crack of 


is Ho need. for that, son”, spoke the 
is eyes quietly cast down. “For the 
f the Lord itis enough thai a few per- 
à ; .im a few the desire 
buried setves He continues the 

d. Separation, He relishes the 

_ hatred, fear 

When He 


; - of God are 
d e should 


awaken from the lon dre 
A little while later you'll 
talking io you only abou 
it is all yours—wi 

and feeling. first make yo 
dual state what varie 

on wave! It is out. 

the game of self-forget 
same need that later pi 
forgetful, but only to 
emotions ip eve Y. 
within it the other dr 
unite with the Self. Th 
consciousness, you will kn 
turn to: he Supreme. Se 


experience 
nd in that 


the meaning of its own 
Then get up!” At thi 
I woke up. I saw bef 


round a firein a corner of ti 


Then, FL thought within myself, 

my inner: self had a rol l 

not been there I might : ; 

Maybe ina. fit of absentmindedness 1 would have 
wandered across some moon world or lost my way 
in this region of dreams, Then, instead. of the dream 
breaking through: self-knowledge, it might have 
been an awful awakening. Just as for most men 
the dream of life snaps st the hour of death. The 
word with which the Man of my Heart has roused 
me from my sleep is like. the: holy a E. of the 
jivanmukti, the soul liberated | eve 

body. 


. XVI 
The sleep from which yeur tune wakes me 1s 
indeed dear, 
A companion of my awakening, please 


your touch. I went up and quietly sat by the fir 
round which the sadhus were gathered. =; 


“Come, sit down”, they ‘Spok 
“So sleepy?" one of them said ow 
will you look for God? On. dark nig hts like this 
wanders about. thë sky and the forests. LINGE 
"He comes even in one's dreams." I ad 


At this they kept quiet, Then, after a pause, 
the seniormost amiotigst them spoke: “You are pror. 
bably right. When it is time for Him: y de 
what you will He: comes, Hes is everywhere and 
everything.” 


“Please tell me one thing,” I said. 
final dissolution, proua.. : 


















“In that case we all ought to be devotees!” 
<col exelsimed. 


“That's à wrong notion, j am afraid,” replied 
old ascetic with a smile on his lips. "Maybe the 
tee thinks like that. But, in fact, not everyone 
an be like that. In any case it all happens according 
o. His will He does not gall everyone at once. How 
ean He, then, enjoy the wild play of their several 
worldly attachments? To God they are both equally 
dear—the bound, ignorant créature . and the libe- 
rátion-seeking devotee. Both fulfil separate fune- 
tions. It is He Who has made them both. The first 
provides Him with all the eight emotions or rasas 
while the second gives him the emotions proper to 
a.devotees or the love of the Lord, With the de- 
votees.He continues His game of love. while at the 
time of pralaya, by withdrawing all creatures and 
conditions, He enjoys serenity. Once you are in the 
know of the subtle principles of Godwards emo- 
tións You will know it all... ... ” 


After he had spoken there was silence again. 

A ray of moonlight fell across a corner of the tem- 

ple. One of the holy men poked at the slumbering 

ir ieir shadows, grown large, trembled along 
the walls and the courtyard. Soon after on the 
edge of the forest appeared the first faint glow of 















XVII 


Filling this life and body 
what heavenly drink do you seek, 
O my Lord? * 


Forgetting one's self arid nature, coming down - 


and assuming a limited form, treating one's 
tnoods, emotions, experience and their operations 
as real, only to be able to enjoy their variety-— 
such, then, is. the rationale of the Consciousness at 
play with itself. On different levels of being and 
reality the game goes on for ever. Dreams within 
dreams, the game of  creation-destruetion is for 
ever A. dream within the night's other dreams, 
and this too latent in my morning hours of aware- 
ness, this again is an imagination or waking dream 
in the Divine Consciousness. And the Divine Cons- 
ciousness, in its turn, is but a dréam-picture in the 
Brahman-Consciousness. The self-form, swarupo, 
er base of all forms is the Brahman-Consciousness 
4n its ineffable Serenity. It takes many shapes. 
rubs through deviations, leaves, trees, boughs. 
flowers, God, ego and this dream-state, these are 
but its own forms. Losing Himself in these forms 
and enjoying their various manifestation He re- 
turns, withdrawing His maya, to His own essential 
self-awareness, swarupa-chattanya. Again and again, 
through alternate rhythms of making and unmak- 
ing, it spreads the net of maja for the purpose of 
fresh creation. So the cycles continues. I am but a 
wave of that great cyclic movement. My homing 
mind turns Godward--but in this there is nothing 
personal Everything appears delightful, an indes- 
bable harmony. Now there is no room for ques- 
“argument, When God-consciousness is there 





- wing along merrily. I too have asked for 


- breeze and 


is a tinge of colour in all things--th. 
the birds sing. Why should IL. wor 

vain seeking any more? Where is . : 
what? I am not avid of. Godhead—-or Brah 
-—for I am That. The joy that is now mir 
Had 1 been one with that, Sajujya, then 
rience would not have been there An od 
really, The bhakta, devotee, does not wish 
one with the deity, the Godhead, he runs 
samadhi. He wishes to continue to love, fr 
tance. It is this condition, which is the 
that He likes. 
Lord, these. eyes are awake for you 
buf you are not to be seen 
T only watch the road ...... NES 
And am happy...... a 
All round me the eager green ea 
"with: honey 

whose love makes me cry; 
but you are not to be found; 

it hurt 

and yet I am happy. 


Even this is His play, lila. This delight 
faring and the touch of the beloved that. 
through suffering, He enjoys it both. 1 
ending stream of delight of cosmic awaren 


. x 














































































light of total awareness, this enlarged ^ awa 
of God in all things, He who had so long mad 
me from a distance and roused the spirit of 
me I have hungered to be with him an 
world through His eyes. Which means tha 
the small ego behind, I wish to possess and be 
with the World Being. Short oi this there 
other happiness. This zesl in me for self 
swarupa-darshan, is also His, for through t 
tation He has lost the self, Hidden within t 
vidual He enjoys, all unknown, the secret: 
the ego's varied experience. But through son 
also achieves the awareness of His self. W 
come to close to Him, its but He who knows 
self, Since God is my true self. this mean: 
know and possess the self. The differences. 
this--God is also within the many. other- 
and by awakening each of these from wit 
wants to know or get back to Himself in x 
of ways. It is the Spirit of Delight that imp 
to do th’s, to adopt a variety of strategy. in th 
way of return. But just as creation carries 
debght. so does destruction. In this game of 
and un-meking I am but a means, an ins 
On what dark and lonely shore = 
Under the shadows goes on tne 
of His making and un-maki 


xvi 


I shall sail for unknown shores a 
born in the World of. Light 
In death’s own delight I shall fill 
from the fountain invisib. 


It is only when this personal self, t 
dies that one begins to-live! Just as the riv 
themselves in the sea—to find themselves! 
gle dewdrop the light scatters into so mar 
but when the drop dissolves the colours: 
the original, pure white. Brahman broke i 
head, and Godhead into : 
through it all He d 
delight of all experter 
never entirely Jost, Tus 

































‘ahman state. That is, the state of dissolu- 

d emptiness, pralaya and shunya. From this, 

omes the cylee of new. creation. The Dance 

jousness, of Nataraja, is made up of two 
tates or movements: : ' 

Your world-dance binds as well as frees, 

. Down the ages, in tunes and rhythms 
And one cannot make out Who. the 
unco Dameer iss l 














spread over the world 
this heart of mine. 


to say what happens and why. The 
er life is a mystery. One has only to 
enomenon of memory to. be con- 
low many forgotten details of child- 
own to the last detail, in and out of 
most feels as if all our memories, of 
au of the previous lives, are stored 
ayer in the Great Memory. - Now and 
eil lifts and there emerge. the new and 
a descent or an invasion. 









was looking at the evening sky, feel- 
te relaxed, care-less. Across the western 
:Iped by a southern breeze, floated many- 
ed ¿loud racks. Suddenly, I. do not know 
feit that what I was looking at was but my 
ereation and that whatever I wish, as though 
by some magic formula, things would take 
shape. It is as if I have a foreknowledge of 

nd the turn of events follows my bidding. 
d look round myself. The feeling was gone 
as if I had fallen far below. But the flash 
hat momentary realization thrills me. To 
en my excited spirit I closed my eyes and made 
to sleep. Next day in the evening I sat 
ain. With a slight effort I withdrew my 
from outward things, as if I am uninterested 
there is nothing I need or want. In a vague 
a way I was looking at things round me, but 

11 the time I was keeping myself ready for 
nique inner event to occur. 1 was completely 
ed, whistling some time to keep the mind light 
. And, then, came the epiphany and I had 


ie passage of hours—the swaying trees—the 

g birds—the sudden dash of the cowboy 
he ridge—these were all my own creation. 
d willed all this. Looking at a tree I felt 
resence of a flock of birds hidden behind the 
; and I knew that they would soon fly away. 
“a while, they did actually fly away I 
with excitement, I had. gooseflesh. I 
myself : “Oh, this is unbearable. If all 
t and future, distant and near. if A 
‘my consciousness comes like this, what 
a ES 


on a thousand streams 
like a wat 


weep God withdraws Himself into the Ab- | 


inct feeling that all this—Nature around me- 


At that moment I, however, became clear in 
my mind about the so-called ‘occult powers and 
experiences of the saints and the Yogis. 
















The yogi i 
happen at' any 
has become one" 
are His to keep as. w 
are for the sake of th e. How otherwise will 
wordly men conduct their lives ?. But for the sake 
of another play, love-play.. He may, if He likes 
break these rules and calla few souls to join Hina, 
He enjoys. simultaneously, different levels of being 
and experience. But in fact we too live a vastly 
assorted life, mixing the real with the imagined. 
How enormously sympathy and memory extend the 
range and qualitv-of our living! ; How different are 
the tunes. and melodies of our life! Can a bird 
or an animal ever guess that? Even ordinary folk 
have an occasional: previsio ¿mother sees her 
child lying sick in a foreign | - A child coming 
to live in a new house comes across a ghost, one 
ago. The occult is taking 


ble to see. or forsee what will 
tiet moment because his will 
“The laws of causation 








































who had. died a long time. 
place all over the world all the People who 
remember their past lives do exist: Leaving aside 
the example of yogis, if we are to make sense. 
philosophically speaking, of these unaccountable 
experiences we have to admit our world as God's 
imagination (which the individual takes for reality). 
But according to spiritual discipline, we can arrive 
at the God consciousness if we will This the yogis 
and saints have said again and again. But in order 
to realize this truth and its significance “one needs 
direct vision or experience. Even a little of it is 
enough to induce belief and it is only then that 
all the conflicts of the inner and the outer cease. 













































His creation is time-less, What He sees in a 
moment, we take aeons to see. That is, one has to 
admit that, causally or ideally, this universal move- 
ment has already existed or happened. When we 
say that He empties one vessel to fill another—or 
that movement is the law of His being—we are but 
describing His multiplicity. But in: and through 
these movements we sometimes want to know the 
time-less reality. But in suprasensuous knowledge 
there is. ir effect, no sequence or succession. It 
may be called either a moment or an eternity. 
Hence while according to our normal measure the 
world appears to be endless, it may also seem to 
be momentary. With intuition all becomes simple. 
To the empirical view the suprasensuous is a riddle 
and self-contradictory. 


Hence the Upanishads declare: "Brahman or 
Self cannot be the object of discursive knowledge, 
but it is, for that reason. not something unknown." 
Rather is He self-manifested and the Ground of all 
knowledge. That is why it has been put in the form 
of a puzzle: CUR 


"He who says He knows, knows not. And he 
who says he knows and knows not, he alone truly 
knows.” In other words, he who says that he 
knows it by intuition and not like a visible object. 
but as a principle, tattva, beyond the phenomens 
he alone iruly knows. The. distinction between 
levels of degrees of knowledge is the first word. 

t Its for th 3 men have- son 

fh d th 





T was indeed a hectic year for 
me. As a commercial traveller 
I had to be frequently on the 
move shuttling between Kabul 
and Karachi-and Khulna and 
Kathmandu. . Though it was 
tiresome, vet it had Hts own 
compensations. primarily fin~ 
ancial and there the matter 
ended, 





. it was in one of such sojourns I met Gauri 
Shankar after sixteen full years and short of take 
leave of my senses I could not have wished for a 
more suitable place for our meeting. 


I was on my way from Datca to Khulna in 
connection with a big commercial deal I had to 
visit en route Sylhet and Mymensingh and had 
therefore to take rather a circuitous route. As 1 
was waiting to take a ferry at Jagannath Ganj 
` Ghat, T saw Gauri Shankar. He was not alone. He 
s in the company of a smart, pretty girl whose 

seemed so full of love and admiration for him. 
jdently she was his newly-wedded wife, She put 
ily-white sari with a broad blood-red border 


By “DEV DAS” 

















ger; yet the moment her eyes met hi 
vanished and the eyes. became mo 
tenderness and love. I did notice th a 


i had no doubt felt a. Hie 
minutely observing that girl and I m 
of the fact that, I took a fancy t 
she swung her head, her snake-like 
danced to the rhythm of her moveme: 
envy Gauri his duck. But before lo 
myself forcible away: from her whe 
I was also.being watched by the v 
l was admiring all the time. 


Soo] saw duggages dying a a u 
ferry. To make quite sure I 
and saw two small. guiteas 







ow A. niversi 
at “Doodhshahis a provincial tow 












After a while; the ‘ferry 
For a moment, T forgot my lon, : 
newly wedded wife who were 



































































est any time 1 chose. 
then she accosted me übsérving hier 
ime there was 9 intense fright and 






who, in turn, gave me a scowling . 
foot, Í had obviously disturbed their 
: pretended to be fumbling for a box 


t two hours they had the dining 


tooling at Gauri and his, wife. Now 
e fore-deck and had mo eyes for 


ganj Ghat I met a businessman; a 
and I talked matters over with hom. 
when the train was about to pull out, 
into the compartment where 
irlwere seated, Now there were two 
a foreign technicians and his wife 
ed in blue jeans and was awful 


discern that Gauri’s wife no lon- 
ook of hostility towards mé Gauri 
much relaxed and I even felt. that he 

riendly smile whenever our eyes mel. 
ed to get through a paperback but could 


‘a while, I was at the end of patience. 
id the formalities of the West come in 
So I got up, made up my mind and went 
auri who also simultaneously rose with 
etched hand. 

‘don me. aren't you Mr. 
He did not let me finish- 
short, Dev! What blazes are you 
e?" so saying he gave me such a squeeze 
t my bones breaking. 

eign couple gave us an amused glance 
sed. into their incomprehensible lingo. 


ihen introduced me to that girl as bis 
and a short-story writer. Her name, he 
andhya Mookerjee. I was a little sur- 
“her surname, not that there was any- 
usual in it for her Bengali features were 
able ‘but that she should still” retain her 
surname, Perhaps he wanted to show me 
ad won a beautiful ‘foreign’ bride. So 1 


that. 
introductions. over, Sandhya spoke to 
first time, She seemed to speak poetry. 


Gauri Shankar 











aie? ” 1 protested, “You 
itor ahort-story 
hat avoca- 





Mrs. Shankar?" 1 protested to Sandhya. “I feel so 


values of things " So I had to give up! 

Then Gauri butted in. “No, Sandhya! It was 
not like that! This fellow thought that he was a 
Somerset Maugham in embryo but the editors felt 
otherwise! They did not want to finish up fighting 
libel cases by obliging this chap. So he was told to 
quit! Am I not correct, Dev?" Gauri was in such 
high spirits that nothing would have stopped him 
from spilling the beans! 

"Funny way of introducing: (one's own friend!” 
replied I indulgentiy. “Surely you don't expect me 
to tell your wife all about my. mis-adventures at 
the very first hour of our meeting?” 


Sandhya seemed a bit shocked at the sudden- 
ness of Gauri’s intrusion but when she saw that 
I didn't least mind that, she just laughed it off. 

At Ishurdi I took leave of them. Gauri did not 
press me to go with him. Though hurt, I readily 
forgave him. I did not want to foist myself upon 
him then and there even though 1 had so much to 
talk over with him, At the same time I would be 
less than honest if I didn't admit that I could not 
help envying him his good fortune! 

Tu 

A year rolled by before I was able to call on 
Gauri Shankar at Doodhshahi, He was housed there 
in a big residence which once belonged to a rich 
Zamindar who had fallen on evil days. 

Since my arrival there was intimated to 
Gauri Shankar well in advance, he had a tight 
programme drawn up for me. The day began with 
the usual courtesy call on the Head of the Indian 
Mission there, a lunch appointment with Dr. Basu, 
a teacher turned Government servant: and an inti- 
mate friend of Gauri and was rounded off with a 
cocktail-cum-dinner at-Gauri Shankar's which last- 
ed past mid-night. 


When we assembled for the cocktails, I did 
not fail to notice that Sandhya was not only dress- 
ed in à puritanical manner but appeared to play a 
definitely subdued and sub-ordinate role. She did 
not chat with the guests assembled there. I was 
puzzled though: but I did not breathe a word about 
it to anyone. 

The next day. I reminded Gauri that this sort 
of hectic rounds of parties was not for me and I- 
had come all the way just to spend a couple of days 
in his company- Gauri readily agreed to save me 
from further ordeals. 

; It was then I asked him. “Well, 
kids still?" 

He smilingly replied: 
Both are boys!" 

“Two boys!” I shouted in sheer joy. “Cheat! 
You never told me you had twins" I complained. 
But I did not for a moment doubt Sandhya's cápa- 
bility to present him with twins at the very outset! 
In my 40 years, I had seldom come across such a 
devoted couple. 





Gauri no 


“Why not? I have two. 


It was then Sandhya came to us with eups 
of delicious coffee. She must have obviously. heard 
our entire conversation and in particular the refer- 
ence to the twins. She was blushing all over. 

“You have not shown me your children yet, 


handed: K 








That night when we sat for dinner everything 
s different. Dr, and Mrs. Basu’ were the only 
her guests and they added colour and gaiety to 
le party, Sandhya was dressed in the typical Ben- 


gali style. There were perfumes and flowers evi 
f 


ere, Her hair was decked with fnll blown jas. 


mines which ma 






he should get wind of all this. 
room and what will-he think 






oo “Why. then do you kill me alive? Don’t you 
know that I live only for you?" Sandhya was ask- 
ing him amidst her sobs. 
“I know that, Sandhya. Because I love you so 
much, I do not waht to do anything that will tar- 
nish vou" Gauri was saying endearingly. 

"Ho you protest so much love for me why then 
do you spurn me? Am I not worthy of your love? 
Say yes or no." She demanded of him. 


, “Please, Sandhya, I love you with all my 
heart but as you know, am not a free agent. l say 
lam already married but you refuse to believe it, 
ILI treat you as my wife it will be just immoral. 
Ob, please try to understand!” Gauri was weeping 
his lot in a pitiful and despairing tone. 

A cold shiver ran.through any body. What 
was I hearing? If. Sandhya.was not his wedded 
wife, what else was she? Was she his mere servant 
and a house-keeper? Or was she his mistress? 
After hearing the conversation between the two, 
ihe very thought of it was nauseating, I | became 
thoroughly puzzled and I could hardly believe what 
I heard. Or was I dreaming? I wondered. | 

"Stop talking about morals, Shankar," I heard 
Sandhya saying in an extremely agitated tone. "In 
any case, this is. not India, Dont you know that by 
staying with you I have already branded myself 
as impure in the eyes of the world ? Do you think 
that Iocan redeem myself after all this?" pursued 
Sandhya relentlessly. 

“But Sandhya, you know very well that I 
advantage of your 





Sandhya: would not bud 
erying suddenly. 
situation caused b 
deflantly asked "W 














felt.some overp 
Perhaps I had had a glass too man 
excellent cocktails, T thought. I. tric 
but without success, 0. . ue 
When I woke up at the crac 
found Gauri sleeping On an easy chal 
room; at his feet lay Sandhya sleep 
CX y , 


When T was back from 
Sandhya and Gauri were awaith 
fast was eaten quietly, It was Sandhy. 
the ice. "Had a good night's rest, 













ventured, a 

.. . ‘Indeed, Yes, Mrs. Shank 

““Thank's to your excellent coe’ 
"No pink elephants?” te. : 
I-grinned but did not reply- 
After a while Sandhya re 

the household chores... 
Again we laps 















probe but it ended in failu 









lunge which wil mean AGI end af 
recious lives. So I decided to feel 


fraid I cannot answer that question 
manner: It-is too serious a matter to 
by a cut-and-dried answer. By the 
de you ask this question? Is” it to 

affair with Sandhya? 1 eountered.-. 


ja | touched him ¿on the raw. He 
as his wont.but tried to restrain him- 
jut failed, “What did you say? My 
dhya? You are a beast! You are a 
ii" he shouted at me, "You say you 
‘short-story writer. You can’t even 
2 Then he darted. forward with a 
t hold of me holding the knife 
ould do me to death. : 


gö frightened: Before 1 could recover. 
t me. "You call it an affair! San- 
ngly die at my -hands—if neces- 
u do that?" The beast in him got the 


Gauri was going to: finish me off 
out his love affair and I closed my 
ened th again, I saw the knife in 
ds. is stroking him gently and 
Tamb now. She gently led him 
ive him some sedatives. 


e "woke up later, Gauri was extremely 
"his behaviour and I assured him. I 
rse for the experience? At. that mo- 
wed to take leave of his senses and 
e almost pathetically “Have you 
nderstood what ‘Sandhya means to 
va, who was standing nearby, was ery- 


Sendhya as she bade me good-bye. 


ened eyes were now 
truly erief-stricken. They were quiverin, and 
could see the same terror and frig "hier 
expressed when I saw her first aboard rry. 
"Bless me, dear, with all you heart" said 





I stood still for a moment and hen poke. 
“You need them now more than ever, Sandhya! 1, 
shall always pray for your happiness." Then 1 hug- 
ged her affectionately and got into” the train às it 
pulled out, 


I saw Sandhya crying like a child. Was it ine. 
dicative of any impending disaster? : ; 


After I grew up, I had seldom. cried. Perhaps 
an occasion or two which I shall tell nobody. But 
today, all alone in my compartment, I- burst out 
crying, for my friend, crying. for Sandhya’ whom 
I have accepted as my sister, 


VI 


It was exactly two years today . that I saw 
Gauri Shankar at the Howrah Railway. Station. 

I had to be always on the move. From Kath- 
mandu I went to Karachi and thence to Kabul where 
I spent a very pleasant winter, Of and on I would 
remember Sandhya but the pull of home and busi- 
ness worries would make forget her. Sandhya in 
flesh and blood stirred me, excited me, overwhelm- 
ed me; Sandhya away from me, drifted into back- 
ground. 


When I met him at the Howrah Station, 
Gauri of course accompanied by Dr. Basu was 
busy giving instructions as to the disposal of his 
crated luggage etc. Nearby stood, Radha, Gauri’s 
wife and a distant cousin of mine who. years earlier 
declined to marry me because I, was only a com- 
mercial traveller with an uncertain future! The 
luggage indicated a destination in Canada. 

Radha was quick to recognise me and warm- 
ly greeted me. The children were introduced but 
they were not interested in me. But there was no 
sign of Sandhya anywhere. 


All were really glad to see me. Radha, confie 
dent of herself, her charm and her destiny was 
tantalizingly teasing. She said she was looking for- 
ward to her trip to Canada... She had no time for 
thoughts for anything beyond her. husband and 
children. She seldom looked beyond her nose. us 

Gauri and I exchanged greetings. Gauri said 
he was going to. Canada to take up a. new chair 
that was being specially created for him in some 
university there. He then spoke of the task await- 
ing him. 

I very much wanted io ask him about San- 
dhya. But as Radha and her children so near 
around, end as Dr. Basu eyeing me so listiessly, de 
had not the guts to mention her. name. 1 didn't 
want to be a home-breaker though Thad not come 
pletely forgiven Radha for her rejection of. mie. 

A little later the train pulled out of the Sta-. 
tion. As Gauri boarded the ‘train he gave mé a 
heart-searching look and turned to Dr. Basu... Dr. 
Basu nodded às if he had fully understood “Gauri. 
We waved goodbyes. 






















































VIE 
Drs > Basu and I drove straight to my favou- 
a. j 














slowly 
began. “Sandhya told me that she saw you first at 
| he ferry ghat at Jagannath Ganj. Yes, you were 
ang to recollect and recognise your friend but 
_ Sandhya mistook you at first. But Gauri was not 
-. slow to recognise you; knowing. your. weakness to 
. wait for a formal introduction, he. kept you on ten- 
terhooks for. quite sometime before he spoke to 
youl 















“You see, while she had deyeloped a great 
regard and respect: for you, somehow: she had a 
feeling in her bones that it was I who came in her 
way of completely possessing Gauri. It was only 
towards. the end, she revised her opinion of me. 


^12 “As you know, Sandhya was an uncommonly 
-gifted girl. Who saw life at close quarters, Freedom 
‘eost India much blood, many fears and endless 
suffering. Sandhya's parents sacrificed their lives 
at the altar of freedom. The: entire family was 
wiped out in a communal riot, Sandhya alone és- 
caped. She was about five or six years old at that 
time. Seeing her extraordinary charm, a British 
ex-army officer, who later became a planter, adop- 
ted her as his daughter and brought her up. Just 
= as she picked up the western ways of life from her 
fester father, he also saw to that she received a 
ounding in the Hindu way of life too. 
“When Sandhya finished her high school stu- 
* dies, she was sent to Shillong for higher education: 
when she came back after four years, she was 
already a beautiful girl, well-accomplished and 
widely read. She “had already set many a heart 
fluttering. There were suitors many but none was 
good enough for Sandhya.” 


- “lodo not know whether I have told you that 
Sandhya was.a good angler too. To the old man, 
angling was so dear to heart: to this girl who was 
much too Bengali it was no less. Father and daugh- 
ter loved to catch fish. Many a Sunday they would 
set out together in the morning only to return late 
in the evening. Then Sandhya ^ would cook the 
-day’s catch with her own hands and feed the old 
man. It was a companionship without parallel. 








"^ "ft was on one such fishing trips that tragedy 
smote them. After a good day's catch. when father 
and daughter were returning home in high ‘spirits. 
the old man was brutally done to. death, Sandhya 
was gagged, drugged and abducted. 

~ The suspense was too much for me. Yet there 
was nothing that I could do. 

Dr. Basu continued his narrative; “Well then, 
Sandhya was taken from place to place for full 7 
days. Her captors kept her in a river boat and 
moved only by night. It was then she came to know 
that her abduction was due to the treachery of two 
of her neighbours. 


Since. two men. were involved in this affair, 
she decided to use all her wiles. To set one against 
the other was her first objective. She played fast 
and loose with them. But it soon became clear that 
her abductors were in ugly mood and no longer 
- prepared to wait. Now she knew her crucial hour 
“had come. She decided. te act, 


during ghts only. During | 
kept nestled in some creek wh 
either altogether avoided or. peopl 


Vit 


“Gauri Shankar was returni 
after attending some important 
coupe reserved exclusively for hi 
spending a sleepless night. When Te 
attempt to-read some pages from Ja 
"Tales of the South Pacific" where he 
sant time couple of years back. 


"Suddenly the train stopped 
Then there was an eerie silence’ 
the noise emitted by the. nocturi 
having nothing else to do, put awa 
carefully and gazed out wondering | 
had so suddenly stopped. - : 




























































"It was full moon Ou 
was obscur 


heavily. It was p 
nearby compartment 
defend. himself, unsh 
ready for use. 
The tw 


























a while and asked him. "Janab, d 
dah woman running this way 
"Yes, I did. But why? 
Gauri asked in turno ^ - 
"Then one of them said ‘OK Jan 
wife but she is a bit mad” T oth 
growled. A ue 


“Gauri pretended to t 
said aloud: "Why then stand | 
right now. She was heading t 
suppose." eS EC ; 

The two men leto 
ran like madmen. Aft 











sure. She wi 
e had fainted, — | 0 

econd thoughts, he kept away his 
pulled up all the wooden shutters. 
ould distur! him for the rest of the 


ited: young. woman, ftom the 
laced her on the opposite vacant 
his bed, took out his spare 
ad rest against it. Then he - 
rom which he poured out a 
coffee and gave her. The giri 
she took it but there was un~ 
n her eyes. She apprehensively 
‘train was moving, it was doing 








vy lije and honour to you, she 
spoke in a soft voice. 


es an hour and there was nobody else 
artment. Tears rolled down her eyes. 
y le and honour to you" she spoke 
^Tt was clear to Gauri that she was 
as relaxed now. He tenderly asked 
; your name?” A l 
ave him a sweet smile and said “San” 










a what?" 
you must know” 


«coffee for her 
ce now and 
Tet me heat 


ha 


I know. I amésale now”. She: 


asking. 


me. Thank you for letti 
first undisturbed sleep ^ 
eight days” ooo Y 










When Sandhya came after the oi 


a picture of beauty. As she took h seat, she hand- 
ed over Gauri a sharp, small dagge oo. oe 


“{ don't think 1 shall 


Gauri had a look at the cea i 


ger used mostly by comman 


came io possess it, he won 
gone the moment Sandhya. 


"That's my father's gift for 
one you witnessed last night 
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"Now you could tell me -your story, Miss 
Mookerjee” began Gauri offering her 
of. coffee. : QUAS LU lee 
She accepted the. cup of cof 
“But, Mr. Gauri Shanka ou haven 
yourself as yet!” she reminded him gen 

“Well then, you. know my nami i 
replied Gauri somewhat “slegpishly havn 
caught napping. "Well, anybody could guess my 
identity by looking at the 1 bel tags of omy suit 
cases, ete” he thought before he got reconciled. 


But he was impressed by her candour. Then 
ne asked her softly: “Can 1 trust you Sandhya?” 

Sandhya did not immediately answer. “You 
have saved mylife and honour, Mr. Shankar. Didn't 
| even surrender my most precious dagger to you?” . 
Won't you trust me at least now?" SI was heard 


«Gauri was deeply moved and replied, “Yes, 
i shall trust you Miss Mookerjee! Now tell me your 
story.” 

Sandhya then told her story from the begin- 
ning. As she concluded, there was terror again in 
her eyes. “Now, Mr. Shankar, I must not go home 
alone. For the first time; 1 feel I arn utterly ^ help- 
less.” She said in an agitated voice. Uns 

“I ean very well understand that, Miss Moo- 
kerjee, after what you have one through:”. 

“Oh! Please call me Sandhya.” she said plead- 



































ingly. ZEN 
C dt was nearly dawn now, Within a couple of 
hours, the train would reach the. ferry ghat at 
Jagannath Ganj Now what to do with Sandhya? 
Gauri was in a fix. She was certainly nof in a posi- 
tion to be sent back home unescorted. ^ 
Gauri was now all absorbed in Sandhya. She... 

Had no ticket in the first instance. A ticket would... 
have to be purchased. He was. beginning 4e feel 
that willy nilly he had to accept an unwanted 
inescapable responsibility; He was wondering wt 
ther he would not himself get into some big trouble 
or other on account of her. 5 : da 



















In a split second, a 
Sandhya: startled him b 






felt ew- 
Mies 


secon 











red, 
e wi 
crisp morning air, though 
still chilly enough. As the first 
he. compartment, Sandhya showed 
. Gauri then fixed up the glass 


station. A friendly railway. guard whom he knew 
accosted him and seeing him with Sandhya warmiy 
greeted them both and politely asked if he could 
be of any service. Gauri took the opportunity to 
obtain a ticket for Sandhya on the plea that he did 
not have the time to purchase a ticket at Dacca 
itself and her decision to accompany him was a last 
minute change of programme. But the guard, who 
was an elderly fellow, did not leave them easily. 
He badly needed somebody to talk to and he did 
not want to lose a golden opportunity. 


: “Begum Sahiba looks very tired" he began 
as he handed over the ticket. to Sandhya. 

“Yes, she did not have good sleep for the 
last seven or eight days. She had little rest” replied 
Shankar without showing his annoyance, 


“The guard sized up Sandhya from head to 
toot. hen he pursued, “When is the happy event, 
ahib?” 


Sandhya blushed all over. Gauri felt highly 
embarassed. The old chap was obviously enjoying 
their discomfiture. And then he left them much to 
their relief. 

. "Now nobody will believe us if I Say that we 
are not a married couple observed Gauri somewhat 
self-consciously. i 


“I guess so. Well, 1 shall play my role alrighi 
es comes to that!” said Sandhya with full of mis- 
chief. i 


* * * e 


“You need a change of dress, Sandhya” ob- 
served Gauri after a long pause. 
Yes, I know. But where am Ito go in for 
that. now?” replied Sandhya in a hurt tone, She 
Was certainly not happy to be pointed out that. 


"I have some with me. Why not try them on 
now? May be they will fit you well" Gauri suggest- 
ed helpfully. Sandhya then watehed him with won- 
der as he opened his suitcase and pulled cut a 
couple of white saris with broad blood-red borders: 
then a few ready-made blouses and other accesso- 
fies from a well known clothier, 
sizés should fit you" he added with a twinkle in 
his eyes and the assurances of a professional out- 
fitter. 


Sandhya feigned anger. im the first 


instance 
but the very next moment she melted at GaurPs 
spontaneous generosity. “Whom these are meant 


for?” she asked him hardly concealing her sur- 
prise. 


“Well, a friend of mine asked me to. get all 
these from Dacca for his wife. He has not paid for 
thero- and will not pay for them for another year! 
vo T shalbtell him I couldn't make the purchases as 1 
had little or no leisure." 





HO) w sweet and considerate you are" ex- 
t ^ : 


us voice. Then 





dow shutters to let in 


Presently the train stopped at a way side. 


“I guess these |. 





It was full morn now. The dh 
only two stations away. As the train 
an elderly couple got into their eo: 
were friendly and went on chattin 
putting all sorts of embarrassing ques 
kept quiet. It was. Sandhya who was 
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situation and expertly too! 

Then all of a 
manded to know w 
dhya's forehead. S ñ : 
but managed to add apologetically 
kum container was missing. But th 
undaunted. and w 
took her own 
applied. ‘tilak’ 
Sandh 


























































conchs: 
taking to her d 
nto Sandhya’s w 


fter the 
the rest. you. saw: y 
hé ordered for more dri 


e 


heart to anticipate anything tra 
though I knew it was inevitable. 
“Was Gauri ill for à 1 
Doódshahi?" I just enquired to bre 
into which Dr. Basu had lapsed. 
“Yes” Dr. Basu replied slow 
stroke of luck that he survived at-a 
his life was hanging in the bala 
trouble during day; by ni FO cul 
loping delirium. But for that girl. Sand 
ton. he would have finis dong a 
"Didn't his wife know about his 4allness 
asked. 
“Oh, no! She did not know 
fact even his friends did not know the. 
the situation as he was soon afterwards r 
Calcutta for expert medical attention. 


night before I left Doodhshahi 
following morning. | 





"Yes, their was indeed a strünge rela 
Gauri resisted Sandhya -for one ful 
itself was remarkable feat. Then he f 
Sandhya, with unwavering devotió 
attended on him and nursed him b: 
literally gave her blood to sav 
doom. | 







































' reason before things got out of 
ntrol. But Sandhya paid little heed 
le. ad me saying that as their rela- 
s ordained by God others could neither 
nor break! I was put out completely and 
o anything. So I kept quiet. 

er went home then?" I ventured to 




















































when once she came to Doodhshahi, she 
it to go back. Nor was Gauri willing to 
‘ou see, Gauri was at that time in his 
ties which I consider to be the most dan- 
iod of a man’s age. She became so much 
ble to him. She wrote to her father once. 
Doodhshahi and was quite pleased with 
his daughter had made! He even offered 
tendentship of his estates if Gauri cared 
But it didn’t work.. Well, coming back 
when Gauri recovered from his illness. 
through with the intense emotional 

ch was the real cause of his illness. He 
elt fettered by the restraints imposed by 
ith: mer conflict that kept his 
with “Sandhya within moral: bounds 
moved, he did’ not any longer resist San- 


appiness did not, however, Jast long. 
charm and accomplishments proved her 
e was never taken kindly by some 
ues of Gauri who hardly relished her 
inning. manners, So some one tipped 
of course adding his own. version 
entire affair. 
u sarching look. “No, it was 
tly and then continued: 
} an extremely practical 
did not wa me, She came straight 
ahi. with her.c ren on the pretext of 
hildrenís vacation. After all, a mar- 
an does not need an excuse to join her 
does she?" ` 


er Gauri nor Sandhya was prepared 
Shankar's sudden visit. . If Sandhya was 
Gauri was perplexed and paralysed. They 
sht in a corner as it were. Only tbe chiid- 
ot know the .immensity of impending 

























en Sandhya was introduced, Mrs. Shankar 
owed her emotion though she had already 
everything abóut the relationship bétween 
and her husband. You see, she was an- 
ie Hobson and she was determined not to 
jusband by default. She readily befriended 
and tried to outwit her. She complimented 
at the way she was running the household 
d her ability to mix excellent cocktails. 
' interfered with Sandhya when she 
the household chores—-but not a single 

"her keen eyes. And then she struck 


r now knew what would hurt 
took. her next step. 
ld. in future, look 

+ relegated 

or d 












"But never once Mrs. Shankar was rude or 
mean to Sandhya. Since Sandhya was quite fami- 
liar with the western etiquette, Mrs, Shankar took. 
full advantage of it and in no time showed Sandhya 
that her role in Shankar's life was no more than 
that of an employee versus employer. Thus with- 
out exchanging any hot words, she jockeyed out 
Sandhya from the pivotal position she once enjoy- 
ea. i 


“Sandhya never took Gauri seriously though 
he had always maintained that he was already 
married, She knew his weakness for her but she 
never counted on Mrs. Shankar as a:force to reckon 
with. There she erred and ‘erred grievously. 

_ “Sandhya then took her decision. She could ' 
not just bear the thought of sharing Gauri with any 
other woman; losing him altogether seemed more 
tolerable. It was not without a wrench in her that 
she decided to leave Gauri. 


“Sandhya's absence was not noticed at once 
by anybody. She did not touch any of the presents 
that Gauri had lavished upon her. She left a note 
for Gauri, kissed the children and bade them good- 
bye and left never to return. 


“When Mrs. Shankar came to know that 
Sandhya had left, she was at first elated; but soon 
her elation gave way to extreme panic, What would 
happen if that girl committed suicide? Thoughts of 
all kinds of complications—her husband’s position 
in jeopardy, children's uncertain future and the 
like haunted her. Added to this it was Gauri's reac- 
tion to Sandhya’s departure that upset "her comi- 
pletely. If he had bawled at her, scolded her or 
created a scene, she would have thought it perfectly 
normal under such circumstances. But no! for two 
days Gauri spoke not a word; on the third day 
after her departure—1 was also not aware of 
Sandhya's departure—-when I went to see Gauri 
prior to my trip to Dacca, Gauri merely said. “If 
you meet Sandhya, please tell her to. come back to 
me at once." I said okay and departed. Sandhya’s 
father was somewhere in the Surma Valley. I just 
did not expect to meet Sandhya. Nor was 1 very 
keen to bring about their re-union. 


XI 


^I stayed in Dacca for about a week in con- 
nection with office work and it was then I saw a 
newspaper item to the effect that Gauri Shankar 
had been admitted in the Doodhshahi Hospital in 
a serious condition after an overdose of sleeping 
pills. I therefore rushed back to Doodhshahi. 


“At Jagannath Ganj ghat just as I was recall- 
ing that fateful ferry-ride of Sandhya and Gauri 
(you see, neither Sandhya nor Gauri ever. conceal- 
ed anything from me) I came face to face... with 
Sandhya, now accompanied. by her .. foster-father 
and almost in tears. She did not say anything; she 
did not have to. She showed me a telegram. It was 
from Mrs. Shankar. The latter had not minced 
words: the telegram read: “Please do come back at 
once; only you repeat only you can save him now.” 

intolerable tor 
d. “Well, 
























(Continued from page 48) 
dual mind or consciousness in which 
Himself as when He will, when the time 
This flute you take for your own 
and play in the deeps of my heart. 
“But the Way it is not as easy as it sounds. 
Many Indian Buddhists and Bauls have been pilgrims 
of this path. In China and: Japan the Sages and 
saints have for ages followed its tract, According 
to them, 
“Do all your duties but keep the mind open to 
the Great Demand. Suddenly the Light will come.” 
The followers of Zen call this ‘Satori’. Accord- 


ing to their Way of seeing no one can predict whe 
will get ‘Sater?! and when. 
sings : 


to reveal 
is ripe. 


He is for ever and He will reveal Himself just as 
and when he wishes.” 


à rm in all pheno- 
mena. In their schools human love: turns into an 


object of devotion. It is thus that they get their 
Gesired object the "transferred" or "superimposed" 


So we find that our God-knowledge or self 
knowledge is not on par with the rest of our prag- 


science of the supra-mental, with its own know- 
how. Apart from such systems Indians have also 
pointed to other ‘Simple’, sahaja ways. One can 
also get God through simple -devotion and non- 
attached action. All these different paths are God's 
own. For each person or type of temperament there 
is an appropriate approach to divinity. Here the 
question of competence, adhikara, comes in. In 
keeping with one’s capacity, taste, morals, faith, 
feelings and attitude the ways of salvation differ. 
This is not unreasonable. Like the universal laws 
this too is part of Providence. Nor are exceptions 
to the rule irrational. The main, the important 
thing is that all these roads finally reach the same 
goal. Each road brings its own. delight and justi- 
fieation. each way is a way of God's infinite joy. 
XX 

To-night 

towards the shoreless shore shall move and meet 

swept by the happy waters 

your sing as well as mine... 
Back to my old room as before. Once more 
Ts down under the gusty shades of the jamboline 

It seems. as if in meantime I have crossed 

lands and seas. And now am back to the 
ode—the narrow, familiar T, one's own little 
“The object of al my seeking had been 
i he Vast, the vira. But I felt no great 








ts smallest touch 


QUEST 


do my daily chore, I have my hour 
are the festive days, all goes on 
there is no hurry about it as there 
once. No needless anxiety, hence) 
strain, or unease. Selfish, interested 
have ceased—there. is no personal 
to anything or anvone—and no fear 










































content to play my part. Life js sweet t 
refreshing river whatever comes— 


This. flute you. take for. your. 
and play in the depth of my he 


all is well From youth to middle age, 
lean years, in times these will come in 
welcome it all. “One day I know. death 
it will be the simple fulfilment of. ih 
That ineffable. Ihave glimpsed! 
the hurry * He will prepare me-and, 
will call me.to Himself. According to 
of my aspiration I shall move. towar 
newer levels of realization, and kn 
fullness. 1f not in this life then 
Whatever He wishes tg 
one day. 






































from page 56) 
'ouple of big country crafts were report- 
e sunk in the midstream. between Jagan- 
j and Sirajganj only the. previous night. 
even estimate the of life. Every- 


relief, Oh, God! Never had I seen 
in love in so much di s. Sandhya was 
he time, No words could console her. 
| then, the ferry started its final jour- 
say. When it was “half-way through that 
hour's downstream journey, the weather 
then came all.of.a sudden lashing 
thunder and lightning. Dark clouds 
“and enveloped the whole area in no 
it soon became a blinding storm. The 
ich was of the 1916  vintage-—notwith- 
ts sturdy construction was tossed Uke 
end was already taking water, There was 


















































htened passengers have already started 
pper k and began to offer pray- 

. Only Sandhya's father remained 

He eursed fhe weather in the typi- 

1 Sandhva's distress was 
ver see him again, Dr. 


et us too. pray for our 
as father at long, last and 
to the” aecompaniment of 
Sandhya also jomed 
knew hya could sing Chris- 
well Well, a few minutes later, when 
looked quite composed, The distress 
writ. large on her face only a few 
‘was no longer there. She whispered 
“Dr. Basa, I have prayed for him. He 
rer. But I may not, perhaps. see him 






aad hardly finished these words when 
mendous- collision with violent im- 
wept off our feet, The ferry had 
il foree, some fully loaded country 


as 773 


-and the great are gone, gone for ever > 2 


"When I woke up again. after two or ‘three 
days I was in the Doodhshahi Hospital. Gauri Shan- 
kar and his wife were sitting by my side... 

“Where is Sandhya? Has she been saved?" 
was my first query. CUu Wah 

“Sandhya is gone, Dr, Basu, She gave. her 
life to save my husband's" It was Mrs. Shankar 
who answered me in a low voice. T was startled. 
"How did you know that?" I was gasping.» 

“I saw the entire thing as if it were a dream. 
When if was all over, I became completely alright." 
replied Gauri, He was a picture of pent-up distress." 

I did not know how long I wás sitting there 
stupified. As I came io my senses, fhe. orchestra 
was playing a melancholy dirge. The bearer said 
that Dr. Basu had paid for the drinks and left me 
sometime ago. : 

As I stepped out of the hotel, the rains came 
with all their fury. As they lashed mercilessly, 1 
could hear, even the tiniest drop of them, crying 
for Sandhya in unison with Gauri Shankar... 


emit 





(Continued from previous page) 


Even if there are no Godward emotions I am ready 
to xemain a creature in bondage. I have lest all 
sense of the doer the ego. All things in the world, 
material or conscious, are born of the same Spirit 
of Delight--all my separate punctilios are gone. It 
seems He wishes to play some melody through me 
—but then everyone and everything else is equally 
material for His Delight. Nothing is insignificant. 
In His creation there is. nothing superfiuous as in a 
painting by a Master there can be no irrelevant line 
or colour. The smallest things in the universe, the 
minutest movement, all are included in His joyous 
play. I have not heard that Infinite or Root 
Melody but I have accepted, utterly believed that 
it exists. Thus 1 have no pride left any more. 1 
am become like the dust, the grass, the leaf. These 
too are not small or insignificant. No longer. 
When I look at this world as a cosmic harmony : * 

In the very dust sounds His supreme Word 

All separateness, between the near and the far. 


between getting and not getting, between th mall 











To be lost in the joy of rhythm, that is really 
to see and to get, E ens 
e. 


AMRITA BA: AR ATRI 


as a Sentinel of the universe, It is 160 


gh set in a compound with many other shrines 
every inch of the structure is elaborately 
. Constructed without mortar it is divided 
vertical sections on a basement of 66 sqr. ft. 
"surface is sectioned into niches and on side 
facades there are life size images of Parvati, 
eya and Ganesha. In the next row are 
of lokapalas, guardians, dancers, maids and 
' scenes in bas relief all in stone. The 
of recesses contain miniature Vimanas and 
‘Saeed Amalaka is a lion (Kesari) crash- 

t 


‘The porch (Jagamohan) originally built with 

tower and the dance hall (Natmandir) and the 

tory (Bhogmandap) both added later are in 

mony with the architectural beauty of 

outer walls being lavishly carved and 

mbellished with sculptures of fine execution. 

the quadrangle there are about sixty five 

of which the temple of Bhagabati Parvati, 

t of Lord Siva (Bhubaneswar) takes pride of 

» the surface though eroded looks to be pro- 

ly carved in rich florid style, with statuettes, bas 
and bands. 


KTESWAR :—By the approach to the main 
arena is a big tank, Bindu Sarovar said to be 
lly filled with waters of the holy rivers of 
On sides lie smaller but magnificent temples 
anta Vasudeva, Sisireswar and Baital of 
iar pattern. The famous Mukteswar temple of 
mentation in abundance is not far from here to 
east adjacent to the Kedar Gauri Kund of the 
thy potable spring water and the Sidheswar 
situated in a cool shady place. It is barely 

t. high but it is a beautiful piece of architec- 
structure bearing elaborate. carvings. The 
l- bands are neat and well executed, the bas 

s sharp and impressive, the statuettes vigorous, 
of action and decently draped. The tracery 
and seductive female figures are fascinating. 
nt of the porch of Mukteswar there is the 
(archway) of repute supported by two 

: of elaborate workmanship. The dancing 
on ihe top is so fascinating that the entire 


structure of high craftmanship was called by 
Fergussen as a gem of Orissan architecture. 

` RAJARANI :—Close to Mukteswar westward. 
the oldest temple Parasurameswar is an example of 
early Orissan architecture of post-Buddhist period. 
The shape is different but no less profuse is the 
carving at places showing events of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. About a kilometer from this site 
lies the most prefect of the temples of Orissa the 
Rajarani with its irresistible charm, standing in 
the midst of verdant fields. The beautiful struc- 
ture having no idol inside endears itself to the 
visitor in its isolation. The. writer used to spend 
days, looking at it. It was built of yellow red 
sandstone and the walls are  richly carved with 
foliage flowers and figures of nude denizens of 
jungles and couples in amorous poses. The carvings 
are delicate, ingenuous and full of interesting 
details. The sculptures are simply fine. 


OTHER SIVA TEMPLES :—In the outlying 
areas are a group of temples of the usual form, 
Rameswar, Yameswar, Megheswar, Bhaskareswar 
and Kapileswar. The Bhaskareswar at a distance 
from Rajarani is a unique temple of square tower 
rising from a platform built over a huge ‘linga’ of 
stone reaching the spire. Brahmeswar has all the 
panoply of Orissan architecture in full force, beauti- 
ful carved gods, men and animal etc. A later shrine 
the Megheswar temple exhibits twelfth century 
workmanship. The statuettes are daintly elegant 
and the zoological forms are executed in such high 
esteem that the iconographics delightfully interest a 
visitor. All these temples show an architecture 
pattern of Indo-Aryan style influenced by Dravidian 
form as is much evident at Konarak. 


DHAULI AND SISUPALGARH:—About 5 
km. from the Lingaraj temple to the south-east 
stands the hill Dhauli bearing a rock edict of King 
Asoke (about 250 B.E.). The edict depicts in the 
ancient Magadhi language the horrors of the Kalinga 
War that brought the King to the path of non- 
violence. The inscription is surmounted by a 
terrace containing the graven forepart of an ele- 
phant in stone 4 ft. high. The excavations at 
Sisupalgarh reached by Rajarani Megheswar Road 
show a fortification of the 2nd Century A.D. 
Towards the centre of the ruined fort there are 16 
monoliths indicating the existence of a pillared hall. 


UDAIGIRI AND KHANDAGIRI: — Beyond the 
new town of the capital on the other side of the 
railroad lie two hills, Udaigiri and Khandagiri 
where there are remains of caves of an old Jain 
monastery that existed about 2000 years ago. The 
caves many with pillared porch are fine specimens 
of Jain art. The noteworthy caves are the Rani 
Gumpha or Rani-Ka-Naur, a two storied cave with 
strikingly carved relief decorations, the tiger cave. 
shaped like a gigantic jaw of a tiger and the ele- 
phant cave bearing a Brahmi inscription of King 
Kharavela of Kalinga (153 B.C.) “depicting the main 
events of his reign. Besides these there are Swarga- 
puri and Ganesha (gumpha) caves, also interesting 
to see. 


About the Swargapuri gumpha  Rajendralal 
Mitra said that it was excavated at the instance of 
the queen of Kharavela and the Ganesha cave con- 
tains a beautiful image of stone of the Lord Ganesha 
with elephant, head and the approach is flanked by 
finely chiselled elephants holding lotus. flowers. 

Standing on the summit of Khandagiri one 
beholds magnificent panoramic views of the  sur- 
rounding country—the developing new city, the 
plateau where the runway was built only 25 years 
ago, deep woodlands, undulated zigzag roads and 
the skyscraping temple of Lingaraj "iig gl 


the depleted forest of Nux. Vomica where 










.. HE Camp Commandant stood 

stiffly erect on the low dias 
before his tent and watched a 
file of soldiers bringing in the 
latest captives... The sight was 
+ a familiar one, Daily the sol- 
ers brought ih some: poor 
derelict, found wandering. in 
Bd " " 7 1he vicinity of the Camp, for 
the forest never failed to contribute its quota of 
starving humanity, Occasionally: the scene was en- 
livened by the apprehension of a spy or informer, 
and then there would be the usual firing squad to 
settle the argument, but in thís instance he sensed 
a difference. Uneasily he waited tin the captives 
were driven before him, then, as he turned to Ques- 
tion them, the words: died unspoken. Before . him 
stood an aged Burman, whose dignity of bearing 
and obvious intelligence, proclaimed him to be a 
‘man of position, while clinging to his arm, with 
all the pathetic beauty of youth and innocence, was 
a slender girl. Hardened to the. horrors of war and 
eallous of all human suffering, the Commandant 
could not suppress a surge of pity as he thought of 
the fate of this girl, little more than a child, when 


E 


his brutal sex-crazy soldiers took hold of her. For. 


it was the rule of the Camp that all males captured 
in the forest, irrespective of age or physical condi- 
tión, were sent to the Labour Camps. while the 
women were handed over to the soldiers in an 
attempt to make the lives of these brutalised crea- 


tures a little more bearable. 


“What is your name?" he demanded of the 
Burman, proud of his ability to speak the language 
so fluently. 

“Maung Sein, your Honour, I am a Doctor by 

rofession.” : 





“Then what were you doing in the forest last 





indicates. clearly the positio of this C 
you are a spy in the pay of the Brit 
“That is not true, your Honour. 






not mine," 






































Impatiently the Commandant 
of his soldiers. “Bring Paw Mat. W 


more about this man." 






A. few minutes later, a young | 
ed ina brilliant silk lungi and with 
feet, hurried “up to the Command 
profoundly. : 





eare consider ' 
, he replied. “it can be don: 


ected that" laughed the Comman- 


hen 1 will give you your life and send 
n the Labour Camps. Your daughter 
o my own tent and keep her for as 
easés me. This,is my final offer: 1 can 


an stricken. by an insurmountable - 


ein hung his head. At. last he 


ús eyes. encountered those of his 


i him. What passed between these 
iuld.tell,.but the girl visibly tensed 
back her head with.a pathetie little 
irdle Maung Séin took a small 
which he poured a reddish powder 
w of his palm. For a while he. held 
tering strange © incantations, «then 
civer of steel, cleverly. Interwoven 
gashed his wrist swiftly and as the 
it he pressed the wound over the 
alm: A moment he. held it thus, 


"with water and int yout 


er he slowly 
powder on his palm, then se 

ground he transferred the mixture to t 
stepping up to the-Commandant he offer 
to him. E 


. Qi ere ue 
mised. Appiy it. 
bullet will ever p 


"you desire 
complete your S 


this mixture 


months neither snake, wild animal, | 
wil harm you" ^ : 


- «The € andant smiled but shook 
“No, Maung ,I do not want your 
I know you speak the truth. 1 want © 
words.” |. En Sr E 


painted a red disk. then stepping back, he shouted 
to the Commandant, “There is a target no man c8 
miss. Fire and see if I have lied to you.” 


But the Commandant still - 

"Clever, Maung Sein, clever, but too. 

such as her, death is the swiftest an fu 
escape from the horrors that await her. But I have 
still one more test.” Shouting a sharp command, he 
took from one of the soldiers a rifle. Working the 
bolt tili all the cartridges but one were ejected, hi 
handed the gun to Maung Sein. " 


“Now Maung Sein we will test ihe strength 
of your magic, There is but one cartridge in the 
chamber. It will avail you little to swing round and 
put that one bullet into me, for at the first treache- 
rous move you make you die and your daughter. 
goes to the soldiers. We will see now what faith. 
you have in your own power." E 


Though inured and hardened ti 
ties of warfare, the men stood in. sho 








By MAHAVEER SARAN 


ROF. John Neuman. one of 
the greatest mathematicians 
of the present century, was 
once taken off his guard in a 
party when one of his students 
gave the following problem 
to him, 

Two boys on bicycles. 
m " ". 60 miles apart, started  to- 
wards each other at a constant ‘speed of 10 miles 
per hour. Simultaneously a bee on the handle of 
one of the bicycles started Hying towards the other 
bicycle and as soon as it touched the handle, it 
flew back. It kept on doing this until the two han- 
dles met. If the bee had a constant speed of 15 
miles per hour, how far did it fly? 

. Neuman as usual with him put down his beer 
and specs, closed his eyes and was lost in thought. 
He gave the answer in six minutes time, "Tt was 
fortyfive point zero zero zero zero—well it is 45 
miles". 


. “Easy isn't it, unless you go the infinite ge~ 
ries way.” said his student. “With equal and cons~ 
tant speed. the two bicycles must meet in the 
middle, that is 30 miles in three hours and the bee 
by that time has flown 45 miles, bicycles or no 
bicycles," 

"What" exclaimed Neuman with some em- 
barrassment, "but I solved it by the series way." 
The mathematician evidently failed to catch, the 
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jealous husbands came to cross a river 
only a small boat which would not hol 
two. To avoid any embarrassing 
crossing was so arranged that no la 
left with a man on either side of t 
her hubby was also: present asa guard 
crossing was arranged. i E 


Ancient Indians as well as thi 
knew the familiar problem of three si 
their master. The Greeks learnt it from 
Three were blindfolded and they were 
stand one behind the other when their m 
had five caps in a bag, two of which a 
and three red, brought out three at ram : 
them.on their heads and took off-thei foit 
the slaves were asked about the colo 
caps the last man who could see two he 
him could not tell, The second man who sa or 
head, that of the first, cut a sorry figur 
slave who saw nothing but heard. 
other slaves had said, thought for 
correctly named his colour: t 
and how could he say so? 3s inde 
lent problem and requires razor sharp 
correct answer. MEM ‘ 








proverbial race bet 
and tortoise, With the ancient . Indi 
ticians, if was. a race between ‘the fox a 
Achilles runs ten times faster than the 
the latter was a hundred yards ahead 
at the start. So ha 
never be able t 






























































ot solve 
‘logician 
ths. So 
ousewite 


own pet, favou- 


cigarette no two of 
15 data are given: 


red house, - 


y, is not a: new one 


y Ze, 
ated mathe- 


is involv 
given by Sam Loyd the great r 
genious of puzzles who was alive in^ rake 
present century. Combined ages of Mary and Ann 
are 44. Mary is twice as old as Ann was|when 
Mary was half as old as Ann will bejwhen Ann is 
three times as old as Mary was when Mary was 
three times as old as Ann. How old are they now ? 
(Ans, Mary 274. Ann 163) 


` MYTHICAL MATCH 


Finally here is the famous ‘Bradman Puzzle 
which raised: great stir among the cricket lovers in 
the world some years ago. This problem of a my- 
thical cricket match was originally evolved in 1930 
by Sir Arthur Eddington. Bradman came to know 
of this problem years ago but could not solve it. 
Neither could he give it the proper attention it de- 
served in his active cricket life. Finally in 1956, 
during his voyage from Australia to England ‘he 
solved it on board.the ship during his long leisure 
and the world heard it over the wireless. Next day, 
the whole cricket world. was taken by storm. With- 


in ten days, nine persons solved it, two of whom 


were Indians, one of them a student. 


Sir Donald has warned all prospective solvers 
of the problem saying, “To those who are not inter- : 
ested in Mathematics and are not prepared to spend 
many hours on the. subject, my advice is—don’t 
try”. Here is the mythical cricket match with the 
score, the batting order and the bowling analysis. 





Atkins 6 
Bodkins 8 
Hawkins 6 Bowling Analysis. 
Jenkins 5 Over Mal- Runs. Wic- 
. dens kets 

Larkins 4 Pitehwel — 1241 2 14 3 
Markins 7 Speedwell 6 o 15 1 
Parkins 11 Tosswell 1 $ 31 1 
Simkins 6 
Tomkins 06 
Wilkins 1 

Extra nil 

Total 60 + 





Following ate the data given: 
1. Scores were composed entirely of singles 
and boundaries of fours. 


2. There weré no catches, no balls or short 
runs. 

3. Speedwell and Tosswell each had one spell 
of bowling: , 

5. 

6. 


fall of each wicket: D 
Donald has n'a. 








: e , constantly n 
pos ed by China a 


len y virtue 
you have large 
Ty. "The peo 
. The threat to our coun 
“con inues unabated and in some way it has me € 
all know, Pakistan has been arming herse a fra 
Iso no change in. the belligerent ‘attitude of Chin 
impo ant is that we. must face the fact that this threa 
not of a he rt duration. It is a long term threat and it is necessary 
we remain ever vig 4 and pair You must, ; therefore, | e 
in tri m and. maintain 


The taninai the key-note of the pre aredne 
efficiency, and to achieve self-sufficiency sin: 
an indigenous production... Look 
the Army, Navy For 
have been raised, eq 


fulfilling 
their role in oia our ines of communicatione: tendre, them- 
selves and protecting merchant ships, in their care. 
-With this new outlook-the Armed Forces are prepared to defend: the 
independence and integrity of-our country from foreign aggression. 














Tradition Built on 
Continuous Progress 
Bangaluxmi occupies a proud place in the textile industry” 
of West Bengal. This reputation of excellence is built 
on their continuous endeavour for over half a century to 
serve their patrons with only the best... Today it has 
modernised and expanded its productive capacity by the. 
installation of improved machinery 10 meet the ever» 
growing needs for textiles in the country, Lh 


: 7, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-l3 
KAANAA = 





tt is time now to start a FESTIVAL 

- ACCOUNT for the next Pujas. 

. Monthly deposit of Rs. 5/- over the | 
next year will yield Rs. 61.75 in time 

: for the next Pujas, „Deposits! of Moher 


; o ` 
. OFFICE: 4 CLIVE | GHAT STREET, CALCUTTA: 1. 












HAT is exactly meant by _ 
chhatra? . Have you ever 
thought on it? ‘Pupil’ does 
not exactly cover its connota- 
tion not does ‘student’. A 
chhatra does not merely study 
and is not merely tutored. He 
is in a permanent companion- 
ship— perhaps spiritual com- 
panionship—with the teacher when the teacher is 
teaching and the chhatra is learning. 

Does not the teacher learn ? He does it in pro- 

fuseness, specially if he has been in the profession 
for a quarter ofa century. I am not speaking of 
learning from the shastras as or the treatises on 
modern theories, but simply learning the lessons of 
life and that not from: the. elders but from the 
chhatras—the eternal youth. 
: Indeed a teacher, specially a college teacher 
like me—usually though inappropriately called a 
 "professor'—is rather fortunate in that, from his 
youth to his old age, he lives among eternal youth. 
Scores of boys and girls pass out from the college 
and scores shortly take- their place—the same 
youthful looks, all the virtues and vices of adoles- 
cence and youth, the same honesty and dishonesty, 
the same sincerity and trickery, the same valour 
end vanity, the same plenty and poverty, the same 
attempts to learn and unlearn, the same constructive 
and destructive talents, the same industrious. and 
the idlers, the same hopes and despairs of parents 
—but always interesting all the same. Amidst this 
permanent companionship of youth, one ages but 
only in a léisurely way and wakes up to a sense of 
surprise when temples begin to grey. 

My temp ave: greyed in the midst of this 
eternal youth, called Chhatra, If, however, another 











<o middle-aged gentleman suddenly steps forward and 


“Says with a smile, "I was your chhatra; Sir", do you 
« + feel like being taken aback. or just . pleasantly 
surprised ? 


' tive looks at the boy standing at a resp 





































Just imagine what I was only the Chhatri 
day. As I alighted from the Ligh: Rail 
with a suitcase and a bedding and was lo 


thi 3 
Principal. He was very glad io see h 
and gave a long lecture, there and 
duties of a teacher and the great oppor 
vice that lay ahead, but all the time ca: 


tance, At last he asked me, "from whe: 
pick up Sanat?” — a. 
I understood who Sanat was and rep 
not pick him up, rather it is.he who: 
narrating in brief how he promptly spot 
platform and brought me straight int 
“Take your teacher to the hc 
ask Murari Babu (the Superintendent 
to accommodate him in the hostel 
so saying the Principal bade me goodbye 
moment, not forgetting to. 
extreme pleasure ettin 















' fne in a small 
. what a dreamla 


amland of emplo 
employee obliged the em 
Sanat solved the riddl 





two days earlier, b 
oe eae 


econo al ind mal 

upon the 8 eus 
r and took up the file of sted it 
d called. for the clerk. 












the audacity of his friend 


Vu eb a x with his retinue 
But sol of one riddle was followed. by the ad da Guay 
emergence of another. The Superintendent wel- OE abba the, 
comed me with a rather unusually grave face and e ja P. 
after doing the needful he took me aside and said, 
"You are à hew-comer but I feel it my duty to tell 
FO beware of Sanat.” uu 
Beware of Sanat! 



















. 1t appeared rather strange to. me. Sanat. 

given me. very valuable volun vice and ha 
solved for me many problems 
and that for no selfish intere: 
the fact that he was no 
going to be—my ‘Chhatr 






¿checked the ES 
a the hostel... 


q e 


` 1 alone had paid. Next day I caught A] 
Sanat lustily joining the immersion próe 











then without much ado he brought out a bill book Sanat gathering him the e per 
from his pocket i and sought to know whether I was gether. I learnt later that he dropped 
going to pay Rs. 20 ihe usual subscription which : are, I a 
Professors pay for the worship of goddess Saraswati, the final for reasons not known to his f 


body suggested that the Government 
him in for his desperate attempts 
motherland by all means. 


(4 









money into the pocket, Sanat warned me n 
pay any ubscription to their Tuna: 


satisfy 
were ar 
precinct 
€ 











esty, Maj ibar- 


nged my old 
«biggest 
istrict 


day 
tey 


nd some ‘among them exchang 
emselves—my poor self b 


of them all. 1 did my job « ok ^ 
he examinees got to their work and - 


Jarely an hour passed before Mujibar caught 


yes, He was clearly copying. I rose from my - 


d walked in the opposite direction to where 
bar was sitting—so that he could not suspect 
Iwas after him really, Mujibar fell into the 


ll into a calamity. — 
pped the note book on the floor and 
d that the book belonged to him. 
aintained, had kept it there and 


ith it. By this time, I aro. 


at my face and & 
today and the 
unfortunate. 


sion. 
“and perhaps you don't 


majority town in a Mu 


"det. 


I left the Vice-Principal’s ; 
ed by his reasoning. 1 brought the matter to the 
notice of the Principal by a formed, letter. And 


then I almost forgot it... 2 
i One day, after ) fortnight, at about 10. 
| Was a 


convinc- 





Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi looking at a sub-machine carbine manufactured at the . 
Ordrance Factory at Tiruchirapalli. Defence Minister, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, and the Minister 


for Defence Production, Mr. A. M. Thomas are looking on, as General Manager Mr. 
Sinha explains various features of the carbine to the Prime Minister. 










ld resist 


crowd stood 
































silent, +038 
) have demanded m 
athered courage and 


AS nz os B— j 


| you all? Why are you 
? Why have you all come to me 
thly hour?” E 


you all 







‘the matter ?" 






ay e you here? Why 
ye to me at this unearthly hour n 
c young men from within the 
d towards the window. As I 

‘two, I heard them saying: 


om their faces now. 
bit familiar to me within 


mortification and angui 










And he added "My fathe a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He never allows politics to tamper 
with discipline. Specially, he has taught us from 
our childhood to be very respec ful to the teachers 
—Hindus and Muslims alike. We are five brothers. 
Sir! and this one is the exception to our standard 
of personal behaviour and discipline.” 

1 sighed relief and readily granted my pardon. 
“But what about the pardon of the Principal T I 
asked. 

“No, Sir 1” replied Mujibar's brother, “father 15 
a member of the Governing Body and he is the 
last person to request the Principal to rescind the 
order and take him back in the college. That order 
of expulsion stands. He feels competent only to 
withdraw his own order of expulsion from the 
home.” | | 

I smiled and enquired : “Why have so many 
people come with you 7 

They are all your Chhatras Sir, and all of them 
came in a body simply to request you to forgive 
Mujibar. They all love you» Sir.” , 

I wondered how so much of love could be 
gathered in so few a weeks and that not through 
an act of kindness but an act of vengeance ! 


(6) 


Do you wander if à teacher's life has moments 
of humour ? Yes, in plenty. 
1 had a habit, in those days. of frequently ap- 
proaching the boys and girls and going round the . 
class putting questions to the 'Chhat 
Some answered e 

es hard to rem 












rything, only the lips were 
jority sto lently with 
onds at the 












ons, Sir 
said 1, ‘ 




















nd girls laugh ear hat 

cipal eould not help joining the-k 

Next day, Professor X -disca le 

He stood silently for a few seconds, then and punjabi and came to the colle; 

lifting his face looked first at the girls, then at the and shirt. 

boys and said, “Marriage Sir!” 
“Whose?” I asked quite innocently. 


“His face flushed but his eyes sparked. He 
“Mine Sir > 











+ 


y occash 





the private: “tutor: attends — 


_ When your friend 
proxy”. you try rer 
scarcely 

name. i 









knowing whos 
Y stood motionless, W 
really I had slapped hi 
a professor ‘slapping th 
“chhatra”? Perhaps, not i 
seen a Professor chasing a Chhatra, out of the 
class, fhrough the corridor, down the staircase, on 
the ground floor verandah, and then into the play- 
field right to the end of the ca pus and failing to 
catch the boy, holding the 'Kancba' of his dhoti in 
one harid and the “Koncha” in the other, and return» 
ing slowly while breathing heavily 


Professór X was reputed to be a good teacher 
but Master Y was determined to whistle in the : 2 
classs. | room. ard looks arid -persistent and jetimes voü reaui to look 
insistent searches did not yield the identity of the | looked ^ mpiimes di g quired to Toole 
whistler. After many days, Professor X succeeded feeling that a particular response to the 
in discovering it. No sooner ha i he done this was not genuine. How the feeling came 
than he jumped from the dais and headed towards cannot really say. I detected the boy, inte 
the boy. The boy. perhaps ant 





of a. college going 
|^ have you. ever 
























































anticipating detection hi layed my old triek of asking 
one day, had taken his seat just near the door him and pl ai a e and asked, * 
which opened on -the corridor. Sensing danger her d "Rip mo MEE 

: ; q : has my father done, Sir! 

the boy immediately made for the exit. Normally “No fault, but + ed not h : 
the matter would end there, But Professor X was ; o fault, but you fe + pot have an 
determined to catch h's life's; enemy. He ran tion to uttering your father's name.” .; 
after him. It was a sight for the gods to see. He immediately gave his father's 1 





surname perfectly tallied with that 
under that particular rol] number. w) 
remember as. 24 I asked the bo: 

t Ren H 


and began 






“something 


Jawans patrolling the snow-covered heights in the Himalayas. 












smiling or feeling amused. Gradually I began to myself. After the summer vacation, I di 

cud that the latter sign was not very important Asoka in the class; he had in the meant: 

, and the boy was really innocent. out a transfer certificate, and left the 
Quite a few days thereafter when on board- good. : 




























: ing a crowded tram car, I was trying to balance 

my, body with a rather heavy bag in the one hand ; (8) 

and an umbrella in the other. I noticed a young My temples ha hi 
man suddenly standing up and offering his seat to ` must "have" been “those vee many? ot 
me As I was hesitating the young man said, * Chhatras. 

“Please take your seat. I am your Chhatra, Sir !” The other day I had 





-Then after exchanges of a few words of proper... train t 
unwillingness on my. part arid courteous insistani 'S 

on his, I took my seat. Then I took a close look 

his face—oh yes, he was that 246, 

"Is not your name Samir Sarkar?” I asked. 

"Oh, yes Sir!” .. you remember my name? 

My roll number is 246, Sir!” c : 

"That also I remember” said I, don't 

why it attracted my attention an 

nothing” < MEE 















deterioration in the conduct of 
. They. have lost t 






suspected su 
Then da 
into months. > The: 
ing and the usua 
college commenced, - 
On the third day of 
finishing «conventional. 














me, perhaps: 
where Samir sil 
that somebody as 
looking sideways he s 
ing or nodding at me, 

I clearly noticed his- 
finger. 






you kno 

“Yes, Sir 1”, + 

your Chhatra, Sir! ee vX 
"Then after preliminary exchange o 
































I now realised whi conscious ot tion, we entered into a long conversa: 
mine brought me there, T jconscei feeling ranged from aca 
took the shape of systematic at now. A « Hë explained 
student may respond. falsely to a. roll number saying that being 
which is not really his and maintain the per- his old friend who q 
formance throughout the session, asking the other the Howrah Station, he 
person to respond to his roll number, but in the my face, Moreover. my appe 
examination hall he must write his own name and twenty Pen M t had been in 
rol : ipt. ~ . : 
roll number on the answer seript readily agreed 

I.pie "How But I co 





put : 
friend. somew 
.He smiled bro 
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A long-range patrol sets off, somewhere in the 





Himalayas. 


PUJA 





PO. ROY CHOUDHURY ` 


; , tion distressingly upsets me. But 1 assure you I 
hat great self-less- . have been watching with the deepest interest the 
introduced ` great movement of which you are the apostle. Yes, 
Mahatmaji, I look upon you as a veritable miracle 
worker--the saviour of. modern end builder of 
: future India. They tell me the year has rolled by 
Upper Circular va and Swaraj is not yet within sight. But I feel that 
ta the de Oct. 1921. . if I have been reading the signs of the time alright, 
Swaraj has already been achieved, for, the undying 
inspiration of your. message has revolutionised the 
entire Indian: mentality, be he the Reis or the Rayat. 
After all thought is the precurser of action. It is 
not necessary to go the whole bog with you, as it 
is not always given us to look at things from the 
but what does matter is the sin- 
There are occasions when silence 
ech is but silver. .I think Rabin- 
i í e best consulted the interests of 
the aines dt he had followed. this ‘precept. 
+ Looking forward to the pleasure: of meeting 











yon. 
Yours very. sincerely, 
-P. d Roy 





(No. SN. 1634) 
(2). 


C. F. Andrews. commonly. known as Deenabandhu 

: | specially asked by Gandhiji 

to look into the miseries of the thousands of tea 

- labour in Assam described. then as Coolies. There 
a great unrest among the tea labour in Assam 





























nb d 
Railway to strike and the 
out on strike again. There is à : 
Allahabad the young men are inflamed by it. Ata ‘meeting 
June 21, 1921. which I held about Chandpur the whole meeting 
was against me except three or four who were such 
Co-operators as Krishna Kumar Mitter and one or 
two Marwaris in Calcutta who have been: as good 
bs e each week to Gurudev who looks as gold about the Assam refugees. (Oh how I 
my own letters as “cloud messengers" have learnt to love the Marwaris You see what I 
id lives upon them in his starvation: write and sent to ihe Press | about... Gowr!san- 
sing some speeches and views, which kar Mistri who laid down his life at Chandpur.)— 
e give you some comfort. If I have = they are now turning directly against the Non- 
; .Said anything too. co-operators just at this critical moment when they 
strong in my ought to be giving their wealth for the Tilak Swaraj 
speech, rebuke me, Fund, They say, they will give any money I wish 
but I have come to he distressed labourers into my hands but they 
believe that no vill t will go to the 
true reform can tr And ile 1 these ti E ikes between 
b e accomplished - : $ 200 rupees each day out of 
until these very ^- mi “y pen so badly needed 
«earnest and "good = P. ` erre 
people at Simla — ; D cope most loving 
:and Darjeeling re- d EN ;LoCharh 
alise that they are 


ne i D (3) 
in Vitaly voien i | 1921. ression was let loose. A saintly 


terr - Das. father of Sri Sri Prakasa, 
is the po ned a worthy son of a worthy father was arrested. The 
which on each vital following wires were exchanged between Sri Sri 
. issue (as it comes Prakasa and G ji: $ 

up) -makes them 
almost against their 
: - will take the wrong 
. De i i side. In A An pa- ; i E. 
e telegram scarcely intelligible to i lations: Wi “totall unprepar- 

der but conveying a world of tragedy Hearty congratulations. as y p pa 

tokes has just hurried to Fau in the ed for such SEXT E 

t a petty prosecution of one of his Gandhiji's. first struggle in India was in Cham- 











o eager to write to you but it has 
I have hardly been able to write 




































under Section 107.. Criminal 
‘Prakasa. 









supporters against ‘Begar’. I was 
ul te paran District in Bihar where he fought against 
t tor Your leading article in Young the tyranny of the European Indigo Planters. H 
V "word iia. gs so Wonder» won. He had friends among the Europeans. too P. 
ery the following letter from a Missionary at Motihari 


nxiety is this:. There was no im- in 1924 will show i=- 


eed for your presence as far as the Assam Mission House, 














ours was concerned. . (Please do not Motihari .. 
“Ci olies” now in Eng sh, S ; . s Champaran, 
1 tar 9/2/1924. 
t Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

nce, it has. violence in its blood; We join the general thanksgiving and rejoice 
i motional,  quicktempered, hof. that God has given you back to your people. This 
far more than half Mussalmans with- is an answer to many prayers. We often recall the 
nd patient Hindu tradition. Don't happy hours you spent with us in Motihari and I am 
they are almost the most lovable writing now to offer you and Mrs. Gandhi a quiet 


ia and their affection is as quick as rest: né place in our home. 
iion. it was only by m miracle on - 







Yours sincerely, 

z 5 Hodge. 
dii i (8) E 

ut an e mE After hijs release in 1924 he was very 

rem a . w ed constant care. Gurudev could not 












Abu Zafar Sirajuddin 


mad Bahadur. Shah II (est. E 







-.1857) would lead any reason- 
able person to hold a high 
opinion about him. because 


his piety, kingly demeanour, - 
patriotism, statesmanship and 


als was the torch- 
“the 1857 Rising. 


sincerity. 
The last of the great Mu 

. bearer of Hindu-Muslim uni 
On accepting the command of the Telinga and 
Purbiya sepoys, he issued a Firman (royal order) 
prohibiting cow-slaughter in Delhi and the adjoining 
areas, and the punishment for violating the royal 
command was death. Even on the day of the 
Id-ul-Azha, which fell on August 2; 1857, no relax- 
ation in the order was made. This wise step on the 
part of Bahadur Shah proved a great factor in 
cementing Hindu-Muslim relations during the most 





critical and tense days of the Mutiny, which may. 


well be called the First War of Indian Independence, 
Colonel Keith Young wrote to h's wife the next day: 
"Our hopes of grand row in the city yesterday. at 
the Eed, Festival have not, apparently, been ful- 
filled. ........ The King had issued strict orders 
against killing cows, (or even goats) in the city. 
and this, if acted upon, must have satisfied the 
Hindus, and instead of fighting amongst therm- 
selves they all joined together to make a vigorous 


attack to destroy us and utterly sweep us from the 


face of the earth.” 
Bahadur Shah had high regards for Hindus—a 


legacy which he directly inherited from his forbears; 


notably the great Akbar and: Prince Dara Shikoh. 
He entrusted to the care of Raja Bhola Nath 
the performance of religious ceremonies, such as, the 
Dastarklican of Hazrat All cand the Niyas of 
Ghaus-i-Azam Abdul ee Jeslany, dt 


m 

Diwans (one of which was destroye 
Mutiny) and the famous commentary en 
tal Saadi’s Gulistan-——his magnum- op 
commentary he expounded every vers 
Tranian savant in Iim-i-tasawwuf. a 
sung by young and old alike in Delhi 
been rightly said by an English hist 
plaintive Ghazals of the old king e 
damage to the British cause than a 
forces of the mutineers.. To. quote 
“Bahadur Shah must be judged on th 
his own life, and not by the word 
travellers or of soldiers unbalanesd b 
war, fatigue and. racial passion. "u 


























spared after th 

Lieutenant. Hodson and 

thirsty for his blood. It was Had 
the helpless king, after his. ar 
mausoleum, with thirty-one 1 
Mughal princes when. the. poor 
with hunger asked. 


was seen." 
of the Briti 


for the ersonal 
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eee 


A sailor arms a Naval fighter on the flight deck of INS VIKRANT, Indian Navy's 
aireraft carrier. 













"ort built by his distinguished prédecalisor Shahja- created and a Board. of Trustees - ten 
han. The king was found guilty, convicted and Indians was constituted. The offi 

sentenced to life-imprisonment in exile. Escorted Board was located at premises No. 6, Th 
by the 9th Lancers the royal prisoner and his party Rangoon. The Trustees issued a passio 






























left Delhi on October 7, 1858, and reached Rangoon to Indians and Burmese for generous finan 

on December 9, 1858, via Allahabad, Mirzapur tance and the plan of the proposed mausol 
,.Buxar, Monghyr, Raj Mahal, Rampur, Balliah |. also circulated alon th 
Womurkolly, Khulna, Diamond Harbour, Kedgeree the appeal along w 
and Sandheads. At Diamond Harbour the last t loyal National .. 

representative of the House of Timur was respect- ^^. Gavernm: 


^^ fully greeted. by another ex-king Nawab Wajid Ali — “Trustees 
_ Shah of Oudh who was also interned by the British- S 
. ers at Matiaburj in Calcutta. 


It is a sad story to recount the melancholy day 
the deposed king passed in exile in Rangoon 
the utter poverty that he had to face. The 
in which he and the members of his party were ke 
as State prisoners was situated within a few yar 


- ers, sixteen in- number, was eleven ru 
and an extra rup ver 
two rupee: 
ties (vide F. 








of India hin 
weaker; t 
his: oue 


deteriorated and he died « 
1862 at 5 a.m. far from the 
unhonoured and unsung.. 
4 p.m. the same dayin the r 
A sizable crowd of Muslims 
enclosure, which had been 

to keep the. publie o 
to touch the coffi ough Th 
crowd was successfi pushed | back by the armed 
guards. Only a few of them. were, however, ad- 
mitted inside to make the internment "sufficiently 
public.” The two sons of the deceased, Jawan 
Bakht and Shah Abbas, and a male attendant Ahmad 
Beg accompanied the cofin; no females were 
allowed to be present, nor were any titles allowed 
to be rehearsed. 


Captain Nelson Davies in a report dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1862, submitted to the Foreign Department 
describes the grave thus: “A bamboo fence sur- 
rounds the grave for some considerable distance and . 
by the time fence is worn out the grass will have i s 
again covered the spot and no vestige will remain Bahadur Shah. H 
































to distinguish where the last of the Great Mughuls ; 

rests.” So, in course of time the grave became com” On February 17, 1957, Mr. Lalji, Meh 

pletely effaced and indistinct, and. remained un- Indian Ambassador to Burma; 

known for over forty years. How prophetic was shrine. The Managing Trustee of 

the old emperor's words when he said: r.  ,E. Madari (U. Htwe), while pre 
Pes-i-marg qabr peh ai Zafar. koi fatiha bhi “of welcome to the envoy, referre 


kahan parhae, en of the structure” of the tomb and i 
Woh jo tuti qabr ka tha nishan” use 5 : t 

thokaroon parhae, se ura diga. - . 
It means: After the death of Zafar wh ; a 
recite the prayer for at the grave ?- For, even the > the | 
symbol of the broken grave that had remained is Bahadur $S 
obliterated through tramping and- treading heavily be brought to India as part of the Cen 
up and down. gage ^ brations st the 1857 Rebellion, bu: 


In 1903 me Indians 








E was already there when I 
moved to that locality. 1 did 
not know much of him. Only 
l used to hear the ebb and 
flow of human voices, emerg- 
ing from his flat, or sometimes 
a trail of oud faltering notes. 
It looked as though a person 
- was scolding his servant, 

The noise got on my nerves and I did not 
feel like working at all. on such occasions, I would 
come out in the corridor, My penetrating gaze 
would meet the rustling curtains drawn partly at 
the doors of his rooms, and, beyond them, | 
purple coloured sofa, I could smell perfumed air, 
made all the more fragrant by foreign: scents. and 

hair oils, blowing out of his room. 2. . 
At times, I could see him looking in a mirror, 


that reflected strange grimaces of his, as if he were . 


rehearsing some role in a play to be put. on. the 
stage, I have noticed him tilting’ his, head at differ 
rent angles, brushing his unruly hair with. a view 
to seeing what he looked like, 


at evening, I met him at a: musical gather- 


s wandering. glances. at Once arrested my ` 


tion. = 


the 


a 


UU S "Yes Im” I replied. 
“But, though neighbours, how is : 


do not know one another?” feros 
"No, it won't be like that, hereafter 


isturbin 
‘He 


“N, dx AS. 
ii fe'll have breakfast 
he called. his servant. 
eggs? Otherwise get some from. the 
have omellet: with téa... wee : 
' He smiled, then asked me: 
io smoke American cigarettes?" Gum 
He produced a packet of Wills” 
me a.cigarette in such a manner 
ceive: jt. m VU Wk 





. too. 







| it into its cover as podes it 

| MM our of her body that he still want- 

T remember you for ever,” I read aloud. I embossed a volley of kisses over 
ek is a. small town. I live here now-a-days. it before depositing in the almirah. 

















"got. a beautiful house of our own, with a Next, he opened another cover....It was 
g little garden, At this time of the yee from a Bengali girl of Calcutta. a . then, the third 
den is full of blooming flowers. How beau ar one... „and fourth also......! 1 All the letters were 








these flowers, ....! packed with the same sentiments of his. He was 


: the same man in the folds of every letter. 
«Pim the mother of two children now. Both ^. much y 
M sweet and handsome. My husband is an - But, now, it was all over. It broke down like 
Lc now. wot ld h been . the * ets have a drink today, Shyam,” he pro- 
ave P. a 
Hit le of my lile. T posed, suddenly, as if making from a pleasant 
he letter from my h Sem E 
ence wrung his heart. o — Yes, I do not mind. "oo due ie 
Shameless creature!” he grumbled. "Times ^ “But, I've taken ; : - not spend on 
been, when cupping my face in her. hands she . e 
i s for hours together. From. | a "m CEN 
; ye. til] the sun-set, we o. on goo 7 t e oie 4?” I say, breaking 
a enjoying each other's company, je E 
ot avs been ea vin in arm. We sweated and- oked ; serious and gave details 


toxicat cou ef the or ir ding loan of his, a loan that he 
us the scent of each other's in uing imself nh e would. like to write that 










































dulgi f in drink purchased for 
is friends.  Qblige he must his friends. 
I 


He had a great faith in himself. 

“He refused to believe that he fell a victim to 
a delusion. A major portion of his life had already 
been recorded in black and white; and every page 
of his life-story had a different tale to tell. a diffe- 
rent account of lies, deceits and delusions. It was 
by and large.a complete story. 

He was a perfect gentleman. He had the 
knack of.paying compliments to every one. He was 
sometimes lost in thought. He looked tired but 
wouldn't admit that the tiredness was due to its 
own exertion. 


All of a sudden there were sounds of clap- 
pings and laughters from the other side of the wall. 
He inhaled a heavy breath. For him these were not 
fhe human voices, büt flames. The proof is the door 
in between. 


He sprang to his feet and started pacing- up 
and. down the room, He clenched both of-his fists 
and knocked at the parting-door. The voices died 
out immediately. 

“Foolish!.. . . stupid!!! he muttered, his voice 
loaded with groans. 

Soon, he retrieved his normal mood. 

He picked up the telephone. He dialled a num- 
ber, and then sank into the sofa. : 











“How are. you, madam?” he goes on. pouring 
words after words into the mouth-piece . of. the 
a telephone: “You are coming „to lunch, of 
“He embossed a course? . .I say, you need have no -worries 
volley of. kisses over about these things. z. there is a new release at 

i Sheila......now, come, come.....,1£.. would be 
Lor... Tll have the seats reserved in 
advance, if you Jike.... .you want 
three seats......for.w om is the third one?...,. 
phew! but . Spoil the fun......alright, “alright 
.....8uch jokes are not good MAY... 
our g rn riend i 
















i ing lips had | always 
sd. been. innumer- 








se 
e her.” 


This made me laugh up my sleeve. How for- 
getful are human beings sometimes, I wondered. 
l knew the background. He had talked into the 
telephone in my presence. But all this was not new 
to him. Only a few days later, he was to ask me: 
“Pm selling away me sofa. Would you like to 
buy it?" 

"How much shall I have to pay for that?" I 
asked, 


"Only five hundred chips,” said he” and mind 
you, the quotation is only for you.” Da 

Later, when I got a brand new sofa setat a 
comparatively much cheap. price, he. said, “You've 
seén my sofa? Have not you? 1 paid only one hund- 


.red for that. There was an auction at an Embassy, 


and I purchased that out" 
vt rl HD o 
Refreshed a little, he sat up in his: chair and 


i sent for his servant, “Ram Singh! bring tea.” 


cs He stood me some tea and sought a. reward 


a “You don’t know anything: about i this?" - he 


e posed question. "About this door, I mean?" 





| No I became inquisitive. 
“Oh, how could you! I may tell you, though 
a door, there was a time when it did nof function 





s such...... Do you know Mrs. Sethi, by the way?" 


still alive in the boy's memory, 


"No, I don't. But, have read her name on the 
name-plate outside" + 10 : 


...... 






le of Coca Cola 











this house or that of the adjacen e 
The servant wouldn't say anyth 
smile appeared on: his face. Those da 





hen Mem Saheb's 
cedent over his 


errands have had always t 
n fast even at a 


own master's. The se 
slightest indication - 
Ram. Singh’s diffi 
Mr. Sethi had often | 
ings. He continued to 
found his wife heavi 


‘shimmering shalwars 





“or bright gorgeous saris. . 


"Then," resumed my. frien 
used to cross the threshold and fi 
ofa in her room. Often the ser 
jü | lemon-juice and: whisky or bes 
visitors. ‘Cheers’ had always co: 
-ta'. acco 


nd words such s ‘tant 


Yes, shall have to 





say "Sir, Mem. 
"What?" He shouted. “Are. it e Servant of as though 
2t 


? A Other end. 
ng. À thin 
are perhaps. 


Sethi? A 
“Ten ‘years’, 

“Now, now......you must © 
a He,’ CS 

"Why,.no! T'm telling you the t 
ple truth’. E f 

"Ten y-e-a-r-8....;. at y 
you. were married only yesterday’. H 
mantic. Hereupon . Mrs. Sethi are, 
youthfully alluring figure with a r 
hers. ` i E 



































“Even then, my dear Sir, you 
as to have the door of your room clo; 
I asked him. ces o eonim 
He was about to say something 
rupted by a soft sound of jin, 
While still sitting in h 
and peered that 
My glance 
She was wearin 
She was.just comi g, back : -S€ 
band to his office. She closed the ou 
such a haste as though she was afraid 
chasing her. |: 















"Strange woman she is!" sai bo 
“Clad merely in a gown she does not m 
out into the open road. Shameless ere 



















The mo 


Woman was his gr 


The col 


at fair visi 






















s he appeared so void within himself 
conversation, full of affections, seem 
ocking st him, Yet. there were 
face was lit up with a sort of inno- 
:out.the truth; and one felt pouring 

ympathy towards him. At such times 

is troubles and felt as if these were 


troubled at the breaking of such a 
f' neighbourhood. He said: "It's good 
has been closed, rather she: herself 
‘a matter of fact she started tell- 
gs about me to hér boy friends. One 
f saying: ‘What.a pig headed simple- 
mply give him a casual smile and he is 
ke much, advantage of this weakness 
lo 
treated me with a glance full of contempt 
brow was lined with furrows. “But I may 
> he explained “no one has been able to 
ie like that. The day I heard her talking like 
had the door closed then and there; rather 
iled securely so as not to permit any chance 
ing re-opened. 


were having a stroll in front of the Eros. 
e took a turn, we suddenly encountered 
eman. I was surprised to learn that he was 
else but Mr, Bose, my friend's boss. 
"exchanged a few words of pleasantries 
or more than two minutes. But the moment 




























His pace quickens and soon we both come-on 
the road that runs at the back of the Girls School. 

"As a matter of fact, it is he who fixed me up 
here," he resumed talking about his boss. - 

"What?" Um rather amazed at the disclosure. 
Mr. Bose got him employed and here was my 
friend, all complaints against- h'm- 

“Then what?" It is I who work for him. And 
he steals the show." ; ; 

I laughed at such an explanation. 1 wanted to 
say something but felt it was useless to do so. He 
had nothing but complaints against every one. No 
wonder if he should be nursing a complaint against 
me as well, So. o 

We came to an open space now. A ney 
was building at one corner. Stocks and heaps of 
building-material could be seen lying about. 

Suddenly, a young. girl was seen coming our 
way. She gave us an eager gaze. In return, I also 





“treated her with a reassuring: glance. 


“She jis)..." I ventured to tell my friend, 
but was cut short by him. EE 

“Ah! she is the one!!” said he patting me on 
the shoulder. “The mystery is unravelled now. 
Why and whom you keep staring at from your cor- 
ridor; and why. you start humming ‘Woh Dil Kahan 
Se Laaoon......’ at the mere sight of her.” 

1t does not require any effort to follow k's 
point. , ; 
“Yes, she is the same girl,” says he, “who 
lives just opposite my house and could often be 
seen doing Bharat Natyam on the roof of her flat 
in exquisite dance forms, which could.be enjoyed by 
me and by the only other neighbour of mine. who 
keeps himself shut in his rooms on purpose. Floods 
of voices playing cards have often been heard from 
that very flat of hers.” 
The girl slipped past-my friend, and it looked, 

' Continued on page 95 


A middleaged woman 
enters in his room. 











r, was a wet cheerless night 
CA about the middle of Aug- 


ust, 1942. A shadow figure 


was found to sneak into what 


looked like a blind alley and 
to approach an old, weather- 
beaten house. The bare walls 
were a bit too dirty. Some 
thing of a tree struggled out 
“Of a crevica and was rocking 


“in the wind. A cast iron pipe- 


ran along the wall from the 
“ground to the roof, The figure 
carefully looked around and 
began to swarm .up the pipe 
until he reached the first 


floor. A window. facing the. 


lane was open, The figure 


well knew that it was Pura» m 


bi's room, and he quietly, and 


got into the room through the ue 


gaping window. 


How: terribly dark i it was! | 


He began to. feel 


ranger. Passing 
bed and. across th 


toa 

eculier smile upon. his face: 
O, he is past ali that trouble 
and nobody in this world 
would be able to” touch dier 
any more. 


HT te mo qa 


































found Purabi, sleeping ona 
bed and resting her weary 
worn out pillow. An Mian 
asleep by her side, 


He anxiously gazed at it an 


himself, ‘who is it? — 

“Tt is your Own dear cl 
come from within, The figure 
with fatherly pride. and slo y 
to the bed. 


füding under the strong ] : 
as if some one’s eyes were 





a stranger grave ar | 
^ ‘Hush? a strong ha 
her. For God's sa 
please’. 

Good God! Wh 
could ardly believe her. 
could possible? Or was sh 
4 : ens sake det it 





repeated the name by w which. 
used to call her, She as 
crazy. She. rubbed h 





The familiar mark over 
and his ‘hazel eyes could no 


















appearance. With 
-he pones looked 


dino d. you' 


isagreed, ‘you need not be in a hurry l 


ist take something’. 
“soon. came back with 
and a glass of water in 


to the sleeping baby and said, 


is our beloved. child. 
; o 


pent over the tiny fac 
y he does resemble me’, 

















o you: 
the prison?’ She as] 
“Phat is so’, said Ari 
their-reach’. B 
‘Really?’ She was beside herself wi Ji: 
i have to leave y u now’ ir dam assert- 


there is-no British Law aga nst 

punishment for loyalty to: moth 
She did not readily see what. 
Leave me?’ Was all th t she 


Purabi shed no tear.. Nor was th 
of anger. She said sorrowfully, *you hav 
best part of your life in pr -No 
escaped from it. If the police can 
l am afraid, you wil ne 
home again”. 

T know, 1 have never been able to “make you 
happy’, Arindam resumed. "It was the same with 
my parents and whoever I have ; 
with. It is & curse upon me, ny 
helpless. oo 

"Where will you go? Enquiréd. Purabi. 

More than I know, but lam certainly not going 
back to prison’... 

"When will you come again” 

‘I shall come no more’ was the clear definite 
answer, ‘I shall never see you again, my darling’. 

‘Not see me again?’ She felt rather confused. 
“But why?) 

There was no answer. zl 

‘Then take me with you” insisted: Purabi. 

‘Don’t be silly’, he ‘said  reprovini ime. 
hasn't, come yet and here is enough work for you 
to do. 

Purabi was at a loss what to say. 


‘You wil have to bring up our child', Arindam 
advised her, ‘for there is nobody else to. do that. 
You will have to hold up the ideal of liberty before 
him and educate him to achieve it. Tell him that 
we are deprived of the liberty wheh-is our birth- 
right and stir him into action to break the fetters.’ 

‘Forgive me, please forgive me’, she wept bit- 
terly and went down on her knees, T ean live no 
longer without you’. . 

‘Don’t lose your head, my dear’, He raised her 
from the. ground. ‘Didn't you often say that it s 
the duty of the wife- to. help her. husband i "$ 
struggle? But now you. Ire saying somethi 4 
rent’. i oe 

She pressed her lips 
made no effort to console 
overwhelmed. It was fa 
a clock some distance away. 1 was on , the. stroke of 
three. : : 

Arindam got uneasy. ad said, 1 must make a 
move now. > : 

‘Oh. please stop for a while’ E 
and touched his feet. - 








' he suggested. - 


‘eed to his proposal, though it was evening 











| it was jolly cold. ^ " 
He smiled. A sort of gleam spread over his 
Old memories came crowding into his head 
and produced a sort of unrest in him. The neigh- 
bours residing down below had gone out. He was 
iot bothered. But breaking away with the one re- 
ing at the upper flat opposite had, as though, a 
ling effect on ihe type of life being- led by him. 
co “Najma is her name," he told me. “She is not 
so beautiful, of course, but her singing-and dancing 
are very captivating. Hardly a day passes without 
her affording me the opportunity of eatching a 
close glimpse of her exquisitively shaped limbs. 
And the moments of her visits are as if..... QU 

We got to the ice cream bar. Hurriedly he 
brought two choe bars and took me to the road 
that turned to the left. It is the coldest corner of 
«the locality, heavily shaded by shrubs and trees on 
«elther side. A sort of loneliness was always hanging 
over there. : 

i “Poor girl! she was betrothed twice, but the 
engagement broke down every time, One of his two 
sisters is widowed and the other though middle- 
aged is still unmarried. Very simple she is... this 
girl. So simple-mindedjshe is that she is easily 
taken in by the tricks played on her by both of her 
sisters. They told her that it was I who was- res- 
ponsible for breaking her engagements both the 
times......T can say with confidence and have 
told every one that the girl loves me. Yes, she still 
loves me fervently”. , l 
i “He gives me a glance ás may be seeking 
appreciation of h's exploits... But; are these things 
such as to be declared openly?" T wondered. 

He rubbed his shoulder with mine and says: 
^O, dear me! I've committed a grave mistake by 
not marrying her, I should have got married by 
now. v B . , 
; Suddenly he raised both his hands to his head 
and started rubbing it gently. ; 

"But why didn't you marry her?" I asked him. 

He wouldn't speak, as though lost in deep 
thing. Perhaps he was planning to give a consider- 
ed reply to my query. MN . 

-His silence urged me to ask him, “You've been 
drawn. to that girl for a pretty long time, She has 
been visiting you every day on one pretext or the 
other. Even then...... ?" 

"Then, what?...... It did not matter at all. 
Simply she used to come and go away,”-he said this 
with such a stupid simplicity that I could not help 
breaking into peals of laughter. 

He cut a sorry figure. : 
- “What do you take me for?" He felt offended. 
“Iean have a date fixed up, on phone, with any 
girl of my choice... And, I bet, shell come run- 
ning...... ”-He stopped short, looked right into my 
eyes, Perhaps he wanted to watch the reaction of 
this: new disclosure of his. Then, he went on. to 
propose: "Let's have another choe bàr, I say?" . 
I cannot tell why I cannot refuse, nor displease 














him. D. 
"Really, you're a very lucky guy, my dear 
friend," he declared, after taking a bite at the choc 
bar. ; "a 

"In what respect?" I asked, 


_ the lines as 1 do? Why can't others 


There-was no comment fro: 
pesters-me with a volley of. q 
"Can you tell me why every girl 
manner I told you? Why Pm.eursed. 
Why Im bullied. by the boss i 
friends despite me, never offer me an 
is the world deaf to.my needs? W. 
others can't see what I see? Why cat 
























course of action as 1 do? Why. 
He stopped. Then, as if of his ow 

talking about many things, simultaneo 

wanted to commit suicide, but ha 

do that. : 


Only one thing ^ came back to 
every now and then. He dream 
every time—to go back to America 5 
other. But at times even the very t 
rica unnerved him--that girl go 
she was the mother of two child: 
was an. engineer...... Yet, at . ano 
thought of going to Paris and ng 
toshis plans. The first thing that he 
next morning was-to arrange for.a passp 

"Darkness. struggled io. . grapple» 
thing around. He wanted to have a. 
whatever he said, but it eluded” 





































































cup of steam 










So I used to keep watchful eyes over 
students among whom ‘Niranjan was 


tely T found Niranjan. © gradually 
seat in the class from the front bench: 
1 and so on until he chose his scat on 
meh: I found him completely inattentive 
lectures and once I caught him writing a 
a note.book meant for Aristotle. Then 
absent -himself frequently. Sometimes 
impse of him standing in front of the 
room or smoking behind the pillars 

t gate of the college. 





nately one day I found him in the class 
After all, he would have to maintain 
imum attendance, I availed myself of the 
nity. I asked Niranjan to be regular in 
se, to always sit on the front bench, to be 
wer my questions and come to me 
ecessary without any hesitation: I 
elp him to the best of my ability. I 
ght this would do good to Niranjan. 

t turned. otherwise. From next day, he 
npletely scare in my <class. He 
care not tio chance. my presence 
incts of the college. He dropped 

onours course altogether. : 


* ` + 


“he is the 
ring firm 


D 


'ough my mind? 
r the sake of a 


t this. explanation. 
do me honour. He 


be endugh resource for me. 


which awakened her. 5 


“No, my dear’, sighed the figure. ‘Your love will 


He climbed down the pipe and w: 


gathering gloom. 


There was a knocl 


m. She as 
want here? 


only come.to enguir 
Mrs, Purabi Roy. 
“That's my name”, 
The policeman: made ev 
her and left. E ; Pu 
Purabi quickly tore o he envelope - and 






found a letter from: the jai 


likés; come and see it. 


Continued. from page 87 

Qutob Minar, the grave which Bahadur Shah Zafar 
had selected and built for himself (next to the 
graves of Akbar Il and Shah Alam) is still lying 
empty. The Góvernment of India “will recewe 





considerable appreciation, if it perpetuates the 


memory of this standard bearer. of Hindu-Muslim. 
unity, whom destiny. had chosen to preside over the 
liquidation: of the Mughal Empire, by transferring 
his mortal remains from Burma to his chosen resting 
place inthe land of his birth. To quote Bahadur 
Shah himself: i 

Kitna hai bad-nasib Zafar dafn ke liye, 

Do gaz zamin bhi na mili koo-i-gar mein, 

(How unfortunate is Zafar that he could not 

even get two yards of land for his burial in the 
“place where his love sojourns). 


























. India lives in the villages. With 


N August 15, 1947 India got 
her truneated independence By 
British diplomatie surgery. This 
fact of a free but truncated 
India is an. « of capital 
significance in "y way. For 
instance, Eastern Bengal, West- 
ern Punja and N.W.F.P., 
with the a i ibal areas, 

a, mt for the 
ed another 

is division has 
more than political implica - The: chief rice, 
wheat and jute producing areas fe lün . Pakistan's 
share, while India got mainly natural resources like 

| ete : Lt, 


he par has changed, 


outlook or patiern of Hindu life, 
agrarian in character. “Towns an 
doubt developed in ancient Indi 


| nd they have 
. surely played an important part 


- «¿national life. 


: But compared to the villages they were few, as we - 


find at the present day also. When again we find 
that the ancient Indian Dharmasastra writers lay 
down that one who lives in the villa; goes to hea- 
ven and one who stays in city goes to hell, we can 
understand that our social life in ihe. ast thrived 
in a rural frame. It has often been said that. real 
partition seve- 
ring forth and 


_ ral forces began to operate to i 
: i ment of India 


. New centres of industry are developing 
e people from different parts of the coun- 
with different customs and practices come 
together. - This runs against the: var 


d 4 


ustoms. preval in 


rent parts 


influence the life of the Indians 
they. live, E i 
In the post-war period, 1 
U.S.S.R. have become the two grea 
of the world and as both of them 
our country we are bound to be i 
them.. EE : f 
Thus: both 


society based on the d) st op: 
noted in this conn Again, as 
generation in big es like Delhi 
boys dressed in American fashion an 


sanctioning divo 
limited right of inh 


perty. These are indeed revolutionary. 


It is apparent that, thanks io. t 


and with the growth of a cosmopolita 


among the people, new values aré 
That every 

in the society, - 

That. every in 


groups there will always be elements fro 
rent background and environments. M 
be, in fact there is, a cultural confusion, 








miy : religion, 

race, _ caste, sex, place 
of birth or any of them. 
Art, 17. "Untouchability' 
is abolished and its prag- 
ice dnm any form is for- 
idden. The enforcement 
£ any disability arising 
of ‘untouchability’ 
shall be an offence pani- 
in accordance with 


Art, 38. The state shall 
: Strive .to. promote 
the welfare of the 
people by securing 





















and protecting as > 
effectively -as it. 
may a social order 


|. in which justice— 
social, econo- 
mie. and. "political 

— Shall. infuse all 

^ the institutions 
of the national life. 
The makers of 

“the Indian Con- 
stitution, great 
of rogressive views, thus could not think of 
an society freed from the chain of the caste 
Let us now see what other savants think 

















Masani says: — "Whether judged by results 
regarded in the light of modern philosophical 
ught, the survival utility of the caste system is 
m At only caste fellows bear steadfastly in 
that it asks for free souls rather than free 
oe moral rather than material strength: that 
sséential. basis of the institution "was the deve- 
f groups of individuals in consonance 
eir qualities and qualifications: that the key 
f the structure was not detachment, but 
that the element of exclusiveness and un- 
ity is repugnant. to. the. social philosophy 
dition of the Aryan race; and that the main, 
sole, object of caste System Should be to 
: “social efficiency on the democratic and 
a Principles of. class collaboration and the 
law. 
Masani thus thinks that if caste system can 
he evils that have grown round it, and 
he stage.in which it originated as an ideal 
m in the ancient period, then its survival 
ed and: justified: But it is doubtful if it can 
Mm into its former ideal stage from its 
ition. 


V. R. Narla, a, reputed. Andhra journalist, 
Even now in India, where technological 
its i itial tages, it is following a 
a new approach to 
te-structure, it 
superstitions. ...... 
erges Raumes us feel 
distinctions- <a new 






























It is futile to try to resti 
must: not be isolation, but ilding 
communities where people - ean ming 
compulsive intercourse,’ (e) 


: 5. A. R. Desai maintains that ‘the tendency 
.... had been towards the Progressive dissolution 
i ppe: ane of andog, 
















process of Social o a anie in Tadia T at 
however reached its logical end. The old social 
rules about inter-dining and inter-ma es, (and: 
the notions of purity or otherwise of upations © 
is yet a living factor in towns and more : j 
nn the mental attitude still rem: 
Upper castes do, not wish to surrenc r position 
of social superiority even when it has become no 
more than a fiction. The case is worse. among i uh- 
educated castes.’ (g) E 


7. A most unambiguóns conclusion 4 is.  fur- 
nished by M-N. Srinivas who observes, ‘It must be 
clear to every one that in this eountry only. a 
small minority which is -numerically insignificant 
but which may .be--and probably  is—powerful, 
really desires that the caste system ought to go. 
The vast majority of the population, especially Hin- 
dus, nof only do not want caste to. disappear. but 
they would-«probably find it impossible to envisa 
social system: without caste. To. the 5 























lation living in the rural areas, 


more than a collection of kin groups—ag An 
affines—living in a few neighbouring villages. Joint 
family and. caste provide for an individual in our, 
society some of the benefits which a welfare State 
provides for him in the. industrially advanced coun- 
tries of the west. A man's earliest friends ate fre- — 
quently drawn from bis caste; his kin belong to his 
caste, and his kin are:often an important part of his 
kith. A caste also stands for a cert Amount of 
cultural homógenity if not autonomy Mm 



























the intellectuals. hold. that 
nd lis | the (caste 
Indian society, 







will completely pe: us 
i Others believe that the system. ought to go, 
we not de nite about how. and when. 
Sociologists point: out that it is only a few 
persons living mainly in the urban area who 
desire for the abolition of the system, while the 
rural folk still cling to. it, want to preserve and 
ere benefitted: by the : 
The remarks o 
nt. 



















<P 'hoanalyst are. do 
hetie - an first-hand 









“India. ed. GT. Garratt. Oxford, 193 
(c) Traditional: Cultures in 3 . Asia, UNESCO, 1958, 








Bombay, pp. 54... 


k like to see the cas- 

d just as two and half millennia ago 
idha had. enjoined their repudiation. I had 
ard this institution condemned as an out- 
social injustice and a hindrance to every 
progress. Even so, in everyday. Indien life 
‘found at every step that considerable power re- 
in this tradition, I also discovered that this 
pecial: system, open to severe criticism though it 
ay bein many respects, is providing millions of 
ndians with a priceless spiritual support. It gives 
<c far deeper sense of social "security than that 
"Offered in earlier centuries in the West by the social 
hierarchy of the feudal system and now-a-days by 
social insurance schemes.’ (i) 















So.it is difficult to predict dogmatically about 
the future of the Hindu Society, though we can 
„make a critical study “of the present tendencies as 
„pointers to the future. We have to consider at the 
.same time another question: Even if the caste sys- 
fem remains, will other facets of the Hindu society, 
e.g. Joint family system, survive? Here instead of 
thinking only in terms of present needs and pres- 
sures we have to take a larger view, involving, as 
pointed out by Lewis Mumford, in his essay Cul- 
«ture of the Family’, loyalty to generations behind 
«us. and those yet to come, 


It is a fact that in big cities and towns the 
ocial life is undergoing changes which had begun 
«already in the last few decades of the British rule. 
„At the closé of the nineteenth and in the early 
years of the twentieth centuries, a person under- 
taking a sea-voyage was considered to be an out- 
caste. This attitude, however, gradually changed 
and large number of students. now regularly.go to 
foreign . lánds for education and when they return 
“ne social stigma is attached to them. In fact. they 

are regarded as darlings of the society. Similarly, 
a Uberal attitude has developed with regard to the 
taking of food. The increasing number of hotels and 





-~ economie conditions. and modern impa 


” State to State. In Maharashtra and U.P. 


towns workers and members of the al 
from different parts of the country an 
avail of a common canteen. In partie 
ceremonies now-a-days we often find” 
the higher caste takes food in the house 
caste without any hesitation or prejudice 
and college hostels students of different 
ties take food from a common kitchen 
hall The food taboo is gone or goin 






















While thus one factor of the cast 
showing signs of disintegration in th 
we may note the interesting fact that Ind 
is still dominated to a great extent by 
dices, C. Von Turer-Haimendorf has s 
casteism determines the politics of s 
and how ‘caste divisions’ make it possi 
munists to follow traditional Marxist -el 
conceptions. "Where there are two riva cas 
approximately equal economic status the 
nists or any other political party must choos 
ween them as it may be impracticable : 
both in the:same organisation. Thus in Utt 
the.Communist led Kisan Sabha is supported 
Jats, and this means that the Chauhans. ; 
forfeited to the Congress, while the untoue 
remain uncommitted in order to be able 
their support to the highest bidder? (j) -T 
how inspite of the modern impaets caste re 
important factor. Asoka Mehta has observ 
“democracy in India has so far been a cleve 
ing of different caste interests.’ (k) 














































Indian caste system stands on two 
marriage and food. In case of food we find 
old taboos are gradually disappearing: “at 
cities and towns. This is evidently due 












may note that however educated, enlighten 
up-to-date a Hindu may be, he will, «with ve 
exception, shudder to take beef in a hotel 
taurant. Strangely in the ancient "period, 
Vedic age beef was not forbidden. In- his 
Edict, vi, Asoka forbides taking of the flesh 
showing indirectly that it was. part of 
habit in. his time. The practice is also refi 
the Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhuti who 
in the 9th century A.D. In the ancient. legal 
(Dharmasastras) we find long list of foods fab 
but they are often contradictory in nature s 
that different: customs prevailed in diffe 
Also food habits vary from district to distr 































mins eat meat, eggs and fish, while Brahm 
supposed to be vegetarians. In Bengal, on: 
hand, the Brahmins, generally take fish. 4 
Saraswata Brahmins of. Maharashtra ta 
Among the Maharashtri and Bengali Brah 
munity, the widows are not allowed to tak 
and garlic though they are prescribed 
diet. Again, members of any caste in B 
longing to the Vaisnava sect are str ‘etly ve 
while those of the Tantric order are just ti 
site. All these examples clearly show. th 
indeed a land of diversity and while a 
food is tabooed in a particular region it 















































®© Medard Boss, A. Psychiatrist Disco ver 
and Co, 1988, : 





B. R. Ambedkar 


to be not unholy in other. The Baudhayana 
iGsuira written in the fourth. century B.C. 
o the habit of eating horse flesh among the 
ners but such a custom was repugnant in 
parts of India. i 


The modern values that are now evolving in 
Society regarding the taking of food appear 
e as follows: 


Phe system of ‘untouchability’ centering 
round taking of food should be discarded as far 
BS possible, 

The taboos regarding different items of 
‘ood operating so long should be liberalised. 
Food customs of different parts of the vast 
country should be tolerated and no one should 
be criticised or prevented from following his or 
“her regional habits or customs. 


<= People should be taught the hygienic va~ 
lues of different kinds of food and proper steps 
Should be taken to educate persons, especially 
of the rural areas, in the matter. Intense efforts 
to be made to make the country self-suffi- 
itin food productions and proper help and 
subsidies are to be given by the Government 
dor the purpose. 





Orthodoxy still persists to a great extent in 
ers of marriage. Free marriage between mem- 
of the different castes is still looked upon 
ifavourably even if in the sophisticated 
-and the upper echelons, it must be admitted 
such marriages are taking place. Leaving 
ases of love marriages,—for love obeys no 
e find that itis only a factional few living 
ban areas who dare break the laws of caste 
f marriage. Even in such cases one can 
n or som e operation of an ulterior 





















While the Hindu life in cities and industrial 
towns is thus heading towards a change in^ caste 
pattern, the general life in the villages, where live 
more than 90% of the Hindus, follows the old caste 
laws with all their vices and virtues. Thus from the 
point of view of social life, the Hindus appear to be 
divided into two groups. This is, however, nothing 
new and cannot be solely ascribed to modern im- 
pacts. Life in the cities and the villages has been of. 
different character in the ancient period also. While” 
the Dharmasastras depict the rural ideal, the Kama- 


 Sustra of Vatsayana written about 400 A.D. depicts 


the life of the cities and one.can easily realise the 
difference. Thus if we make a comparative study of 
the ancient and modern Indian social practices «we 
may conclude that they. are. following. the -same 
trends though with different details. "But there are 
indications that the Indian village life. may also 
undergo radical changes in future. Even the villages 
lying into the interior parts of the country are now 
connected by a net-work of bus or rail routes. 
Electricity is becoming available more and more. 
The Government has taken up the scheme of 
spreading. compulsory education. These measures’ 
will certainly affect the general outlook of the 
rural folk and more and more they will get modern 
technological. and scientific bias. Tt is no doubt . 
difficult to determine whether ultimately the rural — 
Hindu life will be on par with the urban life We 
may note, however, the prognosis of some of the 
contemporary Indian thinkers: . 


Mulk Raj Anand observes: ‘It is my con- 
tention that there is already evident in India 
the trend towards synthesis, from which is 
possible agri-industrial contemporary Indian 
civilisation. based. on respect for individual may 
emergé, that the clash of cymbals, the sparks 
of illumination, and the thunder of loud words, 
may yield to some balance, which may contri- 
bute a corrective to its own inherent contra- 
dictions and frustrations, that arise from. many 
surviving bad mental and social habits as well 
as fróm the blind acceptance of some of the 
worst things from the west, and which may 
help to resolve conflicts elsewhere.” (1) 


Indian civilisation is no doubt. synthesis. It is 
a synthesis of the culture of the different ethnic 
groups which constitute and. comprise the. Hindu . 
population as well as a synthesis of the cultural 
impacts that it has imbibed throughout the course 
of her history. Indian culture and civilisation have 
an age-long agricultural basis and if India now 
absorbs the modern western | impacts. mainly. of 
technological character, the future civilisation, it 
may be expected, will be agri-industrial in éharac- | 
ter. But here arises a fundamental. problem. 
Throughout: her history Hindu culture and society 
have absorbed: foreign impacts, but kept intact its 
Hindu character. Hindu Society has not los 
distinctiveness and has not down 3 
foreign culture. If Ind : E 
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tice is certainiy against it an a 
Hindu religious custem, possibly comi 
26 of the Constitution. Even if this- 
. advanced in support of such segrega 
e challenge that Hindu Society faces today mains nevertheless the stigma that Hi 
s something which it never had to face in history. practices favour the growth of narrow 
It is the authority of a national State armed with outlook that denies the ordinary man hi 
ary legislative powers and motivafled by a de- right. This seems to be in sharp contra: 
Sire to bring Hindu institutions in step with. new catholicity of the earlier period in th 
ideas. Once this movement starts it cannot stop. B.C. when a Greek Heliodoros could ad 
"There may be periods of greater or lesser activitv. navism and was allowed to erect a pillar 
but the change has to be continuous as social values of the God. In any case, when we find th. 







































wil change and will clamour for | enforcement number of the present day elites ar 
through legislation. A legislating state and a static the action of the temple authority (see. 
society cannot exist side by side, Besides the tremen- can presume that such a practice is going 
dous economic revolution which is taking place in in the Hindu society for sometime to.c 









India, the consequences of which no one can fore- FIRST LETTER E 
«see, will generate new social forces vghich will be : : : Haba 
«rreflected in the social legislation of the future, and “Sir, It is not the first time that 
"in the ordering of our new society. Tlhat this reno- published (March, 14-15) the comp 
vation of the social energies would only lead to a visitors (in this case a Hindu and his 

better ordered life should be obvious. Tt should be wife and son) who have not been allo 
equally clear that it would help to: re-establish enter some Orissa temples. The way 

Hinduism in its position of honour antong the reli- das of Puri and certain other pla 

gions of the world." (m) these visitors is disgracefül and. every s 
l Hindu views it with the utmost .exaspe 
We want Panda rule to be stopped 
Government without delay. E 
I am sure Mr. Rudra and his wif 
stood that most of the Pandas have li 
tion and their main effort is to pe 
hold on the administration of ter 
fact that Hindu society is fast 
there are elements. among us who rese 
Hindu's entry into temples and i 
marriage. ui 
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No one can deny that there are 
minded people in every society. We- 
port on March 14-15 that non-white: 
not allowed to see a football match at 
nesburg. ; 


SECOND LETTER 


Sir, How could Mr, Rudra expe 
European wife and their son would be 
ed from the ban on  non-Hindus ‘entry 
Hindu temples? What was wrong in deser 
their son as a. 'memsaheber baccha'? 
sensible màn this statement can nev 


rites i 
gon? 


Yours ete, 


















derogatory. 

‘För instance, the Constitution has: abolished ‘un- The Jagannath temple at Puri 
touchability.' But the difficulty is hew to determine guarded by "Violent and noisy holy m 
who is an untouchable. It has been decided by the pandas wait at the gates to rece 

Hon'ble Mysore High Court that the: term untouch- clients and a chowkidar is on duty to 
able refers to the Harijans primarily. ¿Let us now non-Hindus and people with shoes a 
note, in this context, a recent incident reported in prohibited articles from entering . 

a leading Calcutta daily. A Bengali gentleman hav- ple..... MN 
¿ing a European wife and a son went to visit „the Yours ete 
temple of Lord Jagannath at Puri, Orissa. The lady p 
was refused permission by the pandas (keepers) of The above two letters represent. str 


the temple on the ground that she was a foreigner posed view points, . NE 
and the boy was also denied the privilege as he was Again, as we have hinted, legislation 
the son of a foreign mother. The gentleman felt wholly change the social outlook of a na 
may note that monogamy is the rule 






culated to change the face of the Hindu 
ty. T are as follows: 
Monogamy has been enforced by law and any 
du practising polygamy is liable to punish- 
t. 
Each Hindu marriage should be registered 
though it is not obligatory. 
Divorce or separation under certain condi- 
ons has been allowed, 
The wife and daughters can now legally 
ei qual shares along with son in the pro- 
perty of a person. dying intestate. 
Excepting in South India where kin marriages 
are in vogue certain degrees of blood rela- 
ons are not allowed to marry". (n) 


the laws enforcing the above injunctions 
izable, ie. the state will take no notice 
ach unless some-one' formally files a 
‘The result of this can easily be imagined 
among the so-called lower classes of the 
The present writer knows the case of an 
t who, well over forty, fell in love with 
is female colleagues. The gentleman was 
"and his first wife lived in a distant village. 
id he married his colleague and the rumour 
that he formally divorced his first wife ajter 
ond marriage, which was inter-caste,. has 
'gistered. The divorce was facilitated by the 
t the suit. If it is true that he married for 
d time without formally divorcing his first 
clear that the Jaw has been defeated. 
the tribals and persons in the lower level of 
iety usually without any formal education, 
nothing about the laws; they are guided by 
wn customs and obey the laws of their own 
et, or assembly. 


laws may ultimately change Indian woman- 
e ground has already been prepared for it. 
‘influence of the west ^ and Mahatma 
civil disobedience movement the purdah 
irtually disappeared from India, Simulta- 
rere was a sudden rise in the percentage 
ucation and respectable Hindu ladies came 
Serve as teachers in schools and colleges. 
s a significant change and, though for some- 
e orthodox class looked down upon it with 

; the society began to take. a new turn. 
| the Second World War, specially after the 
pendence, Hindu ladies began to serve in the 
| al ake to various other professions. It may 
bted if, except under financial pressure, girls 
r should work outside their home. For as 
still by and large orthodox we have to 
d think of the position of such a lady work- 
e office from ten-to-five or even having 
rform, as in case of the telephone 
some of the big cities, What, would be 
if the elderly members of her husband's 












: a new upto 
s to be con- 













































the innocent and illiterate first wife did — 





to be subservient to their husbands and true partner 
in their husband's weal and woe. But the difficulty . 
is bound to arise when such a modern girl marry a 
person belonging to a Hindu joint family of which 
the majority: of the members, specially the ladies, 
entertain old ‘and. time honoured-values and may be 
without formal or modern education. . 
I am rerninded here of à poignant conversation 
in Somerset Maugham’s The Razors Edge: 
“You only lack one thing to make you com- 
pletely enchanting”, 
She smiled and waited. 
‘Tenderness’, 
The smile died on her Hps. aL 5 ag 
The question is whether the. death of tenderness 
through economie emancipation is not too heavy .à 
price. and whether a healthier adjustment is not 
possible. ; 


Fortunately for such girls, the modern impacts 
are slowly bit steadily disrupting the joint family 
system. With the development of communications 
and transport land the opening up of new avocations, 
enterprising rnembers of the family are leaving 
their homes in search of fortunes elsewhere, The 
decline of the old family occupations, the spirit of 
individuality fostered by western education and 
above all the struggle for existence are eating at the 
vitals of this institution, The system is no doubt on 
the decline; Though the Indians have in general a 
great, even exaggerated, respect for their family 
traditions and always cherish a happy memory of 
their golden home, the system will ultimately. dise 
appear if the ¡present economic trends . continue, 
though, due to the innate conservatism of the Indian 
mind, the system may continue for some years. to 
come, for the tradition 1s.so strong that it cannot die 
at once. - : 

Out of India’s sentimental respect for tradition 
and under the ipressure of the present impact at the 
same time the following values are gradually taking 
shape: 

That the evils that have crept into the caste- 
structure ‘should be eradicated with a view 
that the system may disappear altogether 
ultimately. . . 

That the government should not distribute its 
patronage;or favour on the basis of caste: 
hierarchy. 

That in vilew of the fact that the joint family 
system is fast giving way steps should be 
taken to neorganise the family on a new 
Structure without violently breaking away 
from the traditional life. 

That the women should be given proper place 
in society and they should be true partners 
without greatly disturbing the traditional pat- 
tern of Imdian womanhood. That though un- 
touchabilily has been abolished. by law, steps 
should be taken to make the peoplé consci- 
ous of the evil inherent in. the system, 

That more attention should be paid to the. 
spread of education in the rural areas so that 
age-long superstitions may vanish gradually, 

The above discussions may show that outwarde 
ly we are on the threshold of a great transition: The 
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e “traditional culture and then 
e the consequences that have overtaken 
e West? i 





hall we shut our eyes to the modern deve~ 
pment and live in a dreamland and rémain 
an ever backward nation to .be dominated 
“economically and pólitically by-other more 
advanced. one? : ta 







While the latter course is impossible and an- 
acceptable today, the first one also is hardly desir. 


able in its entirety. We know that the ‘Indian civi- 
lisatión has 






that the spirit 
wc impacts, give 
part and. parcel 
e. Mutwardr d leaves of the 
re will fall out and new... ones will 










dead. Science and technology should be integrated 
into our pattern of life, new social. developments 


should be allowed; all these, however, should be in- 

tegrated and co-ordinated with our traditional eul- 

ture which, we know, is always dynamic and always’ ^ 
flexible. Let-us take the case of Japan. She has taken - 


so much of western culture, but maintains never- 
theless her uniqueness which has made her one of 
the greatest nations of the east. It should not be 
overlooked that too much reliance on science has 
reduced life in the modern world into-a machine, 
has increased enormously the cases of nerve and 
geurt disease and the world is now. gradually mar- 
ching towards a dead lock. Let us be guided by the 
wise counsels of Mahatma Gandhi:— 





While I have freely acknowledged my debt 
to Western culture, I can say that whatever 
service I have been able to render to the 
nation has been due to the retention by me 
of Eastern culture to the extent it has been 
possible. I should have been thoroughly use- 
Jess to the masses 
lised being, knowing little or, caring less and 
"perhaps even despising their ways, habits, 
thoughts and. aspirations. It is difficult to 
“estimate the loss of energy “Caused to the 
nation by her children being obliged to resist 
the encroachments of a culture which, how- 
ever good in itself, was unsuited for them 





rooted in their own, (òy. 


M hatmaji's viewpoint will be shared general- 
y the (really) educated class which adopts that 
o we should imbibe the present impacts we 


"and technology “at 





autious that the root be not. E 
«political d: 
: ia pointer to 


as an Anglicised, denationa-. 


whilst they had hot “imbibed and become . 


authoress while 2 
present India observes: 













































Many Indians seem to live s 
two worlds: the traditional, 
oriented, caste-bound, family-cent 
and the new, westernised, rationali 
of dynamic individualism and soc 
gress. In daily life, they may repea 
back and forth from the one world 
other, A man may wear a western b 
Suit to his office, but change toa 
dhoti at home in the evening. At o 
he may seem as rationalistic « and: w 
minded as any westerher; at thi 
argue earnestly that the men wi 
the. Vedas 3,500 years ago knew . 
airplane and the atom bomb, or he 
cel an imp t. engagement. b 
“astrologer has warned. him that th 

i$, Although his job. 

ional effort io raise 


















gress as mere materialism'. (p) 






The apparent dichotomies in Hindu li 
necessarily cause any ‘inner conflict’, as. 
appear to an outsider, The co-existence of 





- dietions' is part and parcel of Hindu o 


it is this inclusive and tolerant charac 
made India what it is today. The critic, 
has rightly noted that: the frequent stude 
oeracy, economic develop 
«B.new era, We have. 
‘with its genius for synthesis, can Hind 
incorporate the new ideas and still reta 
‘of its. own. Will it exercise a stabilising 
will a/social revolution occur which even 
cannot keep in bounds? The - answer 
clear”. (q)... One can only hope for th 
have a date with destiny. 










(0) Young India, July, 5, 1828. . e 
) Beatrice Pitney Lamb, India—a world in tr 
(Orient Longmans), 1963, pp. 159-60. E 


(q) ibid, p. 16 - 
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| of the nation since 1895. 
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and harder to make our motherland 


strong and prosperous. 
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the goddess of strength and righteousness. 


. On this 





BANKIM CHANDRA 
AND THE HINDU REVIVA 
MOVEMENT OF NINETI 


HEN. the Revolt. took place in 
1857 the influence -of the Bri- 
tish domination. was deeply 
entrenched: in; this. country. 
The destruction of the Indian 
polity was. almost. complete. 
The. transformation of the 
country's economy. was. well 
GER T underway. . But the -most con- 
sequential impáct was yet to be felt. This came in 
the form of a powerful onslaught on the social 
system and culture of the people—which might 
have gone far beyond the political subservienee of 
the country and reduced it to a cultural . colony of 
England. 


The challenge of the West to the basic ideas 
and. institutions of the country: was unprecedented, 
CI: ared in the triumph of rationalism which 
the spread of English. education in. the 
, particularly in Bengal More obvert attacks 
hrough the proselytizing adventures of the 
n missi As the politieal domination 


"should flow fresh and. clear. 


By Dr. K. K. GHOSH 

Ram Mohan Roy, the variation of. Kes 
Sen, radicalism of the Young Bengal, a 
Hinduism. : 

The challenge of the Western € 
had aroused Hindus toset their house i 
They realised. that age had dimmed the > 
of their original promise, defiled the pris 
of their faith, and burdened religion: 
tradition, irrational rites- and. cruel -s 
They desired that the stream of thei p 
The spiritua 
kening had in itself the yearning: for p 
which directed men's mind towards the y 
their faith had just sprung from its sour 
defiled. Spiritual reawakening in such a e 
fied essentially a return to the origins; So 1h 
efforts of the reformers took the form of 
But revival of the past was an impossibilit 
reconstruction of the mind that thought o 
was natural, therefore, that. the ref rm 
forth different pictures of the original 
prescribed different methods of making. 
again. 


Reform or revival necess tated Té ct 
the original faith. In this process ` some : 
applied the ‘pruning: shears more freely th 
They also . differed dn «their interpretation 
adaptations: of the old doctrines and prä 
present conditions; "Thus arose a numbe 


Notwithstanding their differences, t ey. 
similar trend; namely, a vivid eol 


The most outstanding religious 

the Hindus included Ram Mohan Roy, 
nath Tagore, Keshab Chandra’ Sene- 
Paramahansa, Vivekananda, — Bankin 
Chatterji M; G. Ranada and Dayananda $ 
Apart from the last two all of them. we 
Bengal. 


Ram Mohan Roy was the first fr 
plant which grew as a result of the d 
tu * 





` religion 
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rate in the country for the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. 
In the decades following the Revolt of 1857 
a. change occured in the political atmosphere of the 
country. The play of new factors began to modify 
the social attitudes. A new note of assertive Hin- 
duism began to sound over the voice of rationalism. 
Many factors combined to promote this tendency. 
| In Bengal orthodox section of the Hindu middle 
| class under the lead of the learned Radha Kanta 
| Dev of Sova Bazar had formed the Dharma Sabha in 
1830, in apposition to Ram Mohan Roy’s liberal 
= Brahmo Samaj. But the movement was unable to 
make much progress 
because of ‘the stir 
made by the  radi- 
cals of ‘the Young 
Bengal and the re- 
fermers like Deben- 
dranath Tagore ond 
other leaders of 
Brahma Samaj do- 
minated the scene. 
But the two forces 
which . swayed the 
— mind of Bengal more 
and more after 1858 
were those of na- 
tionalism and ro- 
- manticism. Both were 
the products of com- 
. mon urges— the feeling 
of individual self- 
assertion and of pride in the past of the race. 


The feeling of pride in the past was closely 
associated with the religious movements and was 
fed by historical studies, discoveries of the archaeo- 
logists and Indologists. Ancient literature, philoso- 
phy, Science, law, arts and monuments which had 
been buried in oblivion were raised to life and 
they enormously enhanced the reputation of the 
country and the self-respect of the people in their 
own estimation. The result was a revulsion of feel- 
ing against the Western culture and the eagerness 
to.repudiate Western superiority. This has a great 
deal to do with the new movement of assertive 
. Hinduism. But the latter was also an inward look 

to the efficiency of the constitution of the faith 
which was faced with the powerful challenge from 
the West. Several attempts were made to re- 
evaluate the religious customs and practices which 
had come to be accepted as the part and parcel of 
Hindu faith, and hold on to those articles of that 
faith which were believed to be pure and eternal, 
This movement, popularly known as neo-Hinduism, 
found expression through a number of men in 
Bengal. Two most distinctly prominent schools of 
| this movement were headed by Pandit Sasadhar 
| Tarka Churamani and Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 
But there was also such men as Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar, Krishna Prasanna Sen and Bhudev Mu- 
kherji whose views fell in line with those of Ban- 
kim or Pandit Sasadhar. 


Akshoya K. Sarkar 


. The excesses of the Young Bengal towards 
and the basic rationalistic approach of 
‘the Brahmoism frightened the Hindu orthodoxy 


which. now made an attempt to revive its prestige 


with the help of science. Pandit Sasadhar Tarka 
Churamani was an exponent of this movement. He 
did not. follow the old exegeses and apologetics of 
Hinduism or the ancient Mimansas which worked 

upon the postulate of the authority of the Vedas, 
— believed to be divine (apaurusheya) and eternal. 
‘He was concerned with the defence of the current 
Pauranic rituals and ceremonialism. On the social 
plane, Pandit Sasadhar defended the [suat Hindu 
rituals with distorted scientific explanations. He 
taught that Hindu metitions and customs were 
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PUJA 
subtle expression of the profundest scientific know- 
ledge. Thus; Tiki or tuft hair worn by orthodox 
Hindus, had a purpose, The ancestors of the Hindus 
were claimed to have known that hair was highly 
charged with electricity, Tagore wrote in his 
Reminiscences: “Pandit Sasadhar school... . carried 
to absurd lengths their attempts to justify even 
current superstitions by pseudo-scientific explana- 
tions”. (1) : 

Among the leaders of neo-Hinduism who were 
nearer in their views to Sasadhar Churamani were 
Krishna Prasanno Sen, Nabin Chandra Sen and 
Hemchandra Bandopadhyaya. Krishna Prasanna 
Sen did not function on an intellectual plane and 
his approach to religious discussion was a crude 
one. Nabin Chandra Sen, essentially a poet, had his 
own views regarding the existing social institutions. 
He believed in monism but found nothing wrong in 
idolatry. He argued that the age old social customs 
such as the caste system, child marriage and mar- 
riage within the respective caste need not be with- 
‘out their good points. He vehemently criticised the 
secular Western education system as it was being 
gradually introduced in Bengal and the forcefully 
pleaded that the purpose of education should be 
the development and preservation of religious 
values. i 


Like Nabin Chandra, Hem Chandra Bandho- 
padhya was a conservative Hindu. In 1857 he wrote 
a long biographical essay on Sri Krishna which 
was later published in a book form. In his “Brahmo 
Theism in India, Hem Chandra explained why the 
educated Hindu should not embrace Brahmoism. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji was the outstand- 
ing figure of this era of religious reawakening who 
through his own interpretation of the essentials of 
Hindu religion added a new dimension to the reli- 
gious movements of Bengal in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. - 


The intelligentsia of Bengal had been attract- 
ed by the Western Philosophy from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Bankim was no exception 
to this. He studied the philosophical. systems of 
Dentham Mill, Darwin, Spencer, Kant and Fichte 
No other philosophical system of the West had such 
a considerable influence on him as Auguste Comte’s 
Positivism, although he was repelled by the god- 
lessness of that philosophy. 


Inspite of his deep study in Western philoso- 
phical systems, Bankim’s inspiration did not come. 
from there. On the 
contrary, it enhanc- 
ed his admiration 
for the religion of 
his forefathers ond 
gave him new light 
to reconstruct and 
re-examine the rich 
legacies of the past. 
Most «importantly, 
the study of West- 
ern philosophy and 
its methodology 
shaped his approach 
towards religious ex- 
planation. and help- 
ed him to develop 
a scientific attitude, 
distinctly eritical 
and rational. It is 
here that Bankim’s 
attitude was modern 
in the real sense. It 


Rammohan Roy 


_ 1. Rabindranath Tagore, 
1964 R251, 
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is here that his attitude differed from !that of others 
who, like him, sought to defend Hinduism. 


It will be a mistake to claim Bankim as a 
religious preacher. He himself had declined on one 
occasion to assume such a role. (2) ]3ankim deve- 
loped his religious views to meet certiün challenges 
which the society was facing at his tiime. Hinduism 
in its popular form had fallen from its high posi- 
tions and come to be associated with’ a mass of 
superstitions. The Young Bengal had started their 
work of destruction of the Old Order and com- 
pleted. their task so ruthlessly that they left be- 
hind them a vast vacuum in the field :of social and 
religious values. Formerly, there was something in 
the name of religion. It might have lost the vita- 
lity to ensure the social progress but it kept the 
fabric of the society intact. Now that stabilizing 
force was gone, and it was possible that chaos 
would grip the society resulting into its dissolution. 
Brahmo Samaj had been in the field and had saved 
some educated men from the crisis. But it was 
neither for Brahmo Samaj nor for the Hindu revi- 
valists of the orthodox school to bridge: the scheism 
in the society. The influence of Brahmoissm was res- 
tricted to the intellectual class who forrned a com- 
paratively small section of the society. A vast sec- 
tion of the society, mostly uneducated amd orthodox 
and also a small section of the educated men, re- 
mained outside the progressive influence of Brahmo 
Samaj. For Pandit Sasadhar and his associates too, 
it was too big a task. They were obscurantists and 
their pseudo-scientific explanations only streng- 
thened the age old superstitions. It was left to 
Bankim to search for this large sectipn of the 
Hindu society, some theoretical remedies of their 
social wounds. The remedy, to Bankim, could be 
, religious only. This he explained in done of the 
initial issues of Prachar, the journal which he 
started to propagate his religious views. 


The basic assumption in Bankim’s: argument 
was that the society should not stay without reli- 
gion. A society without religion could mot progress 
and it was bound to perish ultimately. (3) Reli- 
gion supplies a stabilizing force to the society. (4) 
Although Bankim believed in the necessity of reli- 
gion, he ran down the popular superstitions which 
go in the name of Hinduism. Referring. to the life- 
less rituals defended by some orthodox Hindus he 
wrote: “if these were Hinduism, I say «openly and 
emphatically that I do not want the. revival of 
Hinduism.” (5) It was in this connection that he 
condemned all that y 
was propagated by 
Pandit Sasadhar as 
Hindu faith. He 
was certain at the 
same time that Hin- 
duism into purest 
form. no matter if 
it was ever achiev- 
ea in the ancient . 
society, could no : 
longer satisfy the 
requirements of 
the present society. 
This left Bankim 
with two possible 
alternatives. Either 
the Hindu religion 
should totally be'ab- i 
jured and replaced Maharshi Debendranath Tagore 
by any other, or those parts of the faith should be 
revitalised which would ensure the stability and 
progress of the society. Neither of Islam, Buddhism 
and christianity appeared to him to Be a good sub- 
stitute for Hinduism, as none of thege faiths had 


"ar 


e e 


vitality to uproot Hinduism from India in the past. 
This led him to search out what was substantial and 
dynamic in his faith. ; 

Thus, his philosophical interests led Bankim to 
become a defender of Hinduism. He was provoked 
into religious polemies by the attacks of the Chris- 
tian missionaries. He found neither the obscurantists 
like Sasadhar 
nor the radi- 
cals like the 
Brahmos could 
adequately 
meet the chal- 
lenge of mo- 
dernism. The 
C 3:0) Aiea bts Os 
versy brought 
from his pen. « 
‘Letters on Hin- 
duism' addres- 
sed to Yogesh 
C'h anda 
Ghosh. Hindu- 
ism revived in 
its purity was 
the answer to $ 
the problems which postered Hindu society. Sasa- 
dhar's pesudo-scientific justifications were as out of 
place as Keshab's extravagant eclecticism. As Ban- 
kim Chandra grew older the sense of his exalted 
mission gripped him. He incorporated his views in 
the two volumes: Dharmatatva and Krishnacha- 
ritra, 


Hemchandra Banerjte 


He believed that the remedy was contained in 
the revival of the purer aspects of the religion. The 
criterion of selection of those aspects was social 
good. “All that is for the good and welfare of the 
people is truth, and that which is not, is un- 
truth.” (6) It was possible for him to set up such 
a criterion because in his definition of religion, 
Bankim completely identified it with the good and 
welfare of the people. He was aware that the cri- 
terion was essentially a utilitarian one. But he was 
convinced that religion could not be divorced from 
the welfare of the people. “That which preserves 
the living beings is religion.... religion can not be 
separated from Utilitarianism.” (7) 


Bankim succeeded in completely identifying 
religion with the human welfare bécause he visua- 
lized and worked for a total regeneration of the 
society—religious and moral. Religious discussions, 
as such, hardly interested him. In Krishnacharitra, 
Bankim showed as much interest in discussing the 
essence of Krishna’s religious sermons as in draw- 
ing such lessons from those sermons which would 
be useful for the advancement of his own society. 





. From Bankim Chandra Chatterji to Kumar Benoy 
Krishna Deb, in Bankim Chandra  Chatterji, Bibidha, 
ed. by Brajendranath Bandhopadhya and Sajani Kanta 
Das, Calcutta, 1950, pp. 380-1. : y 

(3) Bankim Chandra Chatterji, “Hindudharma”. The ar- 
ticle was first published in  Prachar and later re- 
printed in Bankim Chandra Sahitya Granthabali Part 
II, published by Basumati Sahitya Mandir, Calcutta, 
no date, p. 338. 1 

(4) Bankim Chandra Chatterji, “Deshya Nabya Samajer 
Sthiti O Gati" first published in Prachar, Reprinted, 
Ibid. p. 353. 

(5) Bankim Chandra Chatterji, “Hindudharma”, op. cit, 
pp. 336-7. 

(6 Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Krishnacharitra, P. 286. 
ed. by Brajendrana'h Bandhopadhya and Sajani 
Kanta Das, Calcutta, 1940. 

(7) Ibid, p. 283. 
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He wrote: “He (Krishna) never sought to be a 


= “social reformer. His objective was to bring about 


the moral and political regeneration of the society, 
spread religion and establish a kingdom based on 
religion. If this — in 

can be achiev- 

ed, society will 

be reformed on 

its own, social 

reformation is 

impossible 

without this. 

The ideal man 

(Krishna) 

knew it... we 


A create trouble 


by approach- 
ing the prob- 

lems of the 

society inde- 

pendently, ` be- 

cause we are 

not conscious ; 

of the fact. Re- Sasadhar TarkaehuramOni 

ligious advancement is also the root of political 
. advancement. Then, everyone must endeavour for 

the advancement of religion. If. that is done, 
no independent effort will be required for 
the reformation of the society.” (8) That 
in writing Krishnacharitra, the problems of his own 
society were uppermost in Bankim’s mind is evi- 
dent from the fact that he took pains to reiterate 
frequently the measures for the improvement of 
his contemporary society. 

- It was here that Bankim differed from other 
progressive social reformers of the period. It is also 
-here that he is often misunderstood. He had no. 
. faith in acts of reform which touched only the 
fringe of the society. Without being an orthodox, 
he slighted the piecemeal acts of reforms of Vidya- 
- sagar, such as antipolygamy movement (9) He 
kept away from the circle of the progressive 
 Brahmos although he disapproved the revival of 
Hindu orthodoxy no less categorically than them. 
: appen to the old Scriptures—an weapon which 
-Vidyasagar used so often to modify the current so- 
- cial practices—appeared to be hardly fruitful to 
Bankim. The influence of the social customs and 
superstitions was most decisive on the popular 
mind. It was more powerful than the old Scriptures 
and only a total religious and moral regeneration 
of the society could liberate it from this mediaeva- 
lism, That was Bankim’s real vision and it was not 
- Jost to him in the clos'ng years of his life. In 1892, 
two years before his death, he was asked by Benoy 
“Krishna Dev if sea voyage, so far condemned as an 


- - un-Hindu practice, was in conformity with Hindu 


religion. The issues was controversial and it had 
agitated the Hindu opinion of the country. Bankim: 
knew that the orthodox section of Hindu believed in 
the superstition. It was for this reason that the 
verdict of their Ser'ptures was sought even by 
those who attached hardly any importance to the 
-superstition. To Bankim it served no useful pur- 
pose to refer to the Scriptures. No social custom can 
be “abolished by an appeal to the Shastras unless 
there is a moral and religious regeneration of the 
society.” He did not falter in giving forth him own 
opinion. “Sea-voyage is for the good of the people. 
So it is endorsed by religion. Whatsoever is said in 
"the Sastras, sea-voyage is permitted by the religion 
of the Hindus." (10) 

Every religious monograph of Bankim con- 
-tained a strong plea for the social and moral re- 
generation. To ensure it. he made a powerful appeal 
in Dharmatatva for the fullest developmen! for the 
individual personal'ty A harmonious develonment 
“of all the faculties of man (Britte) eres and 
mental through personal and social e, was des- 


ci ares ae anis n ccr 
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cribed as Amusseelandharma. This, to him was the 
essence of thé religion of man. Devotion to God re- 
sults from the perfection in Anuseelandharma. (11) 
He aligned four stages in human affection: love for 
self (Atmapriiti), and love for family (Swajanpriti) 
love for couritry (Swadeshpriti) and love for the 
world (Jagatpriti). These four were not in conflict 
with one another. They were in an ascending scale 
of importance within the four stages of the evolu- 
tion of the hwaman society, namely, world of matter, 
(Jarjagat) evaimal world (Jibjagat) world of intel- 
lectual being, (manas jagat ie. man) and world of 
society (Sanvajjagat). Bankim was not an atheist 
and he adnx:tted that man’s highest duty was de- 
votion to God. Then he argued that since the devo- 
tion to God and love for the whole world were one 
and the sante, it might be said that apart from the 
devotion to God, love for the country was the high- 
est form of human duty and a part of his religion. 
To make sure that his philosophy would not wea- 
ken the dottrine of patriotism, he accepted Her- 
bert Spencér's dictum that “life of the social orga- 
nism must, as'an end, rank above the lives of its 
units." } 


By p'tirposeful efforts he reassessed and res- 
tored the character of the Hindu diety, Sri Krishna, 
and set it :up as an ideal to illustrate the human 
personality’ in its perfection. In Krishnacharitra and 
Srimadbhag'avadgita he proclaimed Krishna as the 
embodimeni: of all moral, social and spiritual ideals, 
and the “vrisest and greatest of the Hindus.” (12) 
He rejecte3. Vedantaism as unreal because,he said, 
"T cannot ¡understand what a quality-less (nirgun) 
God is.” In its fullness, religion could not be found 
in the nirgan God of Vedanta, because he who is 
without qualities cannot be an example to the 
people, There cannot be complete religion in the 
worship off a philosophical or scientific diety.. The 
basis of relligion is a God with qualities, such as is 
mentioned jin our Puranas and in the Christian Bible, 
because He, and He alone can be our model. The 
worship of an impersonal God is futile, only the 
worship of a personal God is fruitful. 

Bankim Chandra made the selection of the 
characteris&c of Krishna - according to what he 
called “historical 
principles"  (des- 
cribed in chapter 
ten of part one 
of ‘Krishna chari- 
tra). | Krishna's 
many trails and 
actions described 
in the  "Vísnu- 
puran’, 'Frariva- 
mas’, ‘Bhagavat- 
gita’ and ‘Gita- 
gobinda’ ‘were 
frequently dismis- 
sed by him al 
allegories. The 
human virtues 
claimed by* him 
to be preserit in 
Bankim descatibed Krishna in these words :— 

“He who by the strength of His arm subdued 

(Continued on page 112) 
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(8) Tbid., pp. 1179-80, 

(9) See Ibid.,. pp. 286-7. 

(10) From Barikim Chandra Chatterji to Benoy Krishna, 
Dev, 27th, July 1892, in Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bibi- 
dha, ed. wy Brajendra Nath Bandhopadhya and Sa- 
jani Kant Das, Calcutta, 1950, pp. 280-3 

(11) Bankim C'handra Chatterji Dharmatatva, p. 150, cd. 
by Braierw!ra Nath Bandhopadhya and Sejanj Kanio 

i Das, Caleta, 1940. : 
(12) Krishnaciuaritra, op. cit, p. 317 MM 
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REETING. to the feet of the 
Jnanin.. Greeting to the feet 
of the Bhakta. Greeting to the 
devout who believes in the 
formless God. Greeting to 
those who believe in God with 
form. Greeting to the men of 
ald. who. knew . Brahman. 
Greeting to the modern know- 
ers of Truth........ 





These are the “prophetic words with which 
Rolland began his work on Shri Ramkrishna a 
quotation from the Great Master himself whom he 
regarded as the legend and symbol (to borrow the 
expression of another master mind Sri Aurobindo), 
of the Man Gods meaning thereby, as the translator 
points out that he conceived Shri Ramkrishna as 


a meeting point, a rapport of all essences, divine 


and human Rolland himself was a believer in that 
unity. His life was not merely the story of a cons» 
cience as Aronson puts it—it was something more 
than that. It was also the story of a vision of a 
splendid harmony where the past, the present and 
the future mingled and blended in a grand aspira- 
tion of all races, all creeds and all ages. He strove 
to bring it between Germany and France, betweén 
the East and the West, proving that the twain does 
meet and in a bigger way also between. Faith and 
Reason. whose divorce is like an absurd separation 
between two halves of the soul. His is also the 
story of an unceasing effort at creation regardless 
of all the obstacles that prejudice and inertia might 
put in its way in the midst of a frustrated multitude 
(destin the drifting storm of conflicting passions and 
£ologies. The first world war showed this nation- 
i hysteria in a lurid light. Bertrand Russell 
land, Nicholai, Maxim Gorky were ostracized. 
; killed, the poet who, like Heraclitus, found 


affections with Mother Earth. When ^ 
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ly name are Ramkrishna and Vivekanand: 
and Rabindranath. He also talked of the 
of the  Unity--Rammohon and Deben 
Keshabchandra and “Dayananda—the- 
herds. Sri Aurobindo's philosophy of | 
lal's aristocratic internationalism, Dilip's m 
attracted him. Kalidas Nag, Sünity € 
Bashi Sen, Dhana Gopal Mukherjee, $ 
were a few among his dear acquaint 
intellectual endeavour’ was trying t 
through European humanism a satisfyin 
harmony not only between Greco-Roman 
the Judiac-Christian trend but also to ass 
spiritual situation. demanding an- integr 
values through the nineteenth century - 
India. In his prelude to the-life of Ramkr 
was almost in raptures "If there is one pla 
face of- the earth where all the. dreams 
men have found à home from the very earl 
when man began the dream of existence, it 
dona For more than thirty centuries 
of Vision with all its thousand branches. i 
millions of twigs has sprung from that tor 
the burning womb of the gods. It revie 
tirelessly, showing no signs of decay ; all k 
fruit ripen upon its boughs at the same: tin 
by side are found all kinds of gods from 
savage to the highest, the formless God, th 
meable the: Boundless one......Always 
tree. In the words of Taittariya Upanishad- 










































I am more ancient than the radiant G 
am the first born of the Being. I am the: 
Immortality.” : 














When men like. Anatole France 
Maeterlinck, Thomas Mann, Yone, Nogue 
mann became intense nationalists, Rol 
Hauptmann--kill men if 

















ith the recovery of which is essential today. 






























































four years before the catastrophic France- 
ar, Romain Rolland, the scion of a middle 
itry in France was brought up in a climate 
tal frustration defeatism and longing for 
revenge Though French, he was not a 
nan in that way. He was schooled in the 
adition of European thought. . Shakespeare 
the were his idols. Beethoven and Mozart 

‘musical Gods. Tolstoy completely hypno- 
m so much so that he wrote a passionate 
to him which brought tears to Tolstoy's eyes 
ihough he did not immediately reply and had 





youth calling him Dear Brother, a 38 page 
hich summed up the great Russian's views 
that love of mankind comes before love of 
is good which unites mankind. It was a 
wel worth remembering and in fact re- 
ed by Romain Rolland though he thought 
that Tolstoy's philosophy was of doubtful 
not in line with his beatiuful credo. and the 
that between the man of instinct and the man 
ason there was bound to be conflict. Tolstoy 
bout this time another great man's great god 
tof Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi's, It was 
is time Romain Rolland came under the influ- 
alavida, Baroness Von Meysenbug, an old 
intimate friend of Kossuth, Mazzini, List, 
idì; Ibsen, Wagner and Neitzsche. It was 
bout the same time that he began a mental 
g up of his masterpiece "Jean Christophe". 
rly instalments did not catch the publie eye. 
10 he was almost unnoticed, unhonoured, un- 
ople said “it was a tragic period for Rol- 
iving in obscurity, at odds with his age, the 
of many years unnoticed his marriage on the 
he still had faith in his ultimate success. By 
his was all changed and by 1914 shortly be- 
the outbreak of the first world war he was 
famous and by 1915 he received Nobel Prize 
“neglected Jean Christophe itself. the prize 
‘or which he donated to charity". 


story of Jean Christophe is the story of a 
ical genius the very name Jean indicating, like 
‘a commonplace name. ‘Christophe’ means 
inger of light. The book is a tragedy but it 
'agedy of a noble life who wanted to know 
“Jove it. It had a moral grandeur, and 
1 flavour, and an universal appeal. 


fer to this because behind Rolland, the phi- 
her lies a creative artist of the first order “to 
a long meditative life was a great adven- 
When we catch the main theme we can best 
ciate how and why did he 
f India and her great sons. It 

y process of systhesis, of an 
-him from Tolstoy to 
0 Vivekananda, from 


European musical experiments 
Paris. i 


> reminded, he made ample amends by writing - 





“The West is burning away”, says Oliver, “Soon 
weve. ¿Very s00n oo... I see other stars arising in 
the furthest depths of the East". And Christophe 
exclaims “Bother the East! The West has not.said 
its last word yet. Do- you think I am going to abdi- 
cate ? I have enough to say to keep you going for 
centuries." But Oliver. is not content with vague 
feelings of impending doom. “He studies Eastern 
philosophies and religion... They open his eyes to 
the futility of all action not rooted in detachment 
and divine indifference to earthly gains. Indeed 
Oliver seems, in some respect, to reach certain con" - 
clusions about the ultimate significance of all action, 
not dissimilar from the conclusions reached in re- 


“cent times by Aldous Huxley". 


Even before he became acquainted with Rabin- 
dranath Tagore's famous lecture in Japan, in 1916, 


. (The Message of India to Japan), Rolland looked: 


in Asia for new elements of thought which might 
revitalize Europe. He himself (with the help of 
his sister, a fellow traveller, as he calls her, in the 
pilgrimage. of soul) translated extracts from 
Tagore's lecture and published them in form of an 
appendix to one of his anti war pamphlets. We 
learn from Aronson that Tagore himself was quite 
unaware at that time of the interest Rolland took. 
in him. ‘Only in 1919 Rolland wrote his first letter. . 
to Tagore, enclosing the “Declaration of the Inde- - 
pendence of the Mind” which he requested “Tagore 
to sign. It was the beginning of.a friendship which 
lasted till Tagore's death in 1941. But there is no 
doubt that Tagore's lectures in Japan further stimul- 
ated Rolland's interest in Eastern thought. 


"Out of this battle of the nations two colossal 
powers will emerge one facing the other : America 
and Asia........ Europe will be engulfed by either 
of them. ..... I am not prophet and nobody can say 
which of the two currents will engulf Europe. But 
I believe that the devaluation of humanity. the hope 
of its future unity, resides in the latter.”* (p. 155). 


*(Open letter to the Italian newspaper 
‘Avanti, publ. October 1918 quoted by Aronson). 
X. 


Very shortly after, the publisher Ganesan - 
of Madras, sent Rolland the proofs of a collection | i 
of English articles by Gandhiji in Young India, and 
requested him to write an introduction for. them. 
Rolland's letter of refusal to Ganesan throws an in- 
teresting light on his divided mind at that time. 
Much later he tried to justify this refusal in the 
following. words: “Not finding myself. sufficiently 





i (what he really wa 
alist——the highest: 









u for your - kind letter. What does "it 
ou have, here and there, made a few mis- 


wing ina distant and different atmosphere. 
rpretirig my ideas so. correctly, It shows 
e again the essential unity of human nature al- 
.it may be flowering under different 
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of Romain Rolland's birthday book in 1926 is 
im. that respect, most illuminating: He indeed hesi- 
tated for a long time before reply af all... “My diffi- 
;eulty? he confesses, “was my unfitness to find my- 
«self among those men of letters whose contributions 
you have invited. This is no modesty, but my in- 


most ‘feeling.’ But the other reason’ a 
why: he. hesitated, has Ri asto- 


ss. I- know ps nothing 
r good friend before he im- | 
n himself ^ the. task of 
: my self-chosen advertiser; Mr. ~ 
i you will be perhaps amazed to | 
know that now too, my acquaintance 
with him is confined to a very cursory- 
glance at that booklet regarding myself. 
The work before me leaves | me- P 
i tead the things I would like E 
therefore even now not been 
E read: any of his great Works. » 
(P. 159-160). 


*Romain Rolland Birthday book, 
published by Rotapfel-Verlag, Zurich, 1926, p. 155. 








“dt is one of the miracles of human history that 
one century should have produced two giants 
of faith and action in one and the same country, 
two men who were friends although they, according 
to Rolland, represent two opposing. poles-of huma- 
nity. For "while Mahatma Gandhi was the univer- 
sal stream of faith incarnate, Rolland discovered in 

' CPagore the free .soul, the individual. conscience. 
“These two personalities were like othe thesis and 
anti-thesis of life both contradicting and supple- 
menting each other. The fact that, in-his book on 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland takes sides and chooses 
the “free soul” as opposed to the stream of faith, 
was:the result of his sufferings during the war years, 
Chis conviction: that the faith of the masses was blind 
es amd unconscious and could easily. be-led to destrüc- 
tion and even self-annihilation. And when Tagore 
in-1921 “felt suffocated by the blind -belief and 
obedience of the. followers of the faith of the 
. Master", Rolland saw in Tagore's doubts and fears 
the individual conscience at work : “We know this 
anguish nd this pr otest. They belong to all times.” 








. the annals of history. Forgive me ae 


B The reply he (Mahatma. Gandhi) wrote to the 
ditor 


Ramakrishna 








tion has caused you some restless hours, 
will show that I have acted as your fa 
vigilant guide. Critics claim that even R 
came indifferent to Tagore in 
diary speaks little of him though the tw 
1937 ànd 1840 are revealing. : 















Fruitful. and important as Roll d 
with Tagore and Gandhi was. it was a’ 
with mind which has received. the w 
on the substructure of Indian thought. 
contact with an undiluted universal 
dent in its basic purity and pristine glo 
to come. It was. contact: with pure gold 
merely carat. or even guinea gold. i 
Rolland met not merely the brain 
with the  ipspsiveness of heart ofa 

the preacher of a new 


Truth and Love | against tl 








































Paramahansa. soul dwells in ever ythin 


is Brahman for . th 
it knows it not, it is .a form of natio 
spirit and I cannot: accept dt I see (God. 
exists, I-see him as completely in th 
ment as in the whole cosmos, There 
of essence—-And neither more nor. less 
late Christ or Buddha; do I. isolate 

and Vivekananda: from the. great army 
spirit marching ‘on in their own time. 


Rolland's acceptance of Sri Ramkrish 
not on a plane we are accustomed to in In 
he did not want to surrender or abdicate 
ment which is the first sine qua non. of. 
Bhakta. He wanted. to test every conch 
in the light of a so-called empirical: 
This spirit of scientific enquiry was again 
fest when he wrote bis treatise. on. Vivek 
particularly with reference to the 
the Universal. Gospel and the great 
Yoga particularly; 


Naturally a.quéstion arises at this stay 
was the total effect of impact of Indian t 
Rolland. It is necessary to define a li 
what we mean by Indi 





















There. was another string 
: He no doubt . went into -raptures 
krishna and' Vivekananda, .over, Tagore 
hi but subconsciously it was a transfer of 
| and the homage. He was trying to find 
and its justification as he. conceived: it, in 
n: Indian sayings and in Indian sages and 
| give an example when he talks of Kali, 
it-is not the Mother who had inspired 
hna or Vivekananda as in Kali's dance 
10 had even inspired Bankim in Bande Mata- 
or Aurobindo in every image made divine or 
jeeption. of. Bhabani Mandir, but as 

ath accepts this. concept in a. symbolic 























s always been a potent source of inspira- 
“India. How did -Rolland react to 
preme concept which was, so to say, diffe- 
Virgin Mary concept, mother of Jesus 
ulate conception. Immediately the. image 
ose to him. For Rolland it was. a 
within to rediscover his Europe. In spite of 
universal he was first: and foremost , 


. He was meeting a Christ in Ramakr ishna, 


ul in Vivekananda, his own image in 
à hy “a St. Francis of Assisi in Gandhi. 


nd the Man stands revealed in his book 


^. The. title itself is significant. His 
The Philosophical Library of New 
t this autobiography can be compared 
essions of Rousseau, Augustine and 
Rolland himself. states ‘I wrote 
owing where the impulse would lead me 
“would stop. Life came back, troubling 
dreamer, rather than: desecrate the 
lat hé was telling to himself, he interrupted 
rse and passed the pen to the man of 
je historian. It has been rightly. claim- 
is is not a mere book, it is the spiritual 
estament of one of the great humanists of 
ho ‘believed in the humanity of the 
the divinity of humanity. And in this 
was a close associate of Rabindranath 
kinship. The book is dedicated not to a 

to his old walnut tree at 
; dreams. This very de- 
with Nature beyond. 









fred to confirm this. He 


S bow | is there.. Be- 










ave. ] name them 


| mystics or saints. 





-as an artist than a devotee. This mother . 














ch passed between 
dy with whom he 
antic friendshi ip 


ration and infinite gra ' sun, the 
flowers, the great music, the great thinkers, who 
have lighted my “way. the friends who have loved 
me. If I am immortal it will: be to go higher, if not 
my rest will be sweet, Good bye.’ And. Rolland adds 
"On June 7th 1902, the day I said farewell to her 
and after I had embraced her for the last time 1 
recited the old Troubadors ballad to her—I am not 
leaving you. In Paris or in Rome I shall: be: near 
you. Wherever you are, wherever I may be, you 
wili always be with me—a p 
part. And so she has remained ; : my 
life. At this very moment when I write (almost 40 
years. after her death) she is seated at the foot of 
my bed and following me "with my eyes-—"Amore 
Pace. Love and Peace. 


BANKIM CHANDRA 


(Continued from page 108) 

































the wicked. by the power of His. wisdom united 
India, by the power of His knowledge. proclaimed | 

a unique self-less religion, Him, I salute. He, who ^ 
being full of love and self-less, performed. all "those: ing 
‘acts which mankind finds difficult; who, though 
by the strength of His arm he won an empire for 
another refused to mount the throne Himself..... 
Who in the land whose strength was the Vedas, at 

a time when the Vedas were strong, said, Dharma 

is not in the Vedas—Dharma is what conduces to 

the well-being of man," whether He be God or 
man, I salute Him, He, who contains within” Him- 
self alone Buddha. Christ, Mahommedan and Ram- 
chandra; who. is the source of all strength, of all 
virtue of all religious truth. of all love, whether 

He be God or not, I salute Him. ? (13) 


Bhudev Chandra Mükhopadhya, like Bankim 
Chandra, was a defender of neo-Hinduism. A 

the champions of the «movement of | neo-] 
Bhudev occupied a position much closer to | 
in his ideas about religion in general and Hinduism 
in particular. But the. -Hinduism which. Bankim 
taught embraced the whole of man's life. It was a 
synthesis of enjoyment and renunciation, a principle 
of action. without the expectation of- rewards. it 
provided. the moral foundations upon “which Hindu 
society was to be built. It is true. that in his all 
absorbing interest in Hinduism, - Bankim . possibly 
tended to lose sight of the multiple.nature of the 
Indian. society and what concerned him. directly 
were the problems which pestered his own society. 




















. But in his plea, for a social and: mora. 





















3| FORTS FABLES 


My 


S.P.G 


F ever a map of India is pre- 
pared showing the locations of 
A forts and fortresses, it will be i 
studded with numberless indi- b 
cations of. many forts large 
and small ancient and modern. 
Od Naturally, even the modern 
a ones may be over a century - 

"| | old, for, nobody after a certain: 
time in history thought forts to be of any use for 
defence or protection. 


— "Almost every fort was built as a Raven for its 
inmates, and dwellings are said to have grown up 
around it, so that those living outside could shelter A 

inside in times of need or when threatened. by 
marauding hostile hordes. But this is not what is 
intended to be discussed in these paras. What is in- 
tended is this; almost every fort, old or new, has 
“¡attached to it some sort of-a story-- sometimes more 
“than one—which it seems to have acquired at some 
stage of its existence. Many are such incidents, 
either written or passed from generation to genera- 
tion by word of mouth, These stories tell a variety 
of tales—tales of intrigue of human bondage and 
suffering, of dire conseguences of autocratic idiosyn- 
eracies, of tearful sentimental incidents (like. the 
sopartly historic. narrative of Anarkali) and  some- 
“times of incidents which defy the comprehension of 
"logieal analytic mind of the “modern man. These 
last-mentioned are usually termed supernatural 
ineidents, perhaps because man's materialistic brain 
today fails to find natural reasons for the  pheno- 
meta described by them. 
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Somewhere in Central India, now Madhya 
Pradesh, is a small old fortress standing on a lone 
hill, not more than 300 ft high. It is not marked on 
ary map and is now almost in ruins. It is so bro- 
ken down and in such a erumbling. state that a 
visitor has no hesitation in predicting that its days 
are numbered. It is one of the innumerable forts of 
India, unknown, unheard of and uncared for, x 

sat f place in history. 
r ar in 


















eed, „it was also a a one-man ode and . 
able except by its. master, the 
some reasons, the owner in | hi 
















the early hours for the nearest 


iles away, on horseback. He return- 
at düsk. everyday, invariably just 





in the early 
was nowhere 





e, ears 
etant «eyes 
| master who 










daily occurrence “that 
about. And they were * 
that every evening to this. 
tropical shadows: creep u 






almost fully covered wi h 
seen very clearly discer 


Thereafter all is still.” 


















* * 





There is another small fortress which 1 visit- 
ed, somewhere in South Rajasthan, just out ide the 


boundary of what at one time was known as the 
Sirohi State of ‘Rajputana, Like most fortresses, 
this is also sited on a small hill and is known in 
the vicinity as Jairaj-ki-~Garhee. Its turrets. over- 
look a panoramic view of a fairly thick jungle - 
growth alround, interspersed with dried . up. and 
semidry water-channels. It was not so much a fort 
as a hunting-box, a shikargah of some Maharaja, 
For some generations a Bratimin family- was the 
caretaker of this shikargah. If we go back about 
200 years in history from: today, we find that Er 
that time this family had already been in. charge for 
three generations. The head of the family at that 
time was one Roshan Lall ‘Sharma, a widower. He 
had built himself a few stone houses in the lowland 
adjoining the fortress and was fairly established 
there with his five sohs, their wives, and - several 
grandchildren. Of his daughters-in-law the locals 
say, everyone was a beauty, and the youngest one 
with a queenly mien was the most beautiful of all. 
The village as it stands did not then exist. T 

of the isolated family with 
miles away was one of ted 
































: wife had ‘predeceased him. And within a year 
after Roshan Lall’s death, his youngest son also 


By a quirk of fate, the assassins dragged 


died leaving behind his childless widow, then only 
seventeen years old. Round the life of this unfortu- 
nate girl is centred a tragic tale. Her name was 
Janki. Like any other Hindu widow of her days, 
Janki slaved out her days. in the house 
in-laws without an 


of her inkling of 


hope or happiness in her future. Thus she passed 


little over a year, after which . period a prince of. 


some State, very young and very handsome came 


to the Shikargah with his hunting party. Janki and- 


the prince met for the first time under a peepul 
tree in the forest on the bank of a stream, about 
a mile from the fortress one afternoon. This tree 
stands huge and formidable even today. The ro- 
mance and friendship of Janki and the prince 
progressed. The prince used to come for ‘hunting 
very regularly twice every year, and thus passed 
a period of six or seven years, These clandestine 
meetings of the two were not unknown to the in- 
laws of the girl, but either: there was nothing they 
could do about it, or maybe, their hands were full 
and. tongues effectively controlled by the prince. 
course of these six or seven years some 





the hapless girl....... 


l gone, -Janki's broth 


their wives of the disa te 


the village and perhaps loss of al 
They came. 
Janki was go: 
mother, ` 




















There is. 
what a man Wi 
driven by fear 
`. brothers fearing 
cial position it 
small the socie! 
apprehending | 
the loss of the 
(for, 





































leave the locality), 
deliberations, 
kill Janki A de 

The next new-me 
darkness suited th 
admirably ^ and i 
5 nights away. So 
resolve of the 










escape alone, u 
, in her dition 
the miles and miles of forest inhabited by. 
prey. She looked for help amongst hi 
None was forthcoming. Nobody dared 
one young boy Jairaj Singh about. A 
offered to go to Janki's prince for help. 
that unknown to anybody else, this b 
way with her message. The prince rushed 
mcn making straight. for the Sh karga 
ed too late.—the evening after the fat 
moon night. 


On that new-moon night, Ja 
by her four  brothers-in-law. Deta 
vividly narrated even now by the 1 
night Janki was ordered by the eldest 
husband's brothers to accompany y 
jungle, She refused, but was -physi 
screaming, weeping and entreat ng f 
the deep tangled forest by the four 
panied by their servants, one-of: 
flaming torch. Not one of the vill 
finger or uttered a word in protest. i 
thers were their landlords and. ere 
unscrupulous. : 








By a quirk of fate, the ass 
hapless crying girl on, and ultimat 
to be killed under. same tree, a 
where: her first meeting with the 
place seven years ago. But the: 

All the way she had siru 
hers f 







k of herself in the same posture 

er prince as she used to do. She 
ely resigned to her fate. The assas- 

ly agreed to this. Made no difference to 
they expected that left under the tree, 
uld be left of it by dawn, The forest 


“brother then unsheathed. his knife 


an nd to the girl She was still very calm 
d to be totally unafraid. She stopped 
brother for a moment and seems to have 
rt by telling him to think well, and 

ed by their hands, none else in their 
would live much longer. This had no 

arge knife gleaming in the flickering 

je torch came straight and. pierced her 


JI Several further stabs from the | 


the other brothers followed, raining on 
ted body of the fatally wounded girl. 


was heard. 


the profusely bleeding body of 

ining against the trunk of the Peepul tree 
sired, and set off towards the fort in 

up. They knew that the smell of blood 
ract the denizens of the -jungle to the 
no time. On their way home they de~- 
when next the prince came looking for 
ey would tell him that she had been 


er, as she undoubtedly would be, They 
edge that the prince had already been 


| was on his way to them. 


appened in the dead of a dark 
tht. The prince arrived with his men 


ming, rushing for the fortress, 


leading 


after a long wait for him. ge 

touched her body. The prince dismounted, and very 
gently lifted her on to his own horse, letting the 
body rest reclined against his own, with infinite 
care. His horsemen: had. not dismounted in absence 


neighed or 
a bloodshot 
eyes the prin d d 
derstood, He turned hi 

galloped off. in his wake 1 


Shikargah. 


There is not much more to tell. The upright 
skeletons of the four brother jew £ of Janki can 
be recovered if ever the m. 
room of the fort Jairaj-ki-G: 

All this seems to be just a opular ‘pile 

tale of an ordinary tragic 

which perhaps have happened in. any other coun- 
tries in many ages. But the touc the super- 
natural in the presen y Hes in fact that the 
dynasty is now reall inet arid has been extinct 
for quite sometime. locals say that the last 
member of the family of Roshan Lal died. within 
20 years of the death of the unfortunate widow 
Janki, Her curse seems to have been very. effective 
indeed, for not a man woman or child remained 
alive within less than a quarter-century. That is 
the end of the story of the popular sayings about 
this fort prevalent in the locality. 


Only one | small point remains, and I may 
as well record it ioo. According to all the local 
residents, every death in the family of Roshan Lal 
Sharma occurred on one or other new-moon night, 

(All names are fictitious) 
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) RAM'S FOREST LIFE 
By A. K. M. HASAN, LAS. 


AGO RAM'S calendar is based a short break and breakfast. Reser 
on the system in Japan where a problem for me as I belong to the Depar 
calendar begins and ends with which Forest forms a section. When I nt 
the reign of a. Mikado.. Fago . rest house compound, there was no. 
Ram dates an important event chaukidar, His residential quarters. wor 
in his life by relating it to the look, Shouts of my orderly- peon 
mption of office by his and hooting of my car failed to el 
Officer, He Knowing the ways of chaukidars 
perience in touring, I asked my orderly 
‘the hil fo the small bustee below wi 
ibagh: ‘districts in distante on t 
nestles incons- sandy bed 
where afew 
hardly reach 


which had. not s 
* wards the bungalow. along 
fr om the. í ‘ket place. 


Others driving de 
to slow up and stare 


The rest house provides à convenient halfway 
for: touring officers who have the  freedon E 





ist e arn 
and outside th 








why he did not live in his quar- 
the bungalow which appeared to 
a deep breath * and let it off 
is walrus. moustache, but said 
man, who looked well over sixty 
e is covered by the. Official Secrets 

ering a spa&m of emotions released by 
He looked at me and at the garage and 
| quarters in turn. When he calmed 
|I ventured to ask him again, 





se I was menaced by tigers and came 
ir jaws four times," he finally broke 
t this statement, my son, who had 


le tiger, whose size 1 estimated from 
to 9'6" stopped eating. For his 
mine, I goaded Fago Ram to 
perience. He demanded an assurance 
ould take -him seriously. But without 
-our assurance, he started narrating his 


witha "believe it or not.” 












, period in late thirtees. The present 
lay 31 was a LL 
om. Rajauh. to Dy 
were rare on = 





ght by a show 
ge has been 
e relying on 

“in the 


cups on the teapoy, I could not 


me on shikar barely two weeks earlier . 
seen while plucking wild plums fresh pug- 


after Shri so and so had joined as 
rma, he had the narrowest of es- 


children under his arms oved them- slowly 
towards their hut. Once on erandah, he shoved 
them into the bedroom, colle “a garasa (a long 
handle axe with a blade like the | half-moon)- and 
chained the door from outside. He then confronted 
the tiger and meaning no harm ordered the . tres- 
passer out of the compound in. the following 
words: 


"Tum: Jangle: ka Raja ho; Jangle me -chale 
jao. Ghumo, maro, khao, piyo. Ye Sarkari bangla 
hai, Hum Chaukidar hain--dipti (duty) par hain. 
Yenha se chale jan.” Fago Ram also tried to wave 
him out. Obviously, the tiger did not think much 
of See. 447 LPC. (criminal trespass) and Sec, 353 
LP.C. (use of criminal force to deter a publie: ser- 


(Continued. on page -128) 
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N the cultural integration of the 
land the role of Delhi has been 
unique. As a centre of various 
religions, literature, © philoso- 
phies, dress, languages and fes- 
tivals,. Delhi had a rare role to 
play in the emotional integra- 
tion of India; 
Ae i The liberal Mughal rulers, 
who made . Delhi" the: centre of attraction 
for all certainly contributed much in this new 
move. Shahjehan had already patronised the happy 
: ding of Hindu-Muslim architecture in many 
= parts of the country: He patronised with equal zeal 
some of the topmost Hindu. poets of Delhi, the most 
noted among them. being Pandit Jagannath, 

His equally illustrious son Dara Shuko had 
actually laid the foundat à of emotional integration 
by introducing serious rese work in comparative 
religion. Dara Shuko's co dable- service to the 
© treasure of Persian and Ar literature is recorded 

by the rich: translations of the Vedic literature by 
the prince. It is recorded in history how the prince 
got the services of more than. a hundred scholars 
from Baranasi requisitioned for the translation of 
the entire Upanishadic literature in six months’ time. 
Equally important were the services of Begum 
-Jahanara, Shahjehan's eldest.daughter. Her philan- 
thropic activities are universally acelaimed in Delhi 
and in these works she could see like her brother, 
Dara Shuko, beyond the boundaries of narrow secta- 
rian outlook. There are instances. when the Princess 
rendered financial assistance to the. Hindu monks. 
She ‘even built: temples. for the Hindus, 


nA This personal gestures apart; the Mughal rulers 

‘participated actively in the religious ceremonies and 
festivals of the Hindu wives and members of the 
royal court. There are instances recorded in history 
of the celebration of Diwalici “the royal palace 
of the Mughals. Dushera festival at. the. Ramlila 
ground is equally” enjoyed by a Hindu Muslim, Sikh 
or à Christian. - 

With the: transfer. of the capital to Delhi, the 
modern city has been commanding- significant im- 
portance. The Christi ted holding regular 
annual fairs at Quds i ‘the bank “of the 
i in. Delhi with 
su 
















of the biggest festivals 6 
ad is observed. no 


ar: 
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: ge Crowe 
Bahadur Shah Zaf The esti l 


Mehrauli, a small village near 

of great importance. It is recorded in 
this little neighbouring village f the ti 
tury “was the Capital of the Indian | 
centuries. and during. that time it. wa 
largest cities in the world", 


the Way with loud: cries, s. Gre 
bustle, the excitement 


year, “The ‘Sey? was onei toyi 
citizens of Delhi and ne ghbouring 
pective of their caste or creed, i 


nearer. 
mosque, 
message 


uda, the eldest | prince. So he 

gir, another son to be accepted s. the 

The British Resident did not C 
the 





Yudhisthira 


by 
sty is also covered hy the proce- 
Flowers was a unique 
hi ultural amity in Delhi. 
bserved for some decades and it 
Delhi's cultural life, Then, along 
ot jer ideal .celebrations it was stopped. 
ie Minister Jawaharla] Nehru revived 
before his death, And ever since it has 


with s estivals m religions, quite a 
inguages too flourished - Delhi. 
official language here was Urdu for a 
abi, Hindi and English too flourished. 
pily; Delhi had never to face any 
nguistic wrangle whatsoever, 
he main ties that have bound all Delhi- 
jr is perhaps the economic interdepen- 
ch other. Long before the authorities in- 
e new schemes of emotional integration. 
up. an ideal ¿example of peaceful co- 
olitically, philosophically and literally. 
"advent of British rule, when Delhi 
le headquarters of New India, for the first 
literary heritage of South India came 
at of the North, Today they have 
oser and that day is not far off 
Indian will be able to know about 


tracted littera- 
"Some of them 


cultural evening to listen 
osed by the famous Poets of South 
araja, Subramaniam Bharati or Valla- 
poets from South India have cer- 
d a lot to the cultural heritage of 
spiritual songs have not only elevated 
of the. musicians and «the listeners of 
ey have left a deep impression in 
usie literature, apd above all the 

of the elite in the whole country. 


occupies the “same place, as Ram- 
: | ira Bal. or Kabir or Surdas in 


ter: 
nating. Before he was t 
Valmiki’s Ramayana, th 
lam. He occupies the same place i 
Krittibas does in Bengal. The life which s 
a promise as the modern Valmiki. of. 
accorded the highest honour by the whole 
before his death. His love for. the count: 


English education, He was born in the year 1879 
when Tagore was just composing. the Vaishnava 
Padavalis. 

To Subramaniam Bharati: the -queen of .adora- 
tion was Mother. India. Like Swar 


lived just for 39 years, and like 1 ananda he had 


great affectionate. regard - for -Sister Nivedita. 


Nivedita was a disciple of Vivekananda and she was 
the guru of Subramaniam Bharati. When there Was 
a great call from the Indian National 

its Calcutta session, Subramaniam Bhar 

a journalist to cover that session, But, he was so 
much fascinated by. the speeches of the national 
leaders that he preferred to arouse the slumbering 


nation by composing Songs 4 
motherland.: E 

"Long Live the Indian N 
clarion call. The call « 





Not in vain the distance beckons: forward, 
* forward let us range: 
Let the great world spin for ever down the 
Es ing'ng grooves of change”. 


T. may be  averred perhaps 

Without any fear of an iota of 
contradiction that it is never 

the... monopoly. of | anthropo~ 

logists to be . inquisitive about 

the: neighbours, their habitants, 

habits and eustom. In fact, . it 

is& the categorical imperative of 

' À anybody, if however. he can 
AG be perspicuously acquainted with all that 


| ds around him. Naturally in this context, human spe- 


s comes to the fore. The people of India, especially 
“those living on the plains ha et to learn much 
about the tribal” people who constitute no mean 
‘chunk’ of the total population of the country. 
^. his sub-continent. has received ¿immigrants 
both from the West.and from the East. But some 
, practical difficulties pose a great problem for the 
“study of the history of these people, It is largely 
due to the tropical cilmate of the country which 
prevents preservation of organic matter, and. this 
is one. of the most important causes accounting for 
the dearth of human skeletal materials. The cranio- 
logieal skeletal types that have: hitherto. been un- 
earthed are.also not of great antiduity. Hence, con- 
jecture still remains the most fruitful source of 
evidence with regard. to the origin of races, 
According to Mr. Nesfield; everywhere has the 
age of metallurgy as well as. arts- and industries 
been preceded by a rüder age, when only those arts 
were known or ` practised which sufficed for the 
hunting, fishing and nomad states, Everywhere has 
the class of ritualistic. priests and lettered theoso- 
"phists been preceded -by a class of less cultivated 
worshippers, who paid simple offerings of flesh and 
wine to the personified powers.of the visible uni- 
«verse without the aid of <a hereditary professional 
priest. He further enjólns that the internal dis- 


ws cipline by which. the conditions of membership in 


ed from 





ind Quee I really set 
stars" right from snow 
hmir, 


o the Garo Hilis, Khasi, 


irang-Dzong, Sela; and. Nyukma- 
course. of this peregrination made 
many people «Among the Sher- 
Momba Bhutia, Khawas and Misis 

ring monsoon I was in the jungle 

unji abounding with snakes, leeches and 
ds of various types and nothing on earth 
my. spirit of adventure at all. But it 


three months that I moved on foot. 


an extense of about 300 miles where- 
sthand information of the Mizos 

f their characteristic. traits: 
: through. Sin a direct route 


‘dangerously. a Slippery. 
"ward by a jeep. the 
idges present some dies, which 


“cautious driving at a l 


the sign-boards. Aijal comes 


d Aijal was 
Pit was more 


square miles with. a 44% 6 
While the total bopulation 
women outnumber men. 


-Hemmed in on the eas 
and on the west by Pakistan 
has today drawn the anx 
try and. to some extent of the 
cause of the Mizo National Front 
dentship of Laldenga. However, 
beð 


fitin with my topic which is 


"of water; 


‘depends on rain=water, 


from villages, and the people. 
fetch water, Of course; we 


The: people seemed to be very y hospifuble. Our 


, victuals having run short, we had recourse to their 


hospitality and they in turn entertained us with 
their coarse, rice, ¡Cg8s: fowls and a curry made of 
local green grass and arum, We were also offered 
rice-beer and vailo: (local cigar). The car . 
rally very gay in temperament-bu 

any way they turn implacabble e 

very liberal in their religious fai 


d have: 
. tolerance for other religions also. That is why it 


became easier for thé Christian Missionaries to con- 
vert most of them. In respect of religion © they are 
ambivalent, because though Christian (Protestant); 
they do not discard their original cults either, «And 
therefore some totems and taboos still "persi 
spite of their higher percentage -of educati 

of the women have their hairs eut: in 
fashion while some braid- their: hair -also. "The 
women attire themselves in home 

jackets and the men wear. bush 

clothes. AN 


Churches. and Chape 
their original altars of worshi 
most compulsory and. none will miss 
Service. Contrary to ihe Christian. fait 
them believe in transmigration: of soul. 
Hills if bamboos start flowering, it por nds misery 
and famine according to the indigenous eult. In 
matters of courtship: and marriage, the boys and . 
girls are allowed considerable amount of freedom, 
They can freely mix and choose their partners, but 
no intimate relation in the pre-mar ital stage is al- 
lowed. 1f per chance a girl becomes pregnant bhe- 
fore marriage, her father can according to the law 
of the land, claim a suitable damage. 1f the boy 
agrees to marry her, he has. onl 
price. Endogamy is the 
respect of- marriage, 

Short of stature, th y à 
in tentures ; sn 








ide, there are some poles arranged at intervals in 
shape of a raft, One will wonder to see how the 
uris manage to hop in and out of gaps between the 
bamboos banged to the rhythm of music hy a few 
boys. This is a free-style dance supposed to keep 
the girls light in weight. The Western tune has 
infiltrated in their music, and the guitar has occu- 
pied an important position among the instruments, 
while drums and mithum horns are not altogether 
at a discount. Drinking is a taboo .among them 
though rice beer is not wholly prohibited. They are 
no more looked upon as head-hunters. 














gles growing on the slopes of hills are cut down, 
left for six weeks or so and burned between January 
and March. The boughs of larger trees and rubbish. 
not consumed in the first conflagration are then 
collected and burnt, and the ground hoed up. The 


seeds of hill-rice, millet and jobstears are scattered ` 


among the ashes or dibbled in, and the fields care- 
fully raked over till they aré quite smooth. 
While the erop is growing, it is weeded once 
or twice-Chilies. pumpkins and till are also 
grown in the 'Jhums. 


« This system suffers from some draw- 
backs since it is entirely dependent upon the 
caprice of rain-fall, “and also because after 
two successive years the land is allowed to 
fallow for seven or eight years for regrowth 
of the jungle and its subsequent conversion 
into a-bed of ash-manure, 


-= ,Wood-carving and making of mats with 
split bamboos contribute substantially to their 
economy. They are very neat and Spruce in 
habits, and the chiefs have a fad for decorat- 
ing their cottage-gates- with skulls, rough fi- 
gures of men and mithun—heads, With an un- 
abated desire for seeing more of them, I had 
to cut short my travel among these people 
as high temperature got the better of my 
physical fitness, Without a grain of medicine 1 
had to retrace my steps of Aijal with my men 
and from there to Shillong where I was sadly 
teminded of General Bikram Singh at whose 
instance I undertook this uphill task, (He subse- 
quently died by air-erash at Kashmir) 

. The time for departure from Shillong drew 
nigh. Accompanied by my wife and the little son 
I left Upper Shillong amidst an inclement weather, 
dampéned by torrential rain. We drove in a car 
lent by a friend of mine but unfortunately on the 
run, it collided with another car coming from the 
opposite direction. Providentially enough, none of. 
us sustained grievous injury. A friend from the 
neighbouring area came to my suceour and in his 
car we rushed to the bus stand since we were to 
cross the gateway to Pandu in no time. My belong- 
ings ànd other personal effects were sent earlier bv 

go to Patna via Pakistan, which, to my utter 
ishment, were later received completely dam- 

w I realise that a wise man’s counsel 
ver be brushed aside, The kind Transport 








to leave that 


‘hum’ is their method of cultivation, The jun- 


At dead of night we | were strati 
bangs upon the door as though som 
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> myself with joy, 1 dashed into 
h-room to have a clean bath after so many 
Oh! what a terror! While I was bathing, 
u ismay I found a snake projeeting its 
vithin the commode, close by me, Cast- 
its glistening eyes at me, it was watching me 
ugh I was an intruder in its private apart- 
ong forked tongue was flicking in and 
estalling its attack on me, I grabbed the 
of water and hit it on the head, I hit 
he bucket laden with water crushed 
ake and broke the commode all at once. The 
attracted my wife and host of men around 
ade a hasty retreat from the bath-room 
inking that I was bereft of any clothes. 


uit hottse of Dhubri and re- 
followed by dainty food. 


ays we remained beleaguered under~ 
ch travails in this uncongenial strand 
ything to eat. The seventh day dawned 
ope of deliverance, Somehow we reached 
House of Dhubri and relaxed after a 
d by a dainty food. Of course any 
d taste dainty then since hunger is the 
t day at an exhorbitant price we 
tickets and reached the 
t alas, the plane was no- 
duress we had to bide our 
ed breath. My little son was thirsty 
“water to be found in that God- 
= ch his thi 




















TOWARDS EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 


the benign benefaetor. 


At noon.standing under the canopy of the sky 
in the gruelling heat we sighted a plane which 
accentuated our nostalgia. But who under the sun 
can undo what is already ordained for him ? The 
plane took off with us but could not land at Dum 
Dum. The Pilot was asked to go to Asansol but 
running short of gasoline he force-landed at 
Barrackpore and was almost on the verge of col- 
liding with another LA.F. Plane. We were again 
saved by the skin of our teeth. We ‘boarded à bus 
of the freighter's Company but that too gave Way 
in three places. Our condition at that time beggars 
description. With utmost difficulty we managed 
somehow to Indian Airlines. Company's. Office at 
Chittaranjan Avenue of Calcutta. 





(Continued from page 120) 


rulers and on the other he had to fight against grim 
poverty. But, certainly, Bharati won the battle. 
Today, the whole country worships him as a national 
poet. He has certainly a high Place in the history of 
Indian literature. His poems have certainly left their 
influence on other Indian languages equally 
He composed a number of poems in praise ol “wal! 
Vivekananda who was the ideal of his life, a num- 
ber of poems also on Swamiji's brother Bhupendra 
Dutta and another great disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa, Swami Avedananda, He deseribed the 
great Indian scientist from Calcutta Acharya 
Jagadish Chandra Bose as a ‘flame of fire’, It, is 
perhaps the melodious voice of Subbulakshmi that | 
has popularised the beautiful lyrics and the great 
national songs composed by the great poet of Tamil- 
nad. Besides Subbulakshmi, there is another sweet 
voice from the South Damal Pattamal who has re- 
corded a number of songs of Subramaniam Bharati. 


Sister Nivedita once asked him whether he was 
married. When she was told that he also had a 
daughter, Nivedita asked him why he did not bring 
his wife to attend the Indian National Congress. 
These were the days when womenfolk did not parti- 
cipate in any political activities. But, Nivedita re- 
minded Subramaniam Bharati that it was actually 
unfair to leave out the womenfolk in our national 
struggle for independence. “A bird can never fly on 
one wing. Similarly, a nation never progresses if 
it neglects the womenfolk of their society.” observed 
Sister Nivedita. 


Bharati met Gandhiji for the first time at the 
residence of Chakravarty Rajagopalachari and he 
composed a poem in his glory. Subramania ati 
was never happy due to economic difficulties. But, 
certainly, he was more than happy in his domestic 
life, His wife was not only a comrade in his fight 
for independence but she équally shared his grief 
and misery... |. E 
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by e. R. : E 


HERE are innumerable ins- 
tances of unreasonable attacks 
on authors by the critics. This 
| ds understandable. Critics are 
not creative | writers. They 
therefore often fail to  appre- 
ciate the authors point of 
view. Disraeli has reminded us 
that those who fail to’ succeed. 
as authors and artists assume- the role of critics. 
-One of the classic examples of critie’s cruel invec- 
-tive against authors is the review of Keats’ poems. 
It was generally believed that such reviews hasten- 
ed the death of Keats. Byron squarely attacked the 
reviewer for the untimely death of Keats. He wrote 
in Don Juan: 
John Keats, who was kid off by one 
critique, 
Just as he really promised. something 
great, 





The following lines are quoted as a: sample of. 
biting criticism of Keats’ poems: < 
“We venture to make one. small prophecy, = 
that his bookseller will not a second time 
venture £50 upon anything he can write. 
It is a better and a wiser thing to be a starved 
apothecary than a starved poet; so back to 
the shop Mr. John, back to plasters, pills 
and ointment boxes, ete, But, jor 
Heaven's sake, young Sangrado, be a little 
more sparing “of extenuatives and sopori- 
fics in your practice than you have been in 
your poetry? 


But why authors fight among themselves? Such 
fights often become bittér and serious. It was Aris- 
totle who said that poets, like potters, hate one 
another. By poets he evidently meant authors 
general. But when à potter fights 
bruises him the wound heals with time without 

thors, both the parties being 
dents become part of 
nj ; reading: for He. 











e authors v was 
"as it is in the present da 

est example of quarrels among auth 
in the literature of Greece. 
satiric comedy, The Frogs, ¢ 
tragic dramatists, particul 
writings. The wordy duel 

ia are well-] 

















play. 
like France | and Tay could not there! re 
such a drama and there was no wonde 
quality of Hamlet would be so low beca 





















Dryden was a relentless critic of 
He pointed out many defects in his lan 
weakness of his plots. Like Ben Jonson, Di 
lieved that the major part of Shakes 
could be discarded without.any loss to the 
dramatic literature. Perhaps Dryden: wrote 
based on the story of Antony and. Cleop 
his superiority over Shakespeare. The Sco 
losopher, David Hume, was doubtful a 
educational and cultural value of 
Shakespeare. Because, according to. hi 
was hot properly educated. Samuel Pe ys 
Romeo and Juliet as one of the worst pi 
seen, According to Tolstoy this play. ind 
were not of very high order. 
English. poet Edmund Waller opined 
Paradi , dno j 
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his writings lacked depth. „knowledge 
shadowed by ‘diluted insanity’. 


the literary. dictator of the 18th century. 
nson, was attacked by a minor poet called 
es Churchill. He wrote a'poem entitled The 
to caricature his appearance and behaviour. 
rchil wrote: i . 








l4 insolent and loud, 

Vain idol of a seríbling crowd, — 
Who, cursing flattery, is the tool 
Of every fawning, flattering fool; 





It seems that Voltaire did not appreciate the 
acknowledged classics of world literature. He criti- 
cized. Hamlet-as barbarous. Similarly, he despised 
Dantes Divina Commedia ás crude and bombastic. 
"Likewise; Goethe's Faust was attacked by Coleridge. 
-o Though himself a poet, he could not find’ in it any 
- great artistic qualities. Coleridge failed to find great 
merit in the novels of Scott. Ivanhoe, according to 
his opinion, was an example of tragic failure, 


Tolstoy judged: literature from the point of view 
of human welfare- He complained against Odyssey 
and Iliad because of absence of any moral ideal in 
them. He naturally regarded Uncle. Tom's Cabin as 
a great work of art. But he failed to find out evén a 
single poem in Baudlaire's Les Fleurs du Mal which 

; could be understood and. appreciated without great 


dt took twenty long years for Samuel Butler to 
write The Way of All Flesh. After completing the 
manuscript he offered. it to Mis. Chapman & Hall 
for publication. The Reader of this firm at the time 
was the well-known novelist George : Meredith, 
After going through the manuscript Meredith; advis- 
ed the publishers that it was unfit for publication. 
Though its publication was delayed till after the 
| death of Butler, The Way of All Flesh is now re- 
< garded as one of the classics of English literature. 



































Bernard Shaw receive 


during the first years of h 
from ight J 


son brought you up at her fe 
and. rearing had. yo 
that he was “a f 


- Outside lawful procreatio 


y 
riches, But Walter Savage Lando 
used to. say that Wordsworth’s o. 
a and the oth ihe prie 










In recent years, the most powerful c 
à contemporary author. was. made 
Maugham. im. his. fio 
characters of this nove 
caricatures re 













mortified. 
friends ant 





‘disapproval; the tiger jumped to the 
Ram and placed himself between E: 
cutting his retreat. Being young 
his reflex made a sharp right. 

trespasser with a garasa 

hands on the handle 


id his friends were: greatly per- 
sure of his life in the Tahiti is- 
they made 

in. England. 

tish edition: of ‘the 

ickly . withdrawn 


go ana 
d agile, Fago by 
and faced the 






































rst suspected: Wal- 
ough he took great 


: sical attack by 
“between Tolstoy 


own to the students of lite- 


vas sperated that he challeng- 
lev a duel. Fortunately, the timidity of 
saved -the situation. Otherwise, Tolstoy 
nined to fight a real duel, to fight to the 





ther author in our century had displayed 
ig spirit like Hemingway. Max Eastman was 
Hemingway. After the publication. of 
"his well-known ‘novels, Eastman reviewed 
|a journal He pointed out that in the writ- 
mingwa was an unnatural boast- 
iniy po “This was. perhaps, Eastman 

ed as a ruse to cover some weakness 
Hemingway flew into a rage after read- 

mi. The friends did not meet for fcur 
he review. was published. One day 
sited the office of M/s. Charles Scrib- 
, the publishers. He came face. to face 
n who was sitting opposite Maxwell 
iterary adviser of the Scribners. As 
ame near, Hemingway cried out at 
‘Here you are, the son. of a bitch!" After 
duels Hemingwáy jumped on Eastman 
d-fists. Both of them struggled with 


for some time on the spacious table of 
as. Eastman was flabbergasted: Heming- 
rmined to. prove. his powers. With 
Mr; Perkins. was able, to separate 
e great relief of Eastman who was un- 
ihe weaker of the two, both in physical 
ad in the might of the pen. 





foul breath of the tige 





appeared that the ti 
outflank him with th mp 
him from behind to escape 





."outfliank him, 


the tiger started to + from him. The 





: a 
roar had failed. Fago Ram nearly fainted. 
Suddenly, he heard his wife behind him. She 


caught him by the waist and he was unable to move. 


(Fago explained that he did not worry about him- 
self, but was concerned about h's wife. His thought 
went to his children. whom he had locked from 
outside and who were certain to die of starvation 
in their absence as there might not be a visitor to 
the bungalow for several days to release the child- 
ren). He, therefore, tried to send her away by nud- 
ging her with the elbows. He could not, however, 
utter a single word to explain his thoughts. The 
tiger continued to growl in his face. By this nudging 


his wife lost her balance and the pitcher fel! from 


her head and broke splashing water all around. 
With a deafening roar which Fago compared with 
& thunder, the tiger turned and leap 20 feet away, 
walked a few paces and sat under a bamboo clump 
east of the chaukidar's hut. He watched Fago and 
his wife still locked together for half a minute or 
so; then walked away briskly with a deep growl. 
paralysis ended and they ran to their 
hut to embrace their children, "The enraged tiger 
wreaked his vengeance. on two. bullocks belonging 
to Dibaur a quarter mile away and did not even. 
lick their blood. ae & am 
This and three other experiences whi 
narrated briefly forced/him to sub 
tion. The authorities, howev 

is services, and built 
Beat Officer's and also fen 
additional measure of se wo. 
he snatched from the jaws of the tiger, however, 
died of natural causes around the age of 30. His 
‘daughter is married happily. His wife still cooks 
for him. . EP XN 

We drank the cold 








position and was un- ~.. 


VOS trouble! 





RADYUMNA SARKER was 

embarrassed by the unexpect- 
.;ed visit of his father-in-law to 
his. place. This happened when 
he was getting ready for a 
"shooting excursion. What would 
che do now? On the one hand, 

it was going to upset his plan, 
E on the other, he.could not do 
anything that would suggest even the slightest in- 
difference to this gentleman. After all he was not 
an ordihary man, Mr. Biswamvar Santra—that was 
his name-—had amassed a great fortune by trading 
in grain-husks. Having retired from business he 
was now enjoying the well-earned - rest, Such a 


a — father’s daughter he had the singular luck to marry 
- and. when such a father-in-law obliged them by 


his visit he could naturally claim Pradyumna’s 
constant and devoted attention. In these circums- 
“tances, the idea of shooting excursion must have 
vanished from his mind. For the same. reason he 
stopped coming to my parlour of which he was a 
regular visitor. . 


However, when he soniehow ` managed to come 
to me, I started cross-examining him. 

— How. can I come, say? Well, my father-in- 
law has been here after a pretty long time and I 
have to attend on him both day and night. What a 


mation was that. Pradyumna went 


massaging his: distinguished guests 2 


By DHIRENDRA NARAYAN | ROY 





































property. Isn't it? But one thing e 
manage to bring your father-in-law: h 


Pradyumna hesitated: I doubt 
like to come without a personal iny 

— Don't worry. l.am writing a let 
and sending my. car Do. please try. 

Pradyumna left with the let 


special iis was. his frankness - to “tel 
sant truths, . : 

"No^sooner -Pradyumna 
letter, than Chhakari sare 

— My God, What-a busi 
grain-husks fastidious. about 
funny. He deserves little attention... 
made a mint of money in the blackm 
now trying to pose as an honest fellow 

I rebuked | him. saying: 

— This. is uncharitable. A 

— That's not well. Trading in 
no bad thing and not all are bad p 
to this line of business. Why, are they 

— Well man ig man, and he deserve 
to the extent he 1s that. “Property, ba 
artificial status is society and other consid 
cannot be the yatdstiek io. measure 
this man well enough to judge him. H 
mountain of. wealth by Be 








huge body, a disproportionate 
; small searching. eyes 





g cigar was held. between his lips, a 
of bamboo, so to say. ‘Releasing it from 
g mouth he uttered in a low . voice 
and then just to please me. added. 

ave heard a lot about your punting $ skill 


£ ga significant look. at him Santra turn- 
) me and reposefully said: 


ve done a lot of hunting in the past. You 
“ry well call me a veteran in the art. Will 
eve that in a single excursion I killed a 
tigers, yes, as many as twelve of them? He 
ed and seemed to congratulate himself on 
gr ndiose performance in -some dreamland. 


viously, the nonsense was too much for 
to bear. He asked: Was that in India or 


Where's that? I never knew 
ers are in abundance also there as in the 
rbans which is my field of activity — heh, 


In errupting his eloquence I said how 
‘shall consider myself if you are by my 
my hunting excursion this time at 


"in the land of the Santals? Yes, I have had 

xperience of it. Once, I had been to Dalton- 
in connection with my business when I 
of hunting also, But it was all so horrible: 
emed to be no end of dense jungles unfit 
human being to get into. 


*hhakari immediately  retorted:-—Oh, then 
your hunting and kill tigers without any 


this stage Pradyumna appeared with a big 
ilk. 


Just to help Pradyumna get a respite from 
mt attendance on his. father-in-law I pro- 


11, I am starting tomorrow. As for you. 
"enjoy rest in your daughter's house and 
'radyumna to accompany me 
"an exchange of glances between them 


ite " good proposal. Yes, he may accom- 
and while with you, I see no reason to 


r«since I heard your name, I have been. 
to meet you, But opportunities are rare. I - 


Obviously, "Prodyumn: 
prospect of his release. - 
Next. day. 


We were busy preparing for. the hunting ex- 
cursion. We went. from Lalgola to. Caleutta by 
train, Next day we started in a jeep for Palamou. 
An attached trailer carried all” our luggage. 
Chhakari was ah expert steward. He took all possi- 
ble things that might. be: y required, eyen for a longer 
stay. 


Our destination was Santali village, named 
Lat. It was a small village and its peculiarity was 
that as many as fourteen clans of the Santal race * 
were its inhabitants, hardly two hundred in num- 
ber. Of them Kherwas formed the majority. They 
were brave no doubt, but they had incurable faith 
in the existence of. spirits, in mantras and the 
marvellous works of black art. Very plain and 
simple was their way of living. Agriculture and 
shikar were their habitual profession. On ceremo- 
nial occasions, they  indulged. in  drinking-bouts, 
danced and sang and engaged in various other 
kinds of merriment. 


There was an extensive jungle by the side of 
the village. Sal trees weré in abundance, teak was 
scanty. These were so tall and-went so high in the 
air that they seemed to protect the jungle like so 
many demons. There were also bamboo groves in. 
abundance. The forest rest-house was about a mie : 
way. ~ mn m 


At 3 o'clock in the afternoon we řeached 
there. After the long travel at a stretch we felt 
very thirsty. 


There was a water-tap in the rest house from 
which we drank to our heart’s content. 


The night was dark. The rest-house . guard 
lighted a feeble lamp for us. In half-light, half- 
darkness we prepared and finished our supper and 
then retired to bed. 


I did not have a sound sleep. Early in the 
morning 1 wanted to go out to have an idea of the. 
area, E 


Forest life with its jungles, birds and beasts 
has always à great attraction for me. What is more, 
it has some sort of a mystery which I cannot define. 

As we were getting ready to go out the guard 
cautioned us: 


— Beware, sirs, please do not move till 
Amrit Singh arrives, S 


—Who is Amrit Singh?. ; 
— Well, everybody here knows: him. In fact, 
he acts as the leader of a hunting party. 


— When is he coming? 
— Any moment. Information was sent to him 
yesterday. All the Sahibs who come for. hunting 
always Jook for him. Have I not done the right 
thing, sir, by sending i him. the, information about 





























































i “negative, 36. 8 
ght of the tiger. Not that it is not 
must be there, but hardly assailable. It is 
ely cunning, never leaves any clue to its 
tión. Everybody believes it is a wizard. 
When he uttered the word ‘wizard’, his face 
d his dread of the ‘animal. His eyes wore a 
nge look. I asked Amrit. Singh: > ` 
— Can you tell me what exactly is the mys- 
' übout it? : E E a 
Singhji folded his hands and reverentially 
bowed-his head remembering the tiger. He then 
said in a very low voice: . 
«— The. tiger must have some godly traits, 
making it inaccessible to human beings, It jumps 
upon anybody at its sweet will) What is most 
striking about it is that it never comes to the 
‘kill the second time, ; : 
as jt not been not 



































iced as yet? 










































Would you believe that last week, it carried off as The Tiger must have some Godly tr 
many as ten head of cattle? It. performed that un- d VENE DA TE TETE : 

believable feat, sir. And only the “other day it tea in succession, But the tiger remain 
slew a sturdy youth. But it is not a man-eater, I ery. 
am sure about it. 


I then asked Amrit Singh tó ge 





























<I suggested: ^ from the Santal bustee, with whose he 
gane == You are the head-man of the village, is make a thorough search in the forest so 
“n't it? So is it not your "duty to effectively deal comes impossible for the animal to lie 
vith this menace? any more. 2 a a E 
= — What can I do? I have long long been after l As arranged, we beat the jungles bi 
it but to no purpose, It comes out: only after even- was nowhere to be spotted: We place 
ing. We are however always alert about its depre- it—he tiger came and fed upon it un 
dations which it can do any time, It must be a made another attempt on a platform k 
wizard, no doubt about it. Ónce a European pitched bait in position but tj ; Uiger never cam 
a camp here for fifteen days—there.were beatings was however carrying on. its depredati 
- of the jungles day and night, laying of baits, cons-. cattle not very far from us. Night after 
votrueton of platforms and all that. The stage was ed in this way, - N D COE Dee 
«well set for trapping the tiger. But nothing came . Nothing. was left undone, no stont 
out of all this, The beast was nowhere, , n catching sight of the tiger. However, w 
500 7 ov Never mind. I shall not let it go. Why learn, in course of our inquiries th 
“shah I not make an attempt when I am here? See appeared at daytime and lifted catt 
how I cast hy hypnotic spell over this ‘wizard’ of king : 
tiger as you call it, Are you ready? Yes or no? s also hàd some expe 
. . Amrit Singh agreed but did not forget to lt. So one day dressed like a peasan 
caution me. head-gear peculiar to them, and holding 
¿Please don’t stir out at night, Sahib. This a plough, 1 started tilling soil, of cours 
tiger is endowed with supernatural powers and rifle in hand. But the tiger showed n 
you may come under its spell. Take care, sir, take obliging me, little caring for all that I di 
care. . : OS 
COR Singh took leave of us and we met together >- Then, one day. I discovered the rem 
“in consultation. The guard of the dak bungalow the carcass of a calf half-eaten by the 
“also joined in our. discussions, were evidences also that it came to 
^^ Prodyumna proposed: Let us all go out to~ the nearby brook. I saw a few big pug 
> morrow morning to. get a first-hand knowledge near the water but nothing was notie 
about the place. ` that. Had it wings so that it could fi 
1 alone want to go with Singh. If any clue deed’ This meant another day of disa 
is available I shall have a diseussion with you be- Is it then really a wizard tiger 
fore arriving at a decision. spell over all-who were after it and 
Singh came early next morning. We two went to some secluded corner on the other s 
. out but I took my rifle and a bag of shots. river! I thought I must examine it to m 
$ Amrit was a good companion and had a pretty and as I explained the matter to A 
good stock of tales of tigers which he related one’ also agreed. 


another as we proceeded toward our desti- 


Charo was flowing by the side of the 
vas a shallow hill brook. 













eer, It gave, the beautiful view of a 
way leading to the forest. 

returned to the rest-house, 

; night for me was uncomfortable. 
came crowding to my mind-and I had not 
f sleep. What could be done? Should I go 
ty-handed from my mission? No, no, no. 
hen? After all how could I believe that the 
as a. wizard! Was all my past experience in 
ag of no use to me now? 

ed and pondered and went to the 
my. mind and searched for an answer 
vhich I must have to renounce my long- 
ed claim as a hunter of some reputation. 
denly, in the midst of gloom I had a feeling 
1? That's the idea, I captured it at. last! 
d or no wizard, the tiger could escape no more. 


k here. What 1 want to do is to cons- 
orm in a suitable place near the stone- 
n the other side of the river and take 
tonight. The permit expires tomorrow. So, 
last chance today and. have no manner of 
we shall sueceed. We all proceeded to 
Sal tree of medium height was selected 
-platform was constructed on it. - After 
i with leaves and twigs we came back to 
-of the river, Prodyumna wanted to accom- 
io the platform. Chhakari's eyes glowed 
expectation that I could take him along 
e. 
idea was otherwise, None, not even Amrit 
ould be with. me. So, in the after- 
them retired after I had seated myself 
bly on the platform, 
Singh sighed a sigh of despair. 
to no purpose, Sahib, quite a useless 
















Well, I am. hopefully taking my last 
What's the harm in it? 

unset presented a magnificent spectacle. 
st its Elongated shadow on the hills. 






one .appeared« like so many 
lc 


` ! is night wa: E 
Suddenly, the cry of. 1 was heard 
very close to where I was seated wide awake the: 
whole night, I was startled. Was the lord of the 
forest coming at last. to oblige me? . 

Just then, the splashing sound of water came 
from the riverside. I became ‘restless, I felt. that 
my whole body was emitting electric. sparks. A 
minute seemed to me an age. 1 could’ not brook de- 
a . 











In the midst of darkness it was visible that 
some animal rising from the waters of the river 
was coming up along that stone-laid path. 

The majestic gait of the’ moving creature 
could be nothing else than that of a tiger. Imme- 
diately. I focussed the torch. The animal -bent its 







































=: neck so as to. ascertain the source of the light and 


instantly the starved "barrel of my rifle was mad 
for blood when it sent forth fiery rage. 
Ah =; What's the matter?” 
There Was no response from the other side. 

I focussed the light. again and. found the 
beast lying motionless, on the stony bed. 

Was it a fake sleep? I fired another ` shot. 
There was absolutely no. sign of life! 

I could hardly wait, the excitement was so 
great in me. On getting off the platform I reached 
the spot, focussed the torch and found that the 
great tiger had received the bullet under its neck 
which passed out piercing a side of its breast. The 
first shot was enough to do it. The second struck | it 
in the belly. 


I lost all sense of time and place, and 4 e 
the hazards of crossing the river in that Sark might B 
ran toward the rest house. 


My loud cheers and calls roused every body. 
Prodyumna, Chhakari and Amrit Singh — all. of 
them were struck with awe at the sight of me com- 
ing at that unearthly hour. 

Every one was dismayed. Had I been possess- 









_ed by some evil spirits. or “captivated by the charm 


of the wizard tiger? What was the cause of my re- 
turn at that hour of the night, 
I shouted at the top of my voice: 

— Come you all and see with your own eyes 
how the wizard tiger has been well laid by the 
spell of my rifle and transported to some. higher . _ 
world. Please come, all of you, and make.  SBpre- vA 
priate preparations for its last. rites. EU 


WE present image of Rabindra- 

nath in our country is diverse 

and complex. To the large 

majority he is more a glorious 

Object of periodical hero- 

' worship than a poet and writer, 

< near and dear to their heart; 

who heightens their joys and 

114 4 m "U. - Hghtens their sorrows and in- 
fuses strength and inspiration in moments of despair 
and doubt, They revere and celebrate his memory, 
«and ignore and forget his works. I do, by no means, 


3? underrate the necessity and value of the demons- 


tion of such precious sentiment «and gesture, 

ividual or collective. It does serve to keep the 
memory of a great man alive and fresh, generation 
after generation. But this, I need hardly say, is 
hardly enough. It may, at least, help perpetuate 
a noble legend; it cannot bring to a great writer 
and thinker his true fulfilment in the lines of indivi- 
duals and in the life of a nation: 


Contrariwise, we must remember a band of 


devòt d scholars, scattered all over this country and 


who give their days and nights to the close 


There must be also countlesss lay readers, men 
and women, who. draw from his works delight and 
inspiration, solace and strength moments cf 

ation or heartsearching, “in moments. of soul- 
g conflict or soul-lifting love. It is 


^ 


and lettérs of a nation is bound to pr 
tion among long-entrenched forces. W. 

he has established and consolidated 

the mind and heart of his people, throug 
force of. his ‘genius, a counter- i 
questioning the values he has stood fo 
causes he has championed, Tagore did 
that destiny, and during the greater 
career he had to meet with bitter oppi 
various quarters to his revolutionary c 
and life. Younger generations aros 
his unquestioned supremacy as the forem 
in the world of thought in the count 
over-all image, despite all that ; remain 


¿that he 
Yeat 





"Talking 
to forget that | 







; Gt was he. 
again, who put India on map of the 
world. “You alone are. si reason why India 
should be free”, declared W rant when India 
was in bondage, and 3 mot e grateful to 


one who could evoke iment in a foreigner 
how his heart bled 
of his. mother- 
land, and in what agony shame he renounced his 
knighthood, at great -personal peril, as a gesture of 

mighty protest against. a dastardly crime perpetuat- 
one really feels sad and confused at the ed on his countrymen. “Great sentinel” as he was, 
inks qnss m cpenchearted acclama- he kept a ceaseless vigil on the destiny and direction 
of his people and. dedicated. the myriod facets of his 
genius to the service and. b tterment of his country 












' y 
as its merit in compelling reconsidera- 
n, possibly leading to significant 
ut when. one ‘discovers an ill- towards our count 
“bringing down the cherished idols for the hümiliatio 
a pathetic self-conceit in meeting out 












hty minds, an almost malicious indus- 
ng and defaming objects of universal 


































my humble submission that it would be till his last breath. ; 
y on our part thus to run down our own t bre We need only recount a fraetion 
ho have brought distinction and glory of his rich legacy in order to remind ourselves how 
, for the loss would be entirely ours. much we owe to him. In polities; he has taught 
boast of many illustrious sons and us to transcend the narrow limits of communalism, 
it only a few of them have won a 'egionalis Iun» 
n for the country. Rabindranath, along regionalism and nationalism, and to operate on the 
a Gandhi; was surely foremost among plane of liberalism, humanism and international 
y attempt to reduce their stature or cast fellow-feeling. _ In soci ; 
n their lustre would be an wise as to bite 8. In social thinking, he has drawn 
nd that feeds or cuts the branch that supports. our eyes to the villages and to the teeming masses- 
: and has pioneered the principle of building. strength. 
me reiterate that, l have no complaint from within our indigenous social structure, In 
erious and respectful endeavour to under- - : 
d evaluate our great “nen with their merits religion, he has lashed: out against age-old supersti- 
ale shortcomings. Even Homer sometimes tions and the prevailing vices in organized religious 
' greatest of men nave their es sects, and has initiated us into the Religion of Man 
n. But to treat them as 1 s 
point than anything else, is, to say the which recognizes the divinity inherent in. man. > He 
ê guilty of a vitiated perspective and“ a - has striven all his life to emancipate education from 


dead formalism and breathe into it the. spirit of 
freedom and joy, and evolve through it his concep- 
tion of fulness in life. To give. practical shape to 
all this vision, he tore himself. away from the 
dreamy seclusion of a poet's life and founded. dis: 
institutions at Santiniketan which extracted almost 
ali his time and money and exercised his. most 
anxious thought till the last moment of. his life. 
Above all this, he has left us the wonderful products 
‘of his creative genius, in numerous forms. of art and 
^ Dieroture; which treasures for us: a rich world of: 


he would be a: ‘poor sot. indeed who would seek to 
belittle or pickholes. in him. out of his „ignorance, 
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mm «Inc 


portant perso 

Compartment. w 

tagged to the m 

- Guard perhaps 

carried such. impo 

in his train. He pr 

his whistle and - 

green flag vigorously u 
train was in motion. The great crowd | 
gathered to see off the important person 
last respects and withdrew. One of these 
persons was a space Scientist who had 


. ed from a trip to the outer space. Another 


Director of the Rocket Station and th 
young space man who had undergone y 
training abroad in space travels and wi 
earmarked for.a trip to the moon. The 
so great publicity about the two spacem 
newspapers that their faces were. knowr 
people, These three were retu 


would establish à space-platform for in 
travel, said the more-informed. And 
many other speculations. There was no ol 
son in the compartment. The young space 
ed the doors of the compartment, perhap: 
ence to the signboard exhibited by the 
lest they were robbed of. But who would 
fitted by robbing them? No robber coul 
know the use of a space-suit or other 
which were packed into the suitcases: ar 
the three persons, Still, it was better f 
direction of the Railways, he thought 

two nodded, approvingly. The Dire 

boss. He first made his bed, slipped into 
dress and sipping a drink bade goodn 

ed himself into the bed. The senior Scienti 
the junior by hiş side and opened a huge bi 
engaged themselves in a long and conti 
cussion about some very difficult, technical : 
And the train moved on st an accelerated 
through forests and hills like a mad thing. 


Even space Scientists were susceptible 
lull of sleep, particularly in a train journey, 


SAY 





ompartmen ing 
la very large field. There 
rain. There was no human 





[ hey got down on the ground - to dis- 
more the reality. They wiped out their 
looked around but there was no change of 
1e environments. Had they been less informed per- 
y would have thought' at first that they had 
ded on the moon in their dream. — 

The Director took charge of the situation. He 
th his binocular in the distance. but 
t trace any intelligible data. The Senior 
an consulted the. junior and examined the 
he hook that tied the compartment with 
Che chain was broken! So it was 
the mail train had long severed its con- 

ith ‘the compartment. 
ey felt thirsty. They had brought with. them 


nking water with.them. =., 


drought that year, Til] the end of August 


ADORA 


Thousands of acres of 


sadgets of their space science but forgotten to x 


‘Countryside had been ‘experiencing a 


Bibles nad "with the prospect of rains and a good 
crop. But that also failed: God's curse had befallen 
the countryside, 


ind y by the side 
of any source of 
irector said. that 
r their mistake at 


ofa forest, and the: 







a a through | t in, only stopping St. the. “destination, 5 
The senior spaceman suggested a walk in search of 
water through the distant forest. And. so began 
their search for water. 


They travelled about ten miles through the 
forest--a short distance; no doubt, when compared 







*to their orbit around the earth. But that was enough 
.to make them exhausted, If the forests were not 


Continued on page 158 
















S. T is midnight The stars 
- twinkle in the  azure sky. 
Even the hooting- of owls 
and the. nocturnal stroll of 
beasts of prey are breaking the 
stillness of the night. At a 
m Ph, e distance is heard the booming 
ie Ic T | of. guns and rapid: rattle -of 

E rifle, Then is heard the wail- 
ing of siren. Yes, it was an inferno to be in. 

— The curtain of this mystery is lifted and. the 

ravages of destruction meet one's eyes everywhere. 

The dead and the wounded lay on the battle field. 
v [tds & night of haunting horror: Peace left the land 
and the enemy put the cap of martyrdom on the 


head of the heroes now dead. The. last lamentation 








of the stricken man rises in the sky, “Oh ; Why this” 


barbarity in this civilized world". 
— "Water, take a little water"... 2% o 


— "No no, let me die. I came to defend. my 


country with my life and I pass away like a brave 
fighter." . 

>= “Remove the bandage from my face and let 
me have'a last look of my mother-land," said an- 
other almost done to death. 


=> "There, there come the Pakistani raiders, 
where is my gun ?". Many a voice with ‘agonising 
zeal goes up in unison in t illness of the night. 
They are all Jawans, the brave soldiers of India. 
Fired by the ideals of Sivaji, Swamiji, Bapuji and 
















“the Pakistani rulers. "Their aris have proved their 
worth and have proved to the raiders that India 
still is the land of heroes. : India beckons. to them, 
Her affection is their sole sustenance and her service 
is their high privileges : M 
UM AD do you warnt me to open my m 





lease. brother, take this medicine” 


<o Netaji they came to grapple with the rapacity of © 


outh 2% —. 
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wounded pilot Akbar looks at the lady. 
Kalyani of the Indian Red Cross regiment 
man bewildered. After administering th 
Kalyani, asks "Why do you look so intent 

— “Me you say 7” 

— “Yes, it is and I recall the face 

smc “Amina ay / P : 

— "Yes, my younger sister. 
nurse with the same care and affectio 
doing. Kalyani replied with a smile 
when you return home, tell Amina. about 
Akbar retorted in elation “Certainly 
But os... " i 

— "Why do-stop ?” 

— "But I have no mind. to return ho 
wil not realise how we fared under the 
rule. No food, no clothes, the country 1 
to a desolate land full of frustration and « 

— "But we hear a different tale" . 

— "What you hear is a cock and bi 
That is due to the false propaganda flun 
by the Pakistani administrators.” ae 

— “Remove the. bàndage from m 
Kalyani advances towards the next bed oc 
a wounded Jawani coocoo oo" : 


— “Why do you 
him on the head... VERRE E 

— "No body will- understan 
word to her, promised her that: | 
us shall be like an offering at the 
motherland.” E Ei 




























































there, they thought, t y " T, die. They. 







the moon, and soon fell a 


When they got up, they found. re = selves in 
i a strange environment. T Ti 
me? 5 I feel made of leaves. Short-s atu 


-day. ^ I don't write now, I may miss the naked. had gathered ro he - 

t although I have the mind I have not first shuddered Out o! tear, l à to be can- 
P to do it now." -> Dr LOORE ^ girls with amor. 
I| me what you want. me to write," inspite of the fear. But thes ree very much in- 
n ] telligent persons di tal à me to realise 

' that mer vers ane illage folks 













to their hearts co ent. After. 

 (q.have killed the lagers brought some hot curry main ‘local ‘plants 
[will ‘be astonished and leaves. The three ate, because they were ex- 
: tremely hungry. They took some. rest. Language 
=" owas no bar for realising the extreme goodness and 
^s poverty of the villagers. They took the few moments 
before nightfall to see the village and the withered. 
lands: Not.a thatch was in tact, and not a soul had 
full meals of the day. Children were lying on the 
open uncared for. Many were ill and there was no 
doctor, no medicine, In the field they saw the 
withered paddy seedlings dying for want of rains. 
The barren lands were lying untilled, and the only 
prospect of crop in the whole of .the year was 
shattered. They saw the gloom of the land and 
sighed. 


They returned to one of the huts as it was. night. a 
Except the fire-flies there was no streak of light 
anywhere. The Director once thought of his Rocket 
Station and again of this land, The two spacemen 

sat with gloomy faces resting against their palms. 
The horrible poverty created by drought gave them 

no respite. The junior asked what could be the. rea~ 
sons for not having rains, None answered. 




































‘The senior sighed and said their orbit round 
the earth would mean little to the village.” 

The Director criticised the Government de- 
partment responsible for irrigation... He also sug- 
gested that Government should take up the project 
of Artificial rains more seriously: 


None élse could join the conversation as. none 
of the villagers understood. them. Before: falling 
asleep, the junior did not fail to hear a distant 
rhythm of tribal music. They could sing inspite of 
their poverty, he thought and then closed his eyes. 












ur  hotográpt remained always with me Their morning arrived with loud sounds of 
^been-a source of inspiration to me and horns and mixed cries. A cavaleade of cars and men 

| my drooping mind to action. had arrived in the village, much to-the  bewilder- 
at's- the matter, why do you stop: T ment. of the villagers. Zeeps and- big cars and so. 


j's eyes become moist in emotion. Í many men were never seen in the village. A very 
Kalyani o” fat and big man came out of a car and embraced 
Kalyani ?" the D'rector and the other two spacemen, pressed 
es yes, I am writing this letter to my their hands in deep apology and took them in their 
car. Tears could be seen in his eyes. erhaps he 

"Kalyani breaks into a sob. was the leader of the: salvation party: i 
o are you, who is it 2”: ‘Sujoy wants to 
he bandage from his face. Kalyani held 
er grasp and cried out "I can- 
e the pandan jo Your 


















The police officers who came in 
the nasty, ragged folk who ha: d. 
arrangement. for the space-scie 


We party took not mor 
vil and thi 
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MAN came near to me and 
asked “me. “Would you buy 
some- tooth powder, Sir?" 
| "Three for two annas” he said, 
4 dangling his small green boxes 
before. my nose. Annoyed, I 
withdrew a few steps. “You 
had better go, T don't need any 
-— + such stuff" T said. 

But he followed. me. “Please Sin, vou have ta 
take some, Of course you buy these things from a 
shop, don't you ? Why not let a poor man. earn 

“Some money ?" He kept on saying. 
s "How many times do I have to say no"—I said 
“cas. this put me out completely. 


— I had every reason to be furried at that 
* moment. In the terrible heat of noon Í had to go 
out for consultation—wasting a precious Sunday. 
‘The client being a puor relation there was little 
chance of any payment which added to my vexation, 


"Please Sir, hayé mercy." I turned back. 
“Undaunted, the hawker followed me. . "Stop this 
“nonsense”, I skid again. "TI told you I don't need 
“any tooth powder. I use twigs of the neem tree." 


The man "was not intereste 
f- brushing teeth. 


torn and shabby 
poked famished. I 


He can't ask for money now. To k 
asked him “How much do 
The answer 


I nodded absently and then quickly tu 
the corner in the vain hope of getting 
But he would not leave me and he aske 
babu, what is left for us to do? 

Kill oursélves ?" $e 


Something in: his tone compelled me 
his face. I saw a glint of anger shining 
that betrayed Hunger, Desperate “and 
ugly features and puffed lips. had a loo! 
totally ousted. "Though the impulse: 
was immense 1: could not persuade myseli 
him a sermon in economics. Instead: I. 
give up. If tooth powder is not good b 
something else. Quite a number ot: 
fruit near-our court. Papayas and sug 
it’s supposed to be good business—",  *& 
know", he.broke in, *but where do I gel 
to buy fruit with, There's not a single 
acquaintance to whom I haven't gon 

pe e 





y 


paper. The 


my feet once again. “All right, sir”, 
my challenge. “Sripati Biswas would 
an break his word." i 


home I told my wife of the Sripati | 


f you want to be charitable why should 
But she was cross. “The wife gets ber 
rtues from the husband". 


v wants to be charitable ?" I retorted. 

smiled. sarcastically. “So you think your 
uld one day pay back the money with 
le might even make you his business 
all you know”. . 


minute". I said, "Let's say 'I have 
at money away. Poor man, let him at 
one good meal for once. Don't we spend 
leal more for an evening's entertainment?" 
y true”, admitted my wife grudgingly. 
he matter end here. To be honest with 
y conscience did prick a little, Two rupees 
tle too much for charity, 


following week 1 forgot. all about it, Once 
efefred to him. obliquely. Keen as I was 
he hatchet I said “We had better go to the 
-—Surama replied, “No more movies now, 
ade up my mind to give away whatever I 
he first hawker I meet on the streets". 
the next week we patched up our quarrel 

d go to a movie. The shadow of Sripati 

or the time being. 


jen one morning as I was getting dressed for 
urt I-heard a rasp at the door. Surama was 
tier "Let me get it" I told her. "Must 
nt". I leaned from the balcony “Who is 
ou home sir? I'm Sripati"—came. the 

from below. MN 


en though he was not a client, my heart gave 
"f knew he would come” I told my wife 


bu, are you in?” Sreepati called again. 1! 
e door for him. Sripati did not change. 
e same pack of green boxes with him. 
ts the matter", I asked, 

jd by, sir. First, can I have a glass of 


lass of water ?” I repeated. Looking up 
ee Surama all alive with ill-concealed 
‘J asked the maid to fetch a glass of water 


stool for.Sripati. He drank the water - 


, then put the glass down with a sigh of 


me about your fruit business" I asked. 
a hurry ío start for work. Sripati said 
what Ive come to tell you, babu. It didn’t 
e good use of your money. I bought 
d papayas, babu, but bad luck would 
f-eheated, The fruits were all rotten. 

even six. ama” 

keq at me. 

| said gravely.. 


putting 
I said 


what you were ? I very 
you some mohey just to t 
leave my house. I am: afra 
the police.” o Send DUC 

. Sripati opened his mouth in protest but I didn't 
give him a. chance to speak. "It's getting tate; 1 
have no time to listen to you." — ES 
. In spite of this rebuff Sripati was undaunted. 
"Please may I have a rupee then”, he pleaded. 

' “Not a pice" 1 said “now get out." 

Sripati moved. à little, then pleaded “Please 
babu, don't go. -At least buy a few boxes from me. 
Three for. two.” “Some other time". I said "I 
haven't finished those I got from you last time.” 

"But my tooth powder. is good for the gum. sir 
“said Sripati. I rüshed towards a moving bus with- 
out bothering to answer. / 

That evening at tea Surama was furious. "You 
had no right to be rude to him” she said “If I were 


' he I would have sued you for-defamation.” “Have 


you fallen in love at first sight ?. "I mocked. "Lr 
he had been a little more handsome though." 


wicked" ; 
Th's was more than Surama could: 
As úsual we made friends shortly. ; 
again Sripati disappeared from our. thoughts. 
Three or four months later; evening a lady 
visitor caught us at tea. She- companied: b: 
a little boy of about eight and i 
extremely agifated state of mi 
This could be a client. Sod 
"Tell her to wait in the parlour’. * 
But she said she couldn't rest in peace 
you" said Bhejandas. | 
I was. slightly seeptieal about | 
Surama thought this was no tt 4 
Unless she was in real trouble. 
come. So Bhajandas was to su 
upstairs. U eU 
A little later à veiled. 
servant to the. room. But 
doorway, with her-stood a boy t 
"What is the matte c aske 
Only a half-ch b el 


I asked the boy— 
"The police spirit 





you would save us. 

people like us.” She 

y to touch my feet but 

s: "Come with me, sister. 

clean breast of it. Don’t worry. Hell do 

ever he can to help you. I give you my word." 
took her to the next room. . 


= Surama came back later with the details of the 
ease. "Sripati is caught on the charge of picking 
"pockets. But you have to save him by all means. 
The poor girl has two more kids at home. For the 
last tWo days they didn't have any thing to eat," 


oi That’s probably true. But what good would 
this case be to me?” “I don’t care. All I want 
. You to do is to have him acquitted. Are you quite 
sure you are not the person who led him to this? 
di | hadn't called him a cheat that day, if you 
ac n him.a rupee may be"-—*“That's enough". 
I stopped her. “Sripati is an old hand in this line. 
He' didn't have to wait for my insinuations.” 
Still, I took the case without charge. A petty 
case of pickpocketing, and it wasn't too difficult 


po 
evidence. Though: 
had to remain obligated to m 
the inspector’ for their favour. 
gained from the case. 


Sripati brought his family to my 
his gratitude. He touched my feet 
wife’s and said “Nobody but you could. 
me, babh" “Now don’t you ever go on 
again”. I warned him. . E 
Sripati was vehement in his denial 
babu, never again. I have been-taug 


Our next meeting occured a mon! 
was looking for a way out from a narr 
an unfamiliar spot.in Beliaghata wher 
io visit an ailing relation. Then I os 
I asked for directions but nobody -coul 
me; suddenly under a lamp post I. bu 
Sripati. e 
“Babu what are you doing here ? 

“Had come here to visit. It was go 
you. Come, walk with me up to the.m 

“Of course, babu, but may I ask for 

"What is it? What have you been 


s -past dirty sl 
evil smelling gutters, DV 
. “Watch your steps, there! 
there" and “This part is bum: 
ful babu" Sripati kept. guidin 
the way: E 
fro 


here, 


w the end of sari de 
her face as soon as she reiognis: 
should have thought. you had more. sen 
mildly admonished her husband, "f thoug 
our ‘brother-in-law. Where would: babu 


this mess ?” 


“All right. You don't have to^ 
ati. "I asked him here for the du: 
our heads at | n 
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- BANDYOPADHAYA 


HEY no longer lived in the 
dark, clumsy, disgustingly 
“smelling room in this narrow 
blind lane. They have moved 


road, Banalata is surely earn~ 
ing a lot and. receiving fre- 
quent calls for dance and act- 
— : ing from Office Clubs and Dra- 
matic Clubs. Her charge now is forty rupees for one 
performance and seventyfive for two. in succession. 
She changed her name: For actresses and 
dancers it seems to be a must. A rising dancer or 
actress must have a catchy and sweet name to be- 
come.a hot favourite with the public. Banalata of 
this cursed blind lane has thereforé come to be 
known as Malabika Shome, With her younger sister 
and widow mother: she is enjoying her days of com- 
fort. With her luck and demand increasing, she is 
ing a number of admirers also, Who knew that 
e Banalata, with a thin unnourished body 

bale face would turn into such a charming lady 
with well-developed breasts and : hips and a 
wonderful slim ^ waist. in the course of three 
years? ^7 : 

She is now happy and prosperous; Let her be 
so--thought Jadunath sitting on a mat in a small 
dirty room with one window, at the corner of the 
narrow blind lane. Banalata is now beyond his 
, reach. She ean now at best feel compassion for this 

poor petty clerk of-a small company. Nothing more 
can be expected, RS 

Jadunath sighed 












and lit ^ up a chear 


to a furnished flat on a broad. 









It was the twenty-eighth day of the month, a 
have naturally no money to buy mustard 
etc. with. Jadunath looked 
gave her two*annas m 






















h parents 
with their five more children. He lived al 
Calcutta, employed as a Clerk in a small firm 
ed a very small room at the corner of this 
lane, and took his meals-in lower grade hr 
addition to paying for meals and rents he 
spend for smoking and lending rupees five 
Banalata and her family, Jadunath tried ti 
that he had no object behind this help. As a 
was his duty to help a poor neighbour- accort 
his ability. He felt satisfed assuming an 
generosity. B e 


































I ist his; laugh- 
ispering into his ears a word of fun. 
ew, Banalata. was always sent by. her 
o him. But why Banalata, why not her 
sister? Was there any planned object be- 
at? Had Banalata's mother any plan in her 
pa she like Jadunath to be her. daughter's 
He got excited as he thought of this, and 
the imagination he would derive his only 
sreatest pleasure in these routined dry 
. But before realising the position pro- 
lunath gave way to despair. Abrupt 
ation of Banalata’s position made him 
stunned. He at last realised the situation 
a's leaving the dark lane, and, turning 
iectivée woman with a changed name. 
hed deeply and lit wp the cheap ciga- 
As he was smoking, his colour bones became 
ably visible and his big stupid eyes seemed 
‘of a driven-out gasping dog. He. was 
As he touched his chest he found the 
“with sweat. He placed the cigarette again 
his: pale lips and began. smoking. 
only sixmonths ago, Banalata came for 
st time. Returning from the office ‘Jadunath 
aking a rest leaning against the damp wall 
g very tired and nervous. Banalata rushed 
fe room and sat very close to him. She was 
id in a low-cut skirt, very tight for her firm, 

leveloped body. She seized Jadunath's left 
vith her firm round arms, leaned forward over 





take a cup. 


ay. He gave a five 


but did not [e 
oking at her. 


rupee note and 





warmth and softness. E 

“Please, Jaduda, try to come"—said  Banalata 
and went away. Usually Jadunath did not like to 
go to their house. Many a times he tried, but every 
time he was seized by a queer sense of fear and re- 
turned even from their doors. He could not under- 
stand clearly the reasons of his fear, still he could 
not overcome it. 

That day Jadunath gathered courage and went 
to their house. Since he helped the family with no 
less than five rupees just before some two hours, he 
felt he could enter their house without any hesita- 
tion at least that. day. He went and found two young 
men sitting on a bed chatting and laughing loudly 
with Banalata. Jadunath also found to his surprise 
that Banalata, dressed in silk-saree and Choli did 
not take his presence as anything important; She 
went on talking with them. Jadunath stepped in- 
side the room hesitatingly and his face became pale 
as he was looking at those two unknown youths. 

As one of the two, who was tall and muscular 
looked at Jadunath with questions in his eyes, 
Banalata turned swiftly towards Jadunath and said 
gaily--"Well, Jaduda is here. Let me introduce 






Jaduda to you. He is one of our wellwishers—and =: 


—" Looking at Jadunath she said again--*Here's 
Ashimda, my master and friend, my guide and.... 


I mean......] mean...... Ashimda is. a well- 
known, dancer...... Haven't you heard his name? 
He is...... I mean...... a famous man in film 


be beyond her to express. 

Partly because of Banalata's unreasonable ex- 
citement and partly of depression, Jadunath became 
unusually cold and silent. He looked at Banalata's 
Ashimda without any expression. Ashim was poring 
over a magazine, as he was possibly feeling em- 
barrassed. 


“And Pradipda plays on instruments, you'd .- 


only wonder, when he plays on Tabla with à dancer 
3 i 


aret rene 


on his feet and said in a hurry, “Let us go now. I 
think rehearsal has started already. Again we shall 
be delayed, I fear, quick Miss Some, we can't wait". 
Ashim and Pradip walked out of the room 
putting on their shoes. Banalata at once, sprang to- 
wards Jadunath and caught hold of his shoulder 
with soft hand, whispered, “Would you mind Jaduda 
giving me two rupees more, Td surely repay you. 
Really I need it badly, you see. Pd return you all. 
I am learning dance and preparing for my first per- 
formance, Please, rupees two only... <: ¿quiek....” 
Jadunath pulled out two one rupee notes from 
his pocket and handed it to Banalata silently; Bana- 
lata smiled obligingly and hurried out of the room. 
Jadunath sat silently for a while...“ " 
“Banalata’s sister Padmalata entered into the — 
-room, noticed him and said very casually, "Like to ^ 
M. "—Jadunat ood 





up a 
































































































He found Banalata standing before a mirror 
with a lipstick in hand. 


lata's beauty brought an acute pain to his heart. He 
was now a bundle of nerves. His head reeled, as he 
realised that Banalata would never come again. 
Strangely he felt severely alone. Now he had 
s nothing to look forward to none to think of, and 
oscno thought to make him fearful or nervous. Failing 
=e to bear the dreadful pressure of loneliness he de- 
cided to see Banalata at her house; and actually he 
found himself in their room in the evening. 
. Banalata's sister Padma who was lying on the 
-o ‘bed who suddenly turned her face hearing the 
sound of footsteps, “Oh God! Jaduda! “-——Padma 
“es got up and smiled. ] 
eo „Jadunath found no other way but to summon 
courage to sit on the bed. Banalata’s mother came 
in and greeted him smilingly. Padma got down from 
the bed and said to her mother, "Can you please 
send a cup of tea for Jaduda, or I may go to 
kitchen”. 
"No, no, you needn't bother, I'm bringing tea". 
Her mother went out, Jadunath kept silent for a 
while, but asked at last hesitatingly, “Where is 
«Banalata?” o 
Didi has gone out, a very big performance will 
be staged tomorrow”. 
“Should I come thé day after tomorrow?” 
Padma. looked at him and asked by way of re- 
ply, "Got anything personal to tell her?” 
"Nothing of that sort. It’s only to meet her”. 


Padma concealed her smile, turning her face 


: silently. Jadunath took barely two sips from the 
cup and then he sprang to his feet. f 

Indifferently. Padma said, “Didi is frightfully 

y these days; Ashimda is negotiating with a 

producer to get a role fixed for her. Besides 

lance performances, Didi is heavily ‘engaged. in 

! 226.58 lot of big people 















towards the wall Her mother appeared again with . 
a.cup of tea, served it to Jadunath and parted : 


age and eame forwar ile pain 

lips Banalata said with a delica 

Jaduda, anything to tell me?" o 
Jadunath felt a queer feeling of 

and could not utter.a single word... 
Banalata- finished her painting 

and said, “Excuse me, 1 am already la 

is waiting with his car. I must Teav 

please....". Without waiting for any 

Jadunath she: went away- e UE 
That Ashimda: again! That tall m 

man. Where and why is he waiting? 
Jadunath's head was shuffled w 

tions and curiosities but he coul 

word. He left their house. 
Again he felt tortured 

thoughts. An unknown powe 

again to. Banalata's hous 

absent. Thus he came-an 

Banalata..At last he gav 

has fled away. 
Banalata left the di 

row blind lane, and rent 

She became- Malabika 51 

actress. She was no long: 

girl of this dark lane. T! 

Jadunath, either to.do or to 

ed himself from his office f 

himself lying on à mat in his small 

his look.at the ceiling with his dum 

less eyes, and did nothing but t 

Then. he joined: office anc 

before, like a thoughtless 1 














felt himself like a. movin 
prolonged years passed by 
saw Banalata not less than a. dozen. tin 
ing through the ‘broad: road; wher 
Banalata lived in. Without any: ex 
most accidentally he found Banalat 
«the. house accompanied by one 91 
persons, unknown to him. As if 
picture or a multi-coloured ‘ower 
‘at them. He did “not feel excitement 
“within as he had ceased believing B 
tence. Actually she passed beyond 
Two years went by. One summe 
nath was lying on his mat, feeling 
the suffocating heat. He was sw 
vainly to-fall asleep: Suddenly h 
the door. At the first he was asto 
‘irritated. Who the devil might co 
‘such ‘a skin-frying noon! Then ca 
annoying knock. He was feeling al: 
therefore pulled up his body on his 
¡the door, and surprisingly found: Pad 
sister, ; LAE 
Padma's face was sweating. It. 
her nervous look that she was feeling 
helpless. She got into the room, and 
sighing. heavily. Jadunath stood: silet 
. Padma broke the  silence,—"Di 
you". It was the second. and a grea 
Jadunath,—'Me--ealled me?” ootus 
d Padma's feeble voice, 
in Hospital”. 






















a strain, Didi is get== o o 





ups 
"Come on". 


e saw Jadunath, 
















noisy sobs. Jadunath had 
e went dumb. He came out 
ly, but resolutely. 


/ but pleasuresome feeling 
ressing his heart, that 
called him. at last. He 
spital, and did not have 

in finding. Banalata 
‘He. stood..closé to 
east her watery 
er eyes seemed to 
tired. and her look 
dunath «sat on a stool 
watched Banalata weep- 
mbling lips. He remained 
lent to find Banalata’s 














“again found Bana- 
jing, covering her eyes 
“palms: Banalata would 
- more. As she- lost ' 
bs she would no more attract Ashim- 
and others. They would never come 


amothtr first. Padma's mothor begaa 


now what awaits my fate. To the 
re have spent for Bano; I now fail to 
hat we should do next> Again she | 










Banalata was still sobbing. 2 
Jadunath felt like laughing, and really he was 
laughing within his mind. Inwardly he was laugh- 
ing incessantly with.bis watery eyes fixed on Bana- 
lata. Tears flowed down his cheeks, - 
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Banalata lying in a cabin. 
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rious neighbours peeped, but did not dare 
+ Then I followed them to a room. 
Children were asleep in a bed laid on the 
e small room was packed with neatly 
boxes, pois and pans. Sripati's wife was 
tea queen inm. her own ‘dominion. She 
ed something to her husband.  Sripati 
| the next room and brought me a wooden 
ut io fall to pieces. “It’s all right, Sripati" 
ou needn't bother. I cart stay.” 
the voice from under the veil spoke. "If 
een kind enough to come to our poor 
sir wouldn't you ?"—and she spread a 
n ihe seat of the chair. “This was not 
I protested. Sripati said "Too many 
"chair, Sir. You won't be able to sit 







wife had another consultation with 
Sripati took some money and was 
When I stopped him, "No Sripati, 
e food outside, at this time of the 
I had better go now. You might 
up to the road." 





GIFT 


too difficult to guess how he had got this valuable 
object. ; 


I did not speak for a minute then I said “Old 
habits die hard." : 

Sripati did not try to make a straightforward 
answer, he said “I have been thinking of giving you 
a present, but I don't come across good stuff very | 
often. Even if I get such things they are gone - 
no time. A family man's problem, you know. But 
I haven't forgotten your services babu. . Neither 
has Tunu's mother. As soon as I got hold of this 
I thought doing a good turn to you. You know the 
risks E run. If I could count on somebody like 
you—' 


At the time of his trial I had told Sripati not 
to keep any secrets from his lawyer, Is that why 
he was determined to make a eonfession of his sins? 
I said, "Sripati would 










for ever. It is beyond 
| please take this." 








By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


EARS ago .our President 
Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan 
wrote to me in Pondicherry to 
request Sri Aurobindo to con- 
tribute. an. article on mysticism 
for a book he was engaged to 
< edit for the West. On my ap- 
proaching Gurudev he wrote 
to me in a light-vein: “I never 
never never was a philosopher. I was a poet and a 
politician.” I regret I cannot endorse the epithet 
politician as it never fitted him except as a crown 
-of thorns, but my heart sang, echoing the other 
title, poet. 1 would, however, prefer the Indian 
word Kavi, stressed in the Isha Upanishad, by which 
our ancients wanted to convey two roles the evolv- 
ed man has played simultaneously down the ages: 
the seer and the prophet, In his immortal epic Sa- 
vitri, Sri Aurobindo has enunciated. a few more 
attributes of the devas. (gods) who come down, 
incognito, to invest us with their powers, bibhutis: 
I saw the omnipotent’s flaming pioneers 
Beyond the heavenly verge that turns 
towards life, 
Come crowding down the amber stairs of 
birth, 
Forerunners of a divine multitude. 
Out of the paths of the morning star they 
came 
Into the little room of mortal life. 
I saw them cross the twilight of the age, 
The sutt-eyed children of a marvellous 
dawn, 
The great creators with wide brows of 
calm, 
‘The massive barrier-breakers of the world 
The wrestlers of destiny in her lists of will, 
The labourers in the quarries of the gods, 
The messengers of the Incommunicable, / 
The architects of immortality. 
I have often felt that all these luminous epi- 
ts could well shine like coronás on the brow of 
A tobindo: the preat t and last, wi the more so 















































excellence—by which I mea 

values, like Sri. Aurobinc 

Narad—could sing as he d 

While in his measured c. 

seer 

Spoke- of the toils of, men q 
gods 

Strive for on earth, and oy 
behind 

The marvel and the myster 

He sang to them of the lo 

With all. its thousand lumin 
Truth. 

Which, quivering, sleeps ve 
apparent things, - 




















None, I contend, can have trul 
this great “heavenly” seer,” till h 
paeans of worship of gods and go 
grievously ignored. in our unh 
powers that be. So I will confin 
the ocsasion of his birthday “anniv 
stupendous role he has. played as 
"thousand luminous buds of Trut 
ing, sleeps veiled by apparent. th 18S 


Had space been at my d's osa 
preface my tribute to the grea 
passages from some of the my 
sung of the themes he loved to. 
his life, improvising. with a d 
sustained sublimity, on what m 
as a son of God because: 

A mutual debt bi 














ave touched the lips of clay, 
hy rudest sod to me 

d with fire of hidden day, 
n d by all mystery! 


ave to discourse on quite a few as- 
robindo's prophetic “vision of the 
come, to wit: 

shall see what none yet understands: 
shall grow. up while wise men talk 
sleep; c 

n ‘shall not know the coming till 

















"lief shall be not till the work is 
done, 








(Savitri, 1.2) 


ed to. pass by his predecessors and 
e joy of citing parallel passages re- 
Chesterton characterises as “the 
T will now go back a little to the 
the mystic seeking in our. Kavi when 
Jsly as 
nist from immortality and as such had 
(Savitri, 1:2) 
urge of miniature. divinity, 

mystic passion from. the -wells of 











































A RR 


nseen nearness and. a hidden, joy. rars 
murmur of au ‘occult happiness, 
exultation in the depths of sleep, 

eart of bliss within a world of pain 


(Savitri, 2.7) 


i 
Sri Aurobinda, at 45 


dubbed our present-day world in 
ters. to má. It reveals in a few stanzas 
ght shed by the greot Gods culmi- 


em all It is entitled WHO, possibl 
His fathomless mystery! y 


e blue of the sky, in the green of. 
he forest, 


lone grandeur of the One who mani- 


the hand that has painted the | 


through. E E ; 
Spends all its cunn ng ta f hion q curl. 
These are His works and His veils and His 
"shadows; : 
But where is He then? by what name is 
He known? 
Is He Brahma or Vishnu, a a man ora 
tcoman? 





“Bodied or bodiless? twin à or alone? ; 
: We have love for a boy w ho s dark and v 





resplendent, - 

A woman is Lord of us; naked «nd fierce. ^. 
We have seen Him a-muse on the snow of 
the mountains, ~ ` 

We have watched Him. at work in the 
heart of the spheres. 

We will tell the whole world of His ways 

~ and. His cunning: 

He has rapture of torture and passion and 







pain 
He delights in bur Sorrow and drives us to 
weeping, 
Then lures with His: joy and His beauty 
again. 
All music is.only the sound of His laughter, 
Au Piss” the smile of His’ passionate 
iss; 
Our lives are His heart-beats, our rapture 
the. bridal: 
Of p and Krishna, our love is their 
188, E 
He is strength that is loud in the blare. of D 
the trumpets, : zu 
And He rides in the car and He strikes. in 
in the spears: 
He slays without stint and is full of 








compassion: 
He wars for the world and its ultimate 

years. E 
In the sweep of the worlds, in the surge of 

the ages, i 


Ineffable, mighty, majestic and pure, 

Beyond the last pinnacle seized - by the 
thinker, 

He is throned in His seats that for ever 
endure, 

The Master of man and his infinite Lover, 

He is close to our hearts, had we vision to 





see; 

We are blind with our pride and the pomp 
of our passions, 

We are bound in our thoughts where we 
hold ourselves free. 

It is He in the sun who is ageless and 
„deathless, 

And into the midnight His shadow is 
thrown; 

When darkness was blind and engulfed 
within darkness, 

He was seated within it immense and alone. 

















He wrote to me many letters st si 
the greatness of Krishna, Shiva, Kali 
even the lesser Gods who oC ee: to remind us in our 






















ng ificently of this 
, at second phase of his poetic 










ser-poet) lost 
; rapturous con- 
mplation of the 
Supreme on. the 
snow-bound heights 
of the. Himalayas. 
“The. context in his 
own. words, is "King 
Manu. vc... seeks 
knowledge.from the 
Rishi of the Pole, 
who. after long baffl- 
ing him- with con- ? 
flicting sidelights of EE 

the knowledge, reveals, . Sree Aurbbindo, at 60 
to him what it : 

chiefly conferns man to know." 


Axe 





As it is one of his longest poems, I cannot pòs- 
sibly recite it nor even touch upon "the side-lights 
of the knowledge" (jnan) the great Sage reveals. I 
must content myself with quoting only a few lines 

. of flaming beauty. After answering the King's im- 
co portunate and pointed questions about the Gods, the 
Rishi assures him a la Upanishad: (tat-tvam-asi) 

«that. “thyself art He” and then eñlarges on graded 
worlds and hierarchies of joys in cosmic life and 
ends by adumbrating the role of the evolving poet: 

The poet from his vast-and labouring mind 
Brings brilliant out 
A living world; forth into space they wind 
The shining rout, ` 
And hate and love, aud laugh and weep, 
E enjoy 
"Fight and shout. ..... f 





cites deem nothing vain: through many veils 
This Spirit gleams. 
And so the Rishi came to see that 
erase eee Behind this visible world . 
Another. stands, and in its folds are 
¿ curled 
Our waking dreams 


- But then there are dream worlds of ravishing 
beauty, and so y . 
Ss To bring those heavens down upon the 
earth 
We all descend, 
And fragments of it in the human birth 
. ^ We can command, 
Lastly, the great Revelation. (to put in A.E.’s 
words) ` 
“dawns upon the: seers enraptured eyes” : 
He stands behind ...... 
We are but sparks of that most perfect fire, 
Waves of that sea; 
From Him we come, to Him we go. desire 
Eternally, f , 


ind so long as He wills, our separate birth 


In the huge. press 
Of many worlds to build 
For man’s: success, C 
Who seeks his goal, Perfec 
might, 
Perfect the rate. occo 
For thou art He, O King, | 
Is on thy soul iu: 
By thy own will, Remove it 
The serene whole E 
Thou art, indeed, then rais 
lover, 0 0 ou ue 
e Goal. 











































To God, th 


Sri Aurobindo held. up 
mantra to be guided by all his 
lieve in no lesser ideal for a poet 
inspire him. which marks him o 
only among men but also; and m 

he Sang: ©. 
Q8 Re ives from so 
Concealed in a supernal set 
The work that gives hi 
name. (Savitri, 7.6) © 


And he becomes immortal becaus 
The word, the form, the ch 


and. grace o 
Are missioned sparks from. 
Fire ` AR 


The eternal Advocate, seated 
Armours in logic's invulnerab 





And sets on a high horseback 
To tilt for. ever with a wor 
In a mock tournament wher 


I call Savitri an epic poem not 
Sri Aurobindo characterised. it às "' 
symbol" but also because it is shot 
through with the radiant beauty of 
which only an epic poet could envisior 
inner eye, the Shiva metra. (Savitri, : 
This universe an old echan 
lts objects are carved cups of 
delight - 
Whose charmed wine is 


d sam 
raptire-drink ; 





For he saw in the universe whe 
realist eye could neither spot nor deciphe 
10.3). : 






The All-wonderful has packe 
his dreams, ISO 
He has made blank. ancient sp 
























‘ecourse; — . 

matched with the iron law her 
sovereign right: 

Her single will opposed the cosmic rule... 
She faced the engines of the universe 


(Savitri, 1.2) 


is Savitri Sri Aurobindo. created a 
rama of marvel, beauty and suspense 
d with a breath-taking power how she 
miracle by standing fearlessly “in the 
‘driving wheels” of fate because 

T head she bowed not to the stark decree 
ring her helpless heart to destiny's 
stroke. . (ibid) 

e not defied even Death impelled by the 
ight of her soul's urge: 

Lam a deputy of the aspiring world, 

Muy spirits liberty I ask for all 

(Savitri, 10.4) 


“she achieved it by her dauntless courage 
ond will that could not be broken by the 
ammer of Death, I cannot describe here. 
to say that Savitri reached in the last 
in the Book of Everlasting Day—the door 
ternal. who, outruling the sentence of Des- 
Savitri, after testing her every inch of 
oon she sought: the life of Satyavan 
thiess Death,-—counting no cost—and 
ssing So that they. might conjointly 







proud and crystal Home", 


 boon with the prophecy of Supernal 
is breath-taking in its rapturous import 


y thoughts are mine, I have spoken with 
thy voice. | 

ill is thine, what thou hast chosen 
choose. ^ 
thou hast asked I give to earth and 
Umen sil... 
cause thou hast obeyed my timeless will, 
ise thou hast chosen to share earth's 
struggle and fate. ........ 

ind by thy heart's passion thy heart to 
= mine 
And lay my splendid yoke upon thy soul, 
Now will I do in thee my marvellous 


iultitude shall hear the Voice 

to. commune with the Spirit 

This earth shall stir with impulses sublime, 

Humanity awake to the deepest self, 

Nature the hic Godhead recognise, .... 

A heavenlier ssion shall upheave men’s. 
joes, t MM 





















Their minds shall share in the ineffable 
.. gleam, aa Ds vU 
Their hearts shall feel the ecstasy and the 
| fre, ix AULAE 
Earth's bodies shall be conscious of a soul; 
Mortality's bondslaves shall unloose their 
bonds, Sooo O DS , 
Mere men into spiritual beings grow 
And see awake the dumb divinity ...... 
A divine force shall flow through tissue 
and cell Ud 
And take the charge of breath and speech 
and act... l 
And all the thoughts shall be a glow of 
suns 
And every feeling a celestial thrill ...... 
A sudden bliss shall run through every 
And Nature with a mightier Presence fill, — 
Thus shall the earth open to divinity — — 
And common natures feel the wide uplift, - 
Illumine common acts with the Spirits ray 
And meet the Deity. in common things. 
Nature shall live to manifest secret God, 
The Spirit shall take up the human play, 
This earthiy life become the life Divine", 
(The Book of Everlasting Day). 


HYMN TO SRI AUROBINDO - 


Hail, Sri Aurobindo, Prince of seers, risen 
like Sun through mists. of gloom, 

Come to proclaim the kingdom of heaven 
descending in earth's hour of doom! 

O channel of prophetic wisdom, announcing 
splendours of the One : 

When earthly visión failed thy thrilled eyes 
glimpsed in night Truth’s golden Sun, 

Thu stupendous beacon burns the veils of 
darkness from earth's face 

Hail, paradisal Bird of bliss,, who shedst on 
the world His beauty’s Grace. 

Heir to the wealth of India’s treasure of un=.. 
fathomed Spirit's lore ec 

Thy regal unconfined compassion opens for à = 
all Light’s Timeless door: l AS 

On thy shoulder rests.the emblem of 
transformed creation's ray . i 

Thy hearts mantra of salvation initiates a 
new world-play 6 Ves 

Thy stupendous beacon burns the veils of 
darkness from earth e 

Hail, paradisal Bird o 
the world. beau 

Thou. ; 



















































‘Paranda’! 
been all. these fourteen years ? 
wondered how Haridasi could reme 
name so readily. 
Pran Gobinda was a simple 
factory near Asansol town. - Afte 
the factory Pran Gobinda would 
evening to Haridasi for he was given t 
wine made by the woman herself, _ 
Haridasi made a a name as died oui 


But Pran Gobinda now coul 
ber just when he stopped going | 
dasi also perhaps could not. rememb 
met last. : 
The fact is that Pran 
managed to get a lot of money duri 
war. lt was his ill-got money t 
think of doing a business on his ow 
his work in face and. himself s 


. employer. Es 
He ceased to be ‘Saha’, and 
as Mr. Sahay... He became: now. 


alist in Durgapur Assngal 3 industrial 


Pran Gobinda today. came t6 the 
evidences inva legal case against hi 
who had been accused: by the po E 
corruption department. The charge levell 
him was that he. offered bribe to a Go 
Official, Pran Gobinda did not like < 
importance to the matter as he thougl 
offering more gratifications to. differen 
court he. would win the case. He thou 
had something convincing in him tha 
him success and turned him from. 
Sahay”. 


the title of his firm as Saba Indus 

that any business would flourish if 

to spend money by way of pratifie: 
The court convicted: Haridas 


. meuR dub 


td 





wore a look of happiness. The slim, 
dark-complexioned woman: looked at the 
d on her arms with great affection. Diba- 
mpted to talk to her. He called Haridasi 
corner and asked 'Do you brew all the 
ourself ?* l 


dasi bowed her head and slowly in positive’ 


e and said—‘What else can I do? I prepare 
antity of wine and that is my only business 
my family consisting of seven members 

iut. I can't live in peace. Men often come 
ce, kick up a row, break. pitchers, drums, 
triers and destroy the rotten molasses 

ey in them. How packed my trade is 


whom do you sell. your wine?’ 


usly the wholesalers would buy the wine. 
i don't sell to them. They don't pay 
<. Many labourers of the factories after 
k up come to my place to drink in the 


is your daily net profit ?" 
am..not an expert at 
its. But this I know that two 
worth of. molasses and 
res. me ten rupees worth 
se men don't take a 
f the. profit. Yet it gives 


“the Court”. 


it? Well, that is the case 
usiness enterprises, But 
jut the father of your 


hildren? Does he not make 
5 


ont Know what is wrong 
‘He often does not come 
onths on end. When he 

e stays only for a month 
fort-night and during the 
drinks like a fish and 

d] the while. If I tell him 
z he chases me to beat me 





haps. Haridasi was a bit 
and took her face away. 
d a little. She possibly 

at she had better not 


ell. you see your trade is 
hen why. do you do 
anath continued, 


Why? f itis 
the: Govern- 
y customers ? 
cé of law 


Li 


T ZZ ZTTARE DG 


plan out in f 


Haridasi laughed out loudly. Just at that time 
Pran Gobinda came behind her and stood face to 
face with Dibanath. 


Haridasi could not sense it. When the peal of 
the laughter died out she said—‘Men can do with- 
out food, but not without wine. Law can't make 
it otherwise. The tiger drinks blood. It is his 
nature. You can't stop it.’ | soi 


Haridasi paused for a short while. She became 
a bit serious and said. ‘They want prohibition. But. 
before doing that let the Government see to it that 
people have enough to live on. The labourers drink 
wine to forget hunger and grief and suffering. Can 
it suggest any solution ? 


Haridasi had ‘enough argument. Dibanath 
remained silent, Pran Gobinda was looking at Hari- 
dasi. He must have been here before and known 


her a great deal. Pran Gobinda stood in front of 
her. Though a great change came in Her profile 
Pran Gobinda could recognise Haridasi and- said, 


‘Continued on page 158 





CIENCE is a discipline that 
men of all nations have evolv- 


ed in their search for truth and ^ 


efforts for unravelling the mys- 
-teries of nature: It is not a 


religion, nor, something static. 


to. which humanity can pin its 
- faith. Science looks at facts 
and bestows in 


or materials may 
utilized for the 
mg their health, 
material comforts. 


ntry. Any change 
developed country, 
ly. to a developing 
on science is to. be 


* * * * + 


, lt will be futile to think over any science poliey 
without bringing forth economic constraint. The 
nation will first ask what the country will get for 
any money spent on education in science and. scien- 


tific research. But the advance of scientific know- . 


ledge cannot be solely achieved by the arbitrary 
selection of national goals, and simply by commit- 
ting resources of men and money to them. Any 
astounding discovery occurs about ónce in a genera- 
tion. There are, however, problems which can be 
easily worked out with the existing knowledge of 
science and technology that"might offer more food 
to eat, better place to live in, and necessary ameni- 

to meet their aspirations. Then there is also 
An infinite amount of territory in the whole field 
Or science still unexplored and unknown; any 
ation in that direction will demand more 


Before any decision on the sei 
clear understanding on science must be 
The values of science are nothing but 
rational thought. Recently in the jouri 
ihe spirit of science 
seven underlying val 
understand : questionin 
data and their meanin 
respect for. logic; 
consideration of c 
values, 


conducted by the National Council. of 
Research and Training under the Mi 
cation, reveals that most teachers in sc 
neither the proper background. nor basic 
tion in the subjects the 


„Solution to the economic problems of the c 


* * * * 





fit v Or 

ent and timely steps are taken for utiliz- 

edge, their technique and their idea 
efit of the people and not for any politi- 
In most’ cases politics come in and the 
eel helpless to rectify the wrong, and 
ch circumstances they remain. shy. The 
work and less productivity. The 
ley. should be such as to renovate, to give 
id to promote enthusiasm amongst all 
ely stages of Meir training, 













*. 


e policy would create and maintain 
scientists to work for the cause of the 
Here a vital question arises as science may 
ame everywhere, but the institutions of 
e not organized for a common attack on 
n.problems. On the contrary some sort 
exists and in the interest of tbe nation 
‘be cannalised in a way that it does not 
orals of the scientists. In order to avoid 
oups discussions, seminars, and sympo- 
arranged’ from time to time. There are 
nder the umbrella of organizations like 
£f Education, University Grants. Commis- 
il of. Scientific and Industrial Research, 
neil of Medical Research, Indian Council 
icultural Research, National Institute of 
India, Indían Science Congress Associa- 
any other scientific bodies in. different 
he country. These are practical and 
titutions for tackling common scientific 
But where is the co-ordinating body to 
“thought, ideas, imagination and work 
erent scientists in order to ponder over 
on needs of the' country and. the people 
the science policy into practice. 
ream line movement and smooth running 
-building work, there must be a clear 
ng between the administrators and the 
gists. The over-riding importance of scien- 
_ technical officers has been recognised by 
untrles, but in India they-in major cases 
given due authority cómmensurate with 
¿ponsibilities. In such a charged atmos- 
rogress is bound to suffer and the pro- 
y is lowered. This is happening both in the 
industry and in the sphere of agriculture. 
productivity may be accounted for want 
tive from scientists and technologists, A 
us | demand of talent exists, There are 
obs to be done than there are efficient work- 
lo these, A survey would reveal that 
re many vacant places in all stages 
opmental work. Thus in the production 
he most essential cereal, the yield 
has not improved over the last 8-10 years, This 





























































a US AL and De What attempt 
to rectify the wrong by creating an 
-amongst the agricultural scientists ? 
lo ng agriculture, it will be difficult to 

| f ion “where 80 per cent 


ing centres, and be conscious | 
their contribution to the eco 
their country, Service con 


. sarily need an adjustment. 


evident if one looks into the c 
graduate who has devoted. 
fession, and into that of anothe 

an administrative service. We now. find 
tion even amongst the college teacher and 
fie - workers. . The- Government “moving for 
rectifying the same, . Relationship between politi- 
tical power and science will remain critical for a 
time, but as science has become a force and the ^ 
country wants rapid development, a co-ordination 
between the executives and technologists would be 
an immediate necessity. Without linking science 
with human action it will be difficult to make any 
progress, 


* * * . * $ 









We in modern civilisation live in the, midst 
of a complex whirl of activities that would have 
astonished our forefathers, This may be evident 
from the fact that even for meeting the daily neces- 
sities of life, the commodities that we aré using, are 
being brought or processed out of raw materials 
from lands thousands of miles away. One will be 
bewildered if any attempt be made to trace the in- 
terconnectión of all the activities which provide us 
with bread made from wheat grown on the plains... 


of the United States of America, with clothes made 


from wool borne on sheep nurtured in "Australia. | 
or made from the yarn synthesised in the factories 
of England, and with newsprint for dailies to satis- 
fy our curiosity, made from the products of forests 
in Canada or Sweden. Various groups of people 
farmers, miners, manufacturers, traders, insurance 
companies, transport. undertakings, financiers, 
agents, distributors, retailers and many others have 
helped in cireulation of our necessities of modern 
life from different zones. of our own. country. as 
well as from the different parts of the world. Have 
we ever dreamt how this has been possible? This 
is due to the modern industrial activity whose pro- 
motion has been virtually possible for the growth 
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By Dn PURN 


E are living today in a world 
of conflicting national interests, 
racial and group prejudices 
and opposing creeds and ideo- 
logies that possibly cannot 
bear a moment. of clear analy- 
sis. It is a mad, mad seramble 
for pricrity and advantage. 

. iuc 0D : This struggle was not un- 
— known throughout the ages; perhaps, it was in a 
different form and on a different key. What makes 
our age unique and without precedent, is the alter- 
ed circumstances. This is wrought by man’s reso- 
lute determination to  unravel the mysteries ^ of 
nature. 


Peke 


The discovery of atomic energy has radically 
id the international milieu. The nuclear age, 
couple with revolution in mass communication has 
brought the. territorially divided world technologi- 
cally together. This is of course not to mention the 
conquest of the-moon that once used to. exercise 
the imagination of the  forbears of Science-fiction 
griters and which will still bring us closer toge- 
ero os ; 
oe The universal values, applicable to all men, 
propounded by philosophers and preachers begin- 


ning with the Buddha and the Christ, are no lon- 


ger mere metaphysical ideals and biblical tenets. 
Today they provide answers to many of our prac- 
tical problems. The inter-dependence of the world 
ds incscapable and is therefore complete. One has 
¿only to look-around to dispel his doubts, Samuel 
Butler is no more a man with a-flighty imagination, 
“nor is Sir Thomas More. What has come about is 
an explosion of knowledge, of confluencing abilities, 
of genii in managing men and things. 


We have today what Wendell Willkie once 
called “One World.” It differs.à great deal from 
what it was a few decades ago. Modern science and 
the means of rapid communication have conquered 

both: space and time. We discuss and debate today 
the problems of a united world, of the parliament 
of man, and not a divided world. A war or a famine, 
idemic or the menace of an atom bomb  re- 
inter-dependence in a striking manner. 

lso: true in the every day life of the 

ike in à distant- port. by- the, long- 


EDUCATION _ 

for INTERN. 

Understanding’ 
ENDUKUMAF. BANERJEE 


. MINISTER, EMBASSY OF INDIA. WASHINGTON D.Q. 


“You complain because you éan't gel 
pers in Lancashire? Why can't you get f 
The Fleetwood trawlers are’ bringing 
there is plenty of potatoes. But th 
can't fry. And why can't they fry? Becaus 
trouble in Indonesia; because there is a 
ther in Burma and because we haven't 
straightened out in Siam. And because 
India can't get rice from these countri 
cause India has to grow more food for 
people, we can't get groundnuts from In 
because we can't get groundnuts from 
fish-fryers can't get the oil, And you e 


fish and chips.” 


This age of interdependence compels 
evaluate our attitude towards war and pea 
are indivisible, 


Peace is no longer a mere absence 
but a constant and conscious nurture o 
feeling and of fraternal appreciation of i 
values of other people and an effort to: 
operation between peoples. Let us also n 
order to emphasise this cardinal | impe 
the scourges of mankind, the Timurs; tj 
and the Hitlers have taken their toll o 
misery and unhappiness and made so 
feel that it is better to be dead than ali 


We can no longer afford io confuse ig 
with stupidity and differences in ethical 
with deceitfulness, We do not deride 
not understand or reject what we do 
We have to realise that the unity of m 
mands scrupulous appreciation of the i 
ideals of life underlying diverse civilizatio 
developing à world perspective. MM 


It is sometimes. presumed that a wi 
pective necessitates uniformity in eiviliza 
gion and even ideology. Many of the confl 
past could be traced to this fallacy. 

The Crusades fought in the Mid 
as their basis the superiority of one 
the other. But even: . co-religionists 
among themselves. The same reli 
did not bring pea 4 





h Jroved. 
s of mankind. The head- 


indicate a trend in the 


same Marx and Lenin ; 

d of Commnuism superior. 
‘gone. conclusion tha n 
dead and there has. a iT rality 

for which each s: ng the other. 
words, the Sino-Soviet ideological rift has 
illar: from under the edifice of ideological 
he basis of peace even in the Communist 






; as opposed to uniformity, in thought, 
accomplishments and in ideology has a 
o our problems. Essentially diversity 
ocracy. Democracy seeks unity in 
id coexistence among various groups, 
ideas. 


is. an extension of democratic 
n international relations, In the nuelear 
the only alternative currently available to 
rmits us to exchange ideas and views with 
disagree with us, but. not to destroy 
alues power as an instrument of policy 
on serving international interests as 
nal interests, 

eology admits that. though there 
deological unity in the present world, 
spective of ideological orientation or 
ernment, ean certamly join. without 
dentity, in an effort to solve the prob- 
ing a vast portion of humanity. 
of the differences are not beyond recon- 
ey are mostly. attitudinal rather than 
wil be a matter of great advancement 
ountries professing different ideologies 
orld, if not in complete harmony, at 
sonable mutual accommodation and 


” 



















“one exception to this general rule. 
etween, the rich and the. poor nations 
ipossible, Fortunately, irrespective of 
ogical differences, it is agreed that the 
the ills. of our time is lopsided develop- 
we are apt to disagree is on its pre- 
for treatment. 
ssential problem of our time is not the 
i ideologies, but the conditions that affect 
ty of humanity, such as poverty, illiteracy, 
nger and economic insecurity, These are 
hreats endangering peace and humanity 
can lead to catastrophic confrontation 
hose: who are affluent and those who are 
and exploited, Before this, all other 
ale into insignificance, 
ent division of the world into rich and 
is a result of several factors, Prima- 
attribute it to industrialisation and 
The economically advanced countries 
d realise that at one time they were in 
ilar ondition « as the developing coun- 








the poor and the ri 


reco 


It is universally 
ition Í 


an inevitable fon 


social legislation ind dun taxation in all 


. developed and democratic societies today. The world 


has come to accept taxation of the rich to help 
raise the horizons for the poor in almost all coun- 
tries today. 


But what is an acceptable goal within a nation 
has unfortunately yet to gain 
inter-national scale. The: developed world has yet 
to formally accept the responsibility —that develop- 
ed' and richer 
members of their 
Society have ac- 
cepted within 
their- geographi- 
cal. boundaries 
that smoother 
and more har- 
monious exist- . 
ence. ol. the 
comity of nations 
can only be pos- 
sible if the less 
developed na- 
tions are assisted 
out of their pre- 







derdevelop- 
ment- by their 
more. affluent 
neighbours, 


Investing in 
the developing 
countries "is an 
investment in 
peace, There can- 

-be a world 
half rich and half poor, -Politifol met dependence is 
meaningless without economic equality. And this 





Lenin 


has to be achieved. speedily. The revolution in the . s 


economy of a developing nation has to be telescoped 
to prevent its violent turn. For, the pauperisation 
of a majority of humanity: would exert a kind of 
pressure that no diplomatic. finesse could keep in 
check, No barriers would then be sufficient to con- 
tain it, but only the instruments of mass destruction. 

The problems of underdeveloped countries can- 


‘not be handled piecemeal by plugging a hole here. 
and there. Only a universal approach can solve. ^ 


their problems and this requires a kind of concerted” 
approach by the rich countries. Ultimately it will 
ensure not only world peace, but great prosperity 
to the developed nations, 


It is wellknown that the capitalists of England 
became richer than they were after their wealth 
was shared by their workers Similarly, the deve- 
loped countries can become 
more peo le in the worl 















acceptance on an: 
























sent stage of un- 








on his back is worth mentioning here. A 
posserby asked the boy sympathetically, 
“Youngman, don't you gnd the burden 
rather heavy?" The boy stood still looking 
at the questioner with astonishment and 
annoyance. Then he quietly said: “That, 
Sir, is not a burden, it is my brother.” 


The present revolution hos. catapulted 
men into space and released the unknown 
power of the atom: It has also brought un- 
..precedented prosperity to economically ad- 
-vanced notions, further widening the gap 
between the rich and the poor. Such dis- . 
parties would not be tolerated within the 
confines of any national community, The 
existence of a slum in a prosperous doms i 
munity if not taken care of and remedied in f € 
time is bound to spread and infect the very 1, 
prosperity of the community and turn it ~ 
: info an extended slum. The Econo- 
mic Opportunity Programme laun- 
ched by President Johnson attests 
this fact 
On the international level, we 
need a similar programme. The per 
copita income of India when the 
British left was $60 per year and in 
. 1966 it is $78 per year as compared 
to $78 per year 'as compared. to J 
to $3,000 in the United States. Such 
a disparity is injurious. to thé eco- 
nomic health of the world. Political 


self-determination must be accom-. *...Catapulted man into space...’ 


The realities of our prese 
woven into the text 


of ‘education’ in this context, 
thinking merely of what go 
and colleges, but of the w 
influences; the press, the 
books, and the religious servi 
flect ideas and mould feelin 
When. these. educational agen 
oriented as to train people 
international understanding, 
have a far-reaching effect and 
fluence, strengthening in us the 
. inter-dependence and solidarity 
What is needed today i 
and spiritual awareness of 
ponsibility, Ultimately we w 
evolving a.universal culture. i 
mean a culture of regimentati 
formity but. one in which the 
our respective cultural àctiviti 
us all This thought was captur 
the Indian scriptures the 
thousand years ago, when i 
“He who sees all beings in his. 
Y his own self in all beings, hi dl 
main unrevealed", 
But the process of educatio 
trained of mental attitudes. is 
world has not much time to lose. 
intensified by nations actually co 
in several fields rather than remai 
ed against one another i 
1ual war with danger o 
of human life and spi 
The sight ‘that 
when we peer down into 
‘of a strife-torn world is. 
and frightening but there 
some features which bri 
sure of hope and fa 
need to. be highlighted. 












































































































“panied by economic independence. This can be 
achieved only if the international community makes 
a concerted effort to vght poverty on a grand scale. 
This would be possible if every one of its plays an 
active role, 


usc 


Last year we observed the Un. 
International Co-operation Year te 
emphasize the idea. of Jawaharlal: N 
the world depends on co-operation and 
e ` flict. We endeavoured to Igoris ae 
Jt is not beyond human resources to bridge the more about each other. e sou 
gap. Recently in an address at the University of that united us and not the facto: 
3a0 Paul, Brazil, the Secretary-General of the United divided us. 
Nations observed : 

, “Resources are available tọ match our most 
imaginative schemes. The truth about the de- 
veloped economics is that they can have in terms 
kind and scale of resources what they decide i vill. 
have. Defense spending may consume $120 divisions on account of polities, obsol 
annually but at the ^ same time the d skin pigments. 

eloped economies have never had higher hi 
ig standa d eve r all ith 
















With freedom of mind, with re 
guide, it is entirely . possible for us to 


common ideal With this ideal there | 
that the community of man will resol 





















could not find much difficulty in 
ner old Paranda'. The past came 
o their head. They recalled those days 
Gobinda had no relative. Haridasi had 
dren. Her husband, Sidheswar, who 
hard drinker lived here and there. Haridasi 
a’. She took a faney to him because 
picture of beauty. Very often she would 
other -customers to have chat with Pran 
‘Paranda’ often got Haridasi's invitations 
d not return home all those nights. His 
labour quarters remained locked up. 
drink and had not to foot the bill: They 
arious dinner and had the night.all to 
. He went straight to his duty in. the 
the néxt morning, . 




















an Gobinda soon was out to seek fortune 
se 14 years he could not find time to think 
¿Sometimes he thought Haridasi might 
the place. He did not find her anywhere 
these years. He was now an employer, 
ssible for him to go to her place to get 
Still sometimes his conscience pricked 
pain. 
hird child was a very beautiful girl. 
loved the child and named her 
asi said that Pran Gobinda named 
But-he could not accept that he had 


of Pran Gobinda. He tried to remember 
dittle face and the words of Haridasi that 


obinda called Haridasi to a lone nook 


fact. He gave her a name card and 
wo boys are now quite grown up, If 
id any job, send them to this address. 
em in my factory. Well, how is your 
too must have grown up. Is she with 
I take also her responsibility. I shall 
d boy to marry her Y. 


















e was a smile of joy on Haridasi's lips and 
1 see you remember all the things’. 
got through a door ànd met her other 
ho were also released on paying Rs. 
 Exeise litigations ended for the 

Cher companions getting out of 
They had to cover about 10 miles 
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aridasi and. 


material wealth. 


Any policy in developing a nation should be 
such as to create scientists who will possess the 
true spirit to work for the cause, They must have 
their own confidence and patience, should be eager 
to search for the truth, and. possess a. calibre to 
discover new things, methods or techniques. The 
policy must help in encouraging scientists to main- 
tain their integrity and in offering opportunities to 
work efficiently for serving the. people and the 
nation. These will induce a true spifit of science to 
Scientists and which has been incidentally- describ- 
ed by the poet, Rabindranath in. his poem, 
*"Vandi"— 

“qe BT WTS, HTT AT CENSUI 

sala zara fu we oni” 


Bind me not, make me free; for thy service 
my soul wil be, /, .-. 

With this hypothesis the National Policy on 
science be formulated to have:men and people to 
work for the country and the nation: 


Continued from page 150 
O Poet resplendent, sent to us to resurrect 
our Vedic past, 
Thy stupendous beacon burns the veils of 
darkness from. earth's face : 











































Hail, paradisal Bird of bliss, who shedst on — 


the world. His beauty's Grace. 
At thy advent storms rose lashing rebe 
flails of envious wrath 
Seeking to confound thy mission and deflect 
thy skyward path 
m But thy soul flamed like Love's lighting 
and. thy! thunderous cry awoke 
Kaali’s sleeping fire in Matter and fate’s 
aeoned bondage broke. Us 
Thy stupendous beacon burns the veils of 
darkness from.earih's Jace 
Hail, paradisal Bird of bliss; who shedst on 
the world His beauty's Grace, 
(Richard Miller, 
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| WEST BENGAL 


“By AMAL SENGUPTA 


Bengal was once noted as the land of beautiful temples. There « 
scarcely a village which could not boast of a fine temple. Many of the 
temples displayed the wonderful creative genius of our master architec 
Some of them had a hoary antiquity and there is evidence to show tl 
they received unstinted praise from foreign travellers to this country | 
Fa-Hien. and Hiuen-Tsang. Many scholars are of opinion that the dis 
- tive Bengali style of temple-building served as inspiration to the constr 
tion of ancient temples of Java and Burma. a 2 


- Butalas! it is now a faded glory, The cruel hands of. time 
already destroyed many of these superb creations. Only a few in 
condition exist even now to proclaim the glory of their mastermakers. 

In the districts of Bankura, Birbhum, Hooghly and Burdwan 
Scattered many such ancient temples. They came into existence in 
ferent periods of our history — some may be traced to the Hindu pi 
and some to the Muslim period. Excepting two or three stone tem 
they are all brick-built. Images of Gods and Goddesses, animal : 
nd delicate creepers and flowers adorning the walls of these temp: 
in terracotta designs are marvellous creations of art. They cannot but pr 
duce a lasting impressior on the mind of a visitor, ^. — ALS 
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: AMAL SEN GUPTA 


: They were built during the Muslim period. 
Photo by 


The first and second temples of Barakar (Burdwan) 
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Vasudeva Temple (Bansberia, Hooghly): Built nearly 287 years ago by Raja Rameshwar. Such delicate 
. terracotta designs are rarely found in the temples of Bengal. 


Photo by : AMAL SEN GUPTA 








The famous Rash Mancha of Vishnupur (Bankura): Built in the shape 
of a pyramid. Photo by : AMAL SEN GUPTA 





Details of the Terracotta relief Work of the Madan Mohan Temple at 
Bishnupur. Photo by : AMAL SEN GUPTA 
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Details of the Terracotta motifs of an unidentified temple at Bishnupur. 
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The Shyamrai Temple of Vishnupur (Bankura): Built by Malla King Raghunath Singh in 1643 A.D. 
Photo by : AMAL SEN GUPTA 
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: KANAK DUTTA 


Photo by 


The Kalimandir of Malancha village in Midnapore seems to be 500 years old. 





Shiva Temple at Tarakeswar which attracts large crowd throughout the year. 
Photo by : SUJIT KUMAR DAS 
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Dakshineswar Foto Which was made famous by Sri Ramakrishna Paramhansa. 
Photo by : SUJIT KUMAR DAS 
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Í Dear Friends, . ^s 

Clouds are rumbling in-the sky 
as I write the Puja letter to. you. . 
A bold prophet: alone may predict. 
if there will be rain with all its 
nastiness or friendly sunshine and: 
. clear nights during the Puja" for 

- which preparations are very much. ` 

in evidence. Are you not-already. 
elated over it? Quite natural, you 
are, 

After “all, Durga Puja. attrac~ 


tions are not limited to its outward ==- 


. grandeur, Much more than: your 
eye it: gladdens you at the inmost 
core of your heart. There in its | 
brimming . fullness and genial. 
warmth you find everybody every- 
where bound by the common tie 

of unquestioned brotherhood. ‘This 
really is the ‘Puja spirit”, not any- 
thing else that goes by this name. 

If worship of the Mother does not 
generate in you this feeling of one~ 
ness with others, you: are only 

" hypocrites when you parrot-like 
recite ‘Durga Puja is the greatest _ 
, national festival’. Be gay «and 
merry, play, sing and dance, en~ 
joy the festivities: to: your hearts 
content, But.let not frivolify and — 
unbridled mirth go by the «name 
of the “Puja spirit’. ` 

This spirit works in many ways 
and the effect is magical. See, for 
instance, what is happening in the 
dingy, dilapidated. ‘hut in themes 
lancholy vicinity of the rich man's: 
mansion. A beamy smile. from: her 
baby, now: in. brand-new garment, 
earlier promised by her, brings 
the mother all the felicity of the 
Puja. Tears have washed away 
the trouble from. her face. Here is 
the matchless glory of Durga Puja 
to which. every heart contributes 
its cheer. 

May your gloom be lifted to 
make room: for. gleaming hopeful- 
ness, may your defeatism turn 

: into a.robust sense of victi . For, 
, mainly, itis the Puja:of “Sh : 

4. the invocation of: maniiness, valour 
































by ARMABKUMAR BARDHAN 
(Leaguer — 23005, Calcutta) 
ished and laughed hearing the story from 

erda. He is our close neighbour and a 
elder brother, So I must respect him. 
professor of a wellknown Calcutta college. 
en Sunderda. was a college 
ved in a room in a rented house. There was 
di n. the front of his room. Few more 
«hy the side of it; In those rooms lived 
ts. One morning while Sunderda was 
book, suddenly he heard a shout. A wo- 
med in fear—"Dange, dange"! What hap- 


u la jumped from his chair and rushed 
door of a side room. The shout presumably 
that room. Sunderda p through the 
en entered the room "What happened"? 
ked. There was a strange sight! A wo- 
bly wife of Mr. Bose (who lived in that 
fas on the top of a chair. Mr. Bose's son 
on the sofa and he said to his mother, 
hy are you so much afraid of the 
Mr..Bose who came running with a 
in, his hand, felt embarrassed by 
resence. Sunderda said “Please, don't 
happened?” Oh, nothing a cockroach 
e shoulder of my wife. So she shrieked out 
id Mr. Bose. Sunderda went to his room 


e 


day wben.Sunderda was about to go to 
ollege, suddenly he heard a woman's voice 
me in"? Sunderda saw Mrs. Bose and 
; "Ol, why not? Come in”. “Good morning, 
ury," she said and handed him a pac- 
“Herë are some bananas for you. Please 
ange, fork. fork," suddenly shouted Mrs. 
AG aas 






strong in English and shortens € 
such as “Dange” for “dangerous”. 





that because to be doubtful about her ‘vast’ know- 
ledge of English for she cried ‘fork’ at the sight of 
a frog. What's there to wonder if fork and frog 
meant the same thing ‘to her! n 

Sunderda. of course, had not the opportunity 
to see the magnitude of Mr. Bose's father-in-law's 


Own 





By SUBHENDU GHOSH 
(Leaguer == 20799, Calcutta) 
ALEIDOSCOPE is a:toy based on the principle 
1 of the formation of symetrical images by succes- 
sive reflection at two mirrors inclined to each other 
at an angle. This toy can easily be made-by ail of 
us, if we can collect the following. :— ' 


(i) A thin board of 14” in breadth and 6" in 
length ; (ii) One circular glass plate of 1" diameter; 
(ii) One circular ground glass plate of 1" diame- 
ter; (iv) two strips of mirrors of 3/4" breadth 


and 54” in length; (v) Some very small coloured - vuv 


glass pieces (broken pieces of bangles will be). 
Make a cylinder of length 6" and diameter 1" 
with the thin board. Close one of its end with a 
board keeping a small hole in the middle through 
which you will look in. Now put the two strips of 
mirrors in the cylinder at an angle of about 60” as 
shown in the picture. Place the. circular glass 
plate on the other side of the tube (consult the 
picture). Finally put the coloured glass pieces on 
the space above and close the end of cylinder with 
the ground glass. Now if you look in-through the 
front hole and rotate the cylinder, you will see 
hexagonal patterns of different kinds. As you will 
rotate it, the patterns will change. The patterns 
are formed by the reflection of glass pieces on.the': 
strips of mirrors. There is no fixed rule that the 
pattern will be hexagonal. It depends upon the 
angle at which the two strips' are inclined. There 


is a formula :—( Za ) where 0 is the angle of 


inclination. As described above, if we divide 360 
by 60 and subtract 1, we get 5. This with the ori- 
ginal object forms hexagonal pattern, 









Sunderda, of course, saw no reason thought 







Conquering laugh 
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By PRABHU RAM SUMAN 
(Leaguer 22504, Howrah] 


rs : the holy days of Navratras ke. 

t nine days of the bright half of 
forgetting all differences of caste and 
again assemble to. worship our great 
Durga', make pandals, decorate them 
wer flags and colourful lights, place a fine 
Ma Durga' on the altar, play on fine musi- 
nts and utter the holy sermons of our 
oddess. We see nobody in the houses, 
‘them are gone to see and offer their 

ble respects and regards bowing down 

Eg Prashada of the mother in different 


ens in almost all parts of the country 

n West Bengal. In other States of this 
the world's oldest civilization the same 
Dm somewhat different ways. In 

d Rajasthan Ram Leela is shown 


iblic in the open, grounds. -There | 


tes, creeds and dharmas assemble 

of auspicious fastival. 

not missing the point we find that 

as popular there as Durga Puja 

| ‘Kanya-Puja’, K ika Puja and 
different parts of 

or especially on Si tami is, the ith 

as the young unmarried girls of the 

called. The: of households 

and hands and then the girls take 

"that the boys put red 

i. put the. a red thread 


and faith 






are our armour. e 

We have respect for decency, we loathe 
corruption. 

We shall fight dishonesty, all forms of 
deception." ». 

This was these little boys? solemn "noble ooo 
vow. 

Thus was born Fighters Club; 
Then, she how l 

It electrified many others. Elder college 
students came . 

And joined: Rapidly like fire spread 
its name. — 

Those who scoffed. at first remained 

. to pr ay. zu 

What was ‘most exciting eppene, 
when one day 

Khokan’s : grandfather crying ‘hurrah, 
hurrah? c me to declare 

| job." Please, make me 
a member. . 

There is yet fire in this old dog;. 









— With burning zeal the Fighters’. Club 


is agog”. — zu 
The little members gave him a rousing: ; 
“welcome 
And asked. him to be their Weder 





To work together. to start active | dfe 
anew.” 


Many others 





. By ADHIR KUMAR BOSE 
(Leaguer — 2836, Kharagpur} 


+ (Q)NCE upon atime there lived a King named 
^ Mahipal. who was notorious for his foolhardi- 
ness. The moment an idea got into his head, he 
would plunge headlong into action without think- 


ing of consequences. People were terribly afraid of 
im. 


Le His only son. crown prince Vishnupal, who 

- was 15-year-old, had already earned.a . reputation 

for mischief-making. As his boyish energy, after 

his mother's death when he was too young. was not 

given proper direction, he grew up to be self- 
willed and reckless. CAS 

He constantly picked up quarrels with other 

boys and girls, insulting and bullying them, but no 

ene dared approach the King ^ with complaints 

"against the prince. 


“One day Vishnupal was playing with his 
friends in the palace garden. They ran around it, 
playing ‘hide and seek’. Vishnupal climbed a tree 
.and perched on one of its branches hiding behind 
the foliage. 


: Suddenly. he saw a bee buzzing round his head. 
¿His eyes followed its flight te the hive, a few bran- 
chés higher up the tree coming near the hive. 

^c He then broke a slender branch” and he 
the bee-hive. One of his playmates who saw 
this. warned him not to. disturb the hive. 
sh was past reasoning. and. like his 
be obstinate. = 





angry. 


King was highly wr 
sorry for his son: 


to face the 


























Soon after, Prince Vishnupal fell s it 
The palace physicians and even the best di 
the kingdom failed to cure him. Hi 
rapidly grew. worse. 


The King was greatly worried, He 
himself food. and sleep. He didn't know. wha 
Just at that time. a wandering fakir ente 
palace and offered to cure the crown p 
King was only too eager to try anyone o 
that might bring his heir back to norm: 


The fakir. examined the.. prince.ai 
list of various ingredients needed to pr 
healing portio. ' the King's dismay, 
portant item in the list was honey... 
it was available in his palace or inh 
dom. He had rüled it so! ; 
"What an irony of fate,” sighed th 
King repenting his order to destroy t 
Now, to save the -prince's life honey mi 
The Kingdom's future rested on: it. 
done? E | 














He sent his men to far-off plac 
Kingdom to` secure some honey. 
everywhere. being aware of his 
treatment of people at his hahds, 
with even a drop of honey. They sa 
serve Mahipal. right if his Kingdom + 
heir after his death; 2 


But a bright idea flashed: acr 
one, Immediat je sent word. to 
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"Well, then, in getting tid of dust: yc 
the earth with d 

Then came pA batch after batch 
men carrying huge water-filled leather 
their backs, The river cried for water be: 
of it. Only mud was left in the. 
Aquatic animals be, 







the earth with. hides. 
dust will le hidden | 

So all shouted in. chorus t 
may, be done if men fit to do this 
able. 


ANGSHUMAN MAZUMDAR . Leaving all wor! 
> (L-23099, Hooghly)  sallied in search 








KNe Haboo Chandra told his minister Gaboo : 
‘Listen, all last night I spent wondering why 
: filthy dust should touch my feet the moment I land 
Them on the ground! You all are here only to get 
| salaries from me. My own soil sullies me—what an 
“anarchy in my kingdom! Find out a remedy soon whole country even after such herculean efi 
"for it. If you fail, none will escape my fury. failed to accomplish it? Emboldened by th 


Minister Gaboo fell in the deep sea. He was attitude, minister Gaboo suggested that the n 
terribly gripped by fear. Streams of sweat flowed speared and kept in the prison. E 
from his body. All the pandits' faces turned ash- * Quietl : 
pale and courtiers had sleepless nights, Food was covert “them with ‘hide. st A ad th Ene fes 
not cooked in the kitchens. A hue and ery was . back of my mind. How could you, o fellow. 
raised in the zenana.  Flooding his white beard it ?"—the Minister shouted, e 
with tears Gaboo bowed to Haboo's lotus-feet and Thus the sh to being and ber. 
spoke with emotion “if dust cannot touch your feet, ed bv es "Thus al into being a ed Os, 
how then shall we receive your feet-dust ad . us y men. Thus aiso were sav a 


the whole earth. 
-—That's true indeed, said the king swinging his ; pa 

body. But remove the dust nuisance first, then think _ (Translated from Rabindr anath Tagor | 
. ef what you wil do with my feet-dust. If for want : 
“Of dust you cannot get my feet-dust, are you worth wrk 
the salary you receive here? In that case what's NV 
the use my maintaining so many titled scientist- Ae 
servants? Do the first thing first, think of other nM 
things afterwards. 


I may show how easily the objec whi 
baffling you so long is achieved. If the kin; 
his own feet the earth need not be cover 

It was too much for Haboo to believe. 
could the thing be so plain and simple when 

























On hearing the king the world around seemed p 
bleak to the minister. From far and near Goboo- iL By gr C BANERJEE 
chandra gathered together all available talents and eaguer 219629, Calcutta) 
technicians. They sat in consultation tightening Us 
the spectacles on the nose. Nineteen large drums Rain came over the old Oak fre 

snuff were exhausted. Then they made this Humming of bees was heard bij 
int representation to the king: "If ¡earth goes Horizon changed from blue to red. 
p grow T found a bi 
not possible, the king. retorted, why 
e al here? E 























o objects 





By PRASANTA KUMAR BASU 
(Leaguer 20942, Calcutta) 


T'he visibility of matters. “depends. upon: the 
L: dimensions. If the value of the dimensions of 
fall below a certain limit we fail to visua- 











-< Jise the same. Thus any attempt to describe the, 


structure of atoms which render themselves invi- 
sible by virtue of their size, immeasurable by ordi- 
nary methods, would appear nothing but madness 
on our part. The problem atom had to unfold its 
mystery to the scientists at last! - 


ai Perhaps all of you have seen the. yellowish 
substance, which is an indispensable component for 
cracker manufacture during: the: Kali Puja cele- 
bration. Do you know, what's that? Sulphur. com- 





monly known as “Gandhak” suppose if “we start ' 


breaking. a small piece, of sulphur we find that it 
continues to retain its characteristics up toa certain 
stage. This state of matter is called molecular state. 
__At this particular state matter is able to exist freely 
‘put does not combine chemically with other subs- 
tances. Now. the question is, can matter be broken 
any more? Science students would say-—yes, it is 
possible to rupture it further, and ultimately it 
would be impossible to divide it any more by che- 
mical means. ‘This ultimate state of matter is called 
atom, derived ¡from the Greek word a temno (not 
divided), All elemental substances are composed of 
this indivisible matter. mE : 
¿Structure of atoms was a subject of deep 
study of Indian and Greek philosophers of the 
early nineteenth century (scientists were then 
called. philosophers). They hold divergent views on 
constitution of matter. They also confronted many 
difficulties for lack of suitable instrumental devices 
relating research problems. In 1803 John Dalton, 
father of modern atomic theory, postulated splen- 
‘did classical information regarding structure of 
atoms. He said: 07 
5 (i) Matter is composed of discrete tiny real 
particles called atoms which do not undergo 





at ordinary: tempe ‘ature, and : 
subjected: to high electrical po 





































high bright ray i 









GH) Negat 
t 


: rays being the — 
e olons (n). 


te particles i 
ualled to that: hydrogen 
being opposite to the charge of 
ist 4.8029 x 109 units, After these 
another important particle -neutron was 
f Was observed to be- electrically 
sessing same unit of mass as that of 
"he logical solution involving these 
particles, embodied a multiplicity of 
iounting almost twenty, the ‘important 








main question arose ‘about the static 
tence of these particles, Rutherford 

1 some positively charged particles, ema- 
from radioactive elements, through a thin 
of diametre about .0004 tm. and the par- 
ig through it finally struck a. sereen 
nc sulphide, except someones, which em- 
y returned to the original source mak- 
gles. Rutherford then concluded that 

charged electrons were revolving 
tively charged centre called nucleus 
ntially comprised of neutrons and protons. 
being like that of the solar system. (B) 
fter Moseley performed an attractive 
n' determination of atomic number (the 
sitive charges). 







hese statements are mainly based on the 
f nucleus. The extranuclear picture, 
esting and fascinating. was mainly deve- 
Niels Bohr (1914), Lord Rutherford and 

feld. It is not possible for me to sive 
all this information in the present article. 
l be amply rewarded if my fellow 
it of any use. 


ioi 


ds but not words and 
ed efforts are 
| for country's advance — waz 


> nation and to feed the 
s he tried his best - 
dhijUs self-denying 







peace he went to 




























































By PRASANTA K. CHATTOPADHYA 
(Leaguer — 8536, Delhi) 


I have dreamt many a dream but none of them 
was as exciting and teřror-striking as the one 
I had recently. It. was all about this * wonderful 
world of ours, about the two great powers and how 
their folly brought about its destruction. 00S Reed 
The two great powers were busy in preparing | 
themselves against each other. Each of them knew 
that their powerful nuclear weapons could destroy 
the world. So the question of an attack was not 
there. A cold-war was on and it was being main- 
tained for a very long time. 


One day however, a spy of one of the two 
powers divulged to their men that the other. side 
had decided to use its most dangerous nuclear wea- 
pons against them. The other power also had simi- 
lar news. Except for two, one on each side, the top 
scientists of the two powers protested against the 
use of nuclear weapons in secret sessions with the 
politicians and they were mercilessly . murdered. 
The two who were left out, sat in their. control 
rooms and almost simultaneously each pressed a 
button. There was a tremendous bang. elling « a 
hundreds and thousands of dying men, women and 
children filled the air. Y was silently watching things 
as they happened. Suddenly I saw the two giant 
slaughterers of mankind. There was no more any 
flesh and blood in them. I found two skulls resting 
on the back bone moving towards each other with 


the same jealousy as they had before. Their ^ eyes 
were burning with fire. | 

"What did you gain?" I asked. There was no 
answer from any. Instead I found them: villifying 
each other and still fighting... Ves 


"Stop, we have had enough of you" I thun- 





















disputes the argu- 
ment that a child deserves more sympathy than 
others. This understanding constitutes the very basis 
for the structure of the edifice of humaneness. 


Ta simple words it means a child fails only when ^ 


we fail Our failure comes first. Why then should 
the poor thing be taught with a rod? Because we 
are privileged to use it. Very well, then, But please 
pause for a while: . 
^. is it not a child's privilege to go wrong, to be 
‚indecent according to our civilised standard though 
we expect it to be the reverse of it? A candid ans- 
wer is wanted if we are really anxious to fashion 
‘a. nau aut of the erring, mischievous, untractable 
chi 
^" Not to speak of a child, That also is the privilege 
of a ‘full-grown man’. Read the lines below: 
“Look. That cow grazing in the field or this 
wall in front of you does not make any mistake. 
But the cow will always remain a cow and the wall 
a wall It is only the privilege of a man to make 
. mistake. to go wrong, to commit sins, But he alone 
An God's creation is endowed with the unique power 
to turn round and prove by his thoughts, talks. 
and manners that washed of all dirt and impu- 
lso can shine and delight others like a 


ond !" i 
have’ benefited 
ishable words 





MATA NAG 


a ‘bad’ boy or girl failing to be good * 
interested in their welfare did not i: 
attempts to properly direct them, 


To the bad boy, say. "you are alread 


must be better. It is only when there 
in us that we choose to classify boys or 
or good. Why should the 'bad' of tod 
demned for all time? He may be goo 
if we have no patience with them. bet 
them alone. uu 
To members of the Young Folk 
whom I have great faith 1 would say 
neglect your little brothers and siste 
for your company. give it them in p 
your friends and comrades outside hom 
and ‘fashioning’ them is your first Te 
Treat them with tender sympathy, love an 
tion. Let not these little lamps of today 
light. Forget not what you and your f 
pect of them Who can say they will 1 
where you may have failed? Will not the 
and prosperity reflect greater credit on y 



















































ay a new tenant came to our slum, Here 
were many families from all States of 
¿bout one hundred of us, children, speaking 
anguages, used to play, sing and dance 
7 day. The common tie that bound 
miserable existence, Our leader, Jhumu, 
aving left.the place after her marri- 
-girl with beautiful eyes filled her 
As highly intelligent and we were 
adership. 
ew man rented a shabby room in the 
very cheáp rate, A few months passed 
y came to occupy the room. So every- 
ght he must be a.rich man, who just to 
of his many whims, engaged a room, re- 
id the rent but would not care to make 


unexpectedly the new member made 
ce with a handcart-load of luggage. 
dren.out of curiosity came to watch the 
Of the goods. He attracted a lot of atten- 
ther co-tenants also. What however struck 
“was. that he had no family mem- 
e, no household utensil nothing of 
ry for day-to-day life. 'The entire 
; ted with packets of dried-milk tins. 
man from the crowd asked—Hullo Seth ! 
se tins full of milk? With a smile he said 
our leader, stretching out her hand 
| e milk, uncle Seth. That smile 
this way my child, he said. 
taln milk powder. AN the dust 





Her youngest 
milk... Mother 
 breastemilk. 





BY DEB] BHATTACHARYA (Leaguer — 23217, Calcutta} 


- the image. He was 






























exhorbitant, For a poor tailor like me it is not pos- VIN 


sible to get one. If he sells at moderate price cer- 
tainly I will try. Now, Tuku, try to Sleep and let 
me sleep. 1 don't like to be disturbed any more. 

Thus rebuked Tuku sobbed for a while and then 
hit upon a plan. Rising from bed at midnight she 
quietly went to Seth who was then busy counting 
changes and currency notes.. Startled by her call. 
he told her in grave tones—if you want milk I say 
I will not give it. I can't give it. 

Tuku pleaded—do not say ‘no’, uncle Seth. Sell 
one packet to me. My hungry sister must not die 


for want of milk. My mother is very very sick, uh 
uncle ! 


Seth said—hush! hush! Of course, I may sell a 
packet but it will cost you ten rupees. If you are 
ready, take one. . 

She ran home to tell her father about it. He 
was Staggered to hear it and said--this is horrible - 
blackmarket price and I for one am unable to meet 
the demand. I may pay five rupees, that's raher 
moderate price, the maximum, 

Tuku took her father to Seth. He begged of 
him to part with a packet for five rupees. for his- 
little hungry sick daughter. : o 

“Dear brother”, Sethji replied .with his usual 
smile, “I came here to stock my goods in this room 
with the idea of earning larger profit. How can I 
be kind and distribute them?” 

His repeated appeals having failed, Tuku’s 
father left the place, : ; 

Tuku had a brain-wave. She hurried back 
home and picked up. the ;:Stone-made . beautiful 
image of Buddha which her father had bought from 

n to Sethji and re- : 
change ofi- 


2 ‘mela’ for five rupees. She ra 
quested him to sell a 1 al 


examined th 


r to come next 


| and closely ——— 









By SUHT SOM 
(Leaguer — 17192, Calcutta! 





GWAMI Vivekananda in a statement narrated 
^. that, "Mother is the first manifestation of 
power and is considered a higher idea than father. 
With the name of mother comes the idea of “Sakti” 
. divine energy and omnipotence, just as the baby 
“believes his mother to be all powerful, able to do 
anything.” Similarly, Goddess Durga is the Mother 
of all Hindus and is the source of all “Saktis”, So, 
the ensuing festival viz, worship of Goddess Durga 
becomes a part and parcel of our religious life. 


. lt was Ramchandra worshipped Goddess Durga 
first in autumn to rescue his wife Sita from Ravan, 
the king of Lanka. 


. Mother Durga is the daughter of the king of the 
Himalayas who comes once a yéar to the house of 
her father, oppressed with the load of her worries 
and difficulties. Poets like. Raimprosad, Kamala- 
kanta and Dasharathi went into ecstatic raptures 








out of devotion to her... 


` : Durga, the Goddess of battles has ten hands 
each holding a discus, à sword, a trident, a lance, 
an arrow, a bow, a shield, a goad, a noose and an 
axe. She has three eyes: two as usual, one in the 
+ forehead. She mounts the lion, strikes the “Mahi- 
.Shasur”. straight with her arrow. On her right is 
| "Lakshmi" the goddess of wealth and prosperity 
standing on her symbol lotus, on her left "Sharas- 
wati” the goddess of learning, arts and science on 
a swan.and holding a lute in one hand. In the 
extreme right is "Ganesha" who stands for prudence 
snd prosperity, It is considered highly suspicious 
to involve his blessings at the commencement of 
any undertaking. Then there.is “Kartika” the great 
general of goddess Durga. o 









<o The puja is not the monopoly of the "Saktas". 
itis a non-sectarian, non-denominational puja. The 
terials essential for her. worship are, dew-drops, 

a. "Syamaka" plants, lotuses. fruits and sweets 
“Japa” which constitutes her meditational 












- prelimin: 
out as an au 


dealing out affection 


So, we see that instead 
instead of “Family Puja" th 








that this js. & 
spirit, entailing puri 
mind. Amusements should 
the. puja. ; . 




































(Continued from. 
Sethji's room! Roused f 
heavenly light glowing behind 
and heard à clear voice 
bute all your milk-packe 
slum. They- aremy chi 
Let them | live, i 
bless you if you. 
these milk-packets they w; 
use. 
















of him. “Please i me 





A parent ‘queried. “Where. is your 
There seemed to be a continuous tumultu 


building ever said, - 
quiet"; but that did not necessarily mei 
work was bein, e. The little ones ; 


When ` 


ta their resp 
i 


serious learners. This has been made |] 
cause the main object of the CLT is to f 
movement. No child would like to be bac 
i “singing a song or putting up a dance 
ust wanted to | They have learnt that they have to 
glasses that make a combined movement beautiful. 
ie, looking at this | ^^ time to work, the children indeed wo 
son — indeed to have | vengeance! 


j I moved on to a big hall in 
iso T è . very quiet and 
HEN I entered Aban Mahal— 
the building. dedicated to a 
. &reat painter of India—1 heard 
a. symphony not of music but ^ 
of the various sounds the object of their painting. The chi 
emanated or Bea of this beautiful hall 
number of there: own paintings very 
Do they know all ; 


ved about t 
here and one there. He knew that 


find his own style in 
"knows whether this 
all? The main th 
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HAPPINESS - 
ABOUNDING 


Choral Group 
Learning a 


<~———* Tune 


* 







Tili the next class 


g 
| 
i 
Y 


(Centre left) 
Painting the 
hard way 


* 


Pandit Ravishankar 


ee 


in CLT music Room 
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oom. They are re- 


TIYA Room? | 


T the. Studio Rooms 
er birds. The Art Gallery was named 


KUTHI while the studios were named as 


: MAYNA, aan KOKIL, KAT 
irds? Bird Room in 
! What could be more appropriate? 


E Jett GAGAN KUTHI, NANDA KUTHI and 
ng my way gingerly through many bamboos, 

and mortars, I came to the TIYA Room and 
peeped in. There were about 40 children and two 
teachers and they were making a great deal of 
noise. Only, these noises were duly regulated! There 
was a little Mowgli amongst the wolves giving a 
l of scolding to Sherkhan the tiger; and 
Thereafter there were the monkeys shriek- 

à ont of Kaa the Python, A couple of years 
ag th e were not many boys in CLT and now it 
ent It was difficult to get boys to come to 

hm Rooms: leaving aside Football, Cricket, 

iming and other outdoor sports; but they are 

Y coming in large number. I was told that most 

id boys of CLT were now in different Engi- 

ing and Medical Colleges as also in Defence 
emy doing extremely well. There was, however, 

this difference in the training of boys: the entire 
media was different than those used for girls. All 
th are distinctly boyish in character whe» 


ther in Drama, Ballet or Music. In fact the emphasis 


ig on virelity and there was nothing feminine about 
: or Rhymes. Use of Lazim, Durmuz and 
iplements made for a most robust form of 


` Iclimbed three fights of stairs through a maze 
tf sets and settings, to. the Puppet Room. There 
wel and rows of puppets. Ram, Laxman, Lab, 
al Mo fi - Chimpanzee, 
ick: its and a large number of other charac» 
; ters. On the fourth floor there was a beautiful Open 
Air Auditorium for 200 children where the puppet 
> .be given as a regular 
asure; I coul esee the happy expectant 
faces of these 200 chil cen in in this special Audito- 
rium. This. was indeed a kingdom of children and 
| There were Dadas and- Didis handling 
ippets and at the same time making many kind 
ot noises behind the microphone. 
While coming down the stairs, something way 
ralling « on and on. On the third floor lobby the child- 


ren were . romping 


^^ mosaic rink whi 


and long circles with grace. ‘and 1 

giving life toa Ballet on Roller S 

from the inimitable writing of Budo g 

nindra Nath. H only, Abanindra Nath 
ay. 


From the lobby I ‘could: see the d 
on which workmen were adding br koz 


imagine the impatient anxiety of the 

for completion of one of the finest — 
country. There behind the stage, ato 
concourse, refrains of musie were. pouring 
music was being recorded in- CLT's o 
Room. The artists were a bunch of young 
-all former pupils--and now vocal artists 
own right. One of the musicians told 
pleasure to. play here. Where could on 
pleasure in providing music tór-children 


house edig children. I have seen- 
of institutions abroad dealing witt 
entirely different manner. 1 have see 
Guides and also the Pioneers. each pursui 
of their own but remaining within the 
of its rules and regulations, But her 
rent. There were no rules and dir 
youth conform to the: greatest 
frame and that was to get unal 
joy if you could cal. 
reading etc, verily a p 

ide visiting t 
I took off and came to the basic realiti 
tation of a challenge to give every 
country the facilities that. were given 
Hall of Children. In the Fourth Plan the 
be planning galore for. so. many good th 
need no doubt basic education, expa 
tion and agriculture. activities, expansi 
tries etc. Will the planners make it . 
completion of a plan that would g 
child—living a most useful and 





























BY SIPRA SAHA 
(Leaguer o 21547, Calcutta! 


was very poor. He lived with his old 

idmother and two sick sisters in a bustee, 
i lived in a lovely mansion nearby. 
Mrinal were friends in their childhood. 
of friendship started loosening since 
realised the difference in their status. Due 
als indifference Biresh felt wounded at 
d from then on he tried by all means to 
mself aloof from Mrinal. 



































final however envied Biresh since he was. no 


ough poor, Biresh and hig family mem- 
e full of noble qualities and patriotic 
¿Love for the Motherland was in their 
iresh's father embraced a warriors death. 
re love for wealth and extreme selfishness 
d all the good qualities of Mrinal and his 


cT compulsion of circumstances Biresh had 
brego his studies and join a factory to maintain 
amily, Mrinal became a typical hampered 


espite the extremely hard struggle for exis- 
iresh was not cowed down and when an 


soldier, 
di 


Betore his departure he. went : 
Mia, 


rinal", said. Biresh, "Il am going to the front 
to fant the enemy. - "Would ' you like to join 3 
army? Who knows, you might be able to kill a few : 
enemies,’ - 


Mrinal switched off the radiogram, ordered: 


refreshments for Biresh and said, “Look, however 


much you pose to be a patriot, it is poverty that 
has impelled you to join the army. There is no point 
in thus playing with your life" Biresh was rather 
hurt and replied, “It is no question of rich or poor, 
neither do I pose myself to be a patriot, I simply 
feel it.is a duty. Mrinal' fate hardened and he said. 
"Since you are determined to fool away your life 
with no hope of return, ' ‘please pay me back the 
money you owe me” 


The cakes, sandwiches, biscuits and the glass of 


chocolate with cream on top. which were offered to. __ 
el 


Biresh remained untouch Burning with indigna- 
tion Biresh returned home as he had never expected 
such a reply from a rich friend. 


What was he to do? He had no doubt that he 
had taken money from Mrinal in time of need, But. 
was this the time to ask for it? A mere sum of Rs. 
200 was nothing to a man who 00 
rupees, With tears in his eyes he sold t : 
bangles of his dead. mother and took the money to’ 
Mrinal  Mrinal was rather surprised to find ie 
money, but did not wish him a farewell 


Biresh fought bravely, He killed two men of. > 
the enemy and lost one eye, But still he fought. — 


and killed a few more. But at last a bullet struck 
him in his head and he fell dead, News. came that 
Biresh had embraced a hero's death. The Govern- 
ment decided to honour the brave martyr with. 
military awards. 


When Mrinal read the report in newspapers. 
he realised: how mean and unpardonably rough he 
had been. He was seized with the desire to commit 
suicide. But, no. Suddenly the idea flashed across 
his mind that he would take all responsibility for 
properly looking after Biresh's family. With tears 
in his eyes he realised once more that he had been 
ao match for Biresh. 













HIS is the age of science. 
Call of science is the sp 
construction of a common hu- 
man fraternity, According toa 
world-wide survey, the largest 


selling books, in order of total. 
sales made, are: The Bible, the 
‘works of Lenin, Tolstoy and... 
Tagore. That the Bible should 


have ‘the largest sale 4s but natural as it strengthens 
the bond of unity between man and màn, and also 


because there is an organization behind its sale... 
For. selling Lenins works, too, there is a well 


organized and concerted drive. Communist ideas 
have influenced men's minds in many places of the 
world. In fact it may be said that the world is today 
ideologically divided into two main camps dnd. in 


every country, there is an organized group which 
promotes sale of Lenin's works. There is, however, . 
ne such organization or centralized effort for sell- 
„ing the works of Tolstoy or Tagore: The universality 
of their appeal is at the root of their popularity. =- 
Never before had universality of outlook been so` 
universal Of course, saints and &eers of all ages 


"had preached universalism and had thought 
world perspective, büt the thinking of the common 
people had never been so broad in nature. The 
mind has widened with the advance of science, but 
the heart has not. That is the root cause of all the 
strifes and conflicts in the present day world. . In 

other words, they arise from the conflict between 
the head and the heart. While the former has 

wn, the latter has remained narrow. In this con” 
am es the call of science for human unity and 


" Travelling abroad is b 

difficult, It is a paradox, that when p 
hink internationally. and had little 
now ene e ner could travel freely. AME 


from India went out. ke Caspian Sea 
after Kashyap-—a . wandering Indian | 
did not require passport or visas fo 
never refused entry or looked upon 


In the early bios of the East india 
a voyage from London to Caleutta took 


days and now in the aeroplane age it is 
“than -15 hours It is quite possible th 


come when the distance can be c 
minutes. It is a pity that in an era when 


“can go. hundreds of miles up into outer 


human mind has broken to pieces. 


1 was a teacher of geography for 1 
To illustrate the shape of the . differ 
States, I used to tell my "pupils that í 
glass is let fall, it will break to pieces. In 
ken pieces can be seen France and Germany 
whole of fragmented, Balkanized Europe 
no reason why Europe should not be unifi 
is no Insurmoiintable. barrier stand 
France and Germany. Indeed, they ar 
there is none! So, Siegfried and. WV 
to be set up to keep the 
of national defence 


solved. But now, 





crappers: 
ce of science on 
‘narrowness and exchisiveness of 


H 
the other, thwarting the free. move” o 
ercourse between ihe peoples. of the 





sembly, Where is that to be found? In 
onferences delegates. git at a round 
at the order of precedence in giving them 

ot pose a problem. At a round table 





ipshot of. aH th 
ble Conference is. also round, that. is; a 
when they sit face to face, still the result 









gore has sung of a Viswasabha — a 


he first place and all.are equal But . 
? The end result of a: 






therë is no mutual trust, the result can 
yihing else. Talks are rent by distrust: 


: ‘swept 
nd pares 






wal times that in the age of “science “what 
call “polities” has becor i ; 







i of the present ie? 
n is + interdependence of nations and societies. Divi- 
z he sof oe ho oe 
















its death, In ‘the Gita, God urges “Arjun to "be just 
instrumental in his opponents’ destruction, who, He 
en to be already dead, Similarly. 
arvodaya to show the way to the 







Conflicts arise in the early stages of every good 
thing. Suppose some one wants to 
get into'a railway compartment, He 
may. quite possibly find few 
passengers within bar his. y. 
They may even try to push hi out. 
After initial jostling of however, he 
may make his way in, though the 
fellow passengers within my not 
even so much as ask him to be 
seated. In the end however they will 
relent. The man next to him. will 
offer. him a seat, A “wil have te 










































x mn a distant "relati 
between them. Bitterness, «conflict 
and war generally attend all con- 
tacts between civilizations. and 
cultures, = 


When Subhash Babu: was 
amidst us, there were a few other 
great. men ım India, All of them 
were staunch patriots “as Well as 
. dnternationalists.. They were pro- 
"A  foundly thoughtful and of a saintly 
: nature. The Second World War. was 
1!  . then raging, Germany, Japan, etc. 
| were arrayed against Russia, France, 
America, England ete, The question 
arose in our country as to what was 
India's duty in this war, Subhash 
- Babu thought that the war presented 
& unique opportunity. If we joined 
the war against England, we could 
free our country from. British 
domination. From. the British. 
thought, we. could fiev 
independem He es 











F anybody asks me, “Who is the 
most energetic, most colourful 
and most influential European 
intellectual in the last three 
hundred years?” I would, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, reply. 
“Voltaire.” Of course, most of 
his controversial writings, full 
of French wit and clarity, have 


that have” 
i "spirit in the 
rail body. the great rebel can never be forgotten. 
1t would be a fatal mistake, however, if he is pic- 
tured as a dishevelled, grim. brooding. philosopher 
living an ivory-tower existence far from the mad- 


“crowd, 


o 
Frenchman. Although hi 
the most influential 
France, the French aristocr as 
brilliant ugly philosopher who kni to ple; 
pretty ladies, who could make a persons sacrifice 
for the sake of an epigram, who knew all that was 
possible for a man to know and yet. was irresistably 
interesting. À curious blending of cupidity and gene- 
rosity, of audacity and wisdom, of — charity and 
vanity, of simplicity and astuteness, this tall sick 
man influenced his age as nobody did. That he was 
a thorough. man of 
the world and not 
an impractical idea- 
list. is proved bythe 
fact that in spite of 
all the vicissitudes 
of. life, his poor 
health and poor par- 
antage, he managed 
to. live in luxury 
among the aristo 
eracy and died a 
wealthy gene- 
rous man, 


.. Still, many a 
time he had to pay 


delight of all the dinners, “the l 
Rohan, ^a. great  nobleman  querie 
the young man talking so loudly. Pro 
the reply from Voltaire himself, "My 
no great name, but wins respect for 
has." Events moved very rapidly af 
Voltaire was arrested and sent fo the 
was, however, his second. visit. 
Bastille ten years ago was octas 
witty remarks at the expense of the 
hortly released and. 
land. the natural home of all rebels. 
Stendhal, the great novelist, de 
superior energy. Y i certainty 
abundance of energy which deft all me 
illustrious p er do d 
far behind . him. 
Within a year of 
his arrival in Eng- 
land he- was master 
of the best. English 
Hterature “of that 
age. He was intro 
duced to Swift, Ad- 
diso t Congreve, 
Pope and all -the 
great figures of Eng- 
Ush culture. could 
offer, although his 
Latin logit was 
uncomfortably rut- 
fled when he found 
that plague had one 
syllable and a güe 
two. What interested 
him most in the 
“nation 0f shop- 
was their 
practice of and respect for democracy 
parliamentarian. tradition. their intell 
dence. UU EE 
“A new Voltaire was born, The Bas 
him a rebel The rebel found his idea 
England: He admired the virile ^ 
Swift | Newton's mechanistic "int 
the Universe enchanted him, Lock 
rialism enthralled him. He recorded. his 





grand passion. Shee 


Society , butterfiy, In 
excelled Voltaire. 


“the finest 
ornament of France”. 
Meanwhile the "cha 
teau at Cirey became 
the intellectual cen- 
tre. of France. Like 
iron pieces attracted 
by magnet the bril- 
liant French aris- 
tocraey gathered 
round Voltaire. 
After the exciting 
labour of study and 
scientificre 
search throughout 
K the day Voltaire, 
‘A immense delight of 
the cream of Pari- 
sian society, read 
stories, | poems or 
acted «in his own 
plays, To please 
the corrupt 
he. wrote delightfully bitter pieces 
le and Zadig. To make his mistress 
[history (“History is an old almanac"— 
Chatelet) he began his work on the age 
and. with the Essai sur Les Moeurs 
greatest historian of the century. He 
np ihe first to attempt a universal history 
he first European to include in it the 
great’ peoples of Asia—Indians, Chi- 
ans. “From this picture we see," he 
es, “that everything belonging ulti- 
man nature is alike from one end of the 
ther, while everything depending on 
fferent, Custom produces variety, na- 
The soil is everywhere the same, and 
produces different fruits.” He had ex- 
desire to trace the history of the human 
the flux of political events and the 
harvel of stupendous research, m- 
roof years of a first rate mind, 















































Isaac Newton 


Hh al this exacting labour one must 
the large number of letters he wrote to 
ali nations; in all stations and on all topics. 
in. all aspect — 
ire was 














tance and without th 


g 
at  Fontainbleau . to 
Leibnitys monads, h 
wrote on everything 
that interested the pas- 
sions of that brilliant 
age. In these. letters 
the courtier and the worldly shrewd man are re- 
vealed as much as the lofty philosopher and the 
bold revolutionary. With all his incessant literary 
works and social engagements, he found time to 
write as much as twenty letters a day although he 
was always sick and unhealthy. No wonder that he 
was thought by many the greatest intellectual 
energy in history. Like Balzae he was one of na- 
ture’s bulls. people with unusual capacity for 


work. 

But in, 1748 Mar- 
quise du Chatelet 
fell.in love with the 
young and handsome 
Marquis de Saint 
Lambert. Voltaire. at 
first raged and then 
forgave ^ the erring 
¿woman like a real 
philosopher. In 1749 
. the Marquite died 

in childbirth. Vol 
taire shed tears. of 
bereavement, He felt 
lonely. In 1750 Fre- 
derick the Great in- 
vited him to come to 
his court at Potsdam. 
They were long 
Locke ; standing friends. 
They had addressed 
letters to each other since 1736. Voltaire decided 
for Potsdam. f 


Life was ideal at Potsdam, He lived in Frede- 
rick's palace and was accepted on equal terms by 
the most powerful Emperor of Europe. In the pri- 
vate suppers of the Emperor the conversation was 
always in French. Frederick's wit was almost as 
sharp as the Frenchman's and he wanted to be post 
and philosopher. Voltaire. tried to learn German. 
but gave up the experiment with the characteristic. 
comment that the langu > PnODSOD 
than wit. However, royal 
relied on. There was 
spirit revolted. When he 
from Prussia, a bookseller si 
taire gave him a blow instead, and 
hastened to comfort the bookseller: 
received a box on the ear fr 
meri in Europe." x ; 55 







Frederick the Grest 






















































referring to the tragic fate of Mary Antoinettee, 
the Queen of France, Burke lamented: the decay 
of Chivalry in the 19th century. He had thought, 
e sald, that ten thousand swords leapt from their 
. seabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her 
with insult, but not a sword stirred and 
she . was executed with «the . whole popu- 
lace: looking on ina holiday mood. Many an 
Eve of today might sigh with Burke for the 
vanished Knight- 
hood with its cult 
of gallantry, courtly 
love and veneration 
of. woman. The vy 
^ would «welcome the 
return of the age 
which saw. a “queen 
of beauty and love” 
preside ower the 
tournament and give 
“with her fair hand 
awards for bravery. 
Even in a later age 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
threw his precious 
‘shawl’ ón the miry 
spot for Elizabeth to 
E walk on "tili 
her pleasure should be further known". Scott's 
romantic- presentation of medieval Chivalry has 
captured the imagination of countless readers. 
But will such flattering pietures make the modern 
woman seriously agree to exchange places with her 
medieval counterpart? The realist of today will per- 
;"haps take a cynieal view of the ‘ardent adoration’ 
of ihe Knight who knelt rarely on his personal 
vt P Account: and the lady in question was nearly always 
, married to someone other than the lover and often 
to-his overlord. A medieval damsel in her close re- 
semblance to a deity of stone was the object of blind 
worship and could make no use either of her hands 
or-of her traditional weapon, ithe tongue, for the 
«purpose of defence or attack. 







































Marie Antoinettee 





Woman's. entry into history was attended with 
ue dignity. She was just a prize worth fighting 
: for little better than chattels which might change 
hands Hke household effects, She was merely an 
belongings 


and was 








th a will 


> chivalry in- the ‘pre 


and diplomaty she is extending her $9 
now solitary Portia in a lawyers gown, _ 
stormed the very doors of Oxford and 
She is ousting man from soft jobs and is 
in evidence everywhere save in the ar 
factory, She is contesting election to get 
in the gilded chamber of legislatu 


is learning to scoff at the wif 
house for the husband. Inst 
time and talent to earn mon 
her sense of pride and independ : 
actual and acute wants wh the result t 
is supplanting the home. She is no lon 
recipient of love but is & vé, and c 
aggressive, participator in 
of romance which surroundec 
making room for cold, materia 


It is inevitable that in this = 
ment man's attitude towards 
affected. She does no more re 
weaker vessel and would not enterta 
protection from him. TIE 
He on his part thinks 
that the arms of law 
are lone and strong 


enough to protect her 
ao that he need not 
stretch out his own, 
it would be absurd, he 
argues, to claim past 


sent context of: social 
life. Equality and 
privilege © cannot 
go together. Rev 
servatien for 
woman in public 
services, in trains, 
trams and buses. 
in the office win- 
dows would be an 


anomalous piece of anachronism. Ti 
of killing what littl chivalry. vet t 
for her. The label, “Reserved for 
lenge and irritation to him, E 


int of 
ed by an 
those others 


Damocles 
upon his 
and turns 





| y eu and pride of 
he eyes of the he bus -are upon 
moving figures-—one retreating: the other 
ant. He bitterly reflects that he was 
ight of priority and under a greater 
sity than a woman who in the confi- 
ion of finding. a seat does not always 
pulsion; and vet dispossessed and dis- 
tands as a sorry spectacle. As he is 
diling for a foothold; his eyes kindle with 
er, and could he but summon a little fire 
would have burnt her out. Unfortunate- 
pairs of eyes rarely meet through the 
ening walls of human beings. 












y one after this fail to agree with 
- Burke that Chivalry is 
no longer alive? No 
male passenger thinks 
of giving up his seat 
in favour of the fair 
sex, "Why, has she not 
her preferential rights 
allowed and does she 
not enjoy them un- 
relentingly ?—he would 
say. What makes him 
particularly furious is 
the convention that 
while she will find 
free. and unrestricted 
entry in man's terri- 
tory her own domain 
remians a close pre- 
serve for herself only. 
Then again the most 
atduous ordeal for a 
passenger is to push 
. and squeeze himself in 
mself out within the shortest possible 
re his legs are steady on the floor of 
m on the street the bus starts leaving 
hed either by human feet or by its 
wheels. The entry and exit of a woman is 
announced on every occasion and the 
till she is safely in or out. While the 
he bus conductor of Calcutta is wel- 
be regretted that his sense of chivalry 
enough to embrace old age which calls 


id Burke 





“so much the result of a long and 
ggle as a graceful recognition and gift 
A ie the symbol of politeness 

E 





e the primary ob- 
ilb woman's. pre- 
j -happens to 


: RO 
to use her 
ek: Domestic har- 


ft to come. 
win eported a the press is one 
of the many interesting examples: — 

“A, woman gave birth to a child inside a State 
bus in Calcutta on Thursday (14.8.00) afternoon. 
The bus along Tollygunge Circular 

: arrived. Other passengers 
quickly got off and the driver sped on to Ben 
Hospital while the two conductors took care of the 
mother and the child”. 

“Chivalry is dead”. But 
"Long live chivalry”. 


A———— 





































































( Continued. from page 182) 


estate in the neighbourhood of Geneva called Les 
D'elices as an “agreeable tomb”. Here he struggled - 
with his most ambitious «enterprise Essai sur les 
Moeurs, the work that laid the basis of modern 
historical science, Here also he regained his health. 
But Les D’elices was only a temporary hom In 
1758 at Ferney in Switzerland he found last 
refuge, E! : 
Soon he became a legend. All Europe knew 
the lean old man whose pen was mightier than the 
swords of Kings, whose reputation for courage arid 
humanity was as great as that of his intellect. From 
Ferney a torrent of pamphlets, tracts and mono-~ 
graphs poured over Europe attacking abuses, ridi. 
culing injustice and defending innocent victims. He 
was as eager to cultivate his garden as to com- 
pose tragedies. Ás he was planting trees in bis gar- 
den (“for posterity I have planted 4000 trees”) 
Ferney became the intellectual eapital of Europe. 
Liberal aristocrats and great ladies, learned men 
and enlightened rulers came to pay their homage 
to the noble personage. The large number of viši- 
tors proved too much even for the generosity of 
Voltaire and he said that he was the hotel-k 

for Europe. “God preserve me from my friends,?-he 
cried in despair, "I will take care of my enemies 
myself.” These social distractions apart, he had 
time to finish here the stupendous Dictionnaire 
Philosophique. Here Voltaire proves that he is a 
laughing philosopher. Clear and. witty, itis a mo- 
nument of amazing scholarship. yet one of the most 
readable of his ninety-nine volumes. 









Meanwhile years passed on as water asses 
under the bridge. Voltaire was eighty-three, The 
grand oid man wanted to see Paris before . 
Doctors were against the- hazardous jo 
Voltaire could not be discouraged. Miles 
and then the Paris of his dream. Citizens g 
a royal welcome. When he went to the Academic 
Francaise it. was an histo tt : 

The old man of. eighty 
A : h 














S down-to-earth shoppers with 

sky-high dreams, they thought 

of boosting up their shoe-shop. 

-As a means to that end, they 

decided to observe the 5th 

anniversary of the shop—with 

fanfare. They boldly approach- 

f i ed a VIP with the request to 

er 7 preside over the roposed 

function. On the appointed day, but not at the 

appointed time, the big-wig came to the decorated 

shop. He was given a rousing reception with ban- 
ners, drums and the blowing of conch-shells, 

coco The ceremonies over, the great man rose to 

+ ‘It is indeed a great pleasure for me to 

E address you at the 

fifth anniversary of 

this famous shop. 

We are spending 


now ten times more 
on education than 
in 1951-52, But in 
Spite of our best 
efforts to educate 
the people, many 
have not yet learnt 
how to do the right 
thing at the right 
time, However, my 
young friends here 


. With shoes 
as their 


shields. . i 


Well, there are still many Habu 
Chandras who have not yet discover 
shoes and are grouping, bleeding anc 
dark, but the invention of space 
nauts legs up to the stars 


My young friends / 


| ‘The great man rose to speak. 


Well begun 


is half done — that 


know their job well 
enough. They are 
observing this func- 
tion in right royal 
style — I beg your 
pardon, in right de- 
mocratic style~and 
on the eve of the 
Puja season which 


is happily. the grea- 
test shopping season. 
is a truism’. 


oo Then warning up, the speaker continued — 
‘The age of  bare-footed folly is gone; that of wise 


slippers, shoes, and boots has 
sed to wake up ever 


succeeded. Millions 


here, the organisers of 
this «function, are- 
working today for to- 
morrow. They have a 
faith in the living 
future, faith thatima- 
kes man aspire, strive, 
faith that melts rock, 
shapes granite, transe 
forms still waters to 
surging power and lea- 
ther to shoes. It is not 
a shame to make shoes, 
but it is a shame to 
make bad shoes. These 
are shoes of the peo- 
ple, for the people and 
by the people, ordi- 
nary shoes of extra- 
ordinary qualities. Buy. ‘Sy 
them and save money. 
Eat the cake--sandesh : 
is banned eat. the) 
too. 








(SOME PUTUNG 
Al 715 ABOUT 



















VEN in India we get about five 
thousand. cases of dacoity. one 
lakh. fifty. thousand eases of 
burglary, nine thousand cases 
of robbery. “five thousand 
cases of kidnapping, ten thou- 
sand . cases of . murder, as 
many cases of cheating, two 
and a half lakh cases of theft, 
s nother lakh cases of miscellaneous types 
year, 


This statement is based on the statisties com- 
police. I must, however, make it clear 
is does not give a coniplete picture of the 
situation in the country. Many cases are not 
rted to police because of indifference or ignor- 
he part of the public. Crime of the upper 
l mean white colour crime, is not also 
as frequently as the crime of the under 
et crime of the upper world would ar 
gh crime of the under world. It is anybodys' 
chat would be the volume of crime in case 
vases are reported to police and recorded by 
la some of the advanced countries of the 
figures of crime run into millions and 
f eri is a social disease, as many 
uld say. it js undoubtedly the most 
e No other Hl, released from Pandora's 
so much tolls. of human life as the dread- 
disease of crime. Men and money lost through 
p «indeed staggering. Lives lost through 
ecidents alone throughout the world in any 
ear would far outnumber the casualties of 
e war. The most puzzling thing about 
: af we are noi as conscious of this disease 
any other. At least our efforts do not approve 
¿ye shudder at the name of war 










enza or typhoid bréak out. But we 
he ame feeling though the effects of 











much of human progress i 


: Anathe D puzzling th E 


n all spheres, 
looking up. "Phe latest U.S ri e statis 


‘piled by the FBI. show not me: ely an 


per cent during the last year but. the r of gu 

our dimes that of population: p the: “land of the 
free” there is now on'the average à murder every 
hout, a rape every thirtvtwo minutes; an asseult 
every four minutes. and a caf theft every nmety 
seconds ; three quarters of the ‘seriou: fi 
which have now passed the tw. i ark—do 
not even lead to an arrest. Nor, unfortunately, is 
US, experience unique despite that land popular 





reputation for gangsterism. Ih the Metro- 


politañ Police area during 1962 indictable offences 
show even more shocking rise of nearly nine per 
cent, the total being more than double. that for 
1939." No wonder, therefore, that in spite of a 
better standard of living, better education facilities, 
and improvements in almost all directions, it is not 
surprising that crime should look up. Are 

throw in our lot with Havelock Ellis who 
if crime is an index of social progress ? E 
very unfortunate if we are to accept this thesis. 


One would feel all the more puzzled that thts 
dreadful: disease as yet remains undiagnosed, The 
pundits who have made systematic studies have 

aükly admitted their failure, although some of 

















































them have vainly asserted their own. views. Some .< 


have tried to locate the germs of the disease in the 
birth, body or mind of the criminal himself ; + some 
have found fault with the environment in which 
the criminal lives, moves and has his being. The 
physical, the psychological, geographical, ecological, 

economic, social, environmental—none of these 
theories have explained erime to the satisfaction of 
everybody. Even combined together, they have not 
satisfied the enquiring mind. If correct diagnosis 
is not possible vou cannot prescribe the right type: 
of medicine. Criminologists are looking around 
with baffled bewilderment- 


It is very disconcerting that not only have we 
failed to locate the roots of erime. the system that 
we have developed through the ages to arrest them - 
growth has been already found wanting. Our faith 
in the efficacy of punishment, though on » the ware, 


sl lingers. 


We have set up an agency called police and 
tried to perfect it from time to time, to find out the 
criminal. We have evolved a system of judiciary to 
try the offender when detected, we have evolved a. 
system of jail to keep the conviets in detention to 
keep him out of harms way. But as a result of al 
this what have we achieved ? Are we not making 
the criminals more criminal by putting them in 
police hazat and in i: € 
unwholesome 7 M 
police are open to criticism. Their. bise | 
cap is that they do not anywhere le th world enjoy 
the confidence of the public io an extent desirable 
for their success. Police is falling to catch up with 
the new-fangled techniques of crime: Lack of 
trained personnel, lack. of. equipment and communis 

















By J. N. MAHALANOBIS 





HERE is a feeling among a 
large section of the people that 
our method of planning is 
wrong; the fifteen years of 
plan development has greatly 
«Increased the suffering of the 
common man; except exten- 
sion of the publie sector and 

ibus provis.on of more employment 
Opportunities, the plans have not been. able to 
achieve much success. 





The above is, however, a very extreme and 
narrow view. Butiteannot be denied that the plans 

have failed io achieve many of the results it pró- 
E o realise when they were formulated: the 
present technique of planning and plan allocation 
have some inherent weakness and there is probably 
ta full comprehension of the problems.in all their 
acets. 





From the beginning of the First Plan there 
: seemed to be an under-current of optimism in our 
plan formulation: planning technique was merely 
conceived as programming for financial allocation 
as though the realisation of the targets would de- 
pe end merely on stepping up of money expenditure. 

gain we could not correctly anticipate in what 
¿way the additional money income generated by plan 
o expenditure would stimulate the demand pressure; 
> consumption in a developing economy depends not 


S ¿merely on growth of population. Any estimate of 


rconsumpiion on the basis of population increase 
‘would hardly be a guide for estimating the increase 
in the rate of consumption when the volume of ex- 
penditure is suddenly stepped up. In a depressed 
£conomy, a large’ part of the population is forced to 
Bve.in state of acute under-consumption; even 
though the supply may be plentifal in open market 
many people may not have any money to buy, they 
may be forced even to partly starve ‘and lead sub- 
human existence. 


When investment is stepped up for rapid 
i industrial sector, the extra money income 

in the process of production spread out 

s of the economy, the velocity of 

up a and the extra- 






is sustained by higher level of mon 

for example the case of food production. 
we probably had a total food production 
lion tonnes, Between 1850-51 and 1965 
lation increased probably at the rate of L 
if we assume our popu ¡Hon in 1950- 

















400 million, “which: means an increas E 

2595. Whereas during the -same period 
pr roduction, even by moderate estimate, T 
up by 80%. The present trend of high pi 
scarcity can only be explained by a md S 


cers and the consumers. Now high 1 
always an indicator of scarcity or ghorta 























stepped up à rapid: rate, price. is no 
supply position. Tt may be argued. ‘that 
1950-51 we were not surplus in food and 












he only conclusion em: 
he level of consum 


economy and 
money income: only in the industrial 
| not give us a eorrect estimate of the 
income generated by the industrial 
e have to take into consideration mute 





investment. It will thus ü 
d to. correctly anticipate. th 
e consumption pattern which the increased 
it ment. would generate. - 
a facile assumption that the pre- 
blem of shortage and high prices of essential 
tion goods could be stepped up by more in- 
This is not wholly correct. A mere in- 
e level of investment will have no signi- 
iet on the level of prices till the — plan 
ns are made at a certain ratio in different 
our plans we estimated certain rate of 
agriculture and consumption goods merely 
asis of some assumed input-output ratio and, 
ssumed rate of increased productión of these 
We have stepped up the investment in 
asic industries and in other sectors. But it 
now that this method of allocation was 
t, because the assumed rate of increased 
of food and other consumption goods has 
sed and secondly, the increased pro- 
only available at higher and higher 
rices, because the demand pressure gene- 
er ‘sectors, was excessive which ^ has 
hardship for the common man, It is 
vident that the ratio of allocation in 
ctors of the economy require drastic 
And here there seems to be a complete 
apreciado of the problems in their pro” 
We, however, do not share the 
k ute poverty, shortage 
e rarely by allow- 








































d ratio of m but resour- 
ic approach vitally 
tability. It is true 


$ ciety, where. the si 
'oduetion,. distr i 


p 
gnificant development of 
uld, pod iage 


mtation in a demo- 









ting terrific pressure on the level of f consumption 
and pushing up the prices. In the Fourth Plan, 
agricultural sector has been allotted about Rs. 3,000 
crores, and the target is to achieve 120 million 
tonnes of food grains at the: end of the plan which 
means that within the remaining four years e 
production has to be increased by 30 million to nes. 
But the achievement of the target will depend on 
the availability of inputs which seems to be very 
much in short supply at the present.: It is.-true. that 
in the plan period, several Fertilizer factories are 
proposed to be set up, and the production: f a 
cultural implements and other agro-industries 
get more priority but the progress will depend 
largely on the availability of necessary foreign 
exchange that may be obtained as aid as our exports 
earnings may be inadequate even though rupee has 
been devalued by nearly 37%. Export is not boosted 
merely by manipulating the money value, it depends 
on the availability of exportable goods. - We at pre- 
sent do not have any surplus of jute, tea, oilseeds. 
All these seem to be in short supply even at the 
current level of export and internal consumption. If 
we do not have surplus What shall we export? It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that many of the projects, 
even agroindustrial projects may remain incomplete 
for lack of machines and other input and these will 
be a drag on growth ; the money supply will go up 
whereas the production will remain stagnant and 
the price will go up at a much more rapid rate ; the 
cost of each project will go up much beyond its 
original estimate and we will have a vicious circle - 
of rising prices and rising cost. 












Even with slightly. higher. allocation in the 
agricultural sector we cannot say that the Fourth 
Plan has a definite agricultural bias. A mere look 


nd create: oe of hishprices and. 


It has been argued that a large part of 
ial production will be utilise for ery of 


r in sufficient quantity to boost agri- 
ur h at the target rate. Many of the 
projects may remain incomplete and halfcomplete 
as the resources insight appear to be very meagre. 
Now what is the significance of this plan develop- 
7 This type of expenditure has-a great deal 
nificance as it w fy demand. pressure 
` push up the prices. Planning it is essential 
. that. Phe rate of growth of different sectors must 
proceed in such a way that the supply of consump- 
“ton goods goes up above the demand pressure. 


. In the Third Plan, for example. we have achiev- 
the expenditure target but not the growth rate 
VU thereby exposed the economy to high demand 
pressure: H, in the Third Plan, the investment in 


'e 
financial. outlay. Since : 
point of. in-elasticity | 
'ourth Plan outlay i 


; the sáme erro 
be committed, E 
“In view of the high price of tc O 
ed capacity in the industrial sector 
advancing prices it is probably 1 
some rethinking about. the plan allocatio 
the draft Fourth Plan. There is no poi 
extra-industrial capacity, when a large 
isting capacity has remained unutilised 
bably no ne sei 
intensive ind 
to keep the prices of ssen 


E stable. The prime need is 


and increase food p 
B id 


(Continued from page 185) 


soon. But remember, you can make your fields and 
etories yield more only by voting solidly for our 
“at the coming election. You can not gain 

x Durga's mercy by hammering at heaven with 
nate appeals. Awake, arise and vote for us. 

& to- power. and the: Almighty Goddess 

you. Her blessing is the choicest prize 


glow, meaning and purpose to our. 





The alarm chai is an eee 


suffering to 
ts travelling 


For lasting performance none is 
better than BENGAL LAMP. 
it assures brighter light with 


The Nation's Best 
ELECTRIC LAMP. WORKS LIMITED 
à cou 1 HOUSE STREET. . CALCUTTA-1 DE 








"b HE population of -the world 
3 reached 3,308 million by the 
middle of last year. The Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau re- 
ported recently that if the pre- 
sent growth trend continues, the 
global population will exceed 
7,000 million ‘by the year 2000. 
= From the report of the Bureau, 
it ap: ears. that «Latín America leads the world in 
of population. increase, with Africa and 
"far behind, None of the developing coun- 
as yet achieved an effective reduction in tra- 
ditionally high fertility, Statistics revealed that in 
1965 there were about 125 million births in the 
world and -60 million deaths: death rates have been 
World War everywhere since the end of the Second 
or 


lt can. therefore be very easily concluded that 
not long distance, there is.an apprehension. of 
tion explosion in the whole World,—a revo- 
























to solve the problem, family planning training is 
being imparted in the developing countries, and in 
India, to educate the people in family planning. edu- 
cational centres, semin and adult education cen” 
trés are being organised, "But as earlier indicated, 
all these training is proving ineffective in reducing 
the traditionally high fertility. 


This kind of attitude can really never solve the 
problem, unless we remodel our educational system 
Just to face the challenge and not just take a nega- 
c tive outlook. If instead of preparing our future 
- generation to face the fair fact of increase of pòpu- 
Óation as a "must" course of event to come, we still 
go on teaching them with a system. of education 
contradictory in itself, eónsoling all the time against 
the inevitable, then perhaps there is not a greater 
snob than us. And in truth our present educational 
structure is nothing better than snobbery. On the 
one hand, we. while admitting the fact of a bopula- 
tion explosion to come, impart án education for job 
security in the age of cybernatics, resulting 
in nothing but creating confusion and ultimate 
frustration. 


f is therefore e high time. that we should cry 
against the existing. system of education, 
ars to be redundant at the present 





le edge of a great 


in INDIA deep by K KGHOSH 


, which we must be prepared to face. In order. 





jobs. 1 it must | j deli self-confidence- ania uk 
In order a ‘achieve such an education, 
tage must. i 















cational system wh 
learners * too much 









tions as much s as to come jealous. ot. 
classmates in competition at examina 
real principles of infusing self-confidence 
learners, respect for others, manneris 
antagonism ultimately leading to a world 
are never taught, a 
In the present context of world happenin 
must religiously make our universities : 
any snobbery, and must not under any eir 
teach things which. we ourselves do not 
know, we have to admit. the stern fact 
tion increase and advancement of the sei 
bing men of their work. Could we keep 
factors in the progress of civilisatión 
with iron eurtains? Could we just, keep ou 
people,—or say the small unit in the family. 
from the global epidemic, by teachin natio 
and protectivity ? Such attempts 
and must ultimately be blasting. Po: 
universities should really -be seats 
not centres of national/political : 
such where is the scope in these univer: 
teaching of nation's political history sor 
economy. ` ES 

1f to-day, the world is a unit, an 
afford to te t 










































curriculum for ; 

language. culture, economy. hist 

Everything: e a world ba: > ta 

as a unit may combine together to face th 
ional knowledge is good 

family activities j pece 

the basis of pre«unn 

ties must, confine the: 











adequaey and unity t 
world at : large 


“There. is obviously Scope for 
ht. We cannot allow our society to be 
pestered by crime when we are boasting 
ents in so many other fields. Obviously. 

eed for extensive and intensive research 


pause and ponder if we have so far 


too much in machines and much too Ñ 


es, and: people. from one region are 
by people from the other. The re- 
hat the universities are so separative 


vithout a definite handicap and adverse 
jaa quite "uncongenial to his smooth 


this from a different angle, India is a 

d most of the people live in the 
from all modern facilities. Let us 

and our health problems, Our people 
rd to purchase medicines based on allor 
n of the west. We require training in 
by natural processes, from indigenous 
r such, system which might be economie 
(Continued on next col) 


help her in every possi 
had also the 


They 


were alo pa a saini 
said dat if t Ind a did not get Swara 


render- any help except give 


8 diers, he had said, would n 


India believed in non-violence and needed no army 


` to- defend herself, 


When big problems crop. up, divergence of 
opinion does take place, A democratic course of 
deciding issues has, therefore, been d 
of depending solely on the i ts- 
leaders. The democratic co: 
opinion of the majority. 

Let us have a closer Jo 
that opinions should differ when gra 
cated issues arise No twoim rm 
alike. 


I want to say emphatically that the world 
cannot exist without love, mutual trust and inter- 
dependence. Human unity is an imperati 
age. Gurudev's call for a World Assem 
from this reality. Let there be a "Trib 
tions, to which will be referred all 
issues of contention. Let all nati 
decisions. 


(Continued from previous col.) .. 


and at the same awakening: donsčiousness dn the 
ailing about his own "vital force” which isthe 
essence of all human happiness. And yet in our uni- 
versities, the only system taught is allopathy, How 
long would the human race be dictated like 

must have a prestige education and not 


tion of the slave, ending in frustration and leading 
us nowhere. 


— 





By JATISH BOSE 


into distant past. She stood ther si 
—the cool evening breeze blow 
her face—thinking painfully of 
that had gone never to return. 

It -was more than two yea 
had been married to Atul, the 
two brothers. Bipul the younger on 
sturdy, dare-devil spirit, was an s 
to. what his elder brother stot 
sobriety ‘and a firm determinatk 
are paternal legacy, Atul a proto! 
mother and Bipul inherited -the restle 
spirit of his father, Both of them w 
more in this. world. 

Their. village Swarupnagar, no 
away from a big city,. y 
dominated. Of them the Banerjees 
most influential, Anupam, a se 
family and. only son of Rag 
the ruling 'deity' vied with Atul, t 
son of Kamal Mukherji, in the 
education. Their preceptors h 
tion for both of them, Fair in 
clean in their character, moderate in 
habits, they grew up before the w« 
eyes of their teachers and el : 
be a pair of ‘jewels.’ They flash 
‘petition; sometimes Atul and so 
Anupam toppling the other in ed 
race, 

Bipul glowed in the sunshine ol 
brother's success, he never cared to 
his golden path. Dauntless. he ung 
self. headlong. into what. his h 
for-- -building and social wo 

he achieved a f. 


a e observer, c ¡tras 
another in shary ly poigna ; 
E 
Morning streaks. of SUnNERt saw Bipul 
asleep in his cot. It was a big. 
was the day when the biggest long-distance 
ing race of the area was to be held at ani 
HE sun set-in the distant hori- morning in the Kohat village about Jour m 
zon leaving a golden hue all Bipul's house, 
; around, In an instant the ma- — Bipul, Bi = t i 
gic walls of beauty opened up aunt, cried aloud pul —Matangini 
tepping on th irel f ee 
light a) shadow — more light Now Mata gini Thakurani need 
than shadow for a while, Soon 
a new moon was born and the 
= Hight of its slender 
tandi ng ipei in the 








E Hindu houses used o live may : : 


some 






20 M Suc the spot. A few yards a y saw a girl in 
Bipul got upon his fe tha sharp Jump shivers:and the two ruffians taking to their heels. - 





— You vicious” scoundrels,—Bipnl yelled,— 


id anxious looks on his face. 
why are you running away like hounded hares? 


e atonee enquired: Has Nabin come to call 








= Yes, he is waiting in the parlour » Matangini kind of ‘address’. apprehensive of the gathering 
Ba tg storm.as they saw some more men rushing towards 
eckoned hen nephew to get himself pre- . the. spot. " 
with his + < ^. As is always the case 
hare”, they" gathered more s 
ong the growing jute pla 


































lude your. grasp. 


atangini was always apprehensive lest bois- w opeope. eached tnere py wn 
cup ce CN M CU CR Dr al e 
led in knotty problems as was the case Sabita, a degree course stu 


f Bipul and a 
| the 


daughter of the late H 


ipul got himself ready in a matter of mo- . ; 
and was rushing to the village railway sta" cynosure of neighbourin her 
Nahin was twenties, and senior to years, 


th Nabin. His close associate, es, to BM 
f the same stuff as his friend and both of her childlike face belied her ag: 
lowed-in extra curricular activities. —Sabita, Bipul consoled her,- 


“was a glorious morning, Nature wore her you stir out alone while going to the 
tire; the green sheafs:of corn, the rich jute “o Sabita calmed herself, wiped. ou 
he chirping birds leaving their nests—all ` of tears from her face and her version 


colour of cheerfulness.) o o 03 story might be summed up thus: 
Bipul and ^ Nabin were hustling forward ' : She was always escorted in 
gh the meandering roads across the fields ^ ^ ing by her younger brother Asit — 
hey heard a sharp yell ata distance. It was Bipul) to the nearnest railway sii 
eous cry of a woman in distress. luck would have it, he had been a 
abin, thundered Bipul, — follow me at since yesterday. She had to sit for an € 
today and hence there was no alternative. 
-Both of them began to run at their fastest — But who were these bullies? Can Sabita 
cough. paddy fields and jute plants. The sun was guess? 
eclipsed by the whims of autumnal weather — Oh yes, Sabita replied,—she had the : 
ght drizzle set in. . ging suspicion that they were the agents of Sach 
ot very far away they saw a girl „being Choudhury, a mugwump of a neighbouring | 
costed by two men. , . ana She saw the same bullies roamin 
= Be careful, shouted Bipul from a distance railway station a few days ago. Of 



























today. 
Bipul refreshed his 
memory. Sachin Choudhury, a 
young man without culture, 
boasted of his riches. He heard 
from his aunt, not long ago, 
that a rich young man from a 
neighbouring village had sent 
a proposal to marry Sabita. 
But he’ was loose in morals 
and aman without culture 
“and refinement. Sabita's 
mother stoutly rejected the 
offer, knowing full well that 
her daughter .could Fell in 
$ riches, They | themselves we 
not well-to-do ty 
many others 
3 listie age she 
and character 
wealth, aee 
'Bhe had set her eyes on 
 Anupam, Was Sabita with her 
beauty and gentleness an 
. uneven match for Anupam 


. All these thoughts flash- - 



















But the ‘scoundrels’ paid no heed to this new . - 


ed back to Bipul’s memory, ‘A score of men who 
gathered around ursed He times: and the 
effervescence of youth. ==> 


“Bipul and Nabin escorted: Sabita back to the 
-village and then hurried back like a race. horse to 
the arena of swimming competition. 

But evidently the morning incident haunted 
him. How could these pesis of society / be wiped out? 


Bipul returned that day with a crown on his. 
head. He- had beaten hollow. all theicompetitors in 
he swimming race and the District Magistrate who 
“presided over the function and the other elites 
were all praise for him. 6 


“Matangini Debi awaited his return: with more 
than usual interest. She was in the know of things 
ot.fhe morning incident concerning Sabita, More 
than that...it was reported to her. that Bipul was 
involved in a clash She had héard of the rich 
youngman of a nearby village and the evil spell. of 


agic that his money had been casting for: some. 


- Bipul, his aunt pleaded With him,—I am 
such. nxious for _the morning incident, Did 1 
nd 


brother. 
Bipul- 


eyes: on her, as 
he will 


a few years 
village, haml 


to a city, sàw 


face. If there 


e you, he told his i 
to her mother t 
i 23 





based o ‘Bimal kars novel 
A bases e pine ls ÍA 


your lovely hair needs care 
and nourishment 


dine 


hair oil 

helps to promote growth of 
long lustrous silken-soft «. 
tresses, Extract of . 
Cantharides contained in it 
prevents falling of hair, 





OFTHE SOIL - 


by N:KG | 


is co-existence between the two classes and styles A 
. The film producer in Bengal today has to assure and 

be assured of this co-existence because of the sharp | 

division in the minds of the audience. T. 


The college-bred urbanized section of the popu* 
lation do not hide their liking to the intellect ! 
west-oriented film of the type of “Roman Holiday ; 
or “Wild Strawberry" or “Miracle in Milan”. Thel? 8 
education and day-to-day life with its inevitable” | 
Western associations take their demand for a good / 


FTER nearly half a century of 

journey the Bengali film has 

reached. a stage when it should 

pause and make some heart- 

searching. While going ahead 

_it had no leisure to ask itself 

if it was guiding itself rightly. 

| May be the present couniry- 

- wide economic malaise which 

has made inroads into every sector of national life 
has hastened, if not caused, this self-questioning. 


Even after a good deal of looking at the vastly 
changing face of western films by some of the bold 
experimenters with the content and style of Ben” 
gali films, I do not think we have essentially broken 
with the past. The majority of films are yet made 
in glorification of the past and of time-honoured 
social values. There is sometimes just a posture 
of the ‘new wave’ woven into the making but it is 
no more than a posture. The few who utterly dis- 
like the old stylized and conventionally sentimental 
films, of course, pursue the progressive mode in 
film-making.- In the ultimate analysis the present 
mood of self-questioniag among film-makers of 
Bengal has been generated by the operation of 
sheer economic pressure. Yet the thoughtful sec- 
tion among the film-makers find themselves so 
much in the midst of new local and imported trends 
that they are compelled to weigh conventional 
norms against daring ones, and are tempted to prefer 
the latter to the former. Such inner dictates have 
seen quite a number of new-look films during the 
past four or five years. 


RAY THE PACE-SETTER 


Ray films. of course, stand in the fore of the 
new-look films. It started with “Pather Panchali” 
and the style was repeated in his last product, 
“Nayak”. Ray was almost  contemporaneously 
followed by a few films which had an impact on 
audience sensibility though not on a massive scale. 
“Ajantrik”, “Baishe Sravan” and “Subarnarekha” 
are some of the productions of cognate style but not 
enriched by Ray's finish and depth of treatment. 
Yet these films have a claim to recognition because 
without being any imitation of Ray's technique they 
shunned the beaten track and offered new vistas of 
film thinking. Although the cynic would suggest 
that ‘nouvelle vogue’ never cut deeper than the sur- 
face in our films, it would be unfair to assume that 
the new-wave film is es discredited, The: 
look-ahead director will not disabuse his mind of 
the novel and the unconventional so easily. 


The Bengali film has thus arrived at the real 
cross-road. Normally, it has to either choose 
between two kinds of films—the smart intellectual 

and the one with old-world virtues extolled in 


ie routine melodramatic- way. But actually there - 


film higher than the conventional indigenous level, 
The film director, particularly if he is young, tends | 
to discover film values in Western norms and | 
standards and almost without exception goes in fof | 


EOD 


SANDHYA ROY, eharming romantic sweetheart of 
the Bengali films who seems to be steadily gaining 
in her popular appeal This sweet star is seen here 
in the make-up of the heroine of the forthcoming 
film of light romance, HATHAT DEKHA’, directs 

ed by Nityananda Du | -—————— rr | at 
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a theme that is more possible to happen in the lives 
pf Europeans and Americans than Indians. 


THé emphasis on divorce-based film stories may 
be cited as an instance of the Western bias that is 
' characteristic of a good many of our film plays. 
Some directors may tomorrow make his hero an 
‘aviator or a high—fighter or a sleuth in the Holly- 
wood style. Perhaps want of opportunities is hold- 
ing them back—not the knowledge that our audi- 
ences are very likey to remain cold at the exploits 
of such heroes. The expanding horizon of our lite- 
rature is going to make films of this type a near- 
future possibility. If only Authority would allow 
us to make films of the heroism of our boys in the 
dast Indo-Pakistani conflict, a glut of rousing films 
could be made. But that is not going to be and 
-. Our films will have to move in their restricted 
- Sphere of happening. f 


Now the question arises as to how our future 
programme will be shaped in relation to the reali- 


ties of the moment. One cannot go on making films’ 


‘of the same texture and colour. Why not films, 
then, which would “tell our saddest thoughts” of 
today ? But while literature has started giving ex- 


_ Pression to our massive sorrows and wants, films 


can do so only at the risk of being condenmed as 
- “politically motivated. The rich may go on being 
 @alled blood-suckers and the poor their eternal 
Victim. But in terms of picture and against the 
‘backdrop of today such may smack of leftism. So 
the film-maker can move orily in the groove of 
“Ah! that was Bengal ” or “O, if life could be that 
paradise !” 
MEETING GROUND 
It is therefore difficult to select a theme that 


would simultaneously please the intellectual section 
and the rural population with their bias for reli- 


gious, mythological and family pictures. The task 
for the film-maker of today and tomorrow is to dis- 
cover the meeting ground between the two sharply 
divided likings and make a picture on it. 

Of course it is wrong to assert that educated 
people are averse to home-based, straight themes. 
"The manner in which all sections of the audience 
reacted to “Mejdidi”, “Ramer Sumati”, “Pather 
Panchali”, “Kabuliwallah” and  “Chandranath” 
proved and proves that if the theme is penetrating 
and pervasive in the beauty of its core, all classes 
of people forget their individual likes and. dislikes 
and are merged in the current of the moving story. 
"The class division I have mentioned above refers 
only to the average case. But it is so difficult to 
find themes of such surpassing beauty as in the 
above films. That is why the difference between 
one section of.the audience and another is so pro- 
‘nounced. And that is why selection of the film 
é Story remains such a sticky problem in Bengal at 
least: 

à MODELS 


If importance could be attached to the fact that 
fn overseas film festivals only Indian films that are 
true to the soil have been eulogised and awarded 
‘prizes, the craze for competing in such festivals 
-could be curbed by the Government. It is a pity 

.' the authorities have never advised or encouraged 
- producers to make fflms with a strong indigenous 


a 
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appeal, Perhaps they want to appear perfectly 
non-interfering. That is certainly desirable, But 
the impact of award-winning films should not be 
lost on the authorities. They can at least recom-" 
.mend films of the soil as models before producers 


^ who might itch for an overseas award. That would 


never be interference by any standard. 


At the same time it would be bad if preference 
is always shown to films with a nationalistic back- 
ground to a picture with exquisite human appeal 
although it may not be political. The film of to- 
morrow may occasionally mirror the suffering 
through which freedom has been won. But it has 
got to be more than that. - 


MADHABI MUKHERJEE has within the. course 
of a surprisingly short period of time climbed to 
the peak of a romantic-cum-dramatic star's career. 
Sky-rocketed to fame in Satyajit Ray's Mahanagar' 
and ‘Charulata’, she is now the most sought for 
leading lady by the topmost directors. Here she 
is seen in the costume of the leading lady of 
‘JORA DIGHIR CHOUDHURY PARIBAR’, 





by TAVAN SINHA” 


T is peculiar of the film direc- 
tor's avocation, specially in 
West Bengal, with its go- 
ahead thinking on sociological 
facts, that he cannot hold fast 
fo any norm in human relation- 
“ship and build his film’ house 
on that foundation. 

He has to be painfully ob- 
servant of what is submerging what in the scene 
around him, what is getting devalued and what. is 
gathering extra value.as social habit or practice or 
outlook. 
| »".1It seems as easy as adding two and two to- 
gether from the surface. But if one cared to peep 
into thé realities of contradictions with which life 
is ‘bristling today one would be astounded by their 
many-hued character, You can laud up one thing at 
your own risk. Or you may ery down another at 
your: own risk again. 


Ab MIDDLE PATH 


Perhaps this consciousness. makes the average 
film director tread the middle path in matters en- 
tailing debate,and in respect of themes that are just 
not as uncontradictable as  Yudhisthir's passion for 
íruth:or Shri Ramkrishna's entranced meeting with 
the Mother Supreme. Even when dealing with 
things like then in his film the director of today 
who hears and sees so much of ‘nouvelle vogue’ or 
dedramatized movies feels tempted to inject the fluid 
of ‘scientific’ interpretation. 


TWO GROUPS 


But there are exceptions. It is my decision 
that in selecting their opus film directors almost 
always tend to show that they belong to two broad 
groups. The first section-puts implicit reliance on 
the goodness and completeness of the printed novel 
generally from the pens of proved adepts in.the art 
of ‘story-telling. They are content to have their 
thinking seventy per cent done by thoughtful au- 
thors. and by reason of that their task resolves 
itself to faultless mechanical rendering of the novel 
into a film. 

The second group are the dare-all type, They 
will never allow their stylized and individual movie 
thinking overlorded by any literary giant. “Let the 
‘story keep to itself,” they seem to say, “and let us 
subject it to our technical handling and lard it with 
our “specialized” thinking. No disparagement is in- 
tended in these lines. They are even at their worst 
a courageous and look-ahead brotherhood and de- 
serve the commendation of all for their bold indivi- 
“dualism. And let it be remembered creative movie 


geniuses haye sprung in most countries from such 
material, 

But what 1 have hitherto tried to say does not 
wholly put the, current , position of the film direc- 
tor of Bengal in proper perspective. His problem 
continues to rob him of a good night's rest by its 
increasing intensity. ; 

And what is this problem exactly? In what E 


When a lewis dancer-actress of top calibre: like 
VYJAYANTIMALA chooses to take a holiday 


- from her crowded programme in Hindi films to do 


_ her first-ever role in a Bengali film under the 
stewardship of a celebrated director like Tapan 
^ Sinha, it becomes frontline film news. The charm- 


-—ing «star will be seen as ‘Chhipli’ in Sinha’s under- 
. production film ‘HATEY BAJARE’ from a Bono- 


phul story in the tragic role of an ill-starred girl a 
who was outraged. Bengali fans in their multi. 


-~ tude look forward to the film in almost bated breath, — 


lve ea 
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is it different from that of the free-lance earner of 
precarious money? 

4 To my thinking and I hope most in. my profes- 
sion will agree with me, the problem comes to, 
firstly, to keep himself engaged in active film- 
making at least for some months of the year and, 
secondly, to please his audience with his finished 
ware, The ordinary man or woman who buys his 
ticket for a week-end’s movie show is never able 
to size up the magnitude of this twin problem be- 
cause he or she can hardly associate such financial 
uncertainty with a dazzling stuff like the film. Na- 
turally there is a tendency to consider that these 
«so-called problems are either the victim's own crea- 
tion or, at least, an exaggeration. Let me have a 
Close look at the problems. 


VICTIM OF INSECURITY 


Firstly, to keep himself constantly engaged in 
film-making is a strenuous job. If a director’s last 
picture is a box-office success his commissions are 
full, He is a much-sought-after fellow supposed to 
know the open-seasame of the box-office puzzle. No 
matter if he has made half a dozen sizeable hits, if 
the last film has failed to click no producer will 
choose to be aware of his existence.. There is noth- 

Hg like accidental or miscalculated  unsuccess in 
films for the director. He must know and assure his 
assigner of the secret of making hits or he is a no- 


body in the scheme of film-making. That is why to- 


day many directors with an impressive tally behind 
him.are not in active film-making. Some, I admit, 
lack in the necessary drive to pursue their careers 
but the.rest are victims of the terrible uncertainty 
and insecurity inherent in a film career. | And the 
position is not going to change with the passage of 


Newcomer Nandini in “CHHUTP, which is being 
directed by the celebrated dramatic star Arundhati 
.Devi as her maiden directional work, Nandini 
handles the tenderly sentimental role of an in- 
curably suffering girl whose life is ebbing away. 
; The capable woman-director is expected to bring 
- out in all its poignant charm the depth of a young 
,gir s psychology with delicate womanly touches. 
*Chhuti' is produced by Nepal Dutta, 


path is strewn not with roses or even 


Biswajeet presents his winsome Kidson, Prasenjeet, 
in Trio Films “CHHOTTO JIGYASHA”, 


time because there is no good angel of mercy lurk- 


ing behind the clouds to come to the aid of the 


demobilized film director. Not certainly the State 
with its period statements of good intentions. 


FACTUAL PORTRAIT 


To please the audience, without a break that 
is, is a harder nut to crack because in this case 
mere good intentions andlor efficiency is not enough. 
One must have the fool-proof story as the primary 
thing in film-making. Without its help no director, 
being human, is good enough to deliver the goods. 


. And, ironically, it is in respect of choosing his theme 


that the average director is apt to miscalculate its 
potency. What reads well—a sparkling story in a 
nice set-up and told in smart language—is not ne- 
cessarily material for a box-office hit. A box-office 
hit is fifty per cent good story plus fifty per cent 
good luck, the seasoned film-maker will tell you 
with decision in his voice. 


After writing such a cheerless account of the 


film director and where and how he stands today I 
run the risk of being dubbed a pessimist. That I am 


certainly not. I have drawn a factual portrait of the 
director’s profession and placed it against the light 
of current reality. It does not mean that the gloom 
will not be relieved tomorrow although the chances 
are slight. 


CRUEL MISTRESS 


_ I think—and I state this with no touch of 
egoism—the film director’s profession fits the bold, 


the men who would not flinch to take chances with 


the cruel mistress that is human life. For him the 
s marigolds 
but with thorns and stone chips with sharp edges. 
When he chooses to foot this path he invites the dis- 
approval and wrath of his near and dear ones who 
go on warning him against the ‘badness’ of films 
meaning moral slips and monetary insecurity. 


But he has chosen to suffer and fight and 
wrest success from the unwilling hands of Fate. 
Who can desist him? Not until he has reached the 
optimum of disappointment he goes on trying and 
searching for that elusive quantity—Success! 





A LOOK AT 
SCIENCE-FICTION = 


by SATYAJIT ROY 


CIENCE-FICTION and espion- filmed by Alexander Korda and was the biggest film 
age stories are said to be ` to have come out of a British Studio in the '30s, 


Sra ONDE nit ape Both Metropolis and The Shape of Things To 


i Ur : : Come set out to stun the imagination with specta= 

m area ud pa " cle. Of course, they had their social messages too. 

don't. know: what has -caused But since they looked several centuries she 
the. Spy - Boom — probably contemporary viewer felt little emotional involve" - 

. dames Peond-—but science-fic- ment with the issues. In other worlds, they were 


^ : A R cold looks into the future. 
tion was bound to come into its own in an era of 


rapid technological advance, when even the lay- . This particular preoccupation is not very — 
man’s imagination is being tickled by close-up in vogue these days—at least not in films. ow 
photos of the surface of the moon, and of astronauts A 
floating weightlessly in space. 


In itself, science-fiction is not a new thing. In 
the form in which we know it today, it has existed 
for at least a century, ever since Jules Verne wrote 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. Verne remained a lone 
practitioner until H. G. Wells came out with The 
Time Machine and followed it up with a dozen or 
so of his celebrated imaginary adventures. 


By the end of the first decade of the present 
century, the new genre may be said to have taken 
roots, and ever since then, it has continued to be 
enriched sporadically. The present state of 
luxurious growth is a post-World War II pheno- 
menon, with U.S.A., Britain, France, Soviet Russia 
and Czechoslovakia, all contributing to the main- 
stream. 


The cinema has reflected a similar growth in 
science-fiction ever since George Melics of France 
made A Trip to the Moon and other similar fantasies 
way back in the primitive days of the silent cinema. 

Melies was primarily out to entertain his simple 
audience with ‘special effects’. This is not surpris- 
ing, since the illusionist possibilities of the motion 
picture was bound to strike the more inventive 
and frolicsome of the pioneers. And we should re- 
member that Melies was a fellow countryman of 
Verne. 


But Melies’s scale was small, as it had to be in 
those days. The big fantasies had to wait until the. a 
1920’s, when Germany came out triumphantly with AE : 
Fritz Lang’s ambitious Metropolis. This was a ; mS 
futurist fantasy which triumphed by virtue of ‘ts Moushumi Chatterjee, a fresh new. ‘find’, ee 
designing and execution: no one excelled the will be seen in Chitradeep's “BALIKA BODHU”, 
Germans in craftsmanship in those days. The sub- directed by TARUN MAJUMDAR. a film pre 
ject of the film was the human situation in a world | ing a story of early marriage tuned to yesterday's - 
dominated by machines. This had been a favourite Bengali society. The teen-aged ‘star’, judging by | 
theme of the science-fiction writers, and H. G. early reports of her work, radiates a lot of un- 
Wells himself was to write a similar prophetic story sophisticated charm as the ‘Balika’ Bodhu' w : 
called Eka Shane af Things to Come, This was should bring her overnight. stellar recognition. 
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_ Aparna Das Gupta is a leading artiste of'the 

|. yeunger generation who despite her tender years 
has carved out a position of eminence among the 
leading ladies of our screen, such is the cultured 
grace and deep understanding she brings to bear 
on her roles. 


_ Akash Kusum 
in the film under producti 
directed by Partha. Pratim | 


Bibi te 


| there are new themes and new categories —¿p “many 
Of them, in fact, that it is no longer possible to lum 
| together all science-fiction films; as, it*was even 20 
| years ago. A ONU Ve ce 
E For instance, ther 

in the scale—which 


Another category, 
_ ordinary, harmless, 
| spiders, and has the 
| proportions throug 
- nature. ; 


- .. A third category pits man against the forces of 
_ alien planets. This one has sub-divisions, because 
|. you can have man going out to „other planets, or 


. You can have aliens descending on earth. You [ 
even have aliens exerting influéhce by remóte con 

trol, so that man 

| disembodied form, so to say. 


The fourth and the last category finds man ; 


| menaced by his own technology. This is, of course, 
the classical Frankenstein situation, but the varia- 
i it has brought forth are numerous. 
, Which takes the place of the monster in the 
frankenstein story, has been featured both wittily 
| and terrifyingly in a number of science-fiction films, 
| the best of which is perhaps Forbidden Planet. 
' But Robot is not the only man-made thing that 
$ i b 


can ` 


is faced with the menàce^in*a * 
DIESE. T RAAF A 


given over to models—of 
‘stations, and satellites, 
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provides a source of peril. Even Giant Computer 
Machines (‘Giant Brains’—as they are called) have . 
been pictured as developing a will of their own 
and turning against their creators. 


These categories have existed almost ever since 
science-fiction attained sophistication, around the 
early 40’s. But this genre of films has never been 
widely popular, except when done on a big scale 
with considerable fanfare—as with War of the 
Worlds, Forbidden Planet and Disney’s 20 thousand 
leagues under the Sea. Modest, imaginative films 
have been made alongside with these, but their very 
scale has suggested that the makers had been aware 
of the risks involved, 


It seems, however, that a time has come at last 
when science-fiction films will be looked "upon as 
;no-bigger risks than, say, a “thriller”. Not only 

t, the genre has started attracting directors who 
uld hardly be associated with frivolous pursuits. 


^ Truffaut and Godard in France, Joseph Losey and 


Stanley Kubrick in the U.S.A., are either making or 
have already made their first science-fiction films, 
Kubrick's film, called 2001: A Space Odyssey, is 
being shot in a British studio. I was able to watch 
8 day's work on it last July in the company of 
Arthur ‘Clarke, astronomer, Kalinga Price Winner 
and science-fiction writer, who is the co-author of 
A Space Odyssey with Kubrick. 


The amount of research that has gone into the 
film is fantastic. ‘Clarke has made sure that noth- 
ing goes into the film that is not scientifically accu- 
rate. Thousands of sketches, plans and diagrams 
of space suits, rockets, moon buses and satellite 


* Stations fill the shelves and drawers and strew the 
‘floors of the dozen or so offices of the MGM studio 


‘where the film is being.shot. - One large room is 
space ships, landing 
The systematic thorough- 
ness of the whole undertaking has to be seen to be 
believed, Since the story involves a trip to the 
moon, a rocket constitutes one of its most important 
elements. I met the. designer of the rocket. He 
turned out to be one of the top men in the field of 
actual rocket designing. In other words, the rocket 
used in the film was theoretically capable of making 
actual space flights, although it never had to leave 
the studio floor. 


When I arrived on the set, a shot was being 
taken of the control panel of the rocket. For this 
‘purpose, sixteen 16 mm cameras had been set up 
behind the control board, and were simultaneously 
projecting sixteen animated charts in colour are to 
sixteen viewing panels on the board. And these 
are the panels which the 70 mm camera was photo- 
graphing. Clarke said that all those charts would 
make sense to a scientist. 


Both the meticulousness and the scale seemed 
to uphold the claim of the makers of A Space 


.. Odyssey: That this was going to be the biggest film 


SO o 


ever made. 
costliest. 


As I left the studio that evening, I really had 
the feeling that science-fiction was coming into its 
own at last ; and that whatever else the future may 
hold for mankind, it certainly holds the promise of 
better and more serious science-fiction films. 

A^ 


And biggest naturally also means the 





ANJANA BHOWMIK is one of the young ‘Eves’ of the Bengali screen 


who has, through her consistently capable work in a number of films 
beginning with Anushtup Chhanda, earned her way to the first line of 
our new stellar hopes. Her newest work is in the romantic feminine 
lead in B. K. Productions NAYIKA SANBAD, directed by ‘Agradoot’, 


opposite the Bengali screen’s matinee idol. 








upon the audience. Had that been possible, no film 
would be a flop. In his book ‘Film Till Now’ Pau! 
Rotha writes, that for any single shot there are one 
thousand and one possible angles, out of which one 
id Only one angle is to be chosen so as to be the 
owerful one. So itis quite evident how diffi- 
is to decide on an angle and how really sur- 
prising it is to note any one's achievement in doing 
ato on 7 s REA 































CAMERA MOVEMENT, 
Next comes the movement, Most of Ray's 
lyricism depends upon the .resultant movement 
created by the movement of. camera as well as of 
“characters. 1t is these movements,-"horizontal, ver 
and parallel, which are: responsible 









tical, diagonal 
for the nuances of orchestration «through out his 
felt. As the audience view them, they enter into a ^ 

. world of pleasant feeling through a unique aesthe- 
-tič experience. This is perhaps the best moment in 
the observation of any part. . 


VARYING STYLES 


0l .We have noticed with care and interest, how | 
"gradually Ray's camera is changing from one film to 
another merely for the sake of style. Style in film 
depends largely upon total structure of the screen- 
play and the movements of camera, In *Pather Pan- 
chal? his camera was mostly lyrical, where as in 
‘Jalsaghar’ and ‘Charulata’ the long static shots as 
- contrasted to the movements have created classical 
style. In ‘Kanchanjungha’ it is the camera move- 
ment although which is responsible for- creating 
a symphony and ballet structure, In some films like 
'Abhijan' and Devi' camera has replaced the cha- 
racters. One can hardly forget the moments. when 
.. in the last sequence of ‘Abhijan’ camera runs on thc 
“hilly surface, and searches through the bushes. in ^" 
the last sequence of ‘Devi’. . P 















DIRECT APPEAL 





: UNAFFECTED 
“Ray's films seems to be busier in 7 . 
osphere..and locales than the The realistic atmosphere in ‘Aparajita and: 
the image so unconsciously : “Mahanagar’ is due to the realistie , behaviot 2 


presence, The. position, the camera whieh'has its source of inspiration from 
ie frame for a shot are so. chosen by him k 
tic... psy: al- in 
t 


creation, These movements are not perceptible but 








FILM . is primarily -some- 









No description of a film can 





m A , are more than boring; they 
— NEA". are strenuous,’ because they 
foree us to conjure up the visual images and 
sounds in our minds. Seeing is a simpler, pore pas” 
sive activity to most people than reading, When the 
average film-goer settles down in his seat in the 
«cinema, he says to the screen: ‘Come, entertain me: 
1 have paid for it? i 


Yet in the nearly geventy. years of the cinema 


- (how it creeps on towards a century! It seems only 
the other day that we used to talk of half-a-century 
of the cinema’); a considerable “amount has been 
written about it. Even descriptions, for one of the 
commonest forms of film literature. to-day is the 
scenario, published in: a readable form, like plays. 
With the increasing recognition of the film as an 
art and the sophistication of its forms, its audience 
has. also widened from the ‘Nickelodeon’ days to 
“take in the most cultivated minds used to the men- 
.tal exercise of imagining the sighís and sounds of 
a film from the written word. Literature has already 

©. demanded this ability of us for a long time; novels 
“have always abounded in long passages of visual 
and aural evocation not very different from film 
seripts, Film societies, festivals, art houses, insti- 


tutes, books and journals on the cinema have given. 


rise to a film culture among the sophisticated-—n 
the West. anyway—which makes it still easier for 
them to enjoy reading seeñarios. And the great 
film makers whose films and filmscripts are worth 
the study, have been almost without exception, men 









> forcefully through the written word. 
CULTIVATED CLOWN 


¿By CHIDANANDA DAS GU 
thing to see, not to read about. i 
take the place of seeing it 


"Except to the cineaste, long © 
descriptions of film sequences 
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of high general culture, able to express themselves » 





writers tun ing t 








































cause it d 


. the previous 


dimensions of image, natural sounds, 1 
and their infinite. combinations rea 
history and texture of painting, sculp : 
ture, music, drama and literature to Tashi 


and a scenario ca 
he: product of 
ipt for Que Viva Mex 
ssis of film literature. 
e éiser’s ‘An America 


an even better example, because 1 


into a film. To those whose sensibil: 
trained 'in the language of the cine 
tion is perfect. The enjoyment of suc 


. has itself become an important si 


E omn 
face of the silent water. Their gunw 
oà rude landing stage at the fi 
" a small hotel. The beautiful * 
Take 5 00, 0 Q0 LO ses 
. “Standing by the landing stage 
and Roberta. They have just descend 



















r Roberta's 
ons, but 
eelings conveyed by ther di what is 
achieved by the actors, the. ector, the 
aman's treatment “of the location, the work 
he unit as a whole: : 

“The sun vanishes behind the hills, be- 
hind the forest. The reflection vanishes from 
the lake, all becomes darker and darker. 


“Through the increasing dread of the dark- 
Jing forest, Clyde is making his way, his grip 
in his hand. He starts, alarmed’ by every noise, 
he is frightened by the cries of the night birds, 
he fears the moonlight penetrating between the 
ches of the trees, he fears his own 
and the shadows of the fantas 




































































it will get t 
‘literature.’ 


CLOSE-TO-NOVEL SCENAR 
But what ‘about a scenario 

















ut. when the lid is 
-jt and he finds out that it 


A STEP FURTHER: (G^ gw tati first place 






T oan . Las attracted’ to a novel because he feels an 
© This is carried a step further by Antonionli. ^ thought with the writer and the conten 
. in his psychological cinema,.'the whole of reality. 18. ticular work, But given this common 
identified with the content of , consciousness, and -film-maker then proceeds ‘to pour, hit EN 
things acquire meaning only insofar' as they form the writer, into the vessel pro led: 
part of a psychic experience (Guido Aristarco)”. much of the dream element fr 
The. ; ing of things is indicated jin the script, AS Banerjee’s two-part: hovel: his: 
otherwise some of the actions would.not make any. person. than. the writer's. wonde 
sense. Thus in La Notte, in the last scene between. slowly into an actual angel in Debaj 
the husband and wife: "" a pens because the creator.of the films 
“Lidia stops for a moment, struck once look on life, a set of mental relationships w 
again by the spectacle of the cat motionlessly contemporary world, which are different fr 
staring at the statue of a child overturned on writer’s. Antonioni wrote the stories of all h 
the field. Something about the animal's fixed- except one, Le Amiche; talking about his al 
ness troubles her. and differences with Cesare Pavese, th 


>> says? Pavese committed suicide and. 1 

¡Pavese killed himself when he was a 

his fame, because he felt he had co 
of what he could accomplish. Commenti 


. “he last sentence of this excerpt is a perfect. 
illustration of what Aristarco means. In this 'cinema 
of interiority”, the indication of inner meaning be- 











comes more necessary than in Eisenstein; Clyde's ` Ss M com 
actions, and the emotions indicated by them are on. pierre s tthe happi love A 
a single, clear, anticipatable track; if Eisenstein dy contrast—demanded of them b 


had made the film it would have been remarkable wrler's bitterness lies in the impossibil 


much for the psyehological insight as for the: obtaining such happiness; for the dire 











ability to. make a social analysis spectacular and ) 4o aL d " 

dramatic, The horse in Strike, the child in Potemkin to be the impossibility of giving a wom 
are symbols rather than entities in themselves; there ness.’ Thus the content of a film and th 

is no feeling expressed for the child rolling down which it is based, although outwardly th 
the steps in its perambulator, perhaps towards its come inwardly transformed. 

death. Eisenstein shocks us by the idea rather than : ^ ^" REAL TEST 

the fate of the individual child; as always, he is PE : 
concerned with what somebody called ‘ideatic emo- The novel written back from the 
tion’, and not with AntonionT's ‘coritent of the cons- such a thing to be considered, would thu 
ciousness' or "interiority' His scripts reflect this something different from the original (from 
attitude as much as Antonioni’s reflect his concern it is thrice removed any way). But ho v. 
for the individual, I find the Antonioni manner resting such speculation may be, we are- 
much nearer to modern literature, Eisenstein's style, here with the screenplay as literature . 

it may be argued, is of the epic; but it acquires this re-writing of a novel after the film. Th 
character more in the film. than in the writing is: can screenplays be enjoyed as liter 
(although every film is more complete than ite that it is in its distinctive form that the 
script). Thus the pleasure of reading the film script ^. offers scope for a new type of literat : 

















mus ink, be more than notation 
i ty in itself. 
he study: 
in: the case 


much greater when it is written not only around. 

the-üction, but the inner thoughts :and feelings of 
4 jaracters, as in literature. This trend towards 
jority has become so marked «in to-day!s c 
in the work of directors as. 
y and Jean-Luc God: 
omise for the scen 
























By TARUN MAZUMDAR 

= “WARE. of the limitation of my 
capacity for writing, naturally 
the. first. interrogation that I 
had to face from within was, 
."what to. write. about?’,—and, 
the answer came cas spontane- 
ously,—why not -attempt-a self 
analysis of ihe -contradictions 
that have been boiling within 
me since I made my first movie? 


ou know, I am man of the. movies, I 
films. Not very good films, if you really ask 
low they could have been better even by 
ndard. The reason why they are not is 
Ame and I am not ashamed either to con- 
I suffer from certain inner contradictions. 
idron them out, I am afraid, it will not 
me to make really good movies. 
first question that ^ confronts me-in this 
, for whom should I make my films? For 
for my audience? 1 raise this point pur- 
to bring itto the fore that I and my 
not always see eye to eye in respect of 
| and dislikes on so many points. | Sitting 
how of -my own picture in a packed 
have I wondered, why, indeed why on 
^ applauding' a particular - point, 
ding to me, has reached nowhere near 
ften have I suffered when & particular 
dear to my heart, has either been com- 
missed or cold-shouldered. True, I. make my 
ong other reasons, to gain commercial- sue- 
ell for to put it less crudely, to make them 
jay get the approval of the majority of the 
going public). And, thank God, they have 
accessful more often than not. But, I knew 
know till this day that my language is not 
nderstood by the public the way I mean. 


NEW MEANING! 


May be, they like the phoneticism and cons- 
| new meaning out of my clumsy words. And, 
of the new interpretations, they start 
the picture with the result that the picture 
a success, although for reasons, never, 
ded by me. But, who will pay heed to 
only option I am left with is to pretend 
ed them. That is the beginning of the 
mental peace. -For immediately I can 
y audience are almost like two 

ihe same boat and grinning at 
friendly way, without knowing 
ne wil. betray the 































lt is not a question c 
that “plays any important 
movie-making. I am posit: 
- confidence 
e none but 


_ In our country, or at least in Bengal. 
tor is given. money to make a: y. a Pr er 
or a. Financier, on this clear, ugh unwritten, 
understanding that he will try his level best to make 
it a Box-office success. Although the term ‘level 
best’ is- vague and relative, it is sufficiently clear to 
make a director consider more of the public taste, 
and less of his own, while he chooses a story, writes. 
his script and executes. it on celluloid.. Now, if a 
director conveniently chooses to forget all that, 
takes the advantage. of. the vagueness.of the term 
and decides to make a picture absolutely to his own 
liking, not caring whether his audience’s pulse will 
also beat at the same speed'as “his, he. violates his 
own commitment and, thus, runs the. risk ol being 
called an insincere person. That, incidental 

rise to my second question, eus 


AT THE SAME TIME. 
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y I convince them that 
cinema is ‘not.an Art in the same sense that a piece 
of Jamini Roy or a work of Rabindranath is. Be- 
cause, over and above those lowest common deno- 
minators of any genuine piece of art,—viz., novelty 
and depth of imagination, mastery ` of execution, 
time and energy,—films require a lot of money for 
their making, and others’ money at that, and that 
places the entire case on a completely different 
footing. How can I convince them that I find it im- 
possible to make myself à living epitome of eo- 
existence of two contradictory, and absolutely in- 
compatible ideas of being a cheat on the one hand 
and an artist on the other? I believe that sincerity 
is part and parcel of one's integrity; and since in- 
tegrity is one and indivisible, I just cannot chan- 
nelise my sincerity compartmentally to the cause 
of Art, and deprive the poor Producer of it, 


LAST QUESTION 


The last question: "Then why do-I continue 
making pictures? Surprisingly, this time the ans- 
wer is ready at hand. Simply because I have a feel- 
ing that it is probably the only "medium through 
which I can express myself. Not very clearly, I 
know, and not very el n at: the present: 






at are fetíering —— 


and tumbling ] 


eed. You ma 








By MYRON PRINF 


OR roughly 40 years until the 
early 1950s, the American 
movie meant Hollywood, and 
Hollywood meant the studio 
system. Then suddenly things 

began to fall apart. 
Westerns, musicals, gangs- 
- fer and detective fims— 
Hollywood's stock-in-trade— 
drew smaller audiences.. The industry felt compel- 
led to look for new themes, subjects, and formats. 
esult wüs a variety of technical innovations 
e screens and stereophonic sound sys- 
Hollywood's audience continued to 


Television: became nationwide, which eventually 
cut the average movie audience in half, from 90 
million after World War II to 45 million ten years 
later. The old studio system, Operating on mass 
production principles, was no longer viable. 

Arising from the changed conditions, the most 
important development was the appearance of pic- 
tures created not by studios but by individual direc? 
tors. Among the younger directors whose work 
has ‘contributed to this development, four deserve 


mention. Arthur Penn, a former television 


es stage director, brought his noncinematice ex- 

perience to give a heightened sensitivity to the 
ossibilities of the film medium. 

first picture, The Left-Handed Gun (1958), 

The story of Billy the Kid, the famous young 

v.of the 19th century American West, but this 

me with the emphasis on the nature of his beha- 

viour and. its significance. This very impressive 

film had two major themes: Billy as an individual 

with the impulses of a child but the power of an 

adult, and the distorted values of those who re- 

E ded him as a hero. 


STORY IN THE ROUND 


second picture, The Miracle Worker 
describes: the childhood of Helen Keller, the 


individual performances within the 
ensemble: acting. . Penn's recent fi 
is the. story. of a, contemporary iman. 
to find his true place in the. mode 


By far the best known of 
can directors—and the most: 
most complex—is Stanley K 
followed a pattern characteristic 
makers. His first picture—financec 
raised himself—was Fear and Desire 
study of war, which used avant-gar 
His early work won him enough 
the support of an established studio. 


All of Kubrick's later films off po 
social protest. Paths. of Glory ( 1957), s 
War L is partly an. anti-war film and. 
love (1964). is a satirical: attack on n 
Yet Kubrick’s sensibility. seems less. 
cular causes than by the sheer pervers 
and the extremities toward which their 
desires carry them- 


Irvin Kershner is currently in. 
passing from the direction of standar 
rial to more, personal films. In the 1 
Kershner directed several visually. exci 

but -eonventionally | i 


a film clearly c loser to his interests. 
HALFWAY HOUSE 


Based on fact, the’ picture descri 
of a Catholic priest to establish a hal 
where young delinquents can live for 7 
leaving jail. Kershner avoided all blanc 
a social work perspective to reveal his 
whole and as individual personalities, 


His latest film, The Luck of 
about an ordinary family man, bu 


he points out the el 


day situations. 





of. "both people 


best renders the experiences 



























he. independents are out to. over- 
g rules of standard movie technique, 

mpt to extend the "grammar" of 

o extend the formal and technical 
ey are trying at the same time to 
with their particular sense of the 
mode of the imagination that has 


wn imaginations, 
BLENDED STYLE 


blending of documentary and fictional 

iy of the independents have found a style 
eir interests. One of the first such coup” 
sidney Meyers’ The Quiet One (1952). 
“as a documentary because it was built 
core of fact, it might better be considered 
n." Considerably aided by novelist 
's delicate and compassionate script, it 
re-enacts the life and emotional rehabi- 
-introverted Negro boys 


. PLAIN-STYLE POET 


most important. figure among the initial 
TS A this style of “fictional documentary’ 
Engel is a plain-style poet of the 
dg hend Mixing professional . with 
ional actors, he tells his almost plotless 
dinary New Yorkers against :he 
f the daily life of the city. 


t film, The Little Fugitive (1953), typi- 
rs’ the beach amusement areas of Coney 
neighbourhood of residential brownstones, 
1 boy who runs away from his home 
hose brownstone apartments. Engels 
| similarly wrapped around other New 
ents-—in. Lovers and Lollipops (1957), 
o the Statue of Liberty ; in Weddings and 
(1960), an Italian-American street festival. 


























ly this emphasis on the average and 
at distinguishes Engel from most of the 
o. followed him. Where he accep- 
n, they disdained it. Where he 
al ‘and the modest, they focussed 

he rebellious. This cinematic 
into view at the end of the 
ice of the dissatisfied young. 









^ same, rici LE and plotless, b 


(1989), a half-hour short by. Robert. Frank -and 
| Alfred Leslie, Narrated more or less spontaneously 


enormous pleasure and use it to serve 


Cassav stes, a fo TH 
wood. There he. directe 


trical RR a a Wo 
FANTASIES - 


With the "fantasies" of some new film makers. 
one moves to.a different realm wh 
headier -and scenes of contemporar 
to filigree imaginings. The genera 










is quite different. 


The best of. the “fantasies”: ds 


by "beat" novelist Jack Kerouse, the film is a 
boisterous, good-humoured homage to the natural 
man, “beat” variety—and. entirely lovely. Few 
pictures have rendered light with such frothy deli- 
cacy or discovered beauty in everyday objects so, 
unselfconsciously. 


The independents are. now a permanent part 
of the American cultural landscape. | This means 
that there is a good deal more room than formerly 
for youth, experiment and dissent. in movie-making. 
And behind the high-spirited adventurot ess of 
young directors and film writers is a growing 
ence in all parts of the United States willi 
sample the work of new artists, attitudes: and. 









The Screenplay as literature 
Continued from page 207 
narist who adapts from a novel or a play; if he can 
an original work in the reading itself, then the. 
impart to it the formal qualities, and the values of 
scenario can indeed become a new form of litera- 
ture. In its intimacy as well as sweep of the came- 


ra's observation, its inseparable audio-visual comro 


plex and inexpressible evocations arising from © a 
thousand details, today's art cinema in its many 
forms— which include such things as "cinema 
verite"— offers a challenge to literature. The films 
of Jean-Luc Godard many of which are from ori-. 
ginal sereenplays, present fresh problems of resolv- 
ing a highly cinematic form with intricate textural 
qualities into a literary screenplay. Some of these | 
problems are even more difficult than dealing with 
the on-the-spot newsreel — in-depth realism. of 
cinema verite; it would be almost as difficult as des- 
cribing abstract art. But the possibi ities are: fasci- 








> This defi 


- By TARINI SANKAR CHAKRAVORTY 


HY should “Osculatory scenes” 
(kissing) be allowed by. the 
Film Censor Board in Western 
films screened in India «when 
they ‘are taboo for Indian pic- 
tures ?- This question” was. 
raised by Mr. Hem Barua in 
rf. the monsoon session of the Lok 
a =J Sabha this year. He held that 
onal exuberance between young men and. 
.were only simple scenes". ^ o 
ording to him one reason why Western pie- 
‘ew full houses was that the Indian cine-goer 
ious to know “tie prerogative enjoyed by 
estern lovers on the celuloid."  . 
i ng that the Board adopted “double stan- 
judging films, Mr. Raj Bahadur said that 
"Should reflect, essentially. the. culture of the 
countries concerned. “What. obtains in-the West 
does not obtain here", he said. “And Indian films 


should not be. expected to.reflect what is not our 


e controversy over whether kissing. should 
allowed in Indian film has been going on for a 
ng time. The protagonists of kissing are trying 
to convince the conservative school of thoughts that 
itis nothing but "a caress given with lips" accord- 
ing to the definition of Oxford concite dictionary. 
ition like most others is too superficial and 
io be illuminating... In actual fact, 
re all sorts and varieties of kisses and many 
ould be absurd to write off as only 


KISSING VARIETIES 


+. There is for instance, the kiss:of peace ‘osculum 
cis—formerly a part of the celebration of the 
and,there is the 'sisterly salute' which accord- 

to Thomas Hood, is' “an  insipid thing—like 
sandwich of veal. “There are again the kiss upon 
the Bible in oath taking, the kiss upon the dust of 


the ground expected from slaves, the kiss that rati- 


fies promises, the kiss with which, according to 

' Wilde, the coward destroys the thing he loves, 

more notorious than every other, the traitor's 
Judas that.sealed death. 


Even of kisses that s'gnify affection; there are 
inds and degrees. It would.. take the major' 
fa lifetime to examine and- efassify all the 
genera and species ; 4nd-sny pne who might 
ake the study would, at^ the end of it, be 
y unable to enlighten the world. for-then he 


invited, he sudden umped .- 


` kissed the clergyman's daughter an 


the house. ~~ 
DIVIDED OPINIO 


The opinion of the ju 
issue of kissing. In a large 
were produced before the 
last one century on € 
gave different verdict: 


According to a Reuters a 
Aires “a lover's kiss in the dark 
of an Argentine: 


But a young couple in Krishna 
back was in f | 


open. You s 
But a Bombay High Court judgm: 
back set aside the sentence on a 





The eourtly kiss 


public garden, holding that. “theirs 
'obscene act.” 
Supreme Court. of Italy has ruled, how- 
den kiss even if planted only on a 
Y is a crime, In a judgment it said “a kiss 
mally a manifestation of sexual instinct.” 
‘overruled a judgment by. a lower 
d acquitted, for a lack of proof a 
ith “lustful acts.” 
mé Court ruled ds a 'penal offence 


of a man who, "after having gone on . 


lored a kiss which was not granted, 

eeded in giving one on an "arm of 

hich he held. tightly in his hands.” 

ode was sufficient. to condemn. the man 

e- Court said. "The published sentence, 

dtself to the “points of law involved, did 
the names of those concerned in the case. 

kissing in publie is a crime. 


tican official newspaper in an editorial 


he court's decision expressed a princi- 
6rce which should be upheld by every- 
ins had the right to be protected from 
hich do not respect. tranquility and 
iservatore Romano’ concluded. 
e paid the price for having kissed a 
iblie. -Take the case of a smart shop- 
lia; -A blonde came. to his shop 
a customer. and he was tempted to snatch 
jappiness. So he leaned over his coun- 
oldly kissed the damsel. 


course, the.act was shocking to the onlookers 
rotectors of law were scon-at work. The 
as fined... But it appears the lady ap- 
bold action of the Romeo of the coun; 

eft £20,000 to him in her will. 
d King Charlemagne was very angry 
&ughter when he found her in the arms 


hy he arrogant young man. 

to his daughter much to the 
Jof both. 

gman had to pay heavily when 


lost nearly 


He sen- 


: that goes back into the Mid ¿ : 
- and nights, almost the whole populs don 


hundreds of thousands of ovi 
spree which involves swap 
friends ina kissing: ‘spree for: 


one, taken in all seri 
Some of the most 
carnival took place i 
Bonn. where thousand: 
secretaries and. worke 


in sight and “the 
they literally screamed” for mercy: 


Once the men had been thoroughly kiss 
girls pulled out pairs of scissors and cut off me 
neckties just below. the knot—another age-old 
custom to prove the women ‘held the whip in hand. 
But this was just the beginning of the carnival. 

In Cologne, the carnival reaches as ev 
pitch of excitement and there is kissing ever, 
—in the streets, in bars, beer-cellars, dance hi 
and clubs. Not infrequently, crowds of 


-. women are seen chasing men down a street, shout- 


ing that he should stop and be kissed ór take the 
consequences. 


The consequences are quite serious. If the 
bands of women who are on their man hunt find a 
man who réfuses to be kissed,, he is stripped-—and © 
it matters little whether he is in the middle of street 


‘and the temperature is anything upto 20 degrees 


below. freezing. 

Even the police have a pleasant sorts of trouble 
from the kiss-happy girls. . Whenever they try to 
restore order some sort, they are surrounded. by. 


* girls with ) Ranting lips and bottles of wine, for they 


Continued on page 224 





Jj HANKAR is the spiritual lea- 
P der of modern dance" observ- 

¿ed Miss. Bertonoff, a noted 
4 dancer of Israil who had been 


in Calcutta, on a short visit. I. 


was curious to know about 
Miss Deborah's conception of 
dance before she had met 
Udayshankar. € Amala, She 
replied instantly "formerly dance was merely a 
medium of expression to me, but Shankars taught 


umethat dance is a religion by itself, 1 remember still 


“the memory of his performance in the first night. 
I went like praying’— `~ 

Wonder-struek I asked. Mr..& Mrs. Shankar— 
about ‘the secret of their dance-technigue which 
indle the love of dance ld the heart of an 
artist and made her convinced that dance 
, lluminating passing of the spirit. "Originally 
vou were a. ‘Painter, but how were you inspired to 

leave your, art of Painting and take up dancing?” 
. “It is difficult to explain"—replied Mr. Shan- 
kar zestingly ‘how can I satisfy you? Shall I say 
ord Shiva appeared to me in dream . and 
h Shankar—reveal yourself, in wonder- 
@ tó &nnouncé my sublime message to the 
am a danter thenceforth"— Shankar 

in laughter. 


15 years of age, E Baw 
Darwar of the Maharaja of Jhah 
tated them Without ‘knowing 
As I ns erested in draw 


boy 
\ eine gone through. the elementar 
mediate classes, I “also joined Vi 
Sehool of Music for sometime and 
ell I used to play Vesna, Sitar, ; 


In the year 1919, on "Fécelpt « g 
my father in London, I had to leave 
London on August 23rd; My father 
of the Maharaja of Jalwar State 
acquainted with Lords and Li 
Countessés, Earls and Knights in L 
ever my father had been invited ug 


,he used to take me with him. and ask 
^ dance or play on some musical i 


pened that I had to dance before 
Fifth at a garden party given by the Le: 
cy at Regent Park, London on got 
where 1 performed Sword dance. T 
was appreciated by the King—h hoo! 
and paid. compliments—Press — Photó 
photographs. I ‘imitated this sword d 
people, who-used to play with sw 
gers, etc. in sports and | reproduced 
the form of dance with rhythm... 

On my arrival in London, my fath 
admitted into the Royal College of Arts 3 
larship. I finished the five years e 
years and got ARCA. (London) 
one in "Self Portrait" and the other: 
position. The Daily Mail London. c 
the first time in the. history of Art 
South Kensington an Indian stude 
Spencer Prize, awarded for a piec : 
painting, and also the George Clausen 
Self-Portraiture.” Shankar stoppe 
eonds—and resumed “And it was e 
tined to be a Painter, But the aim : 
was different-——1 realised this when r 
ing-point of my career.” l 

I was a favourite student of: S 
Rothenstein, Principal, Royal College 
don. It was due to him that Imet Gurud 
for the first time in London, Sir Rothenste 
my eyes and made me realise how rich 
in art and culture. He once told me “ 
has enough of resources in the fiel 
culture why should you imitate. ours 
carrying our diseases to your country?” 
this comment because I was interested 
work paint'ng. He stopped attendin 
for a month and advised me to study th 
indian art and culture that he arranged 
the British Museum Libr ary. va 





há "UTOR 


AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


. imitate the sculptures in various beautiful posture. | 
|. I'did not know the technique of dance nor had I any 
— knowledge of music. Those marvellous figures ins- 
. pired me to make rhythmic movements. 
32 Ug was a changed person and could realise my 
goal. 
E After having the diploma from the Royal 
| College of Arts, Shankar happened to meet. the 
ace Anna Pavlova who had just returned from a 
our of India. Shankar's dance greatly  itnpressed 
‘Pavlova. On her earnest request Shankar composed 
two ballets for her troupe, “Hindu-Wedding” and 
= *Rgadha-Krishna' and taught Anna Pavlova and other 
_ boys and girls of the Company, the movements re- 
quired for these two ballets. 
Sir William  Rothenstein became terribly 

_ shocked to learn about Shankar's joining Anna Pav- 
Jova because he had already arranged a British 


| scholarship “Pre-de-Rome”—and wanted him to 


leave for Rome. This is the highest honour (Degree) 
a student could achieve in paintings. There was a 
long argument among his father, Pavlova and Sir 


William Rothenstein as to what would be better 


for him either to take up painting or dance. They 
could not come to any decision and it was left to 

Shankar to choose who in his turn decided to take 

‘up dancing. He went on working on these ballets and 
prepared costumes. He. was excited, at the same 
- time nervous to dance as a partner of Pavlova, the 
- greatest dancer of the world, who was to play«the 
role of Radha and Shankar as Krishna. The ballet 
in the Convent Garden Royal Opera House elicited 
ihe highest complíments from the critic, and was 
described as one of the most colourful and beauti- 
ful ballets Pa@lova had ever produced. Naturally 
Shankar was overwhelmed with joy and travelled 
oa ama for 9 months all over Europe during 


PAVLOVA'S ADVICE 


“Once I expressed my desire to learn Euro- 
1 pean dance and in reply, Anna Pavlova said “I have 
great regard for you. That is why I advise you not 
‘to learn our dances, because India is the source of 
wonders.” On her suggestion Shankar left her 
troupe—she wanted him to bring an Indian troupe 
to Europe and to provide them the golden opportu- 
nity to learn more and know about the highly deve- 
loped Indian culture which cannot be compared 
with any other countries of the world.” 

After leaving Pavlova, Shankar had to 
struggle for existence, for some time. However, he 
managed to present some programmes in small 
caberwra and gradually he won name and fame and 
the honoured pr‘vilege to perform in best theatres 
and music halls all over Europe. 


During his tour of Switzerland he met a pain- 
ter and sculpture Miss Alice Bonner from a great 
‘family of Switzerland, who got interested in Shan- 
ker and requested him to accompany her to India. 
After his long stay for 11 years in Europe he re- 
turned to India w'th Miss Bonner and travelled all 
over India to see the temples and caves, dances, 
ete. and to know about the cultural heritage of 
India. about which he came to know for the first 
time from the books in the British Museum Library. 
On this tour Shankar saw “Kathakali” and realised 
„it as the best dance-dramas existing in India. Un- 
fortunately no one knew about it outside Malabar. 
“It was myself who told the Press in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Madras about Kathakali for the first 
time.” : 

“I never learnt any kind of European dance, 
not even - Ball-room and never used any kind of 
Western technique of «dance—such as Classical, Folk 

^er character in any of my works. But I must say 
that I have learnt from West to believe in work, 


g s. A 


discipline and organisation or in other word. show- 
manship. I never learnt dances of any kind and of 
any part of the Orient, although I had been over 
Malaya, Rangoon, Indonesia and Ceylon. 


Whatever I did, was creative without follow- 
ing any technique or any School of Dancing of my 
country though whatever I did was always Indian. 
I simply used to create from the dances I saw dur- 
ing the years before I left India. As for the music 
I used to give melody and rhythm to the European 
musicians and they composed it for full Orchestra 
in European notation and this went up to the. time 
till I took my troupe of musicians and dancers from 
India for the first'time. This is the long and short 
of my dance technique." Shankar stopped. 

*But is it possible to learn without a *Guru" 
,as Indian art is “Gurumukhi-biddya” I asked reluc- 
tantly. 


GURU 


“Once I was invited by the Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore" to witness “Kathakali” in his Palace. 
There I:met a god-like person named Shankaram- 
Namboodripad who became my guru and I learnt 
from hini for sometime. He composed a dance for 
me called. Kartikeya, the first and the only dance 
that I learnt from him and still I perform this par- 
ticular dance.” * 


“Which among the four Schools of Dance ap” 


peals most to you?” “Kathakali definitely. for its 
vast histrionic scope. I did not like to limit myself 
within the «strict rigidity of Bharatpatyam though 


uo: od is } ERES 
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Bharatnatyam is also subtle, lyrical. and highly 
rhythmic, ‘Kathakali’ literally means story-telling, 
Here the gestures and techniques of Bharatnatyam 
have taken a more masculine vitality. It is a fine 
complex art consisting of 3 fine arts of Abhinaya, 
Nrittya and Geetha—a pantomine in. which the 
actor does not speak or sing but interprets . their 
gesture with picturesque vividity. Most of my 
ballads are re-based on Kathakali blended with the 
eloquent charm of Manipuri.” 


“Though not consciously” said Mrs, Amala- 
shankar, “the greatest interpreter of Shankar’s 
dance. “Shankar is a born performer—he perform- 
ed what he felt—only—when the expression ` was 
analysed after performance—it was found to belong 

ior Manipuri ete.” If you could turn up 

à Obar—on some day and observe my 

"you will have an idea of his art of 

T went and experienced how the spell of dance 

NEUE breathed into the marrow of her stu- 
nts: . 


. “I never tell my students to dance unless and 
until their spirit is inspired. Before the class I do 
not know what I am going to teach. They also do 
not-know what they are going to learn. But at the 
end we are thrilled to find that the design of their 


t 


work unfolds the subtle harmonic emphasis and 
impressive rhythmic beats" said  Amalashankar. 
She gave sparkling illustration also. 


She asked her students to walk simply with 
the power of youth and jovial mood. Gradually their 
walk was adjusted with rhythm which emerged 
spontaneously from their heart. Their hands were 
lifted and transformed. into flowery enchanting 
movements. Their eyes sparkled with subtle and 
suggestive expressions. Nothing was left to chance. 
Vigour and sweep gave way to the most limpid 
phrase at the flick of an eylash. Their tempos were 
unfailingly correct and brought many fine points to 


light. There were no costumes or stage make-up. 
Only genuine beauty and executional charm cap- 
tured our attention, 


The musicians without overpersonalising mu- | 
sic drew forth incredible amount of nuance and | 
colour from the dance movement in their composi- 
tion. $ 


Amala's forte is like her husband Udayshankar | 
the “Peace of dancing”. She does not follow the line . 
of the great professionals who confine themselves — 
mostly to the intellectual section of dance and de- T 
vote very little attention to the ‘Sahitya’. She 
makes her students dance, only what they them- . 
selves understand, appreciate, feel and express. 2 


“Each dancer should find out his or her own | 
interpretation’ of symbols. They are not to follow the — 
teachers blindly.” Amala concluded “Spirituality 
and not physicality is the basis of Shankar’s dance.” 


SACRIFICE 


Continued from page 195 


He infused life into it and along with his associate 
Nabin became its nerve-centre, à 


Bipul’s approach work was flawless, it can be 
compared favourably with a mature brain. For more 
than a fortnight’ Sachin Choudhury and his agents 
were nowhere on the scene, 


The cycle moved on and again the full, moon 
sent in.a plethora of delight to all its admirers, 
save of course, the crime-hunter. The nocturnal cri- 
minals find in moon a witness to their shady deals 
and so they try to keep:themselves away from their 
criminal propensities. But the full moon makes room 
for the black fortnight and gradually withers away. 


It was a black night and its hideousness had all 
the more heightened by non-stop drizzles since the 
the day-break, Almost wintry conditions had set in 
in the autumn, 


The whole of the village lay fast asleep under 
such conditions. But this opened up opportunities 
for the criminals. 


As the night advanced its eerie silence and still- 
ness portended an evil omen. 


Suddenly there was a loud roar to break this 
dead silence. In a few minutes it was clear that an 
armed gang of dacoits attacked Harish Chattérji's 
house and the village resistance party was giving 
them a good fight. The resistance party under Bipul's . 
guidance scented the danger. and lay in hiding 
nearabout, as Bipul was apprehensive that there 
might be an attempt to kidnap Sabita that night. 


Within half an hour the fight was over. Four 
of the dacoits were killed, some captured and the rest 
took ‘to their heels. Casualties among the resistance 
party were not many but Bipul could not survive 
a hard blow on his head and succumbed to his in- 
juries the*next day, Sabita's honour was saved. > 


The whole village was in mourning. Piteous 
were the cries of Matangini Thakurani but time is 
the best healer. Sachin Choudhury and his asso- 
ciates were sentenced to different terms of impri- 
sonment on the confession of those arrested. 


—And Sabita wept in secret, She preferred 
marrying Atul to Anupam.and thus repay.part of 
the debt she owed to his protector, nsa NE 
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A. HE Bodo-Kacharis once ruled 
over the whole of Assam. And 
it was during their centuries- 
old rule that liberal patronage 
|. was. given to art, culture and 
"literature. The Ramayana epic 
was first translated under the 
aegis of a powerful Kachari 


potentate. Besides, numerous 


| Vaishnava religious cum-literary works saw the 
light of the day due to similar encouragement from 
them.. 


It can also be said without fear of contradiction 
: that later literature of Buddhist faith received libe- . 


ral patronage from the then rulers of Assam--most 
ef whom came of Bodo-Kachari families. 


Like their brethren of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
the Southern Kacharis of the Kopili and the Dhan- 
Siri valleys also contributed to the mainstream. of ` 


the history and civilization of Assam. The Meches of 
Dimapur, the Dimachas of North Cachar and: the 
Kachari-Barmans of Cachar originated from - the 


Southern Kacharis whose ancient capital, Dimapur, ' 


bears testimony to the marvellous fusion of tribal 


and proto-Hindu cults. 


Dr. P. C. Choudhury in his HISTORY OF 
IVILISATION OF THE PEOPLE OF ASSAM 
bes Dimapur as “one of the important sites of 

le culture”. - “Most of the remains, “he 


appear contemporaneous with the Kachari _ 


m, established. before. the Ahom iuvasio 


th century AD... We have evidence of. ; 


indu influence on most of them, though 


redominantly non-Aryan and associated, 
lit e He 


monoliths into "Chessm 
horn types, 


ornamentations. The figures are those of | 
elephants, deer, tigers, etc. The third type 


“bling buffalo horns, contain resettés . 
= earvings...... .The phallic megaliths - 


have close link with the Naga practices... 


_ Show a close affinity between the Kacha 


culture and indicate their belief in the 
fertility and animism.” E 
The roval palace in ruin, the 


‘monoliths, the triumphal pillars and 
at Dimapur. still command the appreciat 
sophisticated even. CETT 


The contribution of the Southe 


| Bengali language and culture dese 


mention, The Barman rulers of Caci 
known as the Hairimba Kingdom) wer 
patrons of Bengali literature but som: 

ed fame by composing poems and bal 
Queen Chandraprabha (mother of R: 


of Mai 


laborate o 





nces they present are considered to 
s of folk dances in Eastern India. 

al was revived in recent years 

out a century. But it is yet to 
Hoi Because | a only oe bap 2s NN 
itish rule was followed by the “a T. Bloch classifies the monoliths into ch i 
political power but their art, culture , ey? p "oHIhs into chessman, 

other manifestation. of. centuries-old Y shaped & Buffalo horn Types. — 

k into complete oblivion. Many a Southern Kacharis are also known as DIMA-CHA 














































ance style was forgotten—so also melo- M 
iode indepen dence, however, hap- o the children of the Great River. (DIMA means 
pts were being made for their revival. reat River in Bodo.) . EM 
^ Governor of Assam, Shri Jairamdas The legend about their origin says: 
m evinced personal interest in the ndous “We lived in a land called Ilasaw Kamruli in 
is tenure of office and gave a tremen the the very high mountains of dazzling brightness. We 
the revival ent initiated Nd the lived in big villages of stone. Not. far away was 
ar 1 eram e, d thoen Ytacharis. a rivér in a great valley which flowed. from the 
] platform of the Southern haris. west. we were driven out e got across on araft = 
he Kacharis belong to the Bodo sub-group of xed to a rope which ran from side to side. We 
Th Barman ethic family. The Southern got to a place called Khundilo where the river 
laim relationship with the great Pandava comes out of the mountains into a sandy plain. 
Bhima, through his Rakshasha wife, Here we settled at a place named after a big tree. 
"This is why they describe themselves as We were driven from that place by the Shengphong- 
s or Heramb: as. l sarao who had long swords in wooden sheaths. : 
logically the word Heramba is probably The Bodos, some historians say, original 






om HE DIMA or Herima. Because the inhabited the country north of the Himalayas 

i west of China. In religion they were worshi 
of the symbol of vegetation sprouting or g 
, < the form of a fertical mound of stone 
or mud, or in the form of a twig of 
‘Manasa’ or 'Siju' plant that grows 
naturally with all its stems sprouting 
pertically upwards with five ribs and. 
five depressions, 


In art they were experts in a 
songs and dances and music and fond 
of bronze gongs, cymbals and big 
drums. Sericulture and weaving con- 
stituted their home industries the fine 
products of which used to get easy 
market all over eastern India and even 
in far off places, ^" 


A section of the Bodos settled at 
the foot of the Naga Hills on the bank 
of the Dhansiri river — which. they 


y Hindu 
ighbour 


: Course, EN zA 
nily apportione 
“the Brahmin 
y Priests, 
9 


i Phe “Southern Ka- 
"Ohari rule ended in 1832 
when the last king, Go- 
“vinda Chandra died with- 
out leaving -behind Jegi- 
timate. children. and the 
kingdom was annexed: to 


n 5 
less pure form. The Bodog 
-of the Brahmaputra Val 
_ dey and the Barmans of 

C; ar, on the. other 
‘hand, have become. assi- 


Milated to some extent The form of a twig of — 


into the fold of “their « 


Á Manasa’ or ‘Siju’: plant 
o neighbouring plains folk, masa’ or "Siu pla 


that grows naturally with 


. The Dimachas have all us stems 


even retained their tribal organisation. In ‘the past — 


«the organisation. of the tribe used to be autocratic 
but nowadays it is more or less democratic. There 
is a headman to give the final orders; a minister 
for land to advise the headman or all matters con- 


cerning lands and cattle; a head-boy to keep the 
youngsters in order; and a head-girl for girls. None 


_ of these is a hereditary office. 
: According to their custom, the marriage price 
"required to be paid to the parents of the pros- 
ve bride. In’ case the bridegroom and his 
its are unable to pay the price demanded by 
de’s parents it is usual for. the bridegroom to 
valent in personal service in the house 

El ts, es x ; : 


‘devi, the valiant Kachari queen W 


against Ahom inroads: It describes t 
queen when the Ahoms attacked h 

There is also a rain-making 
cribes the: creation of the uni 


ta cause rain. 


Although the p se Ng 
neal, traces of matriarchy st 


participating in agricult 
the home industries: goi 
silk yield te her 
exquisite prod ts 
Mahatma Gandhi oi 

on the loom”, — 


the house she is 


Southern 
ins of 


The Southern  Kacharis li 
irhabiting the North were succe 
















: craft is of prime importance to the su 













attain- Now, us the spacecraft falls towar 
flight to the moon, The — . its velocity increases till it reaches - 
of artificial satellites, mph. this being the measure of moon’s gra 
t, annually laun- pull, This latter velocity is checked only 
Soviet Union — ' ing a retarding velocity of the same 






is provided by retrorocket, The retro: 
ing engine must start and end operating 
definite. time, otherwise entire system w 
and the craft will crash on the surface of 
H however, the retro-engine operates a sh 
1 h : . than required, the speed of the space ve 
aunch several satellites at once, High standards be lowered to the required value. On the 
if the retrorocket operates for'a: long 
> AM f required, the speed will be reversed 
ously goes for attaining such perfection to the dis- will ultimately hurl the spacecra 
tinguished scientists and engineers of the United moon, Therefore, it is Very. im 
States of America and the Soviet Union, distant from the moon's sur 
However, from the scientific point of view, ex- rocket unit to cease functioning 
ploration of the moon is of great significance, Having too short, the jet of gases escaping 
_ neither wind nor rain nor significant mountain may make cra "s 
building activity, the moon's surface is almost spacecraft may. : 
` changeless. Therefore, moon offers an opportunity. From the 
. to study the matter of the solar system practically 
as it was billions of years ago, - 

Such study may help to answer some of the key 
questions of science, for instance, how did it deve- 
lop? How did life originate? ete, In order to find 
answer to these questions, seientists have evolved 









































step-by-step approach.to obtain information of outer frequent eo 
space and environment of moon prior to man begins to land the 
js journey to the moon without endangering his surface of 

life. The investigation carried out in each space The traje 


probe is of multifarious type involving complicated 
problems which man may have to face during the 
- journey to the moon. 












LUNAR ROCKS AND CRATER — A small lunar 

crater, a rock six inches high and 12 inches long 

(15 by 30 centimeters) and smaller pebbles on the 

moon’s surface show in this 600-line picture receiv- 
ed June 2 from the Surveyor I spacecraft. 


veyor include locking onto the Sun to draw  elec- 
trical power through solar cells, locking onto the 
star Canopus for reference, changing course slightly 
20 hrs. after launch to get on a true path to the 
moon, requiring the Sun and Canopus, and carrying 
out the crucial retro-rocket firing to a slow descend 
to the moon. Needless to mention here, that, the 
moon is devoid of atmosphere, So the  mooncraft 
which approaches the moon for soft-landing is de- 
prived of natural atmospheric breaking, Parachuting 
devices are also useless due to atrless lunar atmos- 
phere. Thus retro-rocket engines have to be deve- 
loped for softlanding on the moen, But it should 
be remembered that the “soft landing’ method tested 
on the Earth is essentially different from the one 
used on the moon. : 


However, manoeuvering of space vehicles in 
vacuum space is radically different from that in 
atmosphere. When changing the flight direction in 
a vacuum additional expenditures of energy need 
to be supplied. Calculations however, show that for 
making a turn of 60 degrees, it is necessary to spend 
as much energy per unit of the payload of a space- 
ship as is spent for accelerating the spaceship to 
the speed it has initially. The main difference 
between a manned lunar mission and the landing. of 
unmanned automatic station is that in the former 
case the mooncraft must return to the earth, The 
returns begins with a start from the lunar surface. 
In order to reach the earth, the mooncraft must 
attain speed of 2.6 km. per second. If selenogra- 
phical position of the starting point is unfavourable 
for directly achieving an earth bound flight course, 
the mooncraft is first put into a low  round-the- 
moon orbit and then at a definite point, by means 
of additional impulse theoretical velocity is increas- 
ed to the required magnitude, Since the moon has 
no atmospheric envelop, the launching from the 
very surface may follow a very flat course. This 
reduces gravitational losses to the minimum where 
as on the earth the launching is vertical. 


Nevertheless, conquest of the moon is a most 
important stage in scientific progress. Observations 


FACTS, AND FIGURES 


——= 


FROM THE MOON zi 


"t 
carried out by earth satellites have helped to 
establish a number of facts on the structure of the 
lunar surface and the physical conditions prevailing 
on our natural satellite. The lunar craters are truly 
circular in shape, and only those situated at the 
edge of the visible side of the moon appear to be 
elongated because of perspective. There are myriads” 
of small craters on the moon, situated on the vast 
lowlands of the lunar seas and even on the slopes of 
the larger craters, Craters with partly destroyed 
walls can also be seen on the moon, Some craters 
scems to be submerged into the surface layer of 
the.moon.and only their summits protrude, The 
highest mountains. ón the moón rise to 9 km. The 
large dark blotches, called “seas” are simply 1-2 km. 
deep depression. Further, the peculiarities of light 
reflection:have enabled us to conclude that the rock 
forming the surface of the moon is highly. porous. 


The surface material is on the whole uniform in 


composition both on mountain peaks, “their slopes 
and in the foot hills, 


However, data so far obtained, is not sufficient 
to enable us to decide definitely how solid:is the 
surface of the moon and what weight it càn support 
without caving in. "Therefore, in order to get de- 
tailed information as regards to the structure, 
firmness and chemical composition of the surface 
of the moon, its temperature and other properties, 
direct observation from spaceship flying very close 
to the surface of the moon will be required. More- 
over, softlanding of the automatic spacecraft on the 
moon will be able to determine right on the spot 
the physical properties of the soil and atmosphere 
of the moon. Luna-9 and U.S. Surveyor have how- 
ever provided bags of data in this respect and they 
are creating artificial moon surface on the earth to 
develop vehicle for the movement on the surface of 
the moon. 


Nevertheless, detailed pictures of the moon's 
horizon as well as detailed pictures of the surface 
of the moon have been recently obtained from the 
U.S. Surveyor and these pictures reveals that part 
of the lunar surface is somewhat plane and it is 


(Continued on next page) 





ROCKY SURFACE OF MOON'S OCEAN OF 
STORMS — This Surveyor I view of the rock- 
strewn surface of the moon's Ocean of Storms. It 
covers an area starting about 100 meters from the 
spacecraft to the outside rim of a crater, several 

hundred meters distant. 





ontinued from previous page) ` GS 
ng enough to carry load of the spacecraft. On 














h and the automatic space stations of So- 





Union Luna-9 and U.S. Surveyor have not yet 
ed the moon's surface in detail neither they 
tablished the conditions prevailing on the 
"Therefore, it needs many more softlanding 
. man can step on the moon, Needless to say, 
manned landing on the moon will be pre- 
y numerous flights around the moon on 
jassing its various orbits and distances from 
the moon and examining very closely 
ihe entire surface of the moon. 




















the man is on the moon, he will have 
sight, For instance, the sky will be abso- 
k. because of the absence of blue back- 
y the sun ligbt shinning on the 
sun light on the moon is extremely 
e red band of the Sun’s chromosphere 
clearly as well as the red protuberances 
it of it. The silvery corona of the sun, 
nal part of which can be seen on the earth 
ing the eclipse of the sun, and the inner 
h can only be studied by special instru- 
ermore, on the moon the position of 
med to be fixed at'a pin point position 
t twinkle. On the earth, in the other 
seem to twinkle only because of changes 
ction of light due to air waves passing 
ace of our planet, 


'he data so far received from the moon how- 
reveals that the moon's diameter is 3476 km. 
| is no more than one quarter of that of the 
s surface area is 14 times smaller than that 
arth and is approximately the same as Asia. 
oon is 50 times smaller in volume, and its 
times smaller than that of the earth. Its 
ige density is 3.3 gr. per cc, which is 334 p.c. 
he average density of the earth. Further, moon 
tes around its axis every 27-1/3 days, and takes 
ly the.same time to revolye around the earth. 
is explains why the same face is always visible 
the earth. The moon is devoid of atmosphere 
er The ‘seas’ and ‘Oceans’ as features of its 
geography are more poétic than real, reflect- 
level of scientific observation in the 17th 
Then, the scientists made their first 
to view the moon through a telescope but 
e completely ignorant about the real composi- 
dts surface. 







lecen y. US. Surveyor h: iblished that 
ion is not covered with loose dust; a manned 
, craft can land safely on the moon; man can 





through.or 'shot. down by impacting micrometeo- 
s; the area around the Surveyor is typically 

which can be easily seen from the picture, 

as disclosed a rock and. pebble- 
ith the lunar floor level having con- 
plowed field. These pictures are 
e moon and are shown in the 


called “Osearlometer”, 


too are men and wheth 
to submit to being kissed. 
Kissing is à happy pasti 
tists have made some ama 
what happens when a man kiss 
*good taste" Mr. John A. Gibbon 
kiss the pituitary gland pr s 
sophie’. It stimulates the adrer 
a number of chemicals, 
The biologists maintain 
whole body is affected in sect 
journals state that the impact of 
blood-pressure of both parties shoot 
is a swift breakdown of the white 
rate quickens, the circulation jumps and the 
action is speeded up. Moreove pores of the skin 
open and the perspiration pours out. 
Mr. Gibbon states that a girl gets a less thrill 
from a kiss than man ; but if sheis in love the situs 
ation is reversed. 





















































OHMS 


The potency of the kiss can now be measured. 
Richmond University of America has a machine 
It gives the power of a 
kiss in terms of ohms. In some girls the machine 
jumps from 0 to 1300 ohms, with a simple touch of 
the lips. On the average, however, a kiss. makes 
a meter rise from 0 to 900 ohms in most young 
girls. 

British scientists report that one person in 20 
produces blue electric sparks when kissing. Physi-. 
cal research laboratory workers confirm this view, 
but add that only perfectly dry lips produce biue 
sparks. i 

A kiss may generate 55 volts of electricity, but 
the kissing couples may not experience 
electrice shock, because no continuous electric 
energy is present. A cosihetie manufacturer states 
that a pressure of a first class kiss is 10 lb. per 
square inch, while that of a kiss in ecstacy is 25 1b. 

Georgiana, the young Duchess of Devonshire 
introduced kiss into English politics as a . vote- 
catching idea. She hoped. that her kisses would 
help her friend, Charles Fox, to win the Covent 
Garden seat in the 1784 election. Even porters got 
their reward for Fox's Tory opponent denounced 
Georgiana as shameless, but ultimately he also 
found a rival for her in Lady Salisbury. She set up 
in the Covent Garden in opposition to Georgiana. 
Covent Gardens was packed by voters—naturally. 
But Lady Salisbury was no match in looks for 
Georgiana, and Charles James Fox won the elec- 
tion by a handsome margin—of kisses. 


BRIGHT TIP 


A bright idea for those who have a mind to 
contest our coming election in the year 1967. 

This business of kissing, is no light matter, 
Some would regulate it and others would suppress 1 
it altogether as a hurtful and dangerous exercise. 
William Roye points out. “some women blush when 
they are kissed, some call for the police, some swear, 
some bite. But worst are those who laugh.” How- 
ever that may be all will agree with the poet Lang- 
land that “a kiss once given is never lost.” 

We may also quote cord Byron who in an ex”. 



















t one rosy mouth 
igs them all a 








NDIAN sport. has arrived at 
one of “the most important 


question of introducing orga 






_be exam 
“levels, 
Representations and com- 
adm plaints made recently, from 
several quarters. to the Education Ministry ofthe 
_ Government of Indiavand to the AU India Council 
port have resulted in a trend of thinking which 
should have taken place a long time ago and it is 
o` be hoped that those who will engage in the 
research now planned will go into even the small- 
est, fhe least important aspect of the question and 
not be led astray by vested and other interests 
ich have so far done all they canto garrotte the 
oduction of this system. 
ave, for many years, been bewailing and 
campaigning against the dreadful practice of sham- 
amateurism which has prevailed in most branches 
of sport in India. ¡Underhand operations started in 
the middle *30s when a certain formidable Calcutta 
club of those days sought to break the stranglehold 
. 9n Indian football which the British Regimental 
«and other European sides had retained for many 
ears. A number of outstanding players suddenly 
‘arrived in the city, one fine day, mainly from the 
North-West and Southern parts of the country. 
From this the practice grew and many other 
clubs, mainly the larger and therefore richer. ones, 
followed suit. Inevitably, Calcutta, during the foot- 
balling months, became a camping-ground for the 
. flower of India’s talent. How they came, how. they 
- subsisted, where they lived and how they afforded 
iven the essentials of everyday life, did not appear 
to concern the controlling authorities at all. Ther 
were permitted—indeed encouraged—to play ama- 
feur: football. 
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BIRDS.OF PASSAGE 


Slowly these methods spread to other games 
and. as one intimately connected, in recent years. 







with the administration of another major sport. 1 
in tell you that there are hardly any—I doubt if 
is.even one—-birds of passage who come and 
several weeks in Calcutta "without being 
ated in.cash and/or kind,- In fact. a : 
Diber of sone. of the. more: impor 
mie time pack.: What 










cross-roads in its path and the . .  cíub members would rise in a body if 
question of- introducing. c =- 4. qeoneerned was not imported. < En 
tised. professionalism is now. io PRO | : 
ned atthe highest |. amt and the annual and swelling nu 


: transfers cannot possibly be the outeo e of 





that the obvious thing was to forget abo 
official remarked that that was all very 
















Cricket, too, does not appear altogethi 






















merely wishing to change clubs to better 
pects or play in more congenial compan) 
The really admirable thing, in. sports; is 
to your club through thick and thin ; the 
the opposite mainly holds good here: see 
that extraneous forces and consideration 
brought to bear. - 


And so, if.we admit that most of o 
players are amateurs in. name oniy-—La 
provides the most glaring example an 
of "amateurism are flouted openly the w 
then why not. organised professio ; 

. The advantages are there for a 
have been pointed. out again and again 












not propose to enumerate them h i 
advantages would be the inability to parti 
certain international sporting ever 


OPEN COMPETITION TRI 


The trend, however. seems to 1 
competition at all levels, Golf. one g 
the rules regarding amateur status are stri 
stringently applied, has for counties ear 
competitions in which amateur and prof 
compete together. That “being so; what | 
objection can there be to the introductic 
arrangements in Athletics and. Law en 
instance, and those events like the Olympi 
where amateurs. meet at Hockey. Foótbal 
team events. ? 07 E 

With- this prospect. now erysta 
sports: bodies- would be well advised 
introduce and -foster the professional 
for nothing else, this would ensure tha 
world organisations: throw entry open t 
ers” and not amateurs or professional 
be Indians and Indian teams worthy to ta 
place and, perhaps, certain honours in this a 
form: of competition. 
For- let's: face it 
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T should be obvious to anyone 
who. studies contemporary 
"sports literature carefully and 
who follows with alertness the 
great international” sporting 
events of today that the world 
t cof “sports. is standing at the 
threshold of an exciting new 
erm. It is not a matfer of pure 
our age the sciences on Man have 
clive ‘that philosophers and scientists are 
attempts. to concéive a new image of the 
new ideal of education. It is. significant 
modern sociologist is willing to alter the 
ned basic principles: of his field of study. 
'chologist has begun to draw a picture 
| | which is nearer ‘to reality, 



















and. greater attention is being Dai t to 
lity of physical education, of sport, I 
| hasten to add. that it-is not so much the bio- 
side of sport Which hag becóme the hard 
the various discussions and studies as its 
the educating character of sport. We 

pur “Lo look. upon sport asa cultural. pheno- 
Ir our age, the non-physical educator, the 
the peangogues and the sociologists. 

at deal to the deeper understanding 
ishment of physical: educa- 
fact. ought to stimulate. the 
to. study the questions and 























By K. K. DAS 





sporis apparatuses which give final shape E 
but man himself. The leading idea of the methodo- 2 
logy of sport no longer is, “What are we able to do 
with an these apparatuses?” but “What does. man 

A fair knowledge of the intellectual and spiri- 
tual condition of man during the different stages o^ 
the development of his personality is being attemp- 
ted today by the physical educator. This has brought 
out s new conception of sport, which, in turn. has 
had some decisive effects. The sciences dealing with 
Man have changed their attitude towards physical 
education. For example, anthropology is going io 
form a new basis for physical education and sport. 
The effort now is te connect sport with the culture 
of our age, as was done in ancient Greece. : 


SELF-EDUCATION 


mere p hysipiodicul medical determination 
of mort, says à German educationist, "is no longer > 
sufficient; that would mean sport thout ege 
without. principles, without an educ - à 
A similar Russian view was expressed by. Chomen- 
kow atid Stepantschonok : “We are convin 
the fact that there is never to. be a coa 
training without education at the same tine. 
would be interesting t nvestigate why meth 
and practical men h =: 
cational attitude. The thinking today 
education which allows everybody and i 
to adopt its own course and which does 
anything, should be lef On th 
demanding 













Tisa well-known fact that 
“football was introduced in our 
untry by the men and offi- 
cers of the East India Company, 
ie British Army and the Navy 


id the European professors’ 
hat came to India to join the. 


Indian schools and colleges in 
fhe wake of the spread `of 
English: educa n the country. The role of the 
. LCS. fraternity with regard to the introduction, 
promotion. and popularisation of this game is also 
not negligible: 
'.; Calcutta, being the capital, principal port' of 
dL chief trading centre and the most important 
piace so far as beginning of the English education 
in India was concerned, was Jucky to see the mem- 
‘bers of the British Army and Navy and. the Euro- 
pean traders playing this game in this ancient city 
«Since about the 1850's, The game. caught the ima- 
~Sination of the local. people in no time and à few 
"private clubs soon started playing it in private com- 
pounds and available open spaces. | 
But the game derived its real encouragement in 
e precincts of the colleges through the good offi- 
the European professors and a good many 
lege football clubs came into existence in the 80's 
and 80's of the 19th cehtüry. The student cómmu- 
nity ing taken it up, football soon became the 
“most “popular game in Bengal. 
“With the growth of football and formation of 
arious clubs came the urge for testing their skill 
inst each other and organizing the game in the 
“manner. This inspiration came principally 
je European community and competitive 
| to bona fide clubs of Calcutta, came 
with the birth of the Trades Cup in 


t was run by representatives of th 


tubs under the Rules of the Foothal 


the Durand tournament which started in 
limited to Military teams only. Indian clubs 
making their presence felt very soon, thereat 
1892 Sova Bazar Club earned the dis i 
beating a Military team for the firs 

history of Indian football This created, 

ed, a great sensation not only within +t 

but in England as well. Nationals in 
Xaviers (Calcutta) in 1893, Medical Co 

and 1895, Shibpur College in. 1896 an 
Mohun Bagan for three successive years 

to 1908 also earned the distinction of wit 
trophy from amongst a host-of civil and. 
European teams to prove that the Indi 
within this short time, become equally. 

game. j : 


BIRTH OF LEA. 


While Indian: football had just ^s 
the adolescent ‘stage,’ another import 
gave a very timely spurt to the alread 
enthusiasm of the players, the spectator: 
administrators alike. This was the form tion 


Indian Football Association in the yea 


' Association was initially established 


idea of starting a bigger competitive soccer 
nament which would attract other strong. 
tions, these then being entirely tàry 
tions, from all paris of the country. The c 
ihe Association, which was. soon affiliated 
Football Association of England, was initial! 
hands of the European enthusiasts of the 
Clubs. ' : 7 

A. very eventful career, connie: 
with the growth of Indian footb 
start of the LF.A. shield 
1893, This was only 





éd to lito 
nilarly the” Rovers Cup, now. run 
then run by the. Rovers 

“a purely. European affair 
iongsí the Civil and Military 
ombay. The Indian clubs, it is 
ound Bombay had no interest in 


e, be concluded that Indian 


very active guidance and manage- 

E . Football Association which 

its position at home (in Ben- 

oble task of popularising the 

^ Tis efforts in respect of form- 

é rolling body, so prophetically 
by stalwarts like the Maharaja of Santosh 
kaj Gupta—since the year 1934, bore 

t by the formation of the ALEF. in June 
concurrente with Army Sports Control 


i HISTORIC YEAR 


1 be noted that IFA. { Bengal) Was the only 5 au- 
For controlling the game in the country and 
ven after the formation of the ALF. LEA, 
day continues to have a very eminent posi- 
administration and control of the game 

his undoubtedlv.is due to the fact that 
standards achieved in the fields of Cal- 
ve so far Been the correct index of the 
"of football im the country. Indian teams of 
ontinued. lo show their might in their 

th iben reputed Civil and Military 

. The climax was reached when 

in, a purely Bengalee team won the 

m. the histor ic year 1911. Considered 


pereedented victory created a sensation not 
he country but outside as well, 


al birth of Indian Football is identified 

que feat achieved by Mohun Bagan in 

year 1911. The victory. was the biggest 

or Indian football and- was very eulogistically 
nted upon by well-known newspapers like 
Mail and Manche. Guardian of England 
í ingapore. This lone victory 
egimental. teams not only 
position of Indian football 
the much-needed impetus 

£ iH higher achievements. 
ya few suceesstul inroads into the 
tournaments jn the 

Indian teams following the great achieve- 
AAL such. time: the Britian Military 


str with these achievements and 
f its rightful and  hard- 

ountey Indian. football also 

outside the 


higher than, that obtaining in the > South-East Asian 
countries, These successes prompted the LFA. to 
organise three more. tr o Ceylon, South Africa. 
and Australia inv the. 
respectively, Majority, of the players composing 
these teams were Bengalees and almost all were 
Indians playing in Calcutta. 

All these years the Indian teams played bare- 
footed barring one or two exceptions. Not. that 
there were no booted players in the Indian ke 


of Camwutta thóse days but their number. was very 
limited and when the ‘quality of football was con- 
cerned, it was the barefooted footballers who seot 
These qualities of barefooted footballers, 
jugglery and skill of the bare toes and thelr sF 
received high praises in foreign countries... The 
visits: Lo Ceylon and South Africa were 

with phenomenal success and these. created 
popular. interest, particularly ihe on is 
Africa where the huge Indian crowd w ig 
elated at our success. ndian football" could feci 
legitimately proud 1 could. sers ; 


oppressed. Indians in. 
wey, through o h 





1933, 1934. and 1938 z 


visited, so 

; ros are fondly 

«countries (Straits, Burma. 
ih Africa and Australia) even today. 


bout the impression that - barefooted foot- 
made even in the not too successful tour of 
istralía: the: Sydney Sun wrote in. 1938: “Of the 
5 nations where soccer is played none has yet been 
able to produce players able to match it in pace 
wit barefooted Indian Team.” The same paper 
“With five exceptions the Indians, all of 
Om are small in stature, played without boots. 
dages only were worn over their insteps. and 

















‘who were responsible for the best showing 
Tricky footwork ever seen in this country." 

Yet another reputed newspaper, Truth of Syd- 
wrote: 


Ihe toe-ball of the Indians was an eye-opener. 
i ave ball control par excellence, They waste 
no kicks. They flash into position like nobody's 
business and attack in bewildering fashion”. 







This is. no mean achievement on the part of 
barefooted. Indian footballers who played under 
difficult weather and other conditions in foreign 
lands. It can, therefore, be. concluded that the 
pioneering work was well done besides gaining 


valuable experience, 


The broken glass pieces in the playing fields of 
: Surabaiya and  Petermaritzburg, the below zero 
temperature in Cape town and stone-hard black clay 
playing grounds of Melbourne, however; made the 
Indian footballers conscious. of the limitations of 
barefooted football. -It was realised, that without 
Indian football had no chance of successfully 
ing in international football as the heavier 
‘booted tackling by the opponents and unfavourable 
ground and weather conditions turned.out to be a 
great hand. "dor barefooted footballers. Back 
players and the . administrators alike 













home. ihe : 
¿started thinking of introducing compulsory booted 
. football without any further delay. 


VITAL DECISION 


Some time, naturally, was spent in taking a 
decision on this issue, The administrators could 
not be blamed either as this-was a very vital deci- 
sion indeed. It meant beginning the whole thing 
fresh, by sacrificing the very hard-earned skill and 
dof barefooted football. Legislation could also 
be introduced at once as football with boots 
d not be learnt in a dav. Hence barefooted 
all continued side by side with booted football 
for still some time more. Sincerity of efforts in this 
respect of the players was also lacking as they were 
more happy without boots, so much so that Indian 
Players were seen playing barefeet even as late as 
1952 in the Helsinki Olympies. Booted or barefooted 
Indian Football continued on its onward march by 
nning the Asian Games football championship in 
(the year of inception) and the Asian Quadran- 
r. tournament for four years running in the. 
1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955: Supremacy-of Indian 
vas firmly established amongst the Asian 
s, though internationally we remained some- 

A ; 





“These. however proved no handicap to the | 


' showed us that we were far from ma 


d 
. Pre-Olympie games of 1964 should se us 


. has not been able to touch "the fringe 





y an A ; 
Russian combinations 4 
during their visit to India | 




















and too far below the international stand: 
1936 onwards and particularly after the 
war, ie, 1948 onwards, Indian football 

to see a good few reputed forei 
land, Sweden, many. Australia, R 
slovakia, China, Burma, Pakistan and € 
on our home grot But while doing 
against our closer neighbours. our playe 
able to do half as well if not worse 6 
European teams, = 























E 


In spite of doing not too b. 
bourne Olympics India was- plac fe 
supremacy of Indian football in the East 
till the same was “revived by a great 
the Asian Games at Jakarta in 1962 aga 
odds. Al these go tò- prove the. y 
ephemeral nature of the standard ot 
bail Occasional victories here and th 
performances on some other occ 
one being the thrashing Iran gav 


1 













are not able to build up 
basis and to give at mor 


as to Why we 
Side on firmer 
and stability, 

















To me it appears that no proj 
has yet been given .to devise . prac 
means for improving the standard | 
bail. From the various. visits to ^ 
and from the games played by foréig 
performing in our. country we h 
learnt that we are mot able to mate 
skill with that of the continental 
they are our masters. To be "quite candid 


































high standards achieved by the Germa 
Czechosiovaks; Yugoslava. and. Russians 
there is very considerable ^ scope for. 
in our play, It is a pity that the opportu: 
are not quite inconsiderable, have not 

desired result inasmuch as our play 
been able to avail.of them. to the desir 























When we come to think. 
wards till to-day, a period 
has failed to produc 


"sense of pride inhe 
a reputed team, 







young minds can 
‘terial in. the country, 
that is necessary is pro 2 / 
` : following the  . ~ 
RH a fiew-com "world foot- -= 
ball like the Russians. or ther Latin: "American 
countries, ; 


x xm cpi m New thoughts a on an old si d a 
i Me di hem p football centres of. the (Continued from page 226) LS UA 


i tions and learns to know himself. Contest E the 
most valuable means-of self-education: Th ; 
the selection of our national teams , sportsmen have a remarkable tren 
made from bird the reputed plicity, truth and naturalness. Closel : 
| a ow oars of an i mite er the with the idea of contest is. unselfishness, the x ren nS - 
behind + iation of earthly profit, gui e püres “ego 
: of the Pic aui cies, These as the i inmost motive. x by 8 
players are collected at a short notice Simultaneously, it is fully appreciated that 
ab t a month or even less at a particular place the deeper understanding as well as the dissemina- 
io any important. international engagement tion of the philosophy of sport internationally is 
ection is made on the basis of their of the greatest importance for peace. and amity. oo o 
Hon only, ignoring their present form, New ideas’ and different methods enri 
ness ete. The selectors cannot be blamed theory and in practice but, like philosophy, these 
the short. period for which the prospec- are not treated as secret weapons but soon je 
rs are placed at their disposal cannot, by commón property. Sport, which is extremely na- 
tretch f imagination, give them the correct tional belongs to the past. It was of importance in 
tio (as regards their form. the pee of the founding of States and” correspondia Fy 
: to the national spirit of the nineteenth cent foc 
ally a pity that with so many skilful is fully realised now that national individuality, 


the country we are not able to harness 
to teach them football on correct lines. heritage and customs are in no way in » opposition 


is necessaty is proper planning. There js no 
thusiasm over this game in the country. ORIENTATION 
and lovers of this most popular game 
ally to see the games in the different play- It is time that these new tendencies, the new 
as of the country. Sports Councils have orientation of sport, the spiritualisation of sport, 
rmed practically in all the States for promo- the emphasis on the principle of unselfish achieve- 
. Yet all the available resources have ` ment — all these should receive enthusiastic Te 
ception from the academic youth. These nev 
trends, which are expanding over the whole. inter- 
national areas, should be led by a scientific approach 
towards physical education. Every subject, every 
movement needs science in order not to go: astray. 
it is impossible for physical education and sport 
to be developed further merely by. means o 
experience; they need more: scient guidance th 
any other movement of our time. 
Are our physical educators convinced tha 
ave to. progressive physical exercises — understood and carried ow 
game remembering rightly — can be the source of a true renovation of 
reasing the duration the outlook. of the academic youth? 1t is 
what is needed is time they were, for this new id ed 
alone will give physical education its 
in the whole field of education. It should 
ted that there is no edue i possi 
sical education. Afte 
than tha 











































































Aisen crees 
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M «o» aon o d 
sonans EES aoe 


HEN Ramanathan Krishnan. 
our former National Champion 
was al the height of his career, 
mingled with our tremendous 
ide in. Krishnan's most 
ressive wins and close mat 
S with the world's top-not 
GO Ap eet $, was the sneaking fear 
nagging worry "After Erishnan. who?” 


- Krishnan had taken.and -kept Indian tennis at very 
^ sens world class and the dim future only hazily 


rowed: two youngsters of “any promise-—Jaideep 
fukerjea and Premjit Lall vem 


While Mukerjea and Lall were undoubtedly. 
ented and promising, the void between them and 


A 


ishnan was too wide. This was later provec 
e ishnan's tennis started failing. One co: 


uid 
is Standard was not quite as good: and vet he 


ikerjea and Lall corafortably at bay. 


With the end of Krishnan's career in sight. we 
Lal and Mukerjea have performed very credit- 


fulfilled much: of their earlier promise. 
sponsibility of upholding Indian tennis abroad’ 


Very squarely on their shoulders. While we 


While we do have S. P. Misra, Vinay Dhawan 


and Shyam. Minotra. Balram Singh etc. all of wh p 
oungsters ave. 


.By DILIP BOSE. 


according to “tennis age”, can no longer be 
dered “youngsters”. They are mat e 
not go further. e 


áve 


to carry the 
r; I féel and one The 
r the future of India 


string of pla ) 
ranking instead of th 
having their position 
well ahea 


^ thé cage nos 
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yor utl are the days af our ae 


N that higgledy- piggledy gol- 
lection of shanties we delight- 
“ed in calling our home town. 


we had enough sun to.bask in: = 


> and fresh air to breathe. And 
Uwhet dt rained you "knew it 
Coralüed.. ^ But for names great 
in story you had better look 
out in some other place. | The 


P i souls we knew had just names to-call, . 
oo them. by. But each had his days-of youth to recall, 


E not. of laurels büt, perhaps, of “myrtle and, ivy". 
“end alot «of other things too. We, grew up happily 


in that extremely eireümscribed world of nameless E 


E We were happy being young. 


Ot myrtle and ivy. some other time. “One 
portrait of youth was Sunil who used to. punch . 
coconuts out of the husks with sheer unaided fists: 
“He was admitted to my class id the: pre-Matricula- 
Von year, though several years older than lo He 


came io live with his mother, a lady doctor wi 
had. a posting in our town. His short, stocky yl 
“sigue was like an ebony carving, and the bulges i 
his biceps and .pectorals could scare stiff even the 


biggest bully of the school But it was so decep- 


tive, because at heart, he was Tke a boy and almost 


E as comely as è mudfence. 


I didn't care that Sun was backward in his 
studies, but began to admire him within weeks. of 
our acquaintance because he could do, so Many 


«ines I didn’t dream of ever doing. He could climb ^ 
coconut tree like a lizard, and swim across the ~ 


nd Kilometer-wide river like, a water snak 
jd angles to the ferociously strong eurrent- 
!pools; At nor was 


land . 


river” 


e 
of Kesto Bar ik. 
“What for ?U 
“I would make 








were desperate. “You can't hope to 
Py now." said Sunil. 


gi can't explain 
ie turbulent river that washed. the feet 
E ty for erosions. It was so 
nis prop v thi en the wisest old 
town could mot predi 
eating ds banks, and in which area. 
long. "The monsoon set it in in about 
After some. time: we had «our Puja 
"Suddenly one morning we saw the river 
the brim to make the other bank almost 
‘It flowed in a tremendously rapid cur- 
"roaring end foaming and washing away vasi 
lands. f oating. water. hyacinths. 































o. but if hap- - 


of day had dawned when 1 opened the" door. and 
started running, T stopped only when reached 

e umub tree was about half a 
In one. night ‘the river had 
oa. “¿along the entire 
tskirts which was fallow 
: | Was now a quarter of a 
mile from the . "Two more days at the most, 
and the shimul tree will be in-the river. 


We gathered together and met Kesto Barik. at. 
selling the tree, arent you: ES a 




















price firs 
gentlemen--" ^ 
"That we are: Come, here: d twenty rupees.” su 
“Twenty ! You offered fifty even a month — 





EC 


“That was “before the monsoon,” said Sunil. “It 
is different now. If you don't sell it tous, in two 
days’ time it will be the rivers.” 


He sucked hs, hookah excitedly and thought a 
Little. “No, Tam not going to accept. twenty: h 
. , I remember even 
that just about th: 
there was a pause | the 
booms. Perhaps: the | ero e 
. sión had stopped, He could 
wait till another monsoon. 
We left him and again 
oa sat in conference. ~ We 
pe CT mom kept sending hourly. mes 
sages to him to. intimate 
to us if he had made ádny 
decision, Every time the - 
messenger returned with 
a negative answer. By 
evening we had stopped 
- sending messages, ` 








Early next morning i| 
heard my name called out 
near the front door... was 
not sleeping 'at all and 
all night the river bad à o: 
fresh orgy of erosions oo 
seemed the + thunderi 
booms had never. stopped 
for once: I was very much. 
expeeting a call and com- 
put. [ saw. , Someone 


















Si 
l the river: bar 

s waiting fors 
s knew he would be: 

8. ang | hurried to meet 





seven feet, By. mid-day ito 
not find anyone to buy 


move even. . Where 
x men to pemove 1Hi monster to a safe 
" 3o ¿here it is, you may take care of it if you 










of an p^ torn. 
and y rain. j 











And then he really wept. 
ran a Sunil and called. up the other chums. 


we returned to the river, 












tion, the ropes were tied round the enorm- 


ried to a safe distance, where we waited for the 


unk. of earth on which the log lay, to be 


by the rolling, roaring, . raging river. 
bout an hour the crack a 
sinuous hair, and we held ü e rope tightly. 
crack widened slowly, till it gaped, and finally 
with a loud thundering crash the chunk fell with 
the log, leaving it floating in the water, 








ing Hs course holding fest to the rope. We were 
taking it to a creek about a, hundred yards away. 


: extra thick ropes were -procured, and 
arry g them on our shoulders, and hiring a few 
à "With feverish 


lumber. The other ends of. the. ropes were 


peared like a` 


We let the current sweep the log away, follow- 








was planed an 
complete. 


We reached the creek soon and with a vigorous pull came. 


made: the log veer round. With a little maneuvor- 
(ing it was steered into the'creek where the water 
was still We dragged along up the creek till we 

: ched the shallow part where the lumber was 













stretched ourselves on our backs on the lush, spongy 
turf on the green bank. 


We were back to it in the afternoon. The: job o 






was to lift the: ‘log—-sixteen. feet long by sixteen 
feet in circumference—from water to dry land 
d the “ship building” operation was to go on. 

vo long bamboo poles were slipped under the log 
“and placed along the slowly rising sand bank in a 
parallel position. Then we tugged with all our 





might at each rope which remained tied to the log. ay 


The incline was not very steep—it was almost level. 
- And with a little joint effort the log slid along the 
smooth bamboo poles. We kept pulling till the log 













at its maximum level. There we left it, making it 
over to Sunil's charge. 


"Now you can start work and make us the 
ous craft in which to sail on our expedition, "T 
C Our Atlantic was of course a natural lake 
“heel, that is—into which the water of the river 
spilled during floods through another. creek about 
ee miles downstream. “It was quite big—about 
quare miles of still water, with vast floating 
i “carpets of water lilies and water haycinths, and wild 
- ‘ducks and cormoratn heeling &bove. Where the 
water was shallow, rushes and other  semi-aquatic 
plants like reeds and .arum lilies jutted out in 
: pandom strokes of brush on the blue waterscape. 
he rains; when much of the water dried up, 




















j Les, and at flowering time the tall flower. stalks 
nblir 


miles, looked. Hke à sea of cream. 
haunt for. giant storks- and co 


eked. We gasped and perspired profusely, súd 





eft the water and was sufficiently high on the bank | 
the creek where the water would not reach even ' 


ash grasses grew to heights of ten feet for - ashore gripping m 


magnified white feathers and, growing | 


























the water god Varna, ‘Deve, In tead. 
our hands on the t 1 ed 

force, : 
whole log, añ 


+ creek; and when 


vikings. 


welltimed, : an 

to allegró. We did no tw 
another Violent ti ; and 
site directio 


back, th 
the water and drew another hundre gall 
before Sunil could say another “Hey” y 
down along with the boat. 





water heading straigh 
ing my, hands to ke 
fuse quantities 
swimming ashore, 
end. With a deft tug of 
my head above the: surface, 
With mighty strokes 

















I was still daz 


land dripping: all 


un On. 

"Over 12 Years! 

Reputation for 
essful Treatment ef. 


Psoriasis, j 
obstinkte skins 


Branch: 36, Mahatma 
Calculta-2. : 


of growth—all these considerations: make 

Philips outstanding in size and performance. 

What makes Philips unique is the Company's - 

international character, 90% ef Philips 

sales, 65% of Philips’ assets, 66% of Philips’ 
f amps: itmakés — employees are outside Holland. 
Smophenes and And, everywhere, Philips operate in close 

integration with the economy of the country, 

Nowhere nore so than in 

India where. Philips seek 

to serve the nation’s eco- 

nemy in many diverse 

ways and thereby help 

improve man’s industry 

and his environment, 





By HIRANMAY BANERJEE 


HEN Saratchandra was ready his own limitations. He” 

for entering the arena of Ben- imagination and the 

gal Literature Rabindranath In fact. in the very first page of his 

Tagore had. already estab- SRIKANTA rst Part) he candi dl 

shed. himself as the master of this failing. | Ss HA 

the show. He had stormed the lacked. the 

hearts of his readers by the that the 

RN high quality of his writings ais mina the 
s and. had - deeply entrenched Dounty of : 

himself there. His gifted pen wielding uncommon the dense dark clouds of “the rainy. panon 
powers had bullt-up for him a mighty empire which thereofre, knew in his heart that to achieve 


covered all possible fields of the literary world. against such handicap he had to torg a 
Fe was no vacuum left. where a new aspirant pon. And forge he did. 
a ale: Even the World of fiction had 


produced his ; re Action. His ‘Chokerbalt 
created a regular sensation among the reading pub- 
ie by its dari ing plot and fine execution of the same. 
No Ww onder, therefore, that Seratchandra hest- 

for hónours even 

90 giant. When he 
gathered enough courage to enter it, he put in a 
very timid appearance and then for s long period 
ef time withdrew from the scene altogether. His 
rst novel "Bardidi was- published serially in 1907 
in '"Bharati the household journal of the Tagore 
family, | but he did not allow the editor to publish 


gréeable sur- 

B | i readers 

who. tarted specula ng s about who the writer might 

be. Some even ascribed the authorship fa Tagore 

himself. We. can. very well presume that this re- 

action must have been a heartening experience to 

Süratehandra: Ever so, he did not have the heart to 

“pépeat his performance and like the timid writer 
at he was, beat a hasty retreat from the scene. 

After that it. took a. lot of coaxing by his 

$ and admirers to perstiade him to “gel over 

i v and start publishing his writings again 

as 1813. 4 lapse of half a dozen 

he gr ed to contribute regularly. to the 





: his im 
in Rangoon and return to Calcutta 
zelusivel to 


it is the result of the come 

eral. factors, which in his own wisdom” 

and blended for his use. An attempt, will 
Survey them below. . 


sed more on ex- 
precis Ue oy of 


18 itle capa ity for Sinagination to draw 

ended on his wide experience to -give 

s a realistic touch. Perhaps we get his.own 

he subject in the advice given by Kiron- 

er ‘brother-in-law Divakar in his. novel 
hi 


tory successfully. -and ascribes it to 
perience haking him depend entirely 


: 2 irat * constitutes "ood, art. 
to him, one of its component elements. is 
z cof the writer. As oan author Sarat- 


so e say. That is 
'cuching- We may for example. refer to 
Mahesh | the bullock Whose master, the 


of the romance that 
ieglected wife and Rohini her friend, in 
These appreciative remarks move our 
because ey t have heen sincerely felt and 


nong the comme 
lay to day: experience. That perhaps ex-. 


cof his writing: . 


amon people are made the seat of 

oral quality is what is. con- 

the general welfare of the community. 
ates the. presence of ofhég — 


ped 


Aboye all things, Sarate andr a 
en as lover e 


the different characters he introduced 
The same type is seldom. peated. 


^skill^he moulded them. 


Tagore was aware of t 

gifted contemporary of 

late this way i$ the faet 

Tagore makes a common Bengali g pi 
Saratchandra to help her win an unequal co 


with a very gifted uncommon girl for the heart of 


her. Jover, Was not ‘Tagore wl enough to. 
Ix: f H : ed 


to survey the different typ pes of women. 1 lovers, who 
make their appearance -in "Saratchandra's - novels. 
Four clear types are: “easily traceab : 

the stead-fast lover, (2) the reven -105 

the daring lover and (4) the ambivalent lo 


Annadadi of ‘Srikanta’ ds 
stead-fast lover. Her story need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that as soon she rediscovered 
her criminal husband in the: guise, of a snake char- 
mer she deserted her family. and joined him te | 
share his miserable life. The unflickering Stead-fast 


flame of love that she kept concealed in her heart do 


remained unaffected by the utter misconduct of her: 
beloved. That gave her the courage to dety all 
social conventions and join an outcast, 


Kironmoyee in ‘Charitraheen’ is “an example of 
unrequited love turned revengeful The.love she 
bore for Upendra who was a virtuous man to the . 
core cóuld not be responded to. by him, but Kiron- . 
moyee's one-track mind could not appreciate that. 
and in the fury of her Hatred she took. the | most 
cruel revenge by spoiling Dibakar a ward of Upen- 
Gra entrusted to her care, 


Abhaya personifies the. daring lover who defies 


all social conventions to respond to the love of 00 


Rohini and for justifiable reasons too. 


But the finest ereation is the character of”: 
lakshmi the heroine of the first two parts. of 
kanta’. Her childhood attachment for Srikanta ha 
without her knowledge Subsequently ripened int 
genuine love for him. And so, when the 


tant nephew nd p 
him. This: ambivalen 





By ARUNA SEN 


HIS is not a bait-and-machan 
shikar story, although it has 
all. the thrill of one, and per- 
haps something more. A young 
man (by profession, if it is 
. important. for the story, a 
pleader of a moffusil bar and 
] à small zamindar). a wood- 
oa cutter, a pair of leopards and 
Ro Mausers or Winchesters, is about all that is in- 
volved. As we listened to it, repeated almost ritually 
once every year, we found that it required no gift 
of speech or craftsmanship to held us pinned to the 
tale every time it was retold. And at least grand- 
mother had it not. the art of the story. She just 
quiae exactly what happened, and we were spell- 
1e time it happened was one when a man 
is thirty-five was anything but young. The 
f the story was thirty-six, middle-aged by 
the standards of the time, a father of six children 
and buried up to his chin in Worldly affairs. But 
at thirty-six nobody ceases to be young today, Or 
perhaps he does in the eyes of the teen-ager, just 
e did then in our eyes. But we are drifting 
the point, and suffice it that we call him a 

an whatever the standards of the time. 
small town set in the wild. virgin land- 
North Bengal had a wide and swift-flow- 
ing its feet. Beyond the river were 
E ; nuous stretches of forest terrain, relieved 
by patches of tobacco and tice plantations, and 
i] peasant villages. A little up, were the foot- 
Í the Himalayan range with extensions of the 
; at. the time of the story infested with leo- 

s and also tigers, a 


Every year, towards the end of February the. 


luxuriant growths of shrubs of this reg on used to 
fred at places to prepare cultivable land. With 
deouts burnt down, the uprooted and home- 
animals. mostly leopards and tigers, roamed in 
Search of new settlements, Some of them straved to 
-dbe fringes of human habitations, and even pene- 
rated. into the hearts of villages and small towns. 
d preyed on cattle and domestic animals. 
«The river that nearly formed a loop round our 
| town guarded it from the predatory sojourns of 
“these maraud ng carnivores: But towards the end ol 
"iodried ub..flowing im a much narrower 
, and some of these animals erossed it and 
entered the town. Early one morning. otir father. the 
hero of the story mentioned in the introduction, 
went out on his usual constitutional. with a lungi 
nd genji on, A ne'ghbour ran up to him. calling his 
ne aloud. "Leopards in your vegetable garden," 
5 all that he could utter gasping and perspiring. 
her hurried back, and when he reached the 


leaning 


Mos 


could lie in ambush without being seen 
"UI saw it nd hide sel,” w 
_ “Tt was b our cowshed bi 
" ut | 


[ spot. wh e leo 
i ands, and hawked tl 


threw a stone;:a : : 
was followed by a lightning viso: 
leopard, leaping over the heads r 
i ral. yards outside the ga 
üceompanied by róars, 


the question: 
one and "there" said- i da er 
bour who would not eat-it out of -anybod 
said, "No no it was nowhere else. I can’ 
my eyes... cit wüs there and h 
forefinger stirring it emphati 
And before anybody knew v 
ing. there was another roar. and 
from nowhere, from. the nether Y 
cise was on its hind legs a mass o 
with black, standing erect like a hu: 
its fore-paws stretched-—a leopard. s 
that had been hiding: Without am 
its nalls deep in the old man's left-c 
a brief pull tore s steak baring t 
teeth. Then another caress’ on | gnt 
another steak was torn off doing the- 
jawbones and teeth. The steaks 
to the face hanging by two thin 
In a moment he began to spout 
gaping cheeks, and sank like d i 
the soft carpet bf wee 
the leopard left 
Uke morning dew 
they all bad van 


a mouse. ES 

“The beast will eat him up," : 
horror, and picking up a long slender: s 
boo, the nearest and only weapon 
prodded the -leopard's. side with 
side of the fence: : 


neck of the ser 












the : beast was 


rt he pressed «the 
anding- on its hind 1 against the- wall, 
sterically uttered, “Help p! 
elp was coming. Instead, the whole house. 
ly the women, began to wall; because they 
elpless, and: took father for lost. They 
o have considered: themselves actually 
because. many things. could be done. 
iscovered later. But when all was over. 
that they all lost: their wits. as happens 
QI torgot to mention one thing. There 
the house, nor in" any. house 
ile. The nearest man with a gun 


“officer, but he- too was Bway | 


holid y an the officer had. gone on” 
sion Tid a. nearby . village. of 


. Bu pend were other weapons 


for a little longer. Babu it 


. right in a week," they said. There. were feverish. —— : 


ga 0 pt "S 
chop the: whole lot "afi 
: ily in. the morning 


"Hold your head. a little 4 o ih 
ight hit yo said he 


a 
a minute, Have no fear: Babu. God. 


let hanging from a th | 
Himself. With a cool calcula’ 
hands, he held his axe in po 
an incision with the sharp blad 
ner of the mouth right to th 
the other side. he made a sim P 
other. corner of the mouth reaching the ear 
distended lower jaw sagged. touching the breast of 
the beast. . 


“Now it can't bite you Babu. 
jaws are useless. Hold it a bit longer.” 
the wood-cutter raised his axe high. and 
father, saying “Mind your head Babu. Hav: 
Then he brought it down on the leopard’s head with 
the full impact of a sledge hammer. The beast was 
benumbed with the blow. and its head hung to -an 
side. Then guickly the wood-cutter turned round. 
and rammed on its spine. It | _ broke and the beast 


folded up. 

By that time father: too rolled on the. ‘ground 
bathed. in blood, but his grip was not loosened, and 
the paws were stil) held in a fell grip. although. he 
was fully unconscious. A few more . hackings, and 
the leopard lay dead as a door nail. ` 


What followed is all too familiar te be to 
any detail. Wits quickly returned, and ina mom 
the whole town was assembled in: the house. 
men rolled in the dust crying and- wail 
beating their brows and there were a: dozen. 
bours to console each. “Take heart. he will be ali 























































activities running for doctors and first aids. 


Someone suddenly remembered. “Rara Khelaon 


noterat 


F e —- «n 
VENUE ON TO MYS 


“Girt by the Cauvery’s holy stream. 

Bu circling walls im triple row, 

While deep «between, with sullen gleam, 

The dreary moat out-spread below." — 
Leyden, 


YSORE is considered one of 

the most — Beautiful Indian 

States, and Bangalore, its pre- 

sent capital, is called the 

Queen of Indian cities. During 

17th century, Chhatrapati Shi- 

vaji brought Mysore into the 

«Jlimelight, and in 18th century. 

Mysore experienced the unpre- 

d dómination of Haidar Ali, the famous 
of fortune, and. his son and successor, Tipu 

e nmüddle.of this century Mysore 

rupted by the Wodeyar 

> general, the history of 
hist (| kingdom of Mysore; 

of its internal affairs and in regard 

dealings with: States, with which it has, 
dur g the course of ages, come into contact, It 
les not enly account (dis wars, but also of- 


States, néar which an 


the murmu 
gale, and. 


s; principally with the 
struck terror in idi 
ed a sensation in Englani 
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ger salubrious climate. Mysore is now oñe of the 
ost advanced States of the Indian sub-continent. 

At what period Mysore (properly Mahish-uru. 
. buffalo. town) acquired that name is uncertain. It 
is so-called: with reference to Mahishasura, the 
buffalo-headed monster whose destruction is the 
most noted exploit of -Chamundi, under which name 
the consort of Siva, the tutelary goddess of the 
Mysore Rajas, is worshipped on the hill near the 
capital. y 


The origin of the ruling family of Mysore is 
traced to the heroes of a chivalrous exploit, Vijaya 
and Krishna, two young Kshatriyas of Yadava des- 
cent, who, according to traditions, had left Dwaraka 
*in Gujarat. with a view to establishing themselves 
in the south. On arriving at Hadinad, or Hada-nad 
(called Hadana by Wilks, but now known as Hadi- 
naru); a few miles south-east of the present : city 
of Mysore, they learned that the chief of the place 
had wandered away in a state of mental derange- 
ment;.and that the neighbouring chief of Karuga- 
halli, who was of inferior caste, taking advantage 
of the defenceless condition of the family, had de- 
manded the only daughter of the House in mar- 
riage. To th's à consent had been given’ under 
compulsion, and afrangements—unwillirigly made 
for the ceremony. The two brothers. espoused the 
cause of the distressed maiden. and having secret- 
ed themselves with some followers. fell - upon the 
chief and. his retinue while seated at the: banquet. 
and slew them. Marching at once on Karugahalli, 
they surprised it, and returned in triumph to 
Hadanad. The girl became the willing bride of 
Vijaya, who took the title of Odeyar. or *Wodeyar. 


and assumed the Government of  Hadanad  ànd' 


Karugahalli, adopting at the same time the relig:on 
of, Odeya, a Kannada word, meaning, Lord. Master. 
“Inscriptions. however, tell a "d íferent tale. 


These describe the Mysore Rajas as of the lunar 
race and add that certain Yadava Princess from 
Dwaraka, the capital of the epic hero Sri Krishna 
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architecture, famous for her nàfural beauties. and — 


= PUJA 


in Kathiawar, came to the Karnataka country, 
either led by fancy, according to some accounts, or. 
according to others, in order to visit their family 
God Narayana on the peak Yadugiri (Melkote) and 
seeing the beauty of the land, and being pleased 
with it, took up their abode, it is said, in Mahisha- 
pura (Mysore) and became the progenitors of the 
present Royal family. The story connecting the 
founders of the Royal House with Hadanaru and 
making it their halting place seems thus a later in- 
vention. It, has, therefore, to be dismissed as base- 
less. 


Yadu Raya. or Vijaya, is said to have been 
eleventh in descent from Yaduvira, of the Atreya- 
gotra and Asvalayana-Sutra, But of the early period 
no annals have been preserved until the time of 
Chamaraja III. He, during his life-time, made a par- 
tition of his dominions between his three sons. To 
Timmaraja, or Appanna, he gave Hemmanhalli, to 
Krishnaraja he gave Kembala, and to Chamaraja 
IV, ‘surnamed Bola or Bald (owing, it is said, to a 
stroke of lightning) he gave Mysore. No male heir 
surviving to either of the elder brothers, the succes- 
sion was continued in the junior or Mysore branch. 
With Krishnaraja I, the direct descent ended. Cha- 
maraja VII, a member of the Hemmanhalli family 
was next elected, but eventually déposed by. the 
dalavayi Devaraj. and the minister Nanjaraj. He 
died as a prisoner at Kabbaldurga in 1734 A.D. 
Chikka or Immadi Krishnaraja II, of Kenchangpgd. a 
younger and distant branch, was put on the throne 
in 1734 A.D. and died in 1766. His eldest son, Nanja- 
raja, was. directed by Haidar to be installed, but 
finding him not sufficiently subservient, Haidar 
turned him out of ihe palace in 1767 A.D., ànd took 
all control into his own hands. Nanjaraja was stran- 
gled in 1770, being nominally succeeded by his 
brother Chama-Raja VIII, who died childless in 
1775: A.D. Chama-Raja IX, son of Devaraja Arasu 
of Arkotar, a member of the Karugahalli family, 
was then selected at random by Haidar. He died in 
1796, and Tipu appointed no successor. But the real 
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Famous Dusserah procession at Mysore. 


rulers during this period were Haidar Ali Khan 
(1761-1782), and Tipu Sultan (1782-1799) them- 
selves. On the fall of Seringapatam and death of 
Tipu, the British Government restored the Hindu 
Raj and installed on the throne  Krishna-Raja III, 
the son of the last-named Chama-Raja. The British 
took over the country from him in 1831, but in 1867, 
a year before his death, Chama-Rajendra X (third 
son of Krishna Arasu, of the Bettadakote family) 
whom he adopted succeeded him, being installed on 
the throne on attaining his majority in 1881. He 
died at the close of 1894, and his eldest son, 
Krishna-Raja IV, then a minor, was installed as his 
Successor. And, thus the Wodeyar dynasty conti- 
nued uninterrupted, and after independence, the 
then Maharaja, His Highness Shri Jayachamaraja 
Wodeyar, became the Rajpramukh of Mysore on 
January 26, 1950. 


The present Mysore State, which came into 
being on 1st November, 1956, consists of 19  dis- 
tricts, roughly covering an area known in our an- 
cient classics as “Karnataka”. It consists of territo- 
ries of the former State of Mysore and Coorg, 
parts of Belgaum district, of Bombay and of Hyde- 
rabad and of Coimbatore. The State brings together 
the Kannada speaking people, previously distribut- 
ed in five States. 


Coorg, which is now a district of Mysore, 
covers an area of 1586 sq. miles mainly on the 
Western Ghats. It is rich in scenic beauty and na- 
tural resources. Coorg's evergreen forests spread 
over an area of 517 sq. miles. Coorg's fauna is also 
magnificent. It is the habitat for tigers and ele- 
phants, deer and rabbits. Wild life can be seen in 
its natural home especially at the Nagerhol game 
sanctuary exceeding over an area of 111 sq. miles. 
Coorg ' is 'essentially an agricultural country. 
Coorg’s coffee accounts for one-third of Ind:a's 
total production. 


Physically, the orig'nal Mysore divides 
itself into two regions—the ‘Maidan’ or plain coun- 
try, comprising roughly the districts of Bangalore, 


Tumkur, Chitaldrug, Kolar, Mandaya and Mysore, 
and the ‘Malnad’ or hill country, compris ng, the 
districts of Chickmagalur, Hassan and Shimoga. 
Rainfall is heavy in Malnad tracts, and dense ever- 
green forests abound in big games forming their 
characteristic features. 


The forests cover:an area of 60,91,953 acres. 
Sandal tree is a State monopoly yielding the larg- 
est share of forest revenue. Sandalwood is one of the 
most valuable product’ons of the State and, in fact, 
it holds monopoly in the world market, The Gov- 
ernment Sandalwood Distillery is the biggest of 
its kind in the world, where sandalwood oil is dis- 
tilled under the most stringent and scientific con- 
trol. 


TOURIST'S PARADISE 


From many a point of view, the State isa tou- 
rist's paradise, with lovely cities, enriched by 
shrines and. marvels of sculpture. Of all show- 
places in Mysore, the Jog Falls take the pride of 
place. The Jog Falls are at a d'stance of about 92 
miles from Shímoga or 241 miles from Bangalore 
or Mysore. These are formed by the river Sharavati 
falling into a mighty chasm about half-a-mile wide 
and 830 ft. deep. They are four in number, that is, 
the Raja, the Rani, the Roarer, and the Rocket. 
With luxuriant vegetat on around, it offers p'ctures- 
que natural scenery. This is one of the world’s 
beauty-spots. 


Mysore State possesses many beautiful temples, 
such as, Chennakesava Temple at Belur, which is 
138 miles from Bangalore and is one of the most 
exquisite specimens of Hoysala architecture. It was 
constructed in 1117 A.D. by the  Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhana. It is a single-celled shrine and is 
noted for its dancing stone figures. About 11 miles 
from Belur is Halebid, once a flourishing capital of 
the Hoysala kings. It has the most “impos ng of 
monuments, the Hoysaleswara temple dedicated to 
Lord Shiva. It is a twin-celled shr ne with designs 
of an amazing variety. Nandi Hills, about 37 milas 
from Bangalore contain some picturesque ‘Hindu 
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shrines, and is of special appeal to those interested 
in history as well as Indology. 

_) At the Chamundi Hills, which form an en- 
chanting backdrop to the city of Mysore, there exists 
the famous Chamundeswari Temple. The huge Bull, 
on the way upto the Chamundi hill, is carved out 
of a monolith and is artistically executed with rich 
ornamentation. The figure, which is 23 ft. long, 10 
ft. broad and 11 ft. high, is seated on a terrace fac- 
- ing south. The head is at a height of more than" 15 
| ft. from the ground level. It is said that the bull 
was caused to be made in 1664 by Dodda Deva Raja 
= Wodeyar of Mysore. 


_ The great annual event of Mysore is the Dasara 
celebrations . held in September-October, which 

aw lakhs of people from inside and outside the 
State. The annual Dasara exhibition, which js in- 
dustrial, educational and cultural in character, 
forms an important part of the occasion. Twelve 
milés from Mysore are Krishna Rajasagar and 
- Bfindavan gardens with fountains, which are illu- 
minated on week-ends and on special occasions. 


- The historical Lalbagh at Bangalore, is one of 
- thé richest and most beautiful gardens in Mysore 
| State. Apart from the artistically laid-out lawns, 
ower-beds and fountains, the garden contains a 
rare and valuable collection of tropical and sub- 

opical plants and fruit trees that attract both hor- 
ticulturists and sightseers. Besides the lawns and 
` gardens, there is a spacious “Glass-House” situated 
- inside the park. This is an exquisite huge hall artis- 
tically built with Crystal glass roofing. The Gov- 
érnment Museum at Bangalore. which was estab- 
lished in 1866, is one of the oldest museums in 
India. Built in red stone, it houses a very rare col- 


lection of antiques relating to archaeology, cultural 


history, numismatics. ethnology, fine arts, indus- 
trial art and natural history. The ‘Vidhana Soudha’ 
at Bangalore is one of the most impressive build- 
ings built in post-indépendence India. It is a mas- 
sive and imposing structure in granite overlooking 
the Cubbon Park. This four-storeyed ornamental 
structure, built at a cost of 24 crores in the: Dravi- 
dian style with towering columns, captivating 
frescoes and carvings, is rectangular in shape, and 
has a total plinth area of over 5,05,000 sq. ft. A 
short distance from the Fort at Bangalore, by the 
side of the Venkataramanaswamy temple, is Tipu 
Sultan’s palace. Resembling the ‘Dariya Dowlat’ at 
Seringapatam, the palace is a typical specimen of 
Saraeenic architecture. The structure is carefully 
preserved by the Government as an ancient monu- 
ment. The Bangalore Palace, built on a spacious 
site in the style of Windsor Castle, London, with a 
rich garden and orchard, is situated in the High 
Grounds to the north of Vidhana-Soudha. Another 
most important landmark is the Indian Institute of 
Science (popularly known as the Tata Institute) at 
Bangalore. This is one of the foremost scientific 
institutions in the country, and is the priceless gift 
of the philanthropic industrialist, the late Sir Jam- 
shedji Nusserwanji Tata. Impressively built in gra- 
nite over an extensive area, the institute has stea- 
dily enlarged and developed from year io year and 
is today the premier institution in the country for 
post-graduate specialised research and advanced 
instruction in science and engineering. 


GOLD MINES 


The Kolar Gold Mines, situáted about 60 miles 
from Bangalore, are an interesting tourist spot, The 
four mines now under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India have been working continuously for 
the last 75 years, and three of them have reached 
depths of over 8000 ft. The deepest working mine 
on the field, and  incidentally in the world, the 
Champion Reef Gold Mine, has touched 8,950 ft. 
below field datum. Bijapur, the ancient capital of 
the famous Adil Shahi kings, possesses many build- 
ings of historical and archeological interest. . The 
chief among them is Gol Gumbaz, the mausoleum 
ot Mohamad Adil Shah. : 


About 100 miles from Bangalore and 62 miles 
from Mysore, Sravanabelagola is famous for its 
Jain Temples and its colossal Gomateswara statue, 
the longest standing statue in Asia. This greatest 


monument of the Ganga period proclaims for all 
time their long sway over Mysore and Chamunda- 
raya's religious faith. The image is 57 ft. high, and 
was built in 983 A.D. under the orders of Chamun- 
daraya, the Chief Minister of the celebrated Ganga 
king, Rachamalla. The person whom the statue re- 
presents, was according to tradition, the younger 
of two brothers who fought a duel over the succes- 
sion to their father's kingdom. He won the fight 
but generously made over the kingship to his dé- 
feated brother. There is a climb of over 500 steps 
leading to the statue. Once in about 12 years, Maha- 
mastakabhisheka, religious annointing festival of 
the statue takes place, and draws Jain  pilgrims 
from all over India. 


The loftiest among the mountain ranges in the 
Mysore table-land are the Baba-Budans, the celé- 
brated "Chandradrona" (moon-crator) of the Pu- 
ranas, a name describing its crescent or horse-shoe 
form. But the eminence of the range, abounding 
in charms of woods and water, is not limited to its 

., (Continued on page 256) 
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By BELA "E. 


VERY fine picture of India 
is depicted by the immortal 
poet Kalidas. in his Meghdoot 
owe gei a good idea of 
; cellence of art and ar. 
ehitecture that was the won- 
«der of. the world. There are 
' relies of ancient art and one 
i will find them in stone and 
5 and in 1 the temples of the North and South 
Compared with other parts of India, Bengal 
i sorry figure. Fine arts, music, dang- 
ing flourished in Bengal The period 

ir 


sedan rule in Ber” 


it Bengal This was 
ed aver Bengal. The 
be then Bengal can 
scripts that still 
nd figures that can 
. tuined or totter- 

d collected from 

t days that have 

red to small part 


td folk songs of 

ost of time. Women p 
And they show the. 
particular section. of 


A os in ages art and craft + was 

r caste and other caste people 

n it. And so it rose to great 

amilies where men folk worked on 

t. Women folk as a rule helped 

em erfeot, This was the general as- 

pect of society of that time when women played a 

prominent role alongside their male partners in the 
art and craft of ancient Bengal. 


Though trite: it is true to say that spinning 
aña weaving have been the most prominent art and 
Crait of Bengal since time immemorial. Of course 
it was not a machine age. There were spinning 

1l and handloom for weaving. Women of Bengal 

iso prominent im this sphere. Very fine tex- 
és of patton and silk ré made in Bengal. 
a y fine thread not only 


i silk but also from bark. ot trees and 
"Or : 


not only ib Int bi so Bi 
a large extent the clóth business was 
the women of Bengal, 

Then comes 


ancient works can yet been seen in an 

of North Bengal and elsewhere. The 
utensils, dolly and figures that can stiil be 
ihe ruins ate admirable for their workman 
these were the handiworks of women Y 
Bengal, Of course the images “cf, 
carved. out of stones are now ac i 

for their exquisite beauty and: prop 

hard to, determine how far women ha 

in the execution of these f 

But it cannot be denied 

ture attained 


tively, Cottage indus y had it pla 
in those days in the 
Dolls and toys, sm. 


women. 


Besides t 
clés like durri ; 
Spa iss 
handiwork and it was so finely 
could attract large buyers from. 


and utility and. 
in minds of. thé 


portraying pictures of the 

the Mahabharata and t Bhagbat 
were made of colours of different shade 
so nicely executed that they appeared 
and pleasing. In ng these handiworks 
was trifle toy neg sible because th 
generally, drawn. from discarded 

and colours were made from. flos 

nien. And this ou whic 
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“IN CALCUTTA :— 
r Lindsay Street, Calcutta. - 
, Bidhan Sarani, Caleutta. 


iran d Trunk Road (South), Howrah. 


— IN DELHI : 
Bengal Emporium, 


B 70, Theatre Communication Buildings, 
: Janpath, New Delhi. 


AT ROURKELLA : 
Sales Emporium, , 
No. 18, Sector No. 2: 





HE Fast. India Company first Baen Baunteer, Barral-k ka-pult 
Sepoy units in Bom- Infantry—Named Captain (afte 
: m next in Madras and then 2L : Ba Dy who im No 
in Bengal in 1757. "Though Volunteer. Battalion 
Bengal's was the latest born. right wing of whieh this corps was form 
it rose superior to others in 1800. The term baen was a complete 


rate of. growth and in overall General Burrell greatly « 


- Size of the Army. Of this army, in command of the “pres 
i, W. Sheppard said, “An army during Lord Lake's Campaign 
Ut up from the people of India themselves. , unusual one, he having originally 
n the en brought its own country under the pany's service as a private sold 
ign “Phe army which was London on the 30th September, 1 
r de alour and fidelity rose in 1887 Baillie-ka-pulun. 20th Wi 


first shook the then Company Named 
. after. Captain Baillie, the of 
and became the cause of commanded tt, who (as Lieutenan 


e old Bengal Ar s made of dilferent puru Baillie; Bart.) ded at Bruss * 


Infantry regiments ery regiment posses- 
ed particular number, a name or designation by Bailun-ka-pultun. 4th N 
dt^ was known and generally spoken of So called from Captain ¢ afterwards. 
onest the sepoys of the Arny, The Sepoys knew Colonel) Robert Blane, who was appoi 
le about the system of numbering and presumably conmnand of the corps in 1773, and hel 
did not care for the same. To an Indian sol- ^ ral years with reputation. ` 
the “AKAI” ultan or the "Dahai" pultan (The Balunteer Burral=ka pultum 
; antes) was +. oe ee ut. 
Infantry) was not under fantry.—Named, like the 37th Nat 
Captain Littellus Burrell, having be 
the left wing of the 3rd Volunteer Ba 
but every name manded by thet officer. : 
df antiquarian lore Balunteer, Markum-ka-pultun, 
. Ths may. be observed Infantru.—So called after Capte 
ase the Indian designation of who organised and command 
ut a corruption of the name Battalion formed atal service in 
‘ally raised it-or of one who ber, 1798. This 
a good number ot days — Iu Native pem d 
av also be remarked that the aye 
ian term for a regiment. ls in March, 1804. 
h Peloton and Enghsh | Balunteer, Titteelee-ka 
names of the regiments Infantria—Derived 
distorted’ forms: and how the ; 
: z . 4 wards Colonel) dames Tetley . 
wer a mispronouneed can i708. organised the 2nd Volan 
: wich this car ps i 








sfnfantry.— 
nant. General 
s appointed 

ined. 


on: from Captain 
i ) | in command of 
| the ce ebrated expedition 


goth Native. Infantry.— 
or Peara who was appointed 
He died on 


c .CUTTA A MILITIA 


53rd Native Infantry — 
d this designation from. Colonel 
ant General) Henry De Castro, 


He died in England 
The Calcutta Native 


Md to be kn ard Native In- 
ater the: iro who ralsed it in 
NEA officer 


&th 

régiment, "ike the 2nd 

s named affer the province in which 

ignation Chota or Naya being 
it’ was junior to the other. 

47th. tive Infantry. — 

ip of the 2nd 

the Ist Native 

om which this 

Crump died on 

October, 1808, 

ES This is the regiment 

he Barrackpore Mutiny in 

ie line was taken by the 47th 

on being numbered the 47th 

t ihe same time the name of 
























athe ship Glory, which. with every soul o on 
Oce, 


ed its ame. früm Ca al 


vice. colon Dubois was. one of the passengers in 
d, was 






"Native “Infantry 
"(afterwards Li 
Colonel) Alexander Dow. who. raised the corps in 
1764. Colonel. Dow died at Bhaugulpore à on the 31st 
July, 1718. 


Duberee-ka-pultun. —blst ‘Native | Infantry — : 
So. called from Lieutenant Colonel . Philip 
D'Auvergne, who was appointed to the command of: 
the corps in' April, 1805, and served with it for o 
several years. He died on. the 31st March, 1818. ^ 


DEPORTED TO ENGLAND | 


Duffel-ka-pultun.. 10th. Native 
corps was named after Captain ion 
who obtained command of it in 1765. Pr 
his time, it was called Teerbeniés-ka-pulta 
Captain John Trevanion. Captain Duffield. was or 
of the officers who were concerned in the batta. 
mutiny of 1766, and he was accordingly removed 
from the service and deported to England. He 
afterwards returned to India, in disguise. but was 
found out at Patna in 1775, and again banished. as: 

n “Interloper.” a 


Escotten-ka-pultun, 14th Native. Injüntry.—So 
called after Captain James Scotland, who raised the 
regiment in 1764, and commanded it until he re- 
signed the service in 1766. 

Gaurul-ka-puttun. 18th Native Infantry—A 










































corruption of the name of .Captain (afterwards >.. 
Brigadier-General) Thomas Goddard, by. whom the. 


regiment was raised in 1764. This is the officer 
who aequired so great a reputation “for his. cam? 
paigns against the Marháttas in Western India in 
1780- 81. 


NATIVE SOLDIERS IN SCARLET. 


Alls-ka-pultun. Ist  Natüve. Infantry. $ 
called from Captain Primrose Galliez, who was ap” 
pointed to the command of the corps in November, 
1763. Previous to his time it. was called the. alt 





native soldiers in Scarlet. 


Captain Galliez- dien to the r ác 






which -the 


Ly was engag- 
the assault of 
th October, 1803. 


attal gi 
ised. in 1802. by Lieutenant-Colanel 


amilton, after whom was named. "This 
. died at Amboyna on the 7th September, 
f a wound received in a el with Dr, Bitty 


33rd Ndrive Infantry: 


| enant Colonel John 
appointed to the corps" on- its 
arid 19s. and served with. jt 


Tu e kai puttin. 52nd Native Infantry. 
after Captain Richard Henry. who was ap- 
January, 1805; he was 

tim in command of it- He sübsequently 
ned the rank of Major, and died in Bündelkuhd 


Native Infantry. 

Iis name was derived from the circumstances. of 

the regiment having been raised during the Maho- 
medan festival of the Mohurrum, in 1765. 

«Hote- a-pultun, 12th Native Infantry. A. còr- 

Aüptión of ihe name of Captain (afterwards Colo- 

el) White ; the corps was raised. in 

ite Chunar on the: 6th 


. €4th Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. (afterwards Ma- 
ohn Staples Harriltt, who was posted 
: om its formation in 1823. He died’ at 
on the 13th February, 1839. 
da -ka-pultun, 42nd . Native, Infantry. 
fter Lieutenant Jeremiah Martin Jonson, 
. the greater portion of the men of 
: corps was originally. formed in 1803. He 
“subsequently attained the rank of Colonel in the 
Army, and died at Melun, near - Paris, on the 10th 


A PLACE NAME f 


Jellasur - Raa pultun, Sth Native Infantry. 

alled fróm having  béen stationed for many 

as a sort of local regiment, at Jellasore. This 
e name of the place. 

ka-Doheena-pultun and Kyne-ka-baen- 

: rd and 44th Native Infantry. Both these 

nally the Ist and 2nd Batta- 

e nd Native Infaniry, were named 

f ‘Colonel Francis Kyan, who commanded them 

at different times during . Lord Lake's cam- 

; and A distinguished himself at Dele 

He died in England ón the 18th 


te - pultioz.. 59th. Native Infantry. 
f om Mar f terwards . General 


wards Colonel] 
to the: command: 


Sir Gabriel) Martindelt, who 
corps in November, 1798; and 
vears. He did good service in Band 
and afterwards during the Gsorkha 





pi 1 rupti 
being the old Marine Battalion 
board the Company’s 
isoning of Company's 
the Eas d Shores of the 


continued tu cling to it. 
48th Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant W. J. 

ry, who raised 


we Infantry. 
ptain (after- 


(afterwards 
to the regi- 
and e ntinued in command 


26th Native Infantry. So 
Peregrine Powell, who was 
command” in 1799, and held it 


B adelkund ‘during the Maharatta 
ied at Weymouth on the 7th 


18th Native Infantry. This 
* corps raised in 1776 fof the 
er of. Oude, and derived 


“Infantry. So 
cof the 10th 


( 
nant t General). Hugh aff nd, w 
to the regiment on its for in November, 1797, 
and served with it until January. 1799. He died at: 
Fort William, 13th January, 1819. 


Uchterlony-ka-daheena-pultun and Uchterlony- 
Ka-baen e 95th 4 um 


their name from: the “celebrated Maj 

David Ochterlony, G.C.B.; who was ap 

nel of the regiment on its formation e 

He died at Meerut on the T4th. July, 

worth mentioning that in the native my the 
officer above mentioned was known, not as Qehter- 
lony, but as “Lory Altar ls 
known as Lambroon-ka 

Colonel Charles W. Lamborne, 3 

io the command of it on its being raised i 

and died at Bareilly on the 2nd March, “818. 


Ung-ka-pultun...19th.. Native Infantry. So. 
named after Captain. Geor ge Young. its first Com- 
mandant. This officer died at Chunar” en Ahe. 30th 
November, 1787, — 


Woníen in ancient at and m 


Continued from page 243) ^ 

things have come down to the present age. from. a 

very remote past. e 
Besides these, there is the earthen wares that 

had been done by the women folk in distant past. 


The lamp stand was a finely executed piece of work E 


in those times. Earthen dolls and toys and vario 
utensils were. the work of 9 

“Courie” work: This: has 

and craft of Bes gal from. 


ln. this machine age: 
minded and led to adopt machin 
daily use whether. they be der; it 
purposes. But if 
of old when p 


- peaceful lif 


ries can be easih 

sands of villages of our 1 
revive-the small cottag 
the hands of the women 
purpose of plain livin 





THE 


mex by  MANKUMAR SEN | 


HENEVER a visitor to India 
approached Mahatma Gandhi 
for his advice on how a for- 
eigner could or should plan his 
tour, Gandhij's invariable 
MAk counsel. would. be “Go to 
aS iuc She a ¡India lives in 
ERR MÀ | her villages." 

ESSA The spectacle that the 
countryside of India provides is indeed majestic, 
fascinating, in spite of the harrowing tales of dis- 
tress that are stil heard in numerous villages. 
Natural beauty and human dignity, serenity and 
simplicity have combined for ages to make rural 
India a veritable paradise on earth. Yes, you do 
see and hear what only an ideal society can offer: 
the boundless blue sky and the bewitching horizons, 
the swinging harvest,—laden fields, the fairy tales 
and folk-songs being sung by the tilling peasants, 
the boatmen soft-pedalling his vehicle to the river 
through the transparent streams of the canal loaded 
with new rain-water, and above all, the smiling, 
most hospitable and warming “Namasker” (salute 
with folded hands) by the villager welcoming a 
newcomer : all these are touches’ of divinity that the 
indwelling spirit of man seeks to achieve as the 

fulfilment of life, 

And you ‘witness’ this.spirit only in the villages 
where people live in a community, grow in under- 
standing and fraternity, and have the good fortune 
to. forego many of the material possessions that are 
said to measure the progress of modern industrial 
civilization. It has not been said in vain—‘‘God 

made the country and man made the town”. 


The village maiden with the water-full pitcher 
. slowly steps up. 


ARP 
V 
Le 


In the wake of planning, talks of the develop- 
ment of India have naturally become voluminous. 
No talk will assume, however, any real importance 
if it belittles or ignores the most significant fact 
that India has about 5,58,000 
settlements with nearly 78 per cent of our popula- . 
tion. A mighty tradition. of Godliness, 


Three generations in one family 
father & son: all of them are expert in . 
making nets. B o 


simplicity, runs through their veins even as die- 
hard prejudices corrode their life. Only a bl'stering. 
attack of education,—of the right type of education: 
relevant to everyday life which Gandhiji charac» 
terized as “Basic Education,"—could sustain this 
immortal tradition without blockading the progress 
of planned economy. Such education would; again, 
provide the local leadership which is so essential. 
for building a National Plan from the grassroots, 
for ensuring that the benefits of planned develop» 
ment would percolate to the poorest huts. i 

Absence of this rural bias has inevitably res- 


tricted, if not defeated, some of the primary pur- © 
poses of the Plan. The extent of disparity between | 


the urban and rural sectors for example, has widen- 
ed. While the average annual income (excluding 


tax) per household belonging to the lowest 10 per . 


cent in the rural areas is Rs. 85/ only, that for the 
urban areas stands at about Hs. 245/-. This is a 
disquieting trend that the Planning Commission, it 
may be noted, has wisely tried to thwart by ‘again 


emphasizing agriculture in the Fourth Plan as was- - 


done in the First. The Commiss‘on, would, never- 
theless, have to bewail their lot should they fail to 
introduce: dynamism in land-relations. It is appre- 
ciable that the Commission has taken serious note 
of the Gramdan Movement sponsored by Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave so far as the ushering in of a new era 


of land-relation and village management is con-. 
cerned. - M 


Grandfather, | . 


scattered village 
goodness, | 





GRAM: BALLENGKO | 


s a Dharantals t 
ish-Samrat Bhaban” cutta 
Doorn G5. 


b Avail Puja Special Trains ' Attend railway station ahead 


. 3) which run ontime— exact 
* to the schedule. 


of time to avoid disappointment. 
of missing trains and risk of 
boarding runnin i 


d totes ram the nearest E Co-operate : with y 
and avoid rush. ' v traveller for mutual. e 


While buying tickets, stand in 
eue and tender exact tare 


Travel with i less luggage. 
will get prompt service. goag 
ep ticket: j 


we Book your heavy luggages 
b. vegage Ven. “i 








tional turmoil is automatically 
set in you, when a particular 
phrase or a group of phrases 
strikes your ears, And 
Bankey Lal found himself in a 
"Similar situation that day.. The 
S taomernt he “boarded the bus, 

: T someone infused such a touchy 
E phrase into the crowded atmosphere prevailing in 
d the. public vehicle, that it sparked off a storm in his 
emotional universe, 

















“O, dear | there is no charm. in embracing ser- 
viee as a mode of earning one’s bread. No, there 
is absolutely no scope of saving in it. My advice 
is, start: doing a. business, if you want to save money. 
Yes, business, my dear... ... pr 

These words had been addressed by a light- 
“minded young man, not far from him. to his com- 
panion sitting by: bis side. 





o Bankey Lal felt as if someone had pricked a 
sore spot on his nervous system. where it hurt him 
ne Really, the lives of salaried people are 
-pitati 


2 machi SS trom morning till evening, but with no 
igsbVigus improvement in their lot. It matters not, 
“Moone, be he a high-ranking officer in Government 
service or working as a petty clerk somewhere else. 

n stumbling about one's unsound financial 






ones and Jons of the moving 


ORE often than net an emo- - 


aid to himself. "They work hard like 































the first day. ‘of every month, he feels 


he is even not abi 
his pay and when it disappea ed 
Throughout. the month thereafter, 

pense, big or:sm 
strictest economy. 





“heaved a sigh of relief, Apparently, 
diate danger was over. 


E aside on the footpath, his: shaking 
ed the purse. 'To. his surprise, it con- 
en Currency. notes, of ten rupees. each. 
, he closed the purse and deposited it 

el-case. His eyes brightened. —Instinc- 


ari for his wife flashed 


being weighed 
ght him to 


qin 

The huskiness of the wintry eyening had 
saturated itself to a dense cover of darkness, when 
Bankey Lal emerged out of the tea-shop. 5 

He hastened to the bus stop. He-should r 
delay his departure hóme any longer, he thought. 

Hardly had he waited for a few minutes at the 
büs stand, when he was startled, by the screeching 
halt of a motorcycle, just close to where he stood. 

“Aey... Bankey ! what are you doing here ?" 
It was the deep-set voice of his friend, Shanti Lal. 

“Simply waiting for the bus to go home, my 
dear" replied Bankey Lal... 25 pt 

“Then, jump on the motorbike, man! TU drop 
you at your residence," ` ; 7 

Sending his right arm around his friend’s waist 
and holding his plastic brief-case, tight under his 
left, Bankey perched himself on the rear. 
motorbike. ee” Pg eek V 

Soon after a brief” exchañige of pleasant 
with his friend, Bankey was as if automatica 
drawn to a world of happy. thoughts of his o 
How elated Manorama would be, when she cor 


hot 


too at the fag end of the mo 

No, it was not difficult, E 
himself... He would claim 
arrears of his pay-inc 
mission a few 





an eternal. sleep Jhafar 
‘warrior: saint along with all the 
fa x the canopy of blue 


Ly he: murmurring water flow of the 
ill reverberates in the ears of the visi- 
Gy tales of the an quity. and all its 
passionately. apprise of ^a closed 
e history of Bengal. 
ole of. Radh and Saptagram Pargana 
subjugation of the Muslim rulers not 
^weongquest of Nadia by 
. The Hindu kings of the 
; " territories were able to maintain their 
independent status till the end of fourteenth century. 
Maptagrar as.stil unsubdued and the district of 
Nadia was strewn with semi independent Hindu 
(D. U History of Bengal Vol. 2 P. 43). 

Hindu Kings were neither united nor had 
concerted military resistance against 
aughts. Had there been any concerted 

‘the result would have been reversed. 
Eram Pargana was ruled by several Hindu 
fen the king of Orissa-Mukundadeb was 
ure Tfibeni and its area probably on 
‘the medieval period of thirteen century, who cons- 

| some temples at Tribeni. 

“This area remained under the possession of the 
uccessors.of the. Orissa king till with the advent 
of Jhafar Ghazi at Tribeni The importance of 
Tribeni and "Saptagram was not ‘insignificant even 
inthe remote past. Saptagram was a big port on 
the Dank of river ‘Saraswati which economically 

ired ihe vast interior portion of Süptagram and 

at (Midnapur). It had also a navigable link 
the sea coast. "Tribeni was also, famous for 


f the Ganga Jamuna and Saraswati. “It lays near 
nfluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna where 
Hindüs went on pilgrimage as was situated on 

je ast” (J- N, Sircar). 


5 launched à peas operation headed by 
Ghazi Khan. who came from Mundagaon of 
ar Pargana under Muksudabad Chakla. 
is easily traceable from the 'Khurshinama' 
nological pedigree of Thatar, Ghazi. Khan 
v th 


: chop Hu 
the battlefield and sub: 


carried to. T 


advantageous position: 
After his deal 


This- pry yard is sequestrate 
On the easter ide there lay he. 


the seraglio there lay th 
Jhafar.Ghazi Khan ete. It has. 
and only provides with urroundin 
, Beside th 

which is no 


m view of above, i 
were some temple: 
other Hindu kings 
destroyed due to Muslim onslaught. .. 
mosque of this grave yard was also 5g 
Hindu temple and subsequently rem 


mosque. The inscriptions of images. ¢ 


deities such as Ganesh, Luclimi on 
the wall now set up in topsyt mvey 
noticeable. 


This axe is Í-token of reminisen 
Ghazi Khan who used this axe as wél 
this device was able i 
incredulous and indoe! 
thoughts. 


E defende of Islam a ae ; 

our towards, indoctrinati mn of p. 
but ; his manotuvre d imi 
Islamic $ 

tainly praiseworth 

considerably encouraged to` 


tion he sang the song: 
Ganga-—which as. fo Vi 





out. a sigh 


“a wink A sleep 
ikindliness of God 


fo 


piness eludes 
vis the pinch 


E heart. a as 
the 


"T sup- 

é he. pre. 

s the same: name as 

le ide your house. 

ter verify your possessions. I assure 
name of med rather I swear by my 


sogre j - “There is no 

g like that; my good fellow.” said 

ou anything base 0n. your conscience 

have not. come rushing to me, first thing 

simply to hand over this brief-case 

i know how to. thank you, Won't 
please. T 

pks; Sir. 


beca. ‘Obviously, 
jon did not look any 
But ye. a character to 


t. This times 
“ia the purse, 


that his gaze. 


it not a pity that 


t 
Lewis Rice. famed eo pi 
teer, “The Baba 
of the coffee pian 
tucked away in th d hig. € 
slopes of the hill range, is à sylva pot 
gundi. 40° “miles from “Ch Pkmagular Kem 


Holding out a fascinating 


‘from the plains—-a spee of “dense 


forests, rich coffee plantat 
cape Kemmangund "embodiment of Nature's 

station proper is on ani 
elevated spot of th i å 


pes 
setting. in per fect solitude, nestle neatly 


cribed. Kenma ieundi ag "Mother Nature 

House.” This is a double distilled word 

the unsurpassed loveliness of this 

day-makers. For here gurgle j 

meandering through undulating | 

springs of mineral water, w 

are cascading waterfalls 7 : 

vista of nature's bounty opens up. with th 

sive valleys thick with Juxuriant greenery against a 
backdrop of blue mountain peaks that merge with 
the skies. As the sun rises one can see the blue 
waters of the Bhadra Reservoir and the tow 
chimneys of the Mysore Tron and Steel 
Bhadravati, about 30 miles away. Nightfall í 

a fairyland out of the valleys down below. 

tric lights twinkle like little stars. A varie 
birds and beasts inhabit the nearby forests and : 
is not uncommon to come across herds of bison and 
tiger. The artist, the historian, th 

mystic alike can ‘draw inspiratio: 

fount of peace and repose on th 
Kernmangundi, for: “Nature is man! 

unfolds her treasures to his s 
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